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AUGUST 1, 1809. [1 of Voi.: 28. 


** At loot u thoft wbo «‘rite tre tmbltieut of mikldfiTonfcnti ind to their O^ttlotie t MaeiflikM of 

Influence nnd Celebrity, the iii<iA enirnfifcly clrcii'ttrri Mtfcelllby ihcirrntsft Sfltdl tho 

** CurloCty of thufe whs reed either Ajr Aqiuftoicoto^r fnftvuAlua,**-^JONMSO|i« 


OIUGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Forihe Monthiu Maittzine. 9®®^ 

^ ^. • .r . I. .ii* tries." riie work being out of pnnt, I 

Ort tht ut.rwm of taking Jimmies- shall quote verbatim that part of tbe , 

^HioNS PLANTS. Section, which applies to the present ' 

Omnes aitee qua? ad humanitatem pertinent* subject. 

Iiabent quoddaoi commune vinculum, et .'* The impression^ of plants, well taken 
quati cognatioae quadam inter se con- off upon paper, louk very littlq. inferior 
tinentur. Iq jjjg drawings, and may be done 

Cifdre. trouble, Fnr tliis pur- 

1 N the Monthly Magazine of July lust pose, some printer's ink, and a pair of ' 
appeared an Essay on An elegant printer's balls, such as are used for laying; 
Method of obtaining very neat and the ink on types, arc necessary.» Aft^r 
pleasing Kepresentations of'l^lnnts,” uii- rubbing ihe^ balls with a little of the 
der the signature of William Pybus, of ink, lay the plant between them, and . 
IJiill, (page 5«t6.) press it so as to give it sufticient colour:^ 

It is indeed pleasing, to see any new then take the plant, and lay it carefully' 
incuns of facilitating science, and of on a sheet of paper, and press'it witli 
rendering familiar to its votaries the the liand, to give ti^iinprcssum of (be 
products of nature; and hence, the li- plant to the paper, wf^^ch maybe after*' 
liL'ral incenrioiis ni* (bis writer claim ge- wards coloured accor^ug to nature; a 
. iieral approbation; but I doubt whetljer piece of blouing-pnpc^mny be placed 
the utility of the method he has reconi* betwixt the plant and the hand, to pre* 

, mended equally corresponds with his vent the latter from being dirtied by tbe * 
hopes. The process of applying the solu- ink." Rut if while paper be empUiyed^ 
tionoflndidn-iiik would be tcdiousy and, instead of blotting-paper, wc acquire at .v 
from its tendency to dry, would.prove the same moment two impressions, or' 
inconvenient. both surfaces of the same plant. 

I should not have raided ubjections, About twenty years ngo, a yduni* , 
bad 1 not been in possession of a method. Frenchman visited l.ohdonj to ceacU.:? 
which I presume to think superior, by pupils, at the premium of one guinea,r' 
which the collector of plants might trails* each, how to convey upon paper, 
for on paper an impression in the space preasions of plants. He waited upon 
oflittle more than a single minute. me for tlie same subscription. After he' ; 

About fifty years ago, I was in the bud a little explained himself, I shewed 
habit of amusing leisure, by thus takiog him my volume, impressed after the <3 
otf icons of plants, being early fond of manner be proposed to divulge as a new 
botany; although at that time I hud discovery, which was known even'before • - 
access only to Gerard's Herbal, and I he had existence. /, 

think i still retain a volume of ioipces- I imagind that this ingenious art Iras ''j 
sions 1 then piade. , ^ been long practised in Germany, as wqU 

In 1774, I published this inethod>ih as here; fur I have in my library, a folio 
noy Naturalist's Coingniiioii, which was volume, done in this manner, by Chris- 
copied into sevefal periodical works, and topher Gottlieb Ludwig, entitled, ** ^ 9 - 
particulnrly into Cne Annual Register, typa vegetabilium' Wibus medicis pr«* 
about'that period. My valued mend, cipue dejiUnatQrum,et in Phmrmocopohis 
the late Barbeu Dubourg, who pnblislied obviorum variisque modis piseparaturum,' 
Oeuvres'de Franklin, Paris, t773, 4to, ad naturce similitudinem exprossa. Hala 
trnnslaUKl the Naturalist'^ Companion Magdeburgic, 1760;" but whether thjs' 
into French; and it afterwards acquired be a rare book, or not. is unknown to 
a German dress. The third section is - * John CoaxLEr LbttsoK. 
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2b/Ae EdUnr ^ tho AlgAthly MagmiuCm 
V*, * ■ 

Tj KIKQ ftbout CO publi&li on uddU 
tionM volume to ihc Aiiriquitics 
ot* Athens,’* from ducuiiien4s left hv 
Muttra. Stuart and ont do- 

akouL oi^r^w^^dk^accRuiubf ilie 
g^ticmeii, who» 'ift^i^ir 
lustrjr and pcrscvenui^^v^- 
>l.ished a work hij^hly cr^itablc to' 
‘imetvM arcist$, and honourable to 
the notion to wliich they belonged. I 
therefore take tins public ineana, tbrou^b 
the ctiaiiiiel of your aidcly circulating 
Ikliscellaiiy, to i»olicit authentic parti¬ 
culars and nnecdoL^relativc to cither 
of chem. Of SluarcPl^n»h to know any 
jiarticulars of his early life, as tlie time 
and place of his birth, with the circum¬ 
stances of his parents and lamdy; liuw 
he came to he Jii artist, to travel abroad, 
to be a scholar, &c. Also the names of 
the gentlemen m Im were his triends and 
patrons, and by what means they en¬ 
couraged the publication of the Ami- 
quitTCS of Athens; a list of the buildings 
to which he acted as architect, will he 
very acceptable; if uny gcudeman has 
any letters %vrittcf^<’ by Stuart, while at 
Athens, containirv'^ cuiious information, 
the loan of them^ vill be very acceptable. 
1 am aware of two papers in the Gen* 

• tieman's Magazine, 1788, respecting 
Stuart; the latter one has the greatest 
. clatip to attention; and 1'shall be very 
glad to know the author, if living; this 
paper is signed, A. (i. 

r.^m in possession of authentic do¬ 
cuments, respecting the early life of 
JKevj^tt bat am desirous to know who he 
Studnpd under as a painter, previous to 
•his going tQ Itomc, which was in the 
year 1712; also the names of those 
gentlemen, who were his friends and 
patrons, aAer his return from A thins; 
ancf a list of Alie buildings erected under 
his care, as an architect. Uevett was a 
frequent contributor to the Geiitlenmn*s 
hlagazine; a complete j-efet«nce to the 
papers written by him, will be very ac¬ 
ceptable* In short. Sir, as time has 
triumphed over .so many of the oontem. 
poraries of these celebrated travellers 
aud artists, my desire is to be enabled to 
give to ttic public such a permanent 
sketch of tlieir lives and scientific la- 
hours, as may ilo justice to their merits, 
s and lie kn excitement to others to follow 
^ Sucli (iphTe examples. It is hoped ffait 
none but well authenticated iii|priva- 
will be sent, and accompanitd t^y 
Ming ftod f£,»idejice of the commts* 


locator. _ f have only ’to add, that alF 
original docuunents shati'bc duly tnjten 
cure of, according to the desire of lh« 
person who may lavour me with them, 
and all autheiiiic inforinutioii will be 
thankfully received, by Tour's, &c. 
ArvhUt'ctunii /-//oriry, J. TA\i.oa* 
Holborn^ Ijomton* 

To ihc KtVUor of the Monlhljf Magazine. 
s/ll, ^ 1 * 

S O long fl^n as in September and De- 
^cember, 1807, I tAuhled you with 
ttvu of fill intended series of papers, on 
the subject uf the Treatment df Impedi¬ 
ments of Speech ; and on the Impropriety 
of miitgliiig Cases uf chat Description,with 
those uf Deafness, and other calamitous 
Defects; which require, in many particu-. 
Inrs, a trsntmcnc so opposite and ini¬ 
mical, that the muse absolute separntiun < 
of them appears to he of the highest im- 
poitance to tliatcln»s of pupils who haie 
Impediments only. 

By some accident or other, the latter 
of those communications did not find its 
way into y»>ur valuable Miscellany, till 
tlie month of April, 1808; and, ni the 
mean thne, the notes I had hastily made, 
for (he further prosecution of my design, 
had not only been thrown aside, but pro¬ 
fessional engagements had so thronged 
upon me, that I hud no opportunity of 
resuming iny pen. In the hurry of prac¬ 
tical exertion, the chain of ideas became 
broken; and although 1 have frequently 
felt the wish of reuniting the severed 
links, the leisure and disposition ftrsuch 
an effort have never happened to meet 
together, till the present moment; when 
looking over some papers, that hail been 
thrown ai different times into a dtnw'er, f 
chanced to meet with the fragment, wj^li 
which, however abrupt it may appear, I 
shall here resume the subject. 

It is for thi» reason. Sir, i hat 1 condemn 
the indiscriiiili mixture of cases r>f ini- 
peclimeiit, and of deafness or imbecility. 
It is for this reason, although I iun per¬ 
fectly coninnced, that 1 could teach the 
deaf to speak, with much less labourtlntu 
is sornettmes necessary to correct the.. 
vicious habits of vgcul utterance, the ab¬ 
solutely deaf are never admitted into my 
seminary. 

For the same rennon, although I have 
devoted a consideiHble portion of my at¬ 
tention to cases of anu'iicia, that to sny, 
to those cases, in which, from the neg¬ 
lects or accidents of early eduratiou, the 
senses have not pmperly been developed^ 
or the coniieciivV faculty of the mind 1ms 

not 
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• REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I* Vindicicv Christianas: a comparative Estimate of the Genius 
and Temper of the Greeks the Romany the Hinduy the Mahometan^ 
and the CJiristian Religions, By the Rev. Jerome Alley, LL. B. 
M. |{. I. A, Rector of the Parishes of Beaulieu and Drumcarry in 
the Diocese of Armaghy ^’c, Pp. G 82 . Cadcll. London: 

It was admirably observed by Paley, that God either willed the 
happiness or the misery of mankind, or that he was indifferent about 
it. From a careful examination of the provisions of Nature and tlie 
operations of Providence, he proves that the Divine Author of their 
existence willed their Iiappiness; and that whatever we may discover 
of a contrary tendency, is tlie result of some interruption of the ori¬ 
ginal design, not a part of it. 

It follows, then, as a necessary consequence, that whatever is of 
God will manifest a benevolent intention towards the human race; and 
that thpt system of religion, which most powerfully inculcates doctrines 
and practices favourable as well to the temporal comforts of all ranks 
and orders of men, as to tlteir eternal happiness, will have the strong¬ 
est claim to a divine origin. If, too, it should appear that this system 
di.splays a profound knowledge of human nature, its weaknesses and its 
wants, and manifests principles, simple, yet abundantly suflicient for 
the cure or removal of the evils to which it is liable; if, morcoVer, it 
should be proved by experience, that these principles have in opera¬ 
tion fully elfectcd all that could have been justly expected from them,— 
and that, in every ago and climate, and under every circumstance and 
condition of men ; wo have a most satisfactory proof that this system 
is from God. 

Applying these principles to the religion of Christ, we have, in the 
" work before us, ample proof of its divine origin. Such indeed are the 
obvious excellencies of the Christian faith, that a much less elaborate 
comparison tlian Mr. Alley has aflorded, would satisfy a candid en¬ 
quirer of its superiority over every other system. But it is neither 
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uninteresting nor uninstructive to view the systems of paganism and 
idolatry in their native deformity, that we may more adequately appre¬ 
ciate jtfae manifold blessings which attend our inheritance. 

We will observe in the outset, that our author has, upon the whole, 
executed his task with great ability and success. He has acted upon 
the equitable rule of admitting those principles only as belonging to 
any system which have been taught by its founder, or adopted by the 
acknowledged expounder of his tenets.—Thest form the text of his 
enquiries; and if he had exhibited their influence by a frequent recur¬ 
rence to eilects produced in the lives and conduct of the Disciples, he 
would have made the comparison more striking, and the conclusion to 
be drawn from them more weighty. Such references would not have 
added much to the bulk of his volume, and they would have rendered 
it more acceptable and profitable to younger students. We do not 
mean to speak of the work as other than very interesting in its present 
state; but W'ith such illustrations, its Interest would have been very 
greatly increased. 

Air. Alley takes, as the heads of his enquiry, the doctrines inculcated 
by the different systems relative to the Being and Attributes of God, 
Providence, the consolation afforded to and the spirit of devotion 
excited in the mind of the believer, the religious rites instituted by 
each, the motives and morals which they cherish, the instruction whicli 
they provide for the poor, tlieir influence on the female portion of so¬ 
ciety, the future state, the expiation or atonement for sin, the personal 
conduct of the founders of these systems, and, excepting our Saviour, 
their deficiencies as teachers or instructors. 

A comparison of truth with falsehood, thus pursued through its 
various parts, cannot fail to detect the one and establish the other;— 
the glorious light of the former continually breaks in upon us ; not to 
dazzle or overwhelm us, but to lead, to instruct, and to comfort us ; to 
manifest the extravagancies and horrors of the latter, and to make us 
feel how gross and dreadful that darkness is, in which mankind are 
naturally involved, and from which revelation only can deliver us. 
It compels superstitions to speak for thenicives, to manifest their cor¬ 
rupt origin, their devilish practices and destructive tendencies. It 
displays the wisdom, the benevolence, the grace of the Author of 
Giristianity, who brought life and ininiortiility to light, through a gos¬ 
pel, which by its efficacious doctrines, holy precepts, and instructive 
examples, delivers from death all those who receive it, and leads tlicm 
to everlasting life; emancipates them from the slavery of sin, that they 
may walk in the liberty of the children of that God whose service is 
perfect freedom; rescues them from the fearful looking for of eternal 
punishment, by placing before them a hope full of immortality. 
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But whilst we highly approve of Mr. Alley’s work, as far as he has 
carried it, we must regret two omissions —the effects produced hy our 
holy religion in mitigating the horrors of war,—and that most important 
part of our Lord’s ministry, in which he appeared as the fulfiller of 
the law.* 

The mild influence of the religion of Jesus is no where more evi- 
* dently displayed, than ip the effects it has produced on those events 
connected wkh military operations. The reader, who will minutely 
compare the practices of the most humane of heathen with those of 
Christian conquerors, cannot fail of being deeply impressed with the 
result. In the dark ages, when superstition occupied the place of true 
religion, cruelty, and every species of lawless violence, fraud and 
oppression, which can be practised by those possessed of warlike supe¬ 
riority, were unsparingly exercised; but subsequent to the Reforma¬ 
tion, as Christian principles have been diffused, their efflcacy has been 
felt; and in tlie same proportion as they have been received, modera¬ 
tion, clemency, and justice, have prevailed amongst those avowedly 
foes. The conduct of the victorious Turks towards the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Scio, and that of Britons towards the more fortunate 
ones of Franco, testify the truth of this assertion;—the former is a 
display of martial vengeance cherished by a diabolical creed,—the 
latter an exercise of military power disciplined by Christian prin¬ 
ciples. 

The other omission is the more remarkable, because it is that par¬ 
ticular excellence in which the Christian system so transcendantly sur- 
jiasses all others, and without which it would have been so defective 
and incomplete. The utmost stretch of every false religion has been 
to offer a sacrifice for sin, to substitute an innocent victim in the place 
of the guilty worshipper, and to represent the Almighty as accepting 
the imperfect obedience of the penitent, in the stead of the perfect one 
required. The offering most probably was a remnant of the Divine 
institution. As darkness and corruption extended themselves over 
the earth, the instruction connected with the rite became perverted or 
misapplied; but the institution itself Avas too solemn and too important 
in the hands of those to whose administration it was entrusted to be 
neglected. It was reserved for the Christian revelation to teach 
the fulfilment of the law by a surety, and that the obedience of that 
surety would be accepted by God as the justification or meritorious 
righteousness of the believer. 

It is clear that the reward of obedience is originally as gratuitous as 
any other gift of the Almighty ; but when Adam received the covenant 
from his Creator, a penalty was annexed to his transgression, and his 
obedience was rewarded by a promise of happiness. His fulfilment of 
these conditions became his righteousness, as the breach of them became 
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his condemnation. God his Creator had a full and entire right to all the 
services of his creature, but by this covenant he waved this demand, 
and promised a reward for the obedience which he might have exacted 
as a debt. c 

In consequence of this benevolent charter, Adam’s obediebce, had 
he maintained it, would have become his,meritorious righteousness 
before God, and he might have claimed his reward. 

After the Fall, the Son of God became the Mediator of a new cove¬ 
nant, which was to restore to mankind tl>e blessing forfeited by the 
transgression of their first parents. To effect this, two things were 
necessary ; a victim to whom their sins might be transferred, and who, 
bearing their iniquities, might suflcr in their stead; and a surety who 
might fulfil the law in their place, and provide a ])erfcct and meri¬ 
torious righteousness to be transferred by faith to them that believe:— 
without such a double transfer, man could not be said to be restored 
to his former relation; he would have been placed in a new one. 

This w'as accomplished by the same Mediator, when he took upon 
himself the form of a servant, to die for our sins, and to live for our 
justification. 13y the former, he atoned for our guilt; by the latter, he 
obtained for us the glories of eternity. His obedience was meritorious 
before his passion; but till that was accomplished, no subjects were pre¬ 
pared to receive it. The same union of the divine and human natures, 
which gave unlimited value to the atonement, gave it also to the fulfil¬ 
ment, and provided both a sacrifice and a righteousness sufficient for 
all who believe in Jesus. 

In accordance with this, both his death and resurrection were his 
own acts. He fulfilled tlie law, therefore death had no dominion over 
him:—He laid down his life an offering for sin, and he took it up 
again, because, having fulfilled the law, he could not be holden in cap¬ 
tivity by death, to which he had voluntarily submitted himself; hence 
the reward promised to the perfect obedience of Adam, whilst he was 
competent to fulfil it, is now conveyed to us, (who are incompetent,) 
through the righteousness of Jesus Chist, whose stipulated engage¬ 
ment as our surety, required him to live as well as die for us. 

The faith that gives the penitent an interest in this atonement, must 
ever have a purifying influence on the conduct. We cannot conceive 
of repentance without a departure from those works of which we re¬ 
pent, or without love to that Parson by whom we are delivered from 
the consequences of those deeds which excite our penitence. To de¬ 
part from these works, we must turn to those tliat are opposite; that 
is, from rebellion to obedience. 

True faith worketh by love, the only principle that can ensure a 
ready o^dience to the will qf another; hence the lives of those who 
are really Christians are spent in conformity to that of their Divine 
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Master, who came to form, unto himself a ' peculiar , people ^ zealous of 
good works, and who will obey hini, as those in foriper ages have don^, 
even to martyrdom, rather than neglect that holiness without ^liich 
no man can see the Lord.. 

Had this been the doctrin^ of a sect or par^, Mr. Alley woul^ h^ve 
done well to have passed it over m silence; but it is equally with the 
atonement an essential of, Christianity, and is set fqrth as such by that 
Church of which he is a minister.—Take either of these away, and the ‘ 
foundation is destroyed. 

We fihd it very difficult to present the reader with such extracts as 
may give him a clear and correct idea of the author’s mqthod of mak¬ 
ing this estimate. 

If our limits allowed, we could hardly select passages which would 
be more gratifying to our readers than those chapters relating to do¬ 
mestic and female manners. As, however, we cannot take the whole, 
wc will extract portions of each. The first presents a correct picture 
how they fared in Grecian and Roman society. 

The happiness of domestic life was, in fact, considered, in Greece, as of 
little moment. The state was every thing; the wife, but as she gave robust 
citizens to the state, was nothing. Jn Sparta she might seek, without shame or 
dishonour, to remedy an unfruitful union, by a temporary departure from her 
husband; and her husband might not only transfer her, for the same reason, 
and against her inclination, as freely as he might lend a tripod or a vase, but 
invite into his house the auxiliary husband whom he was to impose on the obe¬ 
dient acceptance of his wife. If she bore a sickly child, her maternal feelings 
were to be outraged; and the infant, because likely to become a burthen to the 
public, was to be cast into a cavern to perish. If her child proved to be healthy 
and robust, it was considered as the property of the state, and unfeelingly re¬ 
moved from the superintendance of her fondness and her care. In her earlier 
days she had been regarded only as an instrument of political advantage. She 
was required to mingle in the public exercises of wrestling, of the quoi^ and of 
the race, for the purpose of increasing her stature and her strength; and in order 
to extinguish tlie weakness of jealousy by which society is so much disturbed, 
and to provoke young men to marriage, that they might become more serviceable 
U> the commonwealth, she was taught tO'exhibit herself without resen-e in the 
naked dance, and, at all times, to robe her person in a manner that might best 
disclose the beauty and symmetry of her limbs. After her marriage she was to 
be no less instrumental to public purposes. Her value was to be estimated by 
the addition which she made to tne sound and robust population of the state; 
and, on this principle, the right of her husband to her exclusive fidelity, was to 
be measured only by the political rule of public beneht. 

At Athens and at Home many of these degrading institutions were adopted 
or extolled. It has been already observed that the profound and accomplished 
Plato approved of the community of women, of tlie naked dance, and of the ex¬ 
posure of children; and Peiicles, devoted to the charms of Aspasia, is said not 
*on1y to have repudiated his wife, but to have transferred her to another. The 
Homan ri vailed the Greek in these flagrant violations of decorum and of justice. 
The grave and formal moralist, the dignified senator, the distinguished states¬ 
man, they who were the judges, and they who were the makers, of the laws, 
admitted and practised the Spartan doctrine, by which the husband was authorized 
to dispose of the person of the wife. Tlic unfortunate matron was sometimes to 
be consigned, without divorce, to the temporary possession of her Imsband’s 
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friendp and to be again received by her wedded master, only to be again exposed 
to the same indignity. With similar barbarity her child was to be exposed, 
whenever the prudence orparsimony of the father should incline him to prevent 
the increase of his family, and, what was yet more execrable, she might be 
commanded and compelled by her legal tyrant, to become herself the murderer, 
on its birth, of her'unoffending infant.” P. 364—366. * 

Our author thinks the situation of the Hindu female yet worse. 

As we advance from the West to the East, we shall discover, in the con- c 
dition of the female sex, still more legible marks of Hie vile misrule of folly and 
of despotism. The tyranny of institution appears to extend from the throne 
to the household. He, who is himself a slave, becomes an oppressor in his 
turn. lie rules in his dwelling as the Uajah or the Satrap rules ib his pro¬ 
vince ; and the law of marriage, which is every where the humiliation of the 
woman and the wife, seems to have been dictated but by his pride, his selfish¬ 
ness, his injustice, and his tyranny. 

“ Polygamy, the despot of domestic life, prevails over the whole Eastern world. 
With equal contempt of nature, of justice, of public and private welfare, one 
portion of the human species is invariably degraded into a subservient instru- < 
ment of the passions of the other, l emnlc beauty is trained but to enliancc 
th^pleusures of a despotic master, and to be secluded by his selfishness and 
his suspicion from tlie intercourse of society. This dominant spirit exists not 
merely among the higher classes of society, but extends to the dwellings of 
private life, and affords litlle opportunity, to those whom it oppresses, for the 
exercise either of love or of virtue. Prom the subjugation which it perpetu¬ 
ates there is no escape. Hope and liberty are equally lost, 'ibe darkness is 
always the same; and the unhappy victims have nothing to do but to submit, 
in the very tameness of despondency, to the will of their jealous and tyrannical 
roasters. 

“ The religion of the Hindu afforded an early sanction to this unhappy humili¬ 
ation of the female sex. Framed in the veiy spirit of partiality and injustice, 
it has exercised a corresponding influence over the whole order of .society. 
Hie seraglio derives authority from its enactments; and it legitimates the 
despotism which has left nothing to the feebleness of woman hut slavery and 
submission. 

** Under this religion we look for no bond of union in the married state, but 
such as may exist between the master and the slave. The number of wives 
does not appear to have been limited by a single precept or command. The 
cells of the harem are to be augmented, and inmates supplied, according to the 
fancy, the caprice, or the means of the husband. He who was taught to con¬ 
sider himself as of a superior nature, was to rule over a number of beings whom 
he regarded as of a subordinate class; the inferior many were to depend for 
happiness on the will of the superior one; and the connexion which was tlms 
formed,—a connexion always of doubtful Ic ;e and certain tyranny,—was cal¬ 
culated rather to ensure on one side the obedience of fear, and to confirm on 
the other the authority of command, than to promote the felicity of domestic 
union, by exciting a mutuality of affection and of esteem. 

“ The Hindu wife can scarcely be said to be the companion of her husband, 
the solace of his cares, or the object‘of his regard. Shd is not expected to 
please by qualities of mind, but by servility of obedience. She lias nothing to 
do but to give children to her master, and to conform to his will; and she 
might be estranged from the essential duties of the wife and mother, if she" 
were permitted to direct her attention to intellectual accomplishments. In 
early life, accordingly, she is carefully immured in the dwelling of her parents ; 
and, when married, she is, with similar caution, secluded in the apartments of 
the harem. After having passed eight or ten years beneath the rigid inspec¬ 
tion of parental vigilance, she is, for the rest of her days, to submit to the 
suspicious superintendance of Conjugal jealousy. No means of improvement 
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are afforded to her youth. lu general she can neither read nor write. To 
her, the acquiremeiits which enhance the charm of beauty and of virtue, are of 
little value. It is enough if she posses the habits of docility, and learn to 
obey. 

<*She is not doomed by marriage merely to a rigorous'seclusion from the 
world: Ihe is charged, as was the Lady of ancient Greece, wjth the cares and 
anxieties oC household management. Labours, little adapted to the delicacy of 
her sex, are to be patiently endured. Every neglect of her domestic offices is 
a high and a penal offence against the legitimate but despotic authority of her 
nusband; ana so earnest is the law to enforce the industry of the Hindu wife, 
that slie is expressly required not merely to occupy the hours of the day in her- 
family arrangements, but ^ to rise wflile it is yet night’ in order to resume the 
driuluery %hich the servitude of marriage may prescribe. 

*‘The injustice which thus depresses the sex, extends to the actions and the 
will of the widow. The despotism of the departed husband claims, even from 
the grave, the devotion of the wives whom he has left behind him. One of 
them, at least, is required, as we have seen, to ascend the pile on which his 
body is to he consumed, in order that he may not be deprived of the future 
^attendance of life slave, from whom be has been accustomed to receive a pre¬ 
scribed and heartless obedience; and female life is daily to be sacriSced in 
compliance with an institution utterly opposed to every principle of utility,iAf 
humanity, and of justice, and utteily adverse to the order, the welfare, aOd the 
happiness of society,” P. 382—386. 

Mahometanism presents a picture very similaf. 

** It docs not appear that the disciples of Mahomet have learned to be more 
just to the rights of the female sex, than the worshippers of \'ishnu or of Brama. 
The Mahometan girl, after having been subjected to restraint from her birth, 
is married young, and without any reference to affection or choice. The hus¬ 
band is selected by her parents only to become her master. From the obscure 
privacy of the parental homi?, she is conducted to the bridal chamber, hence¬ 
forth to endure Ihe uncontrolled authority of conjugal power. No stranger is 
to he admitted into her presence. Even a brother is separated from her by a 
boundary which may rarely, if ever, be passed; and the charities of kindr^ 
are to merge for ever in the exclusive duty required by the unequal tyranny of 
the laws. 

This duty converts the wife into a slave. Whatever be the negligence or 
contumacy with which she is treated, she may not reebonstrate. She may be 
accused, and questioned, and punished; but the voice of accusation from her 
lips would be a frightful omen in a seraglio. When her husband appears, she 
must clothe hor face in smiles, and bend to his pleasure and caprice, or abide 
the punishment due to contumacy and disrespect. She may. be degraded, 
chastised, divorced, put to death, in his wrath. No inquiry is made concern¬ 
ing her fate. No appeal to justice may bring to light the secrets of the 
harem.” Pp, 393, 394. . 

Every caution of the law is exercised to satisiy the jealousy and suspicion 
of one sex by i]|slricting the liberty of the other. Women are not merely re¬ 
quired to be staid in their deportment; * to resirain their eyes, to veil their 
necks, to discover neither their hands, nor their face, nor the ornaments of 
their persons,* and to avoid all intercourse, however momentary,' beyond the' 
circuit of their prison. They must attend to the duties of their household, and 
economise the property of their husbands with rigorous exactness. If they 
ptoye perverse or negligent, they may be haughtily rebuked, confined to their 
apartments, and mortihed hy stripes. For crimes of a deeper die, they are to 
experience a more adequate punisJiraent, No palliation of their errors is to be 
found in the neglect and tyranny to whicli they are exposed; and by the very 
authority which permits the husband to satisfy the utmost vagrancy of desire, 
a lingenng death is awarded to the incontinence of the wife, and she is Mo be 
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imprisoned in a separate chamber until death release herefrom her sorrows and 
her shame.” Pp- 306. 

Let us now turn from these sickening details, to inquire what are 
the corresponding provisions in the Christian code. 

But Christ looked from the conduct to the heart; and in the heart he 
souglit to lay the foundation of obedience. It is not enough that man conform 
externally to the law. Crime may exist without deed. The professors of the 
gospel are, therefore, admonished, not merely to observe the letter, but thet 
spirit, of the precept; that is, to watch over their ^passions and their thoughts, 
and to preserve irom contamination thQ purity of the mifid. The secret 
emotion, the incipient desire, the inward movement, the glance of the eye, may 
merit the punishment due to the adulterer. If the guilt be conceived within, 
the law is violated; and the authority, which proclaimed the law, has also 
proclaimed, that < Whoso looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.’ 

And the obedience which is here required is not to consist in a cold and 
formal obser\ance. The union of marriage is of a sacred character, not to be 
cemented by w'orldly and mercenary considerations, but by those consecrated « 
affections which preserve the fidelity and unity of attachment as well in poverty 
dTin wealth ; and which is capable of enduring without diminution, or rather 
is brightened while it endures, the rudest and the most painful trials. The 
husband and wife, we are told, should be prepared to sacrifice for each other, if 
necessary, every affectioifWhich they had hitherto been accustomed to consider as 
most dear and binding. No other relationship of life is4o be suffered to inter¬ 
fere between them. They are to leave father, and mother, and sister, and 
brother, rather than suffer the sacredness of their common engagement to be 
impaired. They are to become one; to be united in the sameness of interest 
and of heart; and * whether in sickness or in health, in joy or in sorrow/ they 
are to administer to each other with mutual fidelity * so long as they both shall 
live.’ ” Pp. 401, 402. 

The sanctions of this hapjiy and sacred union, as recorded in the New 
Testament, are of a temporal and eternal character. In every page we discover, 
on this subject, some afiectionate admonition, or some alarming menace; and 
counsel and prohibition, and precept and command, are eniplcwed, with equal 
earnestness, to guard and preserve the sanctity of marriage. Ibe guilty hus* 
band, and the unfaithful wife, are charged not to deceive themselves with the 
hope of impunity. ^ Tribulation and sorrow,’ such is the annunciation, * shall 
assuredly be the lot of the adulterer.’ Adultery itself is classed with the most 
degrading and pernicious crimes. It is placed, by Evangelist and Apostle, in 
the foul catalogue of idolatry, extortion, blasphemy, robbery, and murder; a^d, 
if they who are guilty of those sins, and shall die in them, * may in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ the same exclusion is reserved for the 
punishment of the crime which violates the lacred union of man and wife. 

** The institution of marriage, which has oeen thus defined and thus sane* 
tioned, is intimately connected with private and public wclf^e. It stands 
opposed to polygamy, which is at variance with the constitution of our nature, 
aiad to that lacility of divorce, which has been always a source of mischief and 
of crime. It represses that licentious commerce which degiades the character 
of both sexes, incapacitates the mind for all moral and intellectual pleasures, 
wears away that quick and ready perception of guilt which constitutes an 
essential quality in every virtuous mind, and generally produces that profligaoy 
of principle which manifests itself in a contempt for all the obligations of piety 
and of virtue. It tends to preserve the peace and union of married Hm by 
aecuring or strengthening the bonds of domestic harmony, and enforcing the 
mutuality of domestic interests and affections. It raises the female sex from 
aatate of dependance and humiliation, to their proper condition in life; affords 
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them security in marriage from the insult and shame of unmerited repudiation; 
supplies* on many occasions* the decline of personal attachment in their hus¬ 
bands* by a sense of religious obligation; and gires them an authority in their 
household which better enables them to fblftl the high duties required of them 
as matrons and as wives. It provides with equal justice for the security and 
comfort of the weaker part* and for the legitimate authority of the stronger; 
and* admitting the sex to a participation of the advantages and blessings of 
social intercourse* and teaching them to respect themselves* while it demands 
for them the respect of the world* women have become* under its protection* 
* incomparably more impro^d in their understanding* more refined in their sen¬ 
timents* more eultivated in their manners, and more certain of a just consider¬ 
ation in imblic and private life* 'than they ever could pretend to be under 
any otheg^vstem of marriage established by law or religion in the world.” 
Pp. 404, 405. 

“ By Carriage* then* according to the law of Christ* the best interests of 
each of tlih parties concerned are protected and preserved. If women be raised 
(o a higher rank in the estimation of society than they had before enjoyed* they 
are not the less bound to consult the welfare and happiness of their husbands. 
If men be deprived of the dominion which they had been accustomed to exer¬ 
cise* they have acquired a new right to the undeviating love and fidelity of their 
wives. The condition of both is eminently improved. Both are unitecMbr 
their mutual happiness by a law of mutual justice. Both are to dwell together* 
under the common bond of wise and salutary obligation* for their common 
felicity. Is there restriction ? It is that only which limits caprice and crime. 
Is there liberty ? It is that only whicli is regulated by equal and impartial 
duty. The union of the household is consecrated by the spirit of liberal and 
generous association. Instead of the obsequiousness of the slave, there is love. 
Instead of the depression of one party* and the domination of the other* there 
are concordant obligations* and peaceful and hallowed unanimity. Under the 
ehelter of this domestic economy* new or better relationships spring up. The 
duties due to father and mother, or by them* are more clearly ascertained. 
Children* instead of being weighed in the balance of public utility* and ex¬ 
posed or neglected by the cruelty of their natural protectors* are consigned to 
the guardianihip of parental probity and alTection; and the name of family is 
that only of a kindred association, held together by the unperverted charities of 
the heart* and regulated by the rule of reciprocal obligation. If these efiects 
be not always experienced in married life* let not the law be blamed* but the 
folly or the guilt which resists the law. Often* however, such consequences 
are visible in the domestic scene. A harmony, a tenderness* a community of 
heart and of spirit* are there to be found* which never could exist beneath the 
d^potism of Oriental authority* in the unequal society of an Attic dwelling, or 
under the impure and offensive laws of Spartan policy.” Pp. 406* 407. 

Wc must congratulate the public upon this accession to our stock of 
theological literature, and we cannot doubt but that it will become cx« 
tensivciy and permanently useful. Mr. Alley appears to have spared 
no labour in reading, comparing, and duly considering the writings and 
opinions of those authors from whose works he was likely to obtain 
the most authentic information on the subjects of his research. To 
great patience of investigation, he has united sound judgment* with a 
comprehensive view of the present edects and future consequences of 
those doctrines upon which he has treated. 
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Art. II. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, By Thomas Hartwjsi.1i Horn£| M. A. Illus-' 
trated with Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts, Fourth 
and FifUi Editions. 4 vols. 8vo. Cadell, 1823, 1825. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures; for the Use 
of English Readers, By W. Carpenter. Illustrated frith Maps 
and Plates, 8vo. Wightman and Cramp, 1826. 

c 

As Christian Remembrancers, we cannot but rejoice 'In the appear¬ 
ance of every treatise which has for its object the promotion of sacred 
literature. Mr. Carpenter's volume therefore has a claim to our early 
consideration. Of Mr. Horne’s Introduction, an account was given 
in a former volume of our journal; nor should wc have again ad¬ 
verted to it, but for the very great resemblance which Mr. Carpenter's 
book bears to it in the disposition of the Title-page, the form and type 
of the other pages, the identity of the head-lines of many of those 
pages, the order and mode of exhibiting the table of contents, as well 
as the verbal coincidence of very many passages ;—all which, together 
with several other minute circumstances that arrested our attention in 
going through his volume, led us to conclude that, notwithstanding 
Mr. C. offers his work as an original production, he lias been very 
largely indebted to Mr. Horne’s labours, particularly to his third and 
fourth volumes, copying his quotations from, and references to, English 
authors, without hinting in the slightest degree at the source whence 
he has derived his materials. As this is a grave charge, we shall now 
submit to our readers the grounds upon which wc have formed this 
conclusion: and we shall arrange oitr observations, first, under the 
head of Order ; and, secondly, under tahen verbatim (or with 

colourable alteration) from Mr, Hprne^ without any acknowledgment, 

I. Instances in which the Order of Mr, Horne has been taken by 
Mr. Carpenter.—Passing over the first part of Mr, C.’s volume, which 
contains directions for the reading of the Bible, wc come to his second 
part, which coincides with Mr. Horne's fourth volume, and treats on 
the Books of Scripture. And here ■ fc find the order of an entire 
division of Mr. Horne’s volume (containing upwards of sixty of bis 
closely printed pages)—we mean the chronological arrangement of the 
prophetic books— taken without the slightest reference to Mr, Home, 
This arrangement we believe to he peculiarly Mr. Horne’s. No 
English writer ever before disposed the prophetic books in that order, 
which is the result of much laborious and learned research among the 
works of foreign continental critics, which are in the hands of few 
per5!ons. 

Mr. Horke opens his chapters on the prophets with “ General 
Observations on the Prop1\ets and their writings.” Mr. Carpenter's 
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section on this subject is entitled “ General Observations on the inter¬ 
pretation of the Prophetic Weitings.” Mr. Horne next exhibits “ the 
Prophets who flourished before the BabyloniKU Captivity and gives 
the books of the Prophets ^onah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah^ Joel, Micah, 
Nahum, ^nd Zephaniah. Mr. Carpenter copies his division with a. 
trifling alteration, and has Prophets who flourished'* prior to the 
%Babylonim Captivity, and then come the books just mentioned, pre¬ 
cisely in Mr..Horne’s order; excepting that, instead of saying “The 
Book of the Prophet Jonah,” &c. — Mr. C. says, “ The Book of 
Jonah,” ftc.; an alteration evidently merely colourable. 

Mr. Horne next gives The Prophets who flourished near to and 
during the BahyloniA’s Captivity,'^ Mr. Carpenter has the same iden¬ 
tical words, with the single colourable alteration of Babylonim for 
BabyloniKu, and he follows Mr. Horne’s chronological order as before, 
for the several books. 

Lastly, Mr. Horne gives “ The Pro])hcts who flourished after tHe 
return of the Jews from Babylon : and Mr. Carpenter has “ Prophets, 
WHO FLOURISHED AFTER THE RETURN FROM Babvlok and then comc 
the Books of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, precisely in Mr, Horne's 
order! 

Our readers will observe, that Mr. Carpenter does not offer his 
book as a bond fide abridgment of the labours of a previous author : 
but, without making any the slightest acknowledgment, he seizes upon 
an important chronological arrangement of a portion of the books of 
beripture, and boldly imposes it on his readers as his own ! 

By far the largest portion of Mr. Carpenter’s book treats on Jewish 
Antiquities: and here again we find him laying Mr. Horne’s method 
under contribution. It so happens, that Mr. Home's third volume, 
which is wholly devoted to Biblical Antiquities, treats that subject also 
in an original order. All the English writers on Jewish Antiquities— 
and especially Godwyn and Jennings (who are Mr. Carpenter’s chief 
authorities, where he deserts Mr. H.)—discuss them under the heads 
of “ Persons,” “ Places,” and “ I'imcs.” But Mr. Horne, with great 
propriety, gives, first, what he calls “ A Sketch of the Historical and 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land;" Mr. Carpenter also favours 
us with “ A Sketch of Sacred Geography." 

Next, in Mr. Florne’s work, come “ Political Antiquities of the 
Jews and this very division is copied by Mr. Carpenter, verbatim. 
Under this head, Mr. Horne treats of the different/onw* of govern¬ 
ment, from the Patriarchal times to the Babylonian Captivity. Mr. 
Carpenter, too, has a section, Forms of Government,** beginning in 
like manner with the Patriarchal, 

Mr. Horne’s second chapter, being wholly drawn from Greek and 
Latin writers, is passed over by Mr. Carp^tcr; but the order of his 
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third chapter is taken without scruple, one or two transpositions ex* 
cepted. To adduce an instance or tw'o : Mr. Horne's first section is 
entitled “ Jewish Courts of Judicature and Legal Proceedings Mr, 
Carpenter’s third section is the same, verbathn; and he has followed, 
with one or two'transpositions, Mr, H.’s order, in his chapter on the 
Criminal Law of the Jews, besides verbal coincidences md references to 
the same pages of the same (which we shall point out in the^ 

course of this article), so minute, as to satisfy us that Mr* Horne’s 
work has been perpetually before him, and very frequently copied in 
the very original Popular Introduction of Mr. Carpenter. Has Mr. H. 
a chapter on the Jewish and Roman Modes of computing time ? Mr. C. 
has a section on the Divisions and Modes of reckoning Time. Has 
Mr. C. a chapter on the ** Tributes and Taxes mentioned in the Scrip* 
turcs?"' Mr. C. also has a section, entitled “ Tributes and Taxesf 
in which he follows Mr. Horne’s order of treating the subject; though ’ 
nc^ other previous English writer on Jewish Antiquities ever discussed 
it in this way. Mr. H. has a chapter on the “ Military Affairs of the 
Jews and other Nations mentioned in the Scriptures** Mr. Carpenter, 
also, has a section, entitled “ Military Affairs;** and, for several pages 
of his volume, Mr. Horne’s headline, “ Military Affairsf i^ duly 
taken and printed in Italics. 

Part III. of Mr. Horne’s third volume treats on the Sacred Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Jews: here again Mr. Carpenter has a little varied the 
numerical order of his sections ; but we find him still copying Mr. H. 
Has the latter a section on “ The Jewish Church and its Membersf 
and on the Ministers of the Temple ?** Mr. C. has a chapter, en¬ 
titled “ Members and Officers of the Jewish Church;* and another on 
the Ministers of the Sanctuary. Mr. Horne's chapter on the “ Cor* 
rtiptions of Religion by the Jewsf is taken, with a single verbal alter¬ 
ation by Mr. C. —“ Corruptions of Religion among the Jews;** and, in 
his sections of this chapter, he follows Mr. Horne’s order. 

Part IV. of Mr. H.’s third volume is entitled, “ Domestic Antiqui* 
ties of the Jews** Mr. C, has a chapter on the “ National and Do* 
mcstic Customs of the Jews ;** and, thdugh he has varied Mr. Horne’s 
logical order, as to the sections, in the details of those sections, he has 
most evidently copied him. 

It would extend this article to an undue length, were we to specify 
all the very minute coincidences, in the point of order, which we have 
discovered in Mr. Carpenter’s volume: we think that enough has been 
adduced to convince our readers that he has committed a gross —we had 
almost said—wholesale plagiarism on Mr. H*; (for our readers will 
observe, that Mr. Carpenter does not offer his volume as an abridg* 
ment); and has not had the generosity to acknowledge the source to 
which he is so largely indebted. 
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II. We now come to the head of passages taken vERBATiiff or mth 
colourable alterations^from Mr. HomCy without acknowledgment,—not 
even that of putting the passages so taken between quotation commas. 
Where, indeed, Mr. H. had consulted any very rare books, or refers 
to foreign sources, Mr, Carpenter has not copied hhn, except in one 
or two instances which shall presently be adduced ; but where Mr. H. 
has cited verbatim, or has abridged any English author^ whose publi¬ 
cation is of tolerably eksy purchase, there Mr. Carpenter has quoted 
the same passages, in the sam^ order and manner that Mr. Home has 
done; and we have in some instances detected him copying Mr. Home’s 
original summaries, which he supplied where the authors bond fide 
quoted by him had furnished no such summaries. We will adduce as 
few instances as we well can; but enough, we trust, to convince our 
readers:— 

Mr. Hor»e,Vo 1. IV- p. 10,* speaking of the Book of Leviticus, says: “ This 
book ADUMBRATES ikt State of the church in the wilderness of this world, untiUier 
arrival at the heavenly Canaan ,— an eternal rest. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x. 1, and 
in various parts of his Epistle to the Hebrews, has shewn that these things pre¬ 
figured, and were applicable to, the Christian church." 

Mr. Carpenter, p. 50, says—It should be remarked, that the many events 
recorded in this book, adumbrate the state of the church in the wilder- 

NESS^OF THIS WORLD UNTIL HER ARRIVAL AT THE PROMISED CaNAAN, — the 
ETERNAL REST. See 1 CoB. X. &C.** 

Here the word an is by Mr. C. altered to the, and Mr. Horne’s 
punctuation even to the little dash after the word Canaan. A few lines 
after, Mr. Horne says:— 

“ Types of the Messiah arc, Moses (compare Dcut. xviii. 15.)— Aaron (Heb. 
iv. 14—16. V. 4, 5)— the Paschal Lamb (Kxod. xii. 46, with John xix. 36, and 
1 Cor. V. 7, Manna (Exod. xvi. 15, with 1 Cor. x. 3.)—the Rock in 

lloreb (Exod. xvii. 6, with 1 Cor. x. 4.)— the Merry Seat (Exod. xxxvii. 6, 
with Rom. iii. 25. Heb. iv, 16.)— the Tabemack (Exod. xl. with John i. 
14.Gr.)" 

Mr. Carpenter has—** In this book are also presented several types of the 
Messiah; such as, Moses, Deut. xviii. 15; Aaron, Heb. iv. 14—16- v. 4,5.; 
i\\e paschal lamb. Ex. xii. John xix. 36.; the manna, Ex. xvi. 15. 1 Cor. x. 3.; 

the rock in Horeb, Ex. xvii. 6. 1 Cor. x. 4.; the mercy-seat, Ex. xxxvii. 6. 

Rom. iii. 25. Heb. iv. 16.; the tabernacle, Exofl. xl. John i. 14. Gr, taber¬ 
nacled** 

Our readers will observe liere, that the only difference between 
Mr. Horne and Mr. Carpenter is, that the former uniformly prints his 
references to scripture texts between parentheses; the latter has taken 
the same words and texts, and printed them in italics, in like manner,and 
^omitted nothing but the parentheses, and the word with,” and adding 
the word tabernacled. On this plagiarism from Mr. Home, we have 
further to remark, that, before him, no English writer on the Bible ever 
exhibited the types in this way. A learned foreign writer, whose work 


* Wi' make our references to Ike fbuith edition. 
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is not of common occurrence in this country, (and to which Mr. Horne 
has acknowledged his obligations in the Appendix to his 2d volume,)— 
wc mean Moldenhawer—does exhibit the types in this way. Hero, 
therefore, is evidence, amounting to demonstration, that Mr. Carpenter 
has taken verbatim from Mr. Horne. 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. p. 21, speaking of the Book of Deuteronomy, says—- 

This 6fth book ef Moses drives its name from the title (AEYTEPONOMION) 
prefixed to it by the translators of the Septuagint Version, wtiich is a compotmd 
term, signifying the second law, or the law repeated, because it contains a repc^ 

tition of the Law of God, given by Moses to t/ie Israelites . From a com- 

poruon (f Deut, i. 5. with xxiv. 1. lY appears to have heeti written by Mo^t in the 
plains qfMoab, a shorl time before his death'* 

Mr. C^enter, p. 62, colourably alters a few words, and thus expresses him¬ 
self :—** Tne title of this book has been derived from the Greek version, where 
it is called ^evrepovopiov — a compound term, sigttifying the second law, becaitse it 
contains a repetition of the law given to the Israelites by the mediation of Moses, 
From a^comparison of chap. i. 5, with chap, xxiv.l, it ap^)ears to have been written 
by Moses in the plains of Moab, a short time prior to his death** 

6n this passage we have to remark, that no other English writer, 
besides Mr. Horne, lias thus expressed himself on tlic Hook of Deute¬ 
ronomy. Roberts, in his Clavis Bibliorum, or Key to the Bible,* docs 
nor; Dr. A. Clarke, in liis Commentary, does not, neither docs Dr. Gray, 
in his admirable Key to the Old Testament: and these are the prin¬ 
cipal, if not the only authorities, on the books of Scripture, which 
Mr. Carpenter appears to have consulted. Here again he has been 
guilty of gross plagiarism. 

In Vol, IV. pp. 90—ys, Mr. Horne gives a summary of the patri¬ 
archal creed, as it existed in the time of Job, from Dr. Hales’ Ana¬ 
lysis of Chronology ; and Mr. Good’s translation of the Book of Job, 
which he introduces in the following terms:—■ 

Independently of the important instruction and benefit, which may be derived 
froma devout perusal of the Book of Job, this divine poem is of no small value,ns 
transmitting to us a faithful delineation of the patriarchal doctrines of religion 
And what says Mr. Carpenter? But independent qf the important instruction 
which may be derived from a devout perusal of the book qf Job, it must be consi^ 
dered as a most invaluable document, as containing a faithful delineation of the 
patriarchal religion.** (P. 82.) Mr. Home does give an abstract of the patri¬ 
archal creed from both the authors above ciu J: but though Mr. Carpenter cites 
Mr. Good, it is pretty evident to us that he hail not Dr. Hales’ work Wore him : 
for not only does he not cite the particular part of Dr. H.’s Analysis which he 
pretends to quote, but he actually omits the two grand articles of the patriarchal 
faith (which Mr. Horne had faithfully and properly introduced from Dr. Hales'); 
viz. 1, That there is a God; and 2, That he is a rewarder of them that dili¬ 
gently seek him I 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. p. 121, in giving an abstract of Mr. Holden’s 
view of Ecclesiastes collected from his Preliminary Dissertation, (which 
he cites, ** Prelim. Dis. pp. Ixv. Ixxiii—Ixxii.”) thus expresses himself: 


* Mr. Home occaHionally quotes verbatim from the folio edition of this work: Mr. 
Carpenter quotes the same identical pi^sages on the same suf^ects from an 6vo edition ! 
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y In prosecuting his inquiry into the chief good, Solomon has divided his 
work into two parls. The firsts which extends to the tenth verse of the sixth 
chapter^ is taken up in demonitrating the vanity of all earthly rondiVions, occu/mi- 
tUmSf afid pleasures ; the second part^ which includes the remuindet of the hookf is 
occupied in euloeUing wisdom, and tn describing its nature^ its excellencCf Us 
benejicial effects, ^ 


Now what says Mr. Carpenter ? p. 88. Mr. Holden, in his 
‘ Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes,’ has divided the work 

* into two principal parts, , 21te firsts &'c.” and precisely as above given. 
Now, we can Venture to say tha^ the whole of this passage is verbatim 
from M£. Horne, and that Mr. Holden’s book was 7}Ot before ^ftn, 
though he pretended to quote him : for he cites ** Prelim, Discourse^ 
p. Ixv. wiiereas Mr. Horne has Preliminary JDmertation ; and he 
cites p. Ixv. where not a word is to he found of what he professes to 
cite : he has even followed Mr. Horne’s spelling in the word eulogising, 

• which Mr. Holden writes eulogizing. Tlie whole synopsis of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, is verbatim the same as in Mr. Horne’s work, 
cepting that the numbers of the sections are omitted, but which happen 
to be necessary, in order to shew the bearings of the argument in that 
book. 


We have, however, in p. 90, of Mr. Carpenter’s volume, a clear 
demonstration (if further demonstration were wanted) that he has 
cited a rare English book without having ever seen it. 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. pp. 127, 128, has, in the compass of a few lines, 
given the substance of mucli learned research, concerning the opinions 
of eminent Hebraists, relative to the structure of Solomon’s Song : he 
thus expresses liimself:— 

Bauer, however, aflirms this poem to be an idyl; the same opinion is inti¬ 
mated by Jaim, wiio makes it consist of eight id^ls; but neither of these 
eminent critics assign any reasons for their opinion. Probably they derived it 
from Sir W. Jones, who, having compared this poem with some of the Cassides 
or idyls of the Arabian poets, concludes, with expressing his Judgment, that this 
Song ought to be classed among the Hebrew Idyls.’* 

*Mr. Horne refers to Sir W. Jones’s Pocscos Asiaticae Commentarii; 
and goes on to say, that Mr. Good considers the Song of Songs “ as 
a series of poems, each distinct and independent of tlic other. These 
he designates sacred idylsJ* Now, wliat does Mr. Carpenter say ? 
“ Mr. Good considers it as a series of idyls, like the Cassides of the poets 
of Arabia'' But, unfortunately for Mr. C., Mr. Good does not make 
use of the word “ cassides" at all, in the Introduction to his elegant, 
and now very scarce Translation of Solomon’s Song; but Mr. Carpenter 
has blundered what had been clearly stated by Mr. Horne, and he has 
quoted an author, whose book he had never seen. 

If we pass at once to the Gospel and Revelation of St. John, it is 
not because we have no instances of plagiarism to adduce (we could 
specify twenty at the least from the remqgiing books of the Old Tes- 
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Cament, and as many more from the Nevr Testament); but because we 
wish to shorten this article, as much as is practicable consistently witli 
critical justice. In VoL IV. pp. 893, 394, Mr. Horne has griven a sum« 
mary of the tenets of Cerinthus, drawn up from ** Mosheim’s Corn* 
mentarics, vol. i. pp. 337—347, Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ix. 
pp. 325—327, or 4to. vol. iv. pp. 567—569, Dr. Owen’s Observations 
on the Four Gospels, pp. 88—92.” We have taken the trouble to^ 
compare his references, especially Dr. Owen’s work, and find that 
Mr. H. has faithfully abstracted the authorities he has cited, particu¬ 
larly the last. I 

Mr. Carpenter has taken the whole of Mu Horne's passage^ verbatim 
to his very Italics (omitting, however, the Greek words, which the 
latter had faithfully given as he was bound to do from Dr. Owen) and 
dashes — between each article of the Corinthian tenets; and what 
authorities does he cite? Mr. Horne’s very authorities, which he * 
garbles thus: Mosheim’s Commentaries^ vol. i. p. 337, ^c. Lardner's 
Works^ vol. iv. p. 567, &c. Owen on the Four Gospels^ p, 88, &c. to 
which Mr. C. adds, “and Bishop Percy’s Key, p. 58, &c.” We also 
happen to have Bishop Percy’s Key, the second edition: and we find 
that the little epitome which he gives, is not only differently expressed^ 
but also differently printed, as to the words in Italic. 

In pp. 282, 283, Mr. Carpenter takes the whole of Mr. Horne's 
Synopsis of the First Epistle of St. John to his very Italics, for which, 
indeed, he refers to his fourth volume, but does not print the passage 
with quotation commas, as he ought to have done, both here and 
elsewhere. 

We come to the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Horn^, vol. iv. p. 186, thus expresses himself: “ Referring the reader to 

the works of Mede, Daubuz.and others, and especially to the learned and 

pious labours of Dr. Woodkoutej we shall conclude with the following Canons of 
interpretation, which have been proposed by the last mentioned critic and divine, 
has most successfully applied them to the exposition of the Apocalypse ** 

Then follow four canons, which Mr. H. has abridged from Dr. 
Woodhousc’s translation of tlie Apo^lypse, partly in his own words, 
and partly in those of Dr. W. Observe, now, how closely Mr. Car¬ 
penter treads in Mr. Home’s steps, without, however, acknowledging 
his obligations : thus says Mr. Carpenter, p. 289, 

“ We conclude these remarks, with the following very excellent Canoks ov 
INTERPRETATION, WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED BY DR. WOODilODSE, WHO 
HAS RfMSEtP APPLIED THEM with great SUCCCSS TO TUE EXPOSITION of the 
sacred book.” 

Two or three words are here colourably altered: and then follow 
the Canons as given by Mr. Horne, with a reference to Translation 
of the Apocalypse, p. xii. which it is evident that Mr. C. had not 
before him. c 
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We have so small a space left for our notice of Mr. Carpenter’s 
unacknowledged obligations to Mr. Horne’s third volume, that we will 
give only three. Speaking of the mountains of Palestine, Mr. Horne, 
vol. iii. p. 45, says, 

Mount Carmel is situated about ten miles to the* south of Acre, or 
Ptolemais^ on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It »s a range of hillsj ex¬ 
tending six or eight miles nearly north and souths coming from the plain of 
» Esdraelon, and ending in the promontory or cape which forms the bay of Accho^ or' 
Acre, It is very rocky, and is composed of a whitish stone^ with flints imbedded 
in it. On the east is a fine plaiuj watered by the river Kishotij and on the west a 
narrower vlain descending to the sea. Its greatest height does not exceed fifteen 
hundred feet. (Here Mr. H. cites Buckingham’s Travel^, pp. 119,120.) The 
summits of this mountain are said to abound with oaks and other trees; and^ 
among brambles^ wild vines and olive trees are still to befoundJ^ 

Mr. Carpenter, p. 312, says, (our readers will observe the exactness 
of his numeration,) 

» 2. Carmel is a range of hills, extending six or right miles, nearly north and 

south, coming from the plain of l^draelon, and emUng in the promontory or awe 
whichforms the bay of Accho. It is <f a whitish stone, with flints imbedded in it. 
It has on the west, a nnrrou^r plain descending to the sea. Its greatest height does 
not exceed fijlcen hundred MILES, (here Mr. Carpenter cites Buckingham’s 
Travels, p. 119.) The summits of these hills abound with oaks and other trees; 
and, among brambles, wild vines and olive trees may itill befound.^' 

The concluding sentence is not found in Mr. Buckingham’s book; 

' which, it is clear, Mr. Carpenter never saw: for, in the first place, 
hfr. B.’s description of Mount Carmel is somewhat differently ex¬ 
pressed; and in the next place, he states its height to be 1500 feet. 
We have taken the trouble to verify the passage: which Mr. Horne 
has correctly stated in hh own words. With the omission of a few 
words, Mr. Carpenter has copied Mr. H., even to his punctuation; 
and, not having Mr. Buckingham’s book to refer to, he has made him 
to say in p. 110, what is not there to be found: and what he has said 
in p. 120, he has blundered, and converted feet into miles ! 

We have already adverted to Mr, Carpenter’s Section on the Criminal 
Law of the Jews, as being frequently coincident in expressions with 
Mr. Horne's chapter on that subject. He quotes the same page^ of 
the same author, and the following passage will shew that be has copied 
several of Mr. Horne’s identical expressions. Mr. H. says, vol. iiL 
p. 120, 

“ Perjury is by the Mosaic Law, most peremptorily prohibilcd as a most heinous 
sin against God, Co whom the punishment (fit is lefi, and who in Exod. xx.7. 
exjjrcssly promises that ht will inflict it on the offender, without ordaining the 
irfiktion of any punishment by the temporal magistrate 

• Mr. Carpenter, p, 303, expresses himself thus : 

Perjury is prohibited most peremptorily as a heinous sin against God, to whom 
the punishment of it is hffl, and who cjpress/y promises to visit it on the v fouler, 
wUhaut ordaining any punishment to be inflkted by the temporal magistrate.** 

Here it will be seen that Mr. C. has taken Mr. Horne’s identical 
expressions, with one or two colourable alterations. 

VOL. IX. NO. I. n 
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Our limits forbid ns to point out all the instances in which 
Mr. Horne's summaries of chapters, as well as the body of his work) 
have been mercilessly plundered by Mr. Carpenter : we could fill many 
pages with the comparison. ^ 

In his Preface (p. iv.) Mr. Carpenter says, “ that his work must 
stand or fall, altogether apart from a consideration of his means or 
opportunities of imparting information.” After the specimens of gross, 
plagiarism which we have adduced, our readers will be at no loss to 
decide its sentence. We look in vaiirfor information on many topics 
of scripture interpretation, as well as of Jewish antiquities,, which he 
ought to have introduced, to make his book a comprehensive manual, 
all which are found in Mr. Home’s volumes available,” by means of 
the translations he has printed, “ to mere English readers though 
Mr. Carpenter in his Preface affirms the contrary. When, indeed, we 
deduct what Mr, C, has taken without acknowledgment from' 
Mr. Horne, and his wholesale extracts from other authors,—for instance, 
in pp. 9.^—107, TWEN'r Y-ONE pages verbatim, without the distmclion 
of quotation commas, from Ur. Smith's “ View of the Prophets,” &c ; 
though he pretends to say they “ uavi; been seeected*' from that 
excellent little work ; —in pp. 143—155, FORTY-FOUR pages from 
Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. III. pp. 40—8.3, to whom he refers, 
with a jj. 40, ! in pp. 18^— 194, THIirrEEN pages from 

Mr. Townsend s valuable Harmony of the New Testament, with a 
reference to \'ol, II, p. 741, to conceal the extent of his obligation, 
very little remains that Mr. C. can call his own. 

We have thus laboriously and faithfully enabled our readers to judge 
of the nature of Mr. Carpenter’s work; and as to the source whence 
he has chiefly drawn his materials, no one can entertain a doubt. It 
may, however, be said, “True it is that Mr. Carpenter’s conduct, in 
thus availing himself so freely of the labours of another, cannot he 
justified in a moral point of view ; yet, if he has extracted and arranged 
the most popular and useful parts of Mr. Horne's elaborate volumes, 
the public will be benefited by his work.” But this is not the case ; 
Mr. Carpenter has frequently stopped short in his dishonest career; 
he has carefully avoided much that is valuable, mucli that is curious 
and interesting in Mr. Horne’s Introduction, — and why i Because he 
knew that the law would allow him to go so far and no farther ; that 
the powers of Chancery arc neither dead nor asleep; that an injunction, 
that aE^gis of literary property, would protect from spoliation the hardly 
earned fruits of another’s toil. Mr. Carpenter has, indeed, shewn himself 
to be most astute. He has, when it has been in his power to procure 
them, availed himself of those books, and of the same extracts, which 
the knowledge and industry of Mr. Home had proved to be valuable; 
and he has faithfully copied the order observed by Mr. Horne. But 
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notwithstanding this, he (Mr.C.) is, we are afraid, secure; for it has, 
we believe, been laid down by a higher legal authority than we are 
disposed to doubt, that there is no copyright in method. Novel, 
therefore, and ingenious as Mr. Horne’s arrangement, frequently is, he 
is not protected by the law; but w'e rejoice to see he can protect 
himself. We observe he has advertised a Compendious Guide to 
»the Study of the Bible,” being an analysis or abridgment of his larger 
Introduction, jidaptcd as well to the wants of those who do, and those 
who do not possess that work. * To this Manual, we shall hereafter 
call the Attention of our readers, convinced that it will be, what 
Mr, Carpenter has not dared to make his, a faithful abridgment of 
Mr. Horne’s admirable work. 


• Art. IIL— ^ Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London^ 
at the Visitation in Juhj^ 1820. By William, Lord Bishop of 
Lon DO Rivingtons. 

An Episcopal Charge is a publication, the importance of which we 
are by no means disposed to estimate according to its apparent magni¬ 
tude. We turn to one of these little pamphlets with a degree of 
interest, which many a w^ell-sized volume fails to excite in us. When 
a Bishop delivers his periodical admonition to those subordinate 
ministers, who look up to him for direction and encouragement, we 
naturally expect the discussion of matters deeply affecting the welfare 
of the Church ; we anticipate the enforcement not only of such general 
obligations, as are perpetually incumbent upon the Christian pastor; 
but of such particular duties also, as particular times and circum¬ 
stances may have created. And wlicn this is done in the spirit of 
piety and wisdom, and in a manner suited to the occasion; with autho¬ 
rity, yet with meekness; with zeal, yet with judgment; wo are well 
assured, that a powerful instrument of blessing to tlie Church is at 
work; and feci justified in confidently hoping that great and per¬ 
manent good will be the result. 

With such feelings and anticipations as these, we took up the Charge 
before us; and during the perusal of it, they have suffered no abate¬ 
ment. It is, indeed, worthy at once of the station and the character of 
its author. The matter^f it is grave and wTighty; the style simple and 
perspicuous. It bears upon it the broad impress of religious wisdom; 
it speaks throughout ** the words of truth and soberness.” Having 
said thus much (and les^ we could not, more wo need not say,) of 
the general excellence of this Charge, we shall now lay before our 
readers some account of the particular points on which it treats, with a 
view, not to supersede, but to recommend, their own further ac¬ 
quaintance with it. * * 
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The Bishop having opened his address, by reminding his Clergy of 
the blessings which had constantly attended hia and their labours “ for 
the spiritual good of the communityas a ground of gratitude for 
the past, and of increased “ reliance on God's providential mercy, and 
the aid of his Holy Spirit, in directing the course of events, and dis¬ 
posing the hearts of his servants,” for the future; proceeds to make 
some judicious observations on the very important relation between, 
incumbents and their curates; to which he lidds a salutary caution 
** against culpable easiness in giving titles to holy orders.” Turning 
then to the external affairs of tike Church, he at once comes to'an event 
in its annals, full of interest both to its friends and enemies; the 
revival of the controversy respecting the pretensions and doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which, in this country at least, had 
ceased for many years to excite any considerable degree of attention.” 
The Bishop has treated this part of his subject (which, indeed, is tlic * 
leading feature of the Charge,) in so masterly a manner; without 
delivering a direct opinion upon the wisdom or folly of admitting the 
Roman Catholics to political power, he has tlirown so much light upon 
that vital question ; he has spoken out with so much manly firmness, 
tempered with so much Christian moderation, on an occasion pecu¬ 
liarly requiring the exercise of both these qualities; that we arc sure 
no apology will be thought necessary for the Icngtli of the extract 
which we are about to make. 

*‘The point,” says his lordship, “to which I would draw your attention, is 
the light which has been thrown, in the result of the controversy, on the character 
of the Romish Church; the utter disproval of any alteration, or even the possi¬ 
bility of alteration, in her principles, claims, or doctrines. Whalever difference 
of opinion, under the connivance, if not the allowance, ofdier rulers, may be 
tolerated, in some respects and in some countries, all her Divines of any autho¬ 
rity agree in asserting, that she alone, with the successor of St. Peter at her head, 
the representative of Christ upon earth, is the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church, out of whose bosom there is no salvation; that to her all Churches are 
subject, as their mother and mistress; the parent to whom they are indebted 
for their being; the sovereign from whom they derive their authority, and to 
whom their allegiance is due; that in virtue of the promises of Ctirist, and the 
continual assistance of his Spirit, she is infallible, exempt from the possibility 
of error, in matters of faith, and authorized to enforce her decisions on tlie con¬ 
science of all Christians. The unity of faith, of worsliip, of gOAernmenl, all 
drawn to a point under the supremacy of the J*ope, is essential to the constitu¬ 
tion of her church, and admits of no impeachment. Her authority she cannot 
renounce in the slightest particular, because, emanating from Christ, as a trust 
to be exercised for the good of mankind, it is inherent and iiialiciiable: nor 
can she subject her doctrines to revision, because infallibility precludes aberra¬ 
tion from truth, and tmth is incapable of variation. The system of doctrine 
which she is thus engaged to maintain, has been long since defined and estab¬ 
lished by the Council of Trent, and tile creed of Pius the IVth, which latter 
embodies the peculiar doctrines rejected by Protestants, and enjoins, under pain 
of damnation, their reception by every Christian, together with implicit belief 
of all that is held by the Romish Church, and the renunciation of all opposite 
errors. To this must be added, her utter rejection of any distinction of doctrines 
into fundamental or not fundamental: she regards not the importance of Ae 
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doctrine: it is the slight to her authority which subjects the offender to anathema, 
for the obvious reason, that by impugning her judgment on the most insignifi. 
cant point, he questions her pretence to infallibility. This is in effect the great 
strength of the Romish Church, the principle which cements the system of error, 
and prevents it from falling into rum. It is this sacred inflexibility,” as it is 
termed by her advocates, her incompatibility with any error whatsoever,”—in 
other words, her determined adherence to the whole body of doctrines, whether 
true or false, which she has once made part of her creed,—which constitutes her 
B principal security. Hence she disclaims all compromise in questions relating 
to her hierarchy or articles ef faith, and denies the privileges, and even the name 
of a Church td every Christian cojnmunity, and the hope of salvation to all 
individuals, who refuse subjection to her authority. 1 do not accuse her of 
uncharitabieness on account of this exclusive spirit: the authority which she 
believes to have been conferred on her by Christ, il is her duty to exercise : the 
privileges received at His hands, she is not at liberty to relinquish : the faith 
delivered to her custody, she is bound to maintain in its integrity; and if 
sepiration from her communion involves the guilt of apostasy and the forfeiture 
of the promises of salvation, she is under a sacred obligation to lift up her voice, 

I and warn mankind of their danger. But the more firmly she is persuaded of 
her divine right, and disposed to act in accordance with it, the more incumbent 
is it on those who deny her authority, and think they arc able to prove that abe 
not only is liable to error, but has grievously erred, in matters of faith, to be sure 
of the grounds on which tliey form their conclusions and assert their inde¬ 
pendence. Where such arc the pretensions advanced, the truth or the falsehood 
of particular articles of faith becomes a secondary question. If Christ has 
appointed the Churcli of Home the exclusive possessor of his promises, the sole 
depositary of liis authority, the infallible judge in controversies regarding ihe 
faith, it is useless to debate on other mutters. If this point is decided in her 
favour, our only resource is to acknowledge our errors, to sue for reconciliation, 
and accept the system of doctrines, which is proved to be true by her sanction. 

“ In these statements, it is far from my intention to excite angry feelings. 
Aly object has siinfily been, to explain, in exact consistency with truth, and 
without unnecessary harshness of language, the actual position which the 
Church of Rome has assumed in regard to the Churches which disclaim her 
authority, and the consequences which dow from her pretensions. Other 
Churches may differ from ns in points of importance, may reproach us with 
defects and corruptions, and think it right to abstain from our communion. 
The Romish Church asserts a title to privileges, which, if they really belong 
to her, cut us off from connection with Chiist, and place us, as rebels, 
usurpers, and apostates, out of the pale of the Christian Church. Other 
Churches, if they fall into error, may be corrected by tnv.e and reason. The 
obnoxious tenets of many Chiistian sects have cither been dropped from their 
confessions, or have silently sunk into oblivion. But the errors of Rome are 
imperishable ; they derive from her principles the character of immutability 
which belongs to divine truth, and are asserted with equal confidence.” 
P. 13—17. 

We have hero the point, upon which the question between the 
Churches of England and Rome really turns, clearly and forcibly set 
before us; and they who think that the matter can be otherwise 
brought to an issue, have yet to learn tlic true state of the case. It 
is to little purpose that we dispute the ground inch by inch with the 
Romanists, by bringi^ the characteristic doctrines of their creed suc¬ 
cessively into controversy, (though the vindication of religious truth 
requires that this too should be done,) while, the strong hold of the 
absolute authority of their church still remains in their possession. It 
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has fallen to our lot to be acquainted with protestants, who have been 
actively and perseveringly dealt with by Romish priests^ for the pur¬ 
pose of proselytism: and we have thus liad an opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining where those well-trained advocates consider the strength of 
their cause to lie. We found that the position which, from first to last, 
they mainly laboured to establish, was the existence of one supreme, 
undivided, unerring Church, the only immoveable ** pillar of truth, the 
exclusive dispenser of grace and salvation; ”^well knowing tliat, this 
point gained, every thing else must necessarily follow. For the 
attainment of this object they left no argument unemployed, which 
reason, or scripture, or antiquity, could supply: first contending 
d priori for the probability that Christ would leave such a representa¬ 
tive of himself upon earth ; and then building the proof of Ilis having 
actually so constituted tlicChurcIi of Rome, on their own interpretation 
of certain well-known passages of Scripture, on the alleged testimo¬ 
nies of the fathers, and on the admitted fact that no other church had 
ever put forth any pretensions to such supremacy. Perfectly con¬ 
scious of the Impossibility of maintaining the many points in which 
Romanism is palpably at variance with Scripture, they were always 
anxious to shift the ground of debate from these, in the assurance that 
the authority of their church, if once fully acknowledged, must, by the 
weight of its single sanction, carry with it an unscrupulous acquies¬ 
cence in any doctrines, however unscriptural, and however absurd. 
Whence it is clear, how idle is that cant of affbeted liberality, which 
would represent the points of dilFerenecs between us and the Roman¬ 
ists as unessential: when the fact is, that the Church of Rome absolutely 
and necessarily denies tlie very existence of the Church of Kiiglund, 
as a church rightly so called, or as any thing else but a schismatic 
and heretical convention. There is no possibility of compromise in 
such a case as this. Where every doctrine emanates from the same 
infallibility, to offend in one point, is to offend in all. There is no 
medium between unqualified submission, and open resistance. It is 
painfully manifest, that the attemptf^ which some good and eminent 
men have from time to time made, to effect a reconciliation between 
the Church of Rome, and tliosc that have thrown off her yoke, being 
founded on false grounds, were from tlic beginning delusive, and could 
end only in disappointment. How then shall wo sum up the matter ? 
W*e cannot do so better than in the words of the Bishop :— 

“ When we are acquainted with the true stale of the controversy, we may 
form our own conclusions, and these will undoubtedly lead us, as faithful sons 
of a Church, which neither in purity of doctrine, nor holiness of worship, nor 
the apostolical succession of its ministers, is inferior to any other Christian 
Church, with calmness a[}{^ steadiness to resist an usurpation which would 
despoil us at once of our faith, our liberties, and our sacred character. And 
how is this to be done?—Not su^ly by retaliating mistatemenls, invectives, and 
calumnies, or crudely asserting an unqualified right of private judgment, but 
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by reference to primitive antiquity; disproving the allegations of our opponents 
from the silence of Scripture, of general tradition, of ancient writers, which in a 
case of this nature is decisive; appealing to the proceedings of Emperors, the 
acts of councils, the language of Fathers, of Bishops, and even of Popes, which 
contradict the pretensions of the Papacy; ’and tracing the growth of this eccle¬ 
siastical tyranny from i»s rise after the division of the empire# till it attained to 
its height towaids the close of the eleventh century. The Holy Scriptures, and 
the genuine records of ancient usage and practice, will in like manner supply 
us with proof of the real authority, the legitimate privileges conferred on the 
Church, and derived immec^jately from Christ on all particular Churclies, which 
are true n^mbevs of his body. And if we enter on our charge with that sense 
of its dignity, and humble reliance* on aid from above, which we cannot but 
feci if weiire assured of our mission from Christ, and the truth of his promises 
to the Church, we may hope for the satisfaction of confuting our adversaries of 
every description, not only by unanswerable arguments, but by the power of 
the spirit of God appearing in the fruits of our ministry/' P. 17—19 \ 


The remainder of the Charge embraces a considerable variety of 
topics, connected, more or less intimately, with the duties of the 
parochial Clergy: upon all of which the observations of the Bishop 
are well worthy of attention, though our limits will not allow us to 
bring them under particular notice. The mitigated acrimony of dissent; 
the waning influence of infidelity; and even the disorderly excesses of 
fanaticism, as arising “ from the overpowerful action of a good prin¬ 
ciple are spoken of with that cheerful and pious confidence, which 
is one of the most engaging characteristics of the Cliristian temper.— 
But, after all, as the Bisliop observes, the usefulness, nay, the very 
existence, of the Establishment, depends on the wisdom and diligence 
of the (Mergy, in performing the work of evangelists towards that 
portion of the flock which is committed to their immediate care.” And 
here we would earnestly recommend the remarks that follow on the 
clerical cliaracter, to the serious attention of those wliom it concerns. 
It is a subject of such awful moment both to the Clergy tlicmselves, 
and to those among wliom they exorcise a ministry, the success of 
which must vary with their influence; that it can scarcely be too often 
brought forward, it can never be too strongly insisted upon. 

For, “ in truth, it is not enough that a Clergyman is chargeable with no vices, 
and acts with unexceptionable propriety in the ordinary concerns of life: nor 
will he obtain respect even by substantial virtues, unless he maintains the 
elevation and dignity of character which become a minister of Christ. The 
slightest departure from simplicity and gravity of conversation, whether it be 
affectation in dress or levity in behaviour, or inordinate fondness of amuse¬ 
ments, is an indecency in his station; and indiscretions, which may cast a shade 
of suspicion on his morals, will be altogether fatal to his usefulness. P. 23, 

We can do no more than allude to the excellent injunctions that 
succeed, upon the performance of the duties of Public Worship, par¬ 
ticularly the occasional Offices; ujion the establishment and conduct of 
Day and Sunday Schools; and upon the support of those many admi¬ 
rable institutions for religious and charitable purposes both at home 
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and abroad, which are in close connexion with the Church, the pros¬ 
perity of which must always depend mainly upon the aeal and activity 
of its ministers. On this last point we trust that the Bishop will not 
have spoken in vain. There is certainly room for regretting, that the 
exertions of the London Clergy for the maintenance of these institu¬ 
tions, have not hitherto been met by a corresponding forwardness on the 
part of their brethren in the country. But it must at the same time^ 
be confessed, that the cause for complaint oh this groynd has of late 
been decidedly on the decrease; and we trust that the seasonable 
admonitions of those in authority will tend rapidly to its further dimi¬ 
nution. 

We cannot more properly conclude this article, than by the Bishop's 
o%vn recapitulation of the matters contained in this Charge: matters, 
it will bo seen, of such magnitude, as, we hope, will induce those of our 
readers who may not as yet have seen the publication itself, to become ' 
acquainted with the whole of this valuable manual. 

** It is surely essential to our reputation and usefulness, as the Clergy of a 
National C'huich, that in the discharge of our relative duties one towards another, 
we should act with a mutual regard to the laws of charity and of conscience ; 
that we should join as one man in asserting our spiritual mission, and defending 
our pure faith, against the overbearing encroachments of usurpation and error; 
that we should hallow the name of our Lord in every poiiu of our ministry, 
from the greatest down to the least: that we should co-operate with our Church 
ill its designs for imparting the knowledge of salvation to all mankind; that we 
should be forward in every good work, more especially in relieving the indigent 
families of our deceased brethren. And, when 1 consider the spirit that prevails 
among the Clergy; their liberal submission to lawful autliority ; their ability in 
the defence of our Apostolical Church, and their attachment to the doctrine con¬ 
tained in its formularies; when 1 see them in the midst of iheirparishes, engaged 
in their pastoral labours, and compute the result of their exertions, in extending 
the means of education, and the facilities of public w'orship, J perceive great 
reason to rejoice. When, again, I behold our Societies intent on the mainte¬ 
nance of pure Christianity among the colonists, and the conversion of the 
heathen in our foreign settlements; encouraging the erection of Churches, the 
foundation of schooU, and the endowment of colleges, on spots which, within 
our own recollection, were desolate wildernesses, or the habitations of barbaibus 
tribes unacquainted with tlie name of Chn:>t, and performing the work of 
evangelists to the ends of the earth; when 1 sr ^ the most enlightened men in 
the country applying their wealth and talents to the furtherance of these exertions, 
and witness the disposition of our Government to promote true Christian worship • 
at home, and to aflbrd to the remotest dependencies of the empire the blessings 
of our holy religion in their fulness and purity, 1 feel a confidence rising within 
me, that, under the protection of its Supreme Head, and the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit, our Church will ultimately triumph overall the attacks of supersti¬ 
tion, enthusiasm, or infidelity, however abetted by worldly ambition or impelled 
by fanatical zeal, will gradually throw off the dross which is generated by human 
corruption in her own bosom, and shine as the luminary of the Christian world 
tiU the second coming of her Founder." P. 37—39 
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Art. IV. — Romanist Conversations; or Dialogues between a Romanist 
and a ProtestanU PuhUshed at Geneva tn 171d« Translated from the 
original French by Hbnry Huntinoforoi LL.B. FeUonf of Win¬ 
chester College^ 8vo. pp. 187. Is* Longman. * 


This is at least a cheap book; it is more, it is a good book; nay 
more, it is cheap because it is good: for the excellent translator and 
editor has, we* understand, at the risk of considerable loss to himself, 
brought out the book at tliis low price for the sake of the good which 
its general circulation is likely to produce. For the same reason we 
have now noticed it, not designing to enter into a review of the work, 
but to recommend it as a most useful compendium of the chief topics 
at issue between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ROMANISM CONTllADICTORY TO SCRIPTURE. 

(Continued from Vol, VUL page 742,J 

VIII. Marriage, the Scripture declares, is honourable in all^ and 
the bed undefiled* (Heb. xiii. 4.) To avoid fornication^ let every 
MAN have his own wife^ and every woman her own husbands 
(1 Cor. vii. 2.) These precepts are spoken universally; and no 
exception is made of the clergy, or ministers of the gospel: nor can 
any one shew that God hatli excepted priests or monks. (See also 
1 Tim. iii. £, 4, 5, 12. Tit. i. 6.) In the prediction of the great 
apostacy from the pure faith of the Gospel, St. Paul enumerates the 
forbidding to marry^ as one of the criteria of which the Holy Spirit 
speaketh expressly^ (1 Tim. ii. 4.) 

In opposition to the divine commands, the Council of Trent 
decrees that the ** clergy hay not marry !*’ (Sess. 24. Can. 9.) 
** Siricius, who died a.d. 899, was the first pope who forbade the 
marriage of the clergy; but it is probable that this prohibition was 
but litUe regarded, as the celibacy of the clergy seems not to have 
been completely established till the papacy of Gregory VII. at the 
end of the eleventh century; and even then it was complained of by 
many writers.” (Bishop Tomlinson's Elem. of Christ. Theol. vol. ii. 
p. 520.) 

IX. Of Purgatory and Indulgences. 

1. The Scripture declares, that it is appointed unto man once to 
die, but after this the judgment^ (Heb. x. 27.): and in 1 Sam* xxv. 29. 
Matt. vii. 13,14. viii. 11, and Luke xvi. 22, 23. mention is made only 
of a two-fold receptacle of souls after death. The penitent'thief was to 
be TUAT DAY IN Pahadise, (Lukc xxiii. 43.): ‘and it is the uniform 
declaration of Scriptures, that all sins are forgiven upon our own 
repentance, through faith, and trust in tli^ atonement.' 

In direct contradiction to the Bible, the Council of Trent .Tflirms, 

VOL. IX. NO. I. B 
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that “ there is a nmoATORY, or place of torment afler this life, for the 
CNpintion of the sins of good men, which are not sufficiently purged 
here; and that the souls, there detained, are helped by the masses, 
prayers, alms, and other good works of the living,” (Cone. Trid. 
Sess, G. Can. 30.- Sess. 25. Dccrct. de Purgat.) The practice of praying 
for the dead began in the third century; but purgatory was not even 
mentioned until long after. It was at first doubtfully received, and 
was not fully established until the papacy of Gregory, in the beginning * 
of the seventh century. 

2 , Notwithstanding the Holy Scriptures declare, that it is the pre¬ 
rogative of God alone to forgive sins, (Psalm exxx. 4. Isa. xliii. 25. 
xliv. 22. Jcr.l. 20, Markii. 7. Luke v. 21. Eph. iv. 32.), and that 
when wc have done all those things which are commanded us, 
(Luke xvii. 10.) we are unprofitable sertmnis^ the pope of Rome, 
a finite and simple creature, claims the power of pardoning sins, and 
of arantins indulgences, which arc defined to he a nunission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin by the decree of God, when its guilt 
and eternal punishment arc remitted, and which may consist, cither of 
evil in this life, or of temporal suffering in the next, (which temporal 
suffering is called purgatory.) It is made an article of faith in the 
creed of Pius IV. “ that the power of indulgences was left by 
Christ to his church; and that the use of them is very helpful to 
Christian people.” (Art. 22.) 

The Romish doctrine of indulgences is built upon the false foun¬ 
dation of purgatory, and the supererogations of the saints, that is, their 
satisfying over and above what is needful for themselves, and their 
own sins; so that their satisfactions may serve for others who want 
them, or who have not enough of their own. That this doctrine has 
no foundation in the Bible, and consequently was not instituted by 
Jesus Christ, is acknowledged by some of the most learned Romanists 
themselves. (See Bishop Taylors Dissuasive from Popery, Part I, 
ch. i. sect. 3.) It is a fact, well attested in ecclesiastical history, that 
the power of granting indulgences was not claimed by the popes before 
the twelfth century, consequently it never was nor could have been left 
by Christ to his church. It is also well known, tl)at the profligate sale of 
indulgences by LeoX., led to the glorious Refornmtion, of which, 
under God, Luther was a distinguished instrument. Not to repeat 
earlier testimonies, it will be seen by thJ following extract from the 
Bull of Leo XIL, for the Jubilee of 1825, dated Rome, May 24,1824, 
that the popes still usurp the prerogative of Almighty God, in granting 
remission of sins, During this year of jubilee, we, mercifully in the 
Lord, grant and impart the most plenary and complete indulgence^ 
remissionf and pardon of Att their sms, to all the faithful in Christ of 
both sexes, who are truly penitent and have confessed, and who have 
refreshed themselves with the holy communion,—provided (if Romans 
or inhabitants of the city) they shall have devoutly visited these 
churches of the city, that of the blessed Peter and Paul, of St. John 
Lateran, and of St. Mary Maggiore (or the greater) at least once 
a day for thirty days, whether successive or interrupted, natural or 
even ecclesiastical; but if foreigners, or in any other Vespect strangers, 
they must have devoutly visited these churches at least fifteen days: 
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provided also, that they shall have poured fortli ptotM prayers to 
God for the exaltation of the holy churchy the EXTIRPATION OF 
HERESIES, the concord of the Catholic PrinceSf and the salvation and 
tranquillity of Christendom*." 

I'liat indulgences have been sold since the time o&Leo X. for the 
commission of the most profligate crimes, has been, proved by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Romish writersf : and other proofs of the 
• sale of these licences to commit sin may be seen in the Rev. George 
llanailton’s ‘‘Tracts on &ome leading Errors of the Church of Rome," 
pp. 65—70. That indulgences* have been sold, and the proceeds 
thereof applied in aid ov REBELLION against the lawful sovereign of 
Great Britain and Irclandy the following anecdote from the history of 
the sister island will sufficiently attest. From the evidence, communi¬ 
cated before acommittee of the Irish Parliament by father John Hennesy, 
it appears that his holiness^ Pope Benedict XIII., in compliance with 
^ the request of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, (who had 
cons]iired with others of the Romish communion, to exterminate King 
George IL and the royal family, and to place the Pretender on the 
throne), issued his bull to facilitate their pious intention, and sent them 
an indulgence for ten years, in order to raise a sum of money, to be 
speedily applied to restore James III. to his right. This bull further 
enjoined “ that every communicant, confessing and receiving upon the 
patron days of every respective parish, and any Sunday from the first 
of May to tSeptember, having repeated the Lord's Prayer five times, 
and once the Apostle’s Creed, upon paying ttvo-pence each time, tvas to 
Iiave a plenary indulgenoe for ALL ms sins," Under this holy 
bull, it appears that the sum of fifteen hundred jjowadt sterling was 
ready to be remitted to the Pretender s agent in Flanders, at the time 
the treasonable conspiracy was detected by the vigilance of the Irish 
Government. (See the extract from the Report to the Irish House of 
Commons, in the “ Letters by Sidney," pp. 93, 94. Cork; and London, 
8 vo.) 

* Pro sanctie Kccleii^^ cxaltutione^ II/FJtESlUM EXTIRPATIONE, Cutholi’- 
corum Principum concordia^ ei Chrhiiani populi are the identical expres¬ 

sions of the papal bull, (p.H2. Paris Edit, chez Adrien Ic Clerc, iniprimeur de 
N. S. P. le Papo ct de Mgr. TArchevt^que dc Paris, 1R24.) It is curious to 
sec liow the clause for the extirpation tf heresies appears in the “ Directions 
and instnictions, addressed to all the faithful in the London District,” by the 
K.R. the Vicars Apostolic. In the fourth condition required for gaining the 
Jubilee, is the visiting of certain churches, and offering up prayers “ for the 
exaltation of the holy Catholic church throughout the world /in-5ri?^iwg 5acA 
all straying souls to the ways of unity and truth ; for the peace and concord of 
ClirUtian Princes; and for the ueneral welfare of all Christian people, both for 
lime and eternity.” Qiiere—Did his holiness, ‘ the Sovereign Pontiff,' in his 
bull, dated December 25, 1025, for extending the iubilee, the original 
language above cited, in order to accommodate himself to the genius of 
Englishmen ? Or, did the R. U. the Vicar’s Apostolic designedly mistii anslatk 
the clause for the EXTIRPATION of heresies, lest it sliould offend better 
conducted members of the Romish church in the London District ? 

t They may be seen in Dr. Philpoit’s Letters, p. 151—1.53, or in Drllalca s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 1019—1022, and especially in 
“Taxatio Papalis; being an account of the Tax-Books of the Ihiitcd Church 
and Court of Modern Romo,” (Rivingtons, 1825, 8vo.) 
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X. AiTRicaiAa Comfbbbion to a priest, in private, as required by 
the Council of Trent, and the catechism of the Romish church, is very 
different from the open, general, and public conres8ion,jvhich all Chris¬ 
tians receive and practise. * It is contrary to ScaiPTuas. James v. 16, 
upon which passage the custom has been principally enforced, refers 
only to confession in the miraculous cases of sickness, which were in¬ 
flicted as temporal punishments in the days of the Apostles. It is 
contrary to reason^ that confession to a man should be demanded as the 
condition of the forgiveness of sin. Though, in some^ instances, the 
conscience may be relieved by confessing great crimes, and the penitent 
is, therefore, moved or requested to do so in the Church of England, 
he is not commanded to confl$ss to the priest, as an indispensable con¬ 
dition of the forgiveness of God.* (Townsend's Accusations, p. 105.) 
How contrary this anti-scriptural tenet is to morality, may be seen at 
length in Bishop Taylor*8 Dissuasive from Popery, Part II. Book I. 
sect. 11. 

XI. Dsposino power or the Popb. No faith to be kept with ‘ 

HERETICS. 

The concluding article of PiusIVth’s creed runs thus:—I also, 
without doubt, receive and profess all other things^ delivered, defined, 
and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and especially 
by the holy Coxmcil of Trento and all things contrary to them, with all 
heresies rejected and cursed by the church, I likewise reject, condemn, 
and curse." 

Among these ** sacred canons," (to omit those of the popes Boniface 
VIII. and Innocent III. cited at length by the Rev. Dr. Philpotts,*’*) 
the following of the third and fourth Lateran Councils are particularly 
worthy of notice. 

The third Lateran Council, which levelled its decree against those 
who were variously denominated Cathari, Patarenes, or publicans, in 
Gascony, the vicinity of Thoulouse, and other regions, subjects to a 
curse both themselves, their defenders, and harbourers; and also, under 
a curse, prohibits all persons from admitting them into their houses, or 
receiving them upon their lands, or cherishing them, or exercising any 
trade with them. It further confiscates their goods, and freely permits 
princes to reduce them to slavery ; and relaxes two years of enjoined 
penance to those faithful Christians, who, by the counsel of their 
bishops, shall take up arms against the^l, to subdue them by fighting 
against them. (Labbei Concilia, tom. x. p« 15£2.) The fourth lateran 
Council is even more precise in its denunciations. ** Let secular pawerSf 
wliatever office they execute, be admonished^ persuaded^ and^ if neces- 
8ART, COMPELLED by ecclesiastical censure, that, as they desire 
to be reputed and accoimted faithful, so they would publicly take an 
oath for the defence of the faith,*' [that is, the dogmas of the Romish 
church,] ** that they would endeavour in good faith, according to their 
power, TO DESTROY ALL heretics, marked by the church out of the 
LANDS OF their JURISDICTION. But If the temporal prince, being 
admonished and required^ shall neglect to purge hie land from thie 
heretical filthiness^ he shall be excommunicated by the bishops of the 


* Letters td'Mr. Butler, pp. 278—281. 
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^ovince: and, if he shall refuse to give sacisfaction within^ a year, let 
It be signified to the pope^ that he mat toethwith denouhgb bis 
VA88A1.S ABSOX^ED FBOH THEIE ALLEOIAMCB, AKB EXPOSE HIS LAHD VQ 
BE POSSESSED BT CaTHOLICS, WHO, HATING DBSTROTED THE HERETICS, 
MAY POSSESS IT WITHOUT CONTRADICTION, and j>T€$erm it m the purity 
of the faitht saving the right of the principal l^rd, whilst that he dow 
make no hindrance to it. Nevertheless, the same law is to be observed 
towards them who have no principal Lord.” (lAibbei Concilia, tom. xi. 
part 1, p. 148. can. d. de Haereticis.) 

It is the undeniable doctrine of the Romish church, that a general 
council, when convened and approved of by the pope, is empowered to 
pass laws, binding for ever on its menfters: and since these laws (as 
they maintain) emanate from infallible authority, they are deemed 
equally binding with the divinely inspired Scriptures. Now the decrees 
of these two councils bear the impress of this authoritative sanction: 
they were confirmed by the then reigning pontiffs, and ratified by the 
Council of Trent; they have never been abrogated, and by die above 
cited article of Pius IV. this creed was made an article of implicit 
belief. The pages of history sufficiently record the manner in which 
the depositions of sovereign princes, and the extermination of heretics, 
have been conducted by the “ holy Catholic [pseudo] Apostolic Roman 
church.” To state the principal instances as briefly as possible :* 

1. Depositions of Sovereigns by the popes of Rome. Saint Gregory 
VIL twice anathematized and deposed the Emperor Henry IV; In 
1116, the Emperor Henry V. was deposed by Paschal II. Jolm, King 
of England, by Innocent III. in 1210, and Raymond, Count of Thou- 
louse, by the same pontiff, in 1216; the Emperor Frederick II. by 
Innocent IV. in 1245 ; Peter, King of Arragon, by Martin IV. in 1283 ; 
Matthew, Duke of Milan, in 1322, and Lewis of Bavaria, in 1324, by 
John XXII.; Barnabas, Duke of Milan, by Urban V. in 1363; Al- 
phonso,King of Arragon, in 1425, by Martin V.; the King of Navarre, 
by Julius II. in 1512 ; Henry VIII. King of England, by Paul III. in 
1538; Henry HI. of France, in 1583, by Sixtus V.; who, on hearing 
of this monarch’s assassination by friar Jacques Clement, declared 
that the murderer’s fervent zeal towards God surpassed that of Judith 
and Eleazar, and that the assassination was effected by Providence! 
In 1591, Gregory XIV., and in the following year the uncanonically 
elected pope, Clement VII., issued bulls of deposition against Henry 
IV. King of France, whose life was first attempted by John Cbastel, a 
Jesuit, then by a monk, and finally he was stabbed by Ravaillac. In 
1569, PiusV. deposed Queen Elizabeth, whose Romanist sub¬ 
jects he stimulated to rebel against her, and furnished some of them 
with money to aid their nefarious attempts; and bulls of deposition 
were fulminated against that illustrious queen, by Gregory XIII. in 
1580, Sixtus V. iu 1587, and Clement Vlll. in 1600. Sixtus V. in 


* The authorities may be found in ** Letters by Sidney,’’ pp. 93,04. Dr. 
PhilpoU’s Supplemental Letter, pp. 98—101, and Spinckes’s Answer to " The 
Essay towards a jProposal for Catholic Coxamuiuon, &c.” pp. 49—61. (London, 
1705,8vo.) • 
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bis bull, styled her an usurper, a heretic, and an excommunicate; 
gave her throne to Philip II. of Spain, commanded tlie English to 
join the Spaniards in dethroning her. Clement VIII. in 1600, issued 
a bull to prevent James I. from ascending the throng of England, 
declaring that “•when it should happen that that misertible woman 
[Queen Eliza^th] “ should die, they [her subjects] should admit none 
to the crown, though ever so nearly allied to it by blood, except they 
would not only tolerate the [Roman] Catholic religion^ but promote it 
to tlie utmost of their power, and would, according to ancient custom, 
undertake upon oath to perform the''same." In 1643, Urban VlII. 
issued a bull of deposition against Charles L in Ireland; where, two 
years before, not fewer than 100,000 Protestants were massacred, and 
to those who had joined the rebellion of 1641, the same holy pontiff 
granted a plenary indulgence. In 1729, Benedict XIII. at the in¬ 
stance of the Romanist Irish prelates, issued a bull to dethrone 
George II. King of England, withan indulgence (as wc have already 
seen in page 27) for raising money to support the Pretender. In 1768, 
Clement XIII. published a brief, on occasion of certain edicts issued 
by the Duke of Parma and Placentia, in his own dominions; whcjjein 
the pontiff, in the plenitude of his usurped authority, abri^ted, re¬ 
pealed, and annulled, as being pryudicial to the liberty, immunity, and 
jurisdiction of the church, whatever the duke had ordered in his edicts, 
and FORBADE Ills SUBJECTS TO OBEY their sovereign; further depriving 
all, who had cither published or obeyed the edicts, of all their privi¬ 
leges, and incapacitating them from receiving absolution, until they 
should fully and entirely have restored matters to their former con¬ 
dition, or should have made suitable satisfaction to the church, and to 
the holy see. In 1800, the late pope Pius VII. announced his election 
to the pontificate to Louis XVIIL as the lawful King of France; and 
in the following year he exhibited a most edifying instance of papal 
duplicity^ when it suited his interest, by entering into a concordat with 
Buonaparte (who had not long before professed himself a Mussulman 
in Egypt), in which, besides suppressing 146 episcopal and metropo¬ 
litan sees, and dismissing their bishops and metropolitans witliout any 
form of judicature, he absolved all Frenchmen from their oaths of 
allegiance to their legitimate sovereign, and authorized an oath of alle¬ 
giance to the First Consul: and, when Louis X VIII. sent his ambassador 
to Rome to present his credentials, the p Aitilf refused to receive him. 
With marvellous infallibility, however, not quite eight years afler, the 
same pontiff issued a bull (in June, 1809), excommunicating Buona¬ 
parte and all who adhered to him in his invasion of the papal states ; 
in which bull he makes the same extravagant pretensions to supreme 
power, which had been put forth by Saint Gregory VII. Innocent III. 
and other pontifEi. 

One more instance may suffice to shew the continuance not only of 
the papal pretensions to interfere with the temporal interests of man¬ 
kind, but also of the readiness with which those pretensions arc 
asserted whenever an opportunity presents itself. The secularization 
of certain German churches and chapters, in 1803, by the diet of 
Augsburg, which distributed |ome of them as indemnities to secular 
Protestant princes, gave occasion to many despatches from Rome, in 
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the years 1803,1804, and 1803; and patticularly to an instruction to the 
papal nuncio resident at Vienna, in 1803; in which Pius VII. says, 
that the church had not only*takeii care to prohibit heretics from con¬ 
fiscating ecclesiastical possessions; but that she had moreover estab¬ 
lished, as Vie penalty of the crime of heresy^ the doy^siration and loss of 
all property possessed by heretics. 'I'his penalty, as far as concerns the 
property of private individuals, is decreed, he says, by a bi^l of Inno- 
• cent III. cap. Vergentes de'Hssreticis; and, as'far as concerns 
sovereignties and fiefs, it is rule of t^e canon law, cap. Absolutus 
WL dc Hssreticis, that the suBjects of a prince, manifestly ha'ctical, 
are released from all ohUgatim to him, dispensed from all allegiance 
and all homage. “ To be sure,*’ his bolihess goes on to say, ** we are 
fallen into such calamitous times, tliat it is not possible for the spOtise 
of Jesus Christ to practise, nor even expedient for her to recall her 
holy maxims of just rigour against the enemiet of , the. faith. *But, 
^ although she cannot exercise her RIGHT of deposing heretics from 

THEIR PRINCIPALITIES, AND DECLARING THEM DEPRIVED OF THEIR 

PROPERTY, yet can she for one moment allow.that they should rob her 
of her property, to aggrandize and enrich themselves ? What an ob¬ 
ject of derision would she become to heretics and infidels, who,' in mock¬ 
ing her grief, would say, that they had found out a way of making her 
tolerant!*' {Essai Hxstorique sur la Puissance Temporale des Papes, 
tom, ii. p, 320.) 

That the present pontiff, Leo XII. has not rescinded his pretended 
right to EXTIRPATE UKUESirs (and, consequently, to extirpate heTetics,i( 
no other expedient remains), is sufficiently intelligible from the extract 
from his bull for the jubilee, which has been given in page 26, supra; 
to which it may be added, that in the “ Catechism fbr the Curates, 
composed by the decree of the Councir of Trent, and published by 
command of Pope Pius V. faithfully translated into English permissu 
supertorum,** it is expressly taught ^at the heretics and schismatics, 
because they have fallen off from the church, nor do they belong” [do 
not belong] " to the church any more than vagabonds or renegadocs 
belong to an army firom whicli they ran away; yet it is not to be 
deny'd, but that they are in the power of the church, as those who 
may be judged by her, and condemned with an anathema.** (p. 90. 
London Edit. 1687.) And in the class-book, taught in the Romanist 
College at Maynooth, which is supported by the bounty of the British 
parliament to the annual amount of .1*8,978, (see the act 7 Geo. IV. 
c. 79. § 11.) the candidates for orders in the Romish church in Ire¬ 
land are taught that The church retains its power over all heretics^ 
apostates, and schismatics, though they hay no longer belong to 
its j:ody ; 0s a general may have a right to inflict punishment on a 
deserter, tho%igh his name is no longer on the muster-^roll of the army.*^ 
(Tract, de Theologico, ch. 8. de Membris, p. 404, cited in the Digest 
of Parliamentary Evidence, Part I. p. 135.) 

2. 'Fbe doctrine, that no faith is to be kept with heretics, was estab¬ 
lished by the Council of Constance: and history abundantly testifies 
that, whenever Romanists have had the power, they have religiously 
observed the decree of that Council; not^o insist upon the numerous 
plots and conspiracies against the reformed religion in our own coun- 
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try, from Ub mtabHahment to the memorable gunpowder conspiracy, 
and the Irish conspiracy in 1729:—Witness the martyrdom of |{ohn 
Hubs; witness the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, when 500 
Protestant gentlemen, and 10,000 of the lower classes, were assassinated 
at Paris, and no^ fewer than 40,000 in the provinces ; at which pious 
tidings, Gregory XIII. was so oveijoyed, that he commanded a dis¬ 
charge of artillery to be made, ordered the cardinals to return solemn 
thanks to Almighty God, and caused a medal to be struck in honour 
of die unprincipled transaction. Witness, also,' the Masq^crc of 1641, 
in Ireland, where (as in France, sixty-nine years before,) no ties of 
nature or of friendship could prevent papists from embruing their 
hands in the blood of their nearest Protestant relations. To these in¬ 
stances may be added the unprincipled revocation of the sacred and 
irrevocable edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV. against the faith of the 
most solemn treaties, in consequence of which the Protestant churches 
were destroyed throughout France; the soldiers committed the most 
scandalous excesses; and, after the loss of innumerable lives, 50,000 ' 
of the most valuable and industrious of the citizens of France were 
forced into exile. Once more, in 1712, when by virtue of the treaty 
of Alt-Rastadt certain places were to be surrendered to some Protest¬ 
ant princes. Pope Clement XL in a letter to the Emperor Charles VL 
denounced the Protestants as “ an execrable sect,’* and, in the pleni¬ 
tude of his pretended supremacy, declared every thing, which cither 
was, or could be, construed or esteemed to be in any way obstructive 
of, or in the least degree prejudicial to, the Romish faith or worship, 
or to the authority, jurisdiction, or any rights of the church whatso¬ 
ever, “ to be, and to have been, and perpetually to remain hereafter 
null, unjust, reprobated, void, and evacuated of all force from the 
beginning; and that no person is bound to the observance of them^ 
although the same haxe been repeated^ ratified^ or secured by oath.” 
(Digest of Evidence on the State of Ireland, Part II. p. 243.) 

Such are the dogmas of the church of Rome, and such has been her 
practice for many centuries. Individuals of high character, belonging 
to her communion (the sincerity of whose protestations cannot be 
doubted), have disclaimed them: but they remain uNazsciNOEO by 
the uniUd church and court of modern Rome* These doctrines (the 
contrariety of which to scripture, reason, and, in many instances, to 
morality, cannot but have powerfully str /ck the reader’s mind,) have 
been promulgated by popes, councils, and canonists: they must be 
rescinded by the same authorities before Protestants can consent to 
give up those securities upon which their civil and religious liberties 
depend. Have we any concern for pure and undefiled religion, for 
the liberties of our country, and for the welfare of our children and 
posterity ?—Let ua then stand fast in the liberty wherewith* Christ has 
made us free. And may the wisdom of the legislature be directed 
to such measures as may strengthen the Protestant interest, and* effec¬ 
tually^ prevent the growth of a power that would rob us of every thing 
that is dear to us as men and as Christians. Let then the word of 
Ckbist £and not human traditions] dwell in you richip in all wisdom 
(Gdl. iii. 16.),' for other foundation can no man lay tnm that is UtH 
wAifi is Jesus Christ. (1 Cor. iii. 11.) We have renounced tie kid- 
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den things of dishonesty^ not walking in craftinesSf nor handling the 
word^ God deceitfully, hut by manifestation of the truth, commending 
ouTsi/t^s to every man's conscience in the sight 6f God. (Col. i. 28^ 
If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome nidrds,^ eve^ 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the do6tnne which isaccord^ 
ing to godliness, pbom sucif withdraw thtself. (I Tihi. vi. 3—5.) 

' A Protestant. 

T)N THE CONVEflSION OF ST. PAUL. ' 

Mr. Editor. —Permit me to request the insertion of a very feW 
lines, in reply to some remarks of “ P.” on my former letter. 

I must confess, that It was with strong feelings of dissatisfaction 
that I read the essay on the above sulnect, which appeared in you^ 
pages under the signature of O.” If, in attempting to state the 
grounds of my objection to the opinions therein advanced, I have been 
betrayed into any expressions inconsistent with a spirit of Christian 
courtesy, I sincerely regret it; and, so far as I may be considered 
justly chargeable on that score, 1 willingly submit to the correction of 
your correspondent P.” 

It Is not my intention to enter Into any fresh discussion of the sub¬ 
ject at this time; not because I consider it as a subject of small im¬ 
portance in itself, nor from#ny want of arguments to support my own 
views; but simply because I wish not to be considered pertinacious in 
prolonging a controversy. It may suffice to reply in general, that I ‘ 
cannot admit that the synopsis, as stated by P.” of the doctrine con¬ 
tained in " O.’s” paper, however “ fair,” as to the general lineaments, 
conveys any just idea of the impression likely to be made on the mind 
of a reader of the original. Further, and more particularly, I^ would 
say, that the synopsis itself contains the elements of that error which 
pervades, and is the main ground of my quarrel with, the paper of 
“ O it asserts that St. Paul was not chargeable with “ actual moral 
guilt," evidently restricting tlic application of that term to sins against 
the precepts of morality ; and the inference obviously is, that no other 
species of “ moral guiir is of much account in the sight of God. 

Finally, as to the authority from the case of St. Paul, for holdiw 
out unqualified hopes of mercy to abandoned sinners, there is a propeF, 
that is, a scriptural mode of stating every truth; and there is no truth, 
Jiowever scripturally stated, which may not be perverted; but I am 
not aware that the remedy of the Gospel is of limited application. It 
is freely oJTercd to all who feel their need of the Physician; the heal¬ 
ing waters flow for all; and he ** that is athirst" ** whosoever will"' 
is invited to drink ^'freely "—not less freely he whose life has been 
sensual and profane, than he who, in proud self-complacency, is ready 
to ** thank God that %e is not as other fnen are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican of such, indeed, our Lord has said 
“ Eerily the publicans and harlots shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven before you" 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, ' . 

• Laicus. 
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1 TIM. i. 16. 

To understand this text, we must consider tIM confexf, the ivnd of 
the writer^ and the circumstances of the times of i|^hich he wrote; and, 
in this case, of the ages immediately succeeding. Judging by these 
rules, it is clear that the apostle speaks of petsecution of the Church 
in imorance of its holiness^ as that to which all long-sufering ^ would 
be ^ewn ; of which long-suffering his own case was “a pattern” to all 
succeeding and similar cases. They ** who should afterwards believe,” 
are they who, like him, should before theif conversiQU have been in 
** in ignorant unbelief.” This pattern, then, may be applicable to such 
cases as resemble St. Paul's: but precisely, and only, in proportion 
as they do resemble his: which depends on what his case was. How 
can we draw, for ordinary terms, an example” from the most extra¬ 
ordinary period the world has ever seen? How can we expect the 
equivalent of a miracle, if the voice of Christ speaks to the under¬ 
standing, as well as to the conscience, every day we live ? But chiefly; 
how can the prejudice of that man, who verily thought with himscU 
that he ought to do” the things he did, to be taken as a precedent for 
the presumption of those who do what they certainly know they 
ought not? 

ODE ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 

EccLES. xi. 1. 

“ Who on the worthless aught bestows— 

His labour and his hope is vain I 
On the white waves his seed he sows, 

Which no return shall yield again.” 

So sang Theognis*—so the Bard® 

Who charmed Miletus’ fertile plain: 

Not so fair Salem's far-famed Lord ; 

He reached a higher, nobler strain. 

No marvel, that the golden rule 
Of this mse man inverted stood;— 

They studied in an earthly school; 

He spake, instructed of his God. 

“ Cast,” cries the royal preaciier, ® cast 
•, “ Thy bread upon the watery plain, 

** Nor doubt in heart, but, first or last, 

“ 'Twill yield a rich return again. 

** To those who merit not be given 
” Some portion of thy sacred trust. ^ 

Promiscuous falls the dew of heaven 
_ Upon the unrighteous an d the just.” 

>> V. 105. 

*• Phocylides, v. 142. 

" K EcclMiastes, xi. 1. 

^4. For this explanation of the passage, we are indebted to the late learned 
fDr.Tobb. • ^ ^ 
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Precept inclusiye, fbll of grace! 

Where wisdom and where mercy shine; 

Mercy* all earthly ties to embrace* 

And Wisdom* pointing to divine. 

Unshaken Faith* and Hope elate* 

Will cheer you trough this darkling vale: 

But Kst on that bright* blessed state* 

Where Charity shaU meter faiL 

Freely receivingf freely gtce* 

Nor wait the wretch’s views to scan; 

Nor* while the hated vice receive 
Its due desert* forget the man. 

So be your talents consecrate 
To that high* hallowed name above* 

Which* on this day* wide ope’d the gate 
Of universal* endless love. 

Clericus Rusticus. 


BISHOP KAYE'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

* 

Mr. Editor. —In the last number of ** The British Critic,” (pp. 21* 
22t) a statement is made, that* excepting some cases of exorcism* a^ 
single one of visions* and some sudden illnesses occurring to persons* 
who had attended the heathen sacrifices* Cyprian can hardly be quoted - 
as bearing any testimony to the continuance of miracles in his days. 
This statement docs not appear to me to be quite borne out by &cts* 
and I shall therefore note those instances of real or alleged supernatu¬ 
ral interference which I observed in perusing the works of Cyprian* 
without at all asserting that I may not have overlooked others. 1 
ought to premise that I do not contend for the value of Cyprian’s 
miracles* because their evidence is not always strong; but the argu¬ 
ment* as to the continuance of miraculous powers in the church* ir not 
to be decided except by the most accurate appeal to facts : and I can¬ 
not agree that the reviewer is quite accurate in rating Cyprian’s belie/ 
of their continuance so low. The first case 1 shall notice is iq the 
Treatise “ De Mortalitate” (p. 163. ed. Amsterdam* 1691)* and is to 
' following effect.*—“ An aged Bishop expressed great fears and Reluc¬ 
tance at the approach of death; and when praying for a longer con¬ 
tinuance* he saw standing by him a young man of majestic look and 
lofty stature* and of such an appearance as'human eyes could hardly 
endure to see. From this person the aged Bishop received a severe 
rebuke for bis unwillingness to die. The words which he heard* ^he 


* I may observe that* in the same page* Cyprian directly asserts that reve¬ 
lations had been made to himself: but* from his expressions* I presume he 
meant only that he colUcttd that certun sugs^stions to bis mind were revela¬ 
tions; for he says* ** Nobis.quoque imis minimis et extremis quoties revelatum 
est* quam frequenter et tmmfeste de JDei dignatidhe prweeptum est." 
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retained and repeated for the instruction of his brethren.” Cyprian 
calls him one of his colleagues. ^ 

In the treatise “ De Lapsis,” p. in the same page which relates 
the case of the sudden illnesses of those who Had offered sacrifice 
(which, I allovf^ have not even the appearance of any thing miraculous, 
dthough, unquestionably, Cyprian thought them so,) there are found, 
likewise, two narrations, which, if true, and no fraud was practised, 
(I do not, of course, mean by Cyprian,) must be allowed to be super-, 
natural. The first states, that when a woman endeavoured to open a 
box in which the eucharist was, as she was unworthy to receive it, she 
was deterred by fire issuing from the boxi The second relates, that 
a person who was likewise polluted, instead of the eucharist, found 
only ashes in his hands. In the last case, it is not quite clear whether 
Cyprian means that he found the ashes at the time, or on his return 
home ; for it was, at that period, the custom to give the congregation 
a part of the dements to take away from the church with them. 

It ought to be observed here, that Cyprian himself seems to cast*^ 
some doubt up6n these histories; for, in relating an absurd story of a 
child who could not be persuaded without force to take^^the wine,* as 
it had been carried by its nurse to the idol sacrifices, he says, “ Prm- 
sente ,ac teste me ipso, accipite quid eveneritas if to hint, that the 
other stories related by him did not stand on such good authority, 

I must next observe, that the reviewer is hardly justified in speaking 
of the exorcisms so slightly. He says, that we know so little of the 
effect said to be produced^ that we can hardly tell whether it was in¬ 
tended to apply the name of a miracle to it in those early times. 
Cyprian certainly tells us something of this effect; for, in the treatise 
** In Demetrian,” page 191, he challenges the Pagans to come and 
see their gods (t. e. the evil spirits) conquered by the Christians, leave 
the possessed, and, with lamentable cries, confess that judgment is 
about to come, and, in the very presence of those whom they had 
deceived, confess also who they really were. The same statements 
are repeated, “ De Gratia Dei,” p. 4, “ De Idol, Van.” p. 14; but 
they are calculated to produce the strongest impression in the place 1 
first cited; because, as the treatise is addressed to a Pagan, and a 
Pagan full of hostility to the cause of Christianity, Cyprian would 
hardly have invited him to witness a scene which could at once have 
been explained away on natural grounds., I do not insult the memory 
of Cyprian, by supposing that he would 'have been privy to any scene 
of imposition and fraud. Again, tlie reviewer speaks of a single vision 
of Cyprian; but in this I think he is also incorrect. In the Letters 
of Cyprian,” p, ^4, 1 find two mentioned in the same page, and subse¬ 
quently (p. 38.) he speaks again on the same subject. 

May I venture to add, without any feeling of disrespect to tlic 
reviewer, to whom thanks are due for paying so much attention to this 
interesting subject, that his objections to Bishop Kayc*a book arise 


* This story is valuable, however, in two points of view. In the iirvt it 
Establishes that the wine (as tl>e reviewer rightly states against Dr. Milner) was 
administered in^CjpHan's day: the phrase is * De Sacramento Calicis infudit.'^ 
Dm second observation is, thdt the Communion was then given to infants. 
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rather frotn his Tnisunderstan^ing the Dishop's intention than from, any 
fault in tlie book itself? The Bishop undertook neither to write an 
account of Tertullian, nor an history of the church in the 2d and Sd 
centuries: but, as his title-page positively Expresses it, to illustrate 
that history from the writings of Tertullian. Again, the'reviewer first 
objects to the Bishop for following Mosheim'a jJan, and then finds 
fault with the chapter on the State of Philosophy and Letters, because 
it does not contain a general history of the subject at that time, but 
merely Tertullian's philosophical opinions. These objections are 
not quite consistent; for if thc^ Bishop followed Mosbeim's plan, he 
could not do otherwise than be has done in that chapter; for Mosheim, 
in his chapters on Learning and Philosophy, gives a short view of the 
doctrines maintained by the various doctbrs of the church; and this is 
what Bishop Kaye has done, in the chapter in question, with the 
writings of that author, on whom he was especially employed. I cor¬ 
dially join with the learned reviewer in his wish that the J^ishop may 
be induced hereafter to present the public with another work on the 
citations of Scripture to be found in Tertullion's writings, a work which 
will be full of interest and utility. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, R. 

PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 

Ik the Preface to Sewell’s History of the Quakers, we are told tliat 
Archbishop Usher predicted, that ** a dreadful persecution would fall 
upon all tlie Protestant churches by the Papists." And when it was 
objected ** that since Great Britain and Ireland had already sufiered so 
deeply, there was reason to hope that the judgments of God in respect of 
these kingdoms might have been past," he replied— 

** Fool not yourselves with such hopes; for, I tell you, all you have yet seen 
hath been but tlie beginning of sorrows to what is yet to come upon the Pro¬ 
testant churches of Christ, who will ere long fall under a sharper persecution 
than, ever yet hath been upon them. And therefore look you be not found in 
the outward court, but a worshipper in the temple before the altar; for Christ 
will measure all tliose that profess liis name, and call themselves his people; 
and the outward worsliippers he will leave out to be trodden down by the 
Gentiles. The outward court is the formal Christian, whose religion lies in 
performing the outside duties of Christianity, without having an inward life and 
power of faith and love, uniting them to Christ; and tliese God will leave to 
be trodden down, and swept away by the Gentiles. But the worshippers within 
the temple, and before the altar, are those who do indeed worship God in spirit 
and in truth, whose souls are made his temples, and he is honoured and adored 
in the most inward thoughts of their hearts, and they sacrifice their lusts and 
vile affections, yea, and their own wills to him: and these God will hide in the 
hollow of his hand, and under the shadow of his wings. And this shall be the 
great difference between this last and all other preceding penecutions: for, in 
the former, the most eminent and spiritual ministers and Christians did generally 
suffer most, and were most violently fallen upon; but in this last persecution, 
these shall be preserved by God as a seed, to pattake of that glory which shall 
immediately follow and come upon the church, as soon as ever this storm shall 
be over: for, as it shall be the sharpest, so it shall be the shortest persecution 
of tliem all, and shall otiiy take away the gross hypocrites and iornml pro¬ 
fessors ; but the true spiritual believers shall be preserved till the calamity be 
overpast." • 
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We trust the archbishop will prove a ihlse prophet; but, at this tiirne, 
when a monkish faction in Spain is stirring up the bigots of Portugal 
to oppose^the establishment of a free constitution in their country, and 
when the Roman Catholic demagogues of Ireland ^dopt so viment a 
tone, this predic^on deserves notice: Whatever be the event, it is never 
unseasonable to repeat the Apostle’s caution, ** Lei Atm thtU thinketk 
he standethf take heed lest he/alL** 


BISHOP REYNOLDS' ORDINATION SERMON. 

Mr. Editor. —The recommendation you gave of the writings of 
Bishop Reynolds (saving and excepting his occasional leaning towards 
Calvinism, in which exception I perfectly agree with you,) caused me 
to refer to his works; and in the course of my perusal, I met with an 
Ordination Sermon, the £3d in my edition, which contains so much 
truly excellent matter that I cannot forbear from mentioning it to you, t 
that you may if you please call the attention of your numerous clerical 
readers to it; and I am glad of this opportunity to express the great 
pleasure that I, as one of your constant readers, feel in witnessing the 
zealous and fervent, though at the same time thoroughly churchman¬ 
like, tone of religious, piety which continues to pervade the pages of 
the Christian Remembrancer; such a publication, so conducted, is a 
valuable friend and monitor to the ministers of our church. 

If I am not trespassing upon your attention, 1 would make a few 
extracts from the sermon just referred to. The text is from S Cor. iv.5. 

** We preach not ourselves^ but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus* sake.** After a judicious explanation of this 
apostolical declaration, Bishop Reynolds thus concludes his exhortation 
to the candidates for the ministry. 

** Preach not yourselves, your own imaginations, the devices of 
your hearts: set not up your reeuon against God's word; nor your will 
against his ^ace ; nor your interest against his glory ; nor your fleshly 
wisdom against the simplicity of his holy gospel. Preach not out of 
ostentation merely to the fancies and wits of men, to please or to 
tickle them, but out of manifestation of truth to please God. Preach 
not your own passions and animosities, things tending to widen 
breaches, to foment jealousies and discontents, to kindfo seditions, 
to cherish faction, to beget turbulency 4nd disquiet; to shake the 
piety which the people owe to God, or the loyalty they owe to their 
prince, or the tranquillity which they ought to promote in church and 
state; but, as servants of a Prince of Peace, preach those things which 
make for peace, and which may heal the divisions and compose the 
distempers which yet remain in the midst of us. Preach Christ Jesus 
the Lord: determine to know nothing among your people but Christ 
.crucified; let his name and grace, his spirit and love, triumph m 
die midst of all your seiPmons. Let your great end be to glorify him 
in the hearu, to render him amiable and precious in the eyes of bis 
people, CO lead them to him as a sanctuary to protect them, a propiti- 
ariem to reconcile them, a treasure to enrich thetp, a physician to neal 
them, an. advocate to, presetft them and their services unto God: aa 
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Wiidotn to ‘coun8e]| as righteousoess to justifyi as sanctification to 
reneWf as redemption to aaref as an inexhausted fountiun or pardon, 
gracfit comforti victory, glory. Let Christ be the di^ond to shine in 
the bosom of all your sermons/* Alpha. 

DR. LINOARD AND THE MASSACRE OF BARTHOLOMEW. 

Ecce iteram Crisptnos.*’ 

Mr. Editor. —As Dr. Lingard, in his ** Vindication of certain Passages 
in the Fourthiand Fifth Volumes of the History of England/* published 
last month, has recalled attentidh to the inaccurateness of which he has 
been accused, I be^r permission to point out a few passages in this very 
** Vindication/* which seem rather to weaken than strengthen his own 
case. 

Dr. Lingard appears to be stung deeply by the 4tb article of the 
Edinburgh Review of June last, No. 87, which attacks his hypothesis, 
that the massacre of St. Bartholomew ** was not the result of a preme¬ 
ditated plot;" and therefore it is, that out of 112 pages of his excul¬ 
patory pamphlet, he devotes 70 to a refutation of the reviewer's state¬ 
ments and charges. 

Under the head, ** No credible authority for a preconcerted plot,*’ 
Dr. Lingard claims the victory in the following sentences :—** Its 
existence can be shewn only by the confession^of the parties, or by the 
testimony of those who have derived their * knowledge from those 
parties.*^ Such confession or testimony would be authority, and 
contemporary authority. But does any such exist 7 Was any such 
ever known to exist 7 No ; my opponent * has not the liardihood* to 
assert it. Where then is his contemporary authority 7*’ p. 22. 

Now might not the reader fairly take for gtftxtedf upon the strength 

of this passage, that the reviewer had not professed to cite the testi- 

« 

* It is to be wished Dr. Lingard had always observed this detinition of 
** contemporary authority." He will consent to receive nothing in evidence 
against the papist King Charles IX. but what comes on the strength of the 
confession of Charles, or the testimony of his accoimlices : but when he writes 
to impeach the character of the Protestant Queen Elizabeth, he abides by no 
such rule, but adduces any slander that he can rake up to blast her reputation. 
Thus, in vol. viii. p. 500, of his History of England, we read— 

** But Dudley, though the most favoured, was not considered as her only 
lover: among his rivals were numbered Hatton, and Raleigh, and Oxford, and 
Blount, and Simier, and Anjou: and it was afterwards believed that her 
licentious habits survived, even when the Are of wantonness had been quenched 
by the chill of age." 

To strengthen this charge against Dudley, &e. and the Queen, what does 
Dr* Lingard produce ? lire authority of a contemporary, who had his information 
from the Queen's confession, or from Dudley, or from any of the rest of her 
gallants? No; but he gives, in a note, the hearsay of a Spanish ambassador. 
** Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, the Spanish ambassador, in the beginning of 1561, 
informs the King that, according to common belief, the Queen * lived with 
Dudley :* that, in one of his audiences, Elizabeth spoke to him respecting this 
report, and, in proof of its improbability, shewed him the situation of her room' 
and b^-ebamber. But in a short time she deprived herself of this plea. Under 
the pretext that Dadley’s apartment, in a lower story of the palace, was un¬ 
wholesome, she removed nim to another, cc^tiguous to her own chamber/^ 
We hold that the reviewer's contemporary autnorily for the guilt of Cbakles IX. 
is quite as good as Dr. L.*8 for that of Euzabeth. 
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mony of a single writeri who lived at the time of the massacre, and 
who had derived his materials from any person, likely to be correctly 
informed of the proceedings of that bloody period ? In page 99., the 
reviewer quotes from no less than seven contemporary writers. In pages 
98 and 135, the reviewer expressly states that Capilupi, one of his con¬ 
temporary authorities, ** drew up at Rome an account of the St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, in the form of a letter to his brother Alphonso, which 
was seen and approved of hy the Cardinal of Lorraine^" and printed 
under the eyes of the Cardinal of Lorraine*' Again, says the reviewer, 
p. 129, Capilupi seems to have had his information from the persons 
most deeply connected with the contrivance and execution of mis tra- 
gedy," Here then the reviewer docs assert, that his contemporary 
authority wrote according to the testimony of those, who derived their 
knowledge from the parties concerned in the massacre. It is notorious 
that tlie Cardinal of Lorraine was in close correspondence with the 
court of France at the crisis of the massacre. 

In page 132, the reviewer adduces the evidence of many contem- , 
porary autliorities, in proof that Charles IX. dissembled for a long 
time with the Huguenots for the purpose of accomplishing their 
destruction j and he distinctly appeals to a passage in Mathtcu^ a 
writer from whom Dr. Lingard himself transcribes the following words, 
je Tappris de ceux memes qui furent au conseil el a rexecution,'' 
History of England, vol viii. p. 519. note. 

I shall now proceed to place a passage of the reviewer, and Dr. Lin* 
gard's version of it, in parallel columns, that it may be further seen bow 
incorrectly the doctor represents the argument of his opponent. 


Tub Reviewce. 

" In his journey through Germany 
to Poland, where he had been elected 
King, Henry was repeatedly insulted 
and mortified with allusions to the 
St. Bartholomew. As he went in pro* 
cession through the towns, amidst the 
acclamations directed by tlie public 
authorities, execrations from men, 
women, and children, met his ears. 
At palaces where he lodged, pictures 
exhibiting the horrid scenes of the 
massacre were obtmded on his sight, 
with the victims and assassins repre¬ 
sented to the life; and at banquets, 
and on other festive occasions, al¬ 
lusions were made to his guilt, and 
to that of his companions in the 
journey, which alarmed their fears, 
and provoked their indignation. Two 
days after his arrival at Cracow, unable 
to sleep from the recollection of these 
insults^ and agitated with the remem¬ 
brance of the bloody scenes which they 
had recalled to his memory^ he sent for 
ope of the persona in attendance, and 
bid him' write down what he was 
going to dictate on the St. Baitholo- 
roew.” p. 100. 


Dr. Linoaeo. 

" Objection to the testimoity of Anjou, 
—The reviewer offers two objections 
to other parts of thMame note. 

1st—1 had appealM to the narra¬ 
tive of the Duke of Anjoili which, I 
say, was dictated by him, during a 
restless night, when his conscience 
was harassed by the recollection of 
the massacre,’*^ and which has the ap¬ 
pearance of coming from one, ** who 
seeks not to excuse, but to accuse him- 
self.’* He tells us that indeed the 
dukf dictated it when ** be was agi¬ 
tated by the recollection of tho bloody 
scenes but that he ** expressed in 
it DO contrition for his crime, nor 
seemed at all conscious of its enor¬ 
mity ; that, on the contrary, he was 
accustomed not only to make no 
secret of his participation in the St. 
Bartholomew, but reckoned it among 
the glorious actions of his life.^ p.22. 
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It will be observed, Dr. Lingard has entirely kept out of sight all 
that the reviewer has said on the subject of the mortidcations -and 
insults, which induced Henry of Anjou to Compose a relation of the 
massacre: and has concealed )vhat the reviewer correctly describes, 
viz. the alarming fears, which might urge the guUty prince to dictate 
a narrative calcinated to soften the popular resentment. Surely it was 
not to unburthen his mind, and to make an ingenuous confession, but 
^ to gloss over the truth, and to create more favourable impressions, 
that Henry rose from bis bed to give employment to his amanuensis. 

It is not, hTowever, to the mere question of accuracy between the 
Edinburgh Reviewer and Dr. Lingard that I would call your notice, 
but to the extraordinary fact of Dr. Lingard’s re-attempt to apologise 
for the massacre of St*^Bartholomew and its authors, in the ** Vindi¬ 
cation" just published. He has reiterated his assertion made in the 
8th volume of his History of England, that “ the massacre was not 
the result of a premeditated plot," and has argued that ** th^ hypothesis 
•of a preconcerted plot is unsupported by satisfactory authority, and 
liable on the score of improbability to the most formidable objections,” 
and that “ the massacres in the provinces were confined to a few 
places, and originated principally, if not entirely, in the vindictive 
passions of the people.” P, 44. 

Does this apologist merit the thanks or the reprobation of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for endeavouring to exonerate a feWt and for 
thus casting the heavy load of guilt on the great body of Roman 
Catholics ? If Charles and Catharine and their ministers did not con¬ 


trive tlie massacres of St. Bartholomew, by whom were they pknned 
and committed? If they were not guilty, who were? Acquit them, 
and it follows that the horrible carnage was perpetrated by numberless 
bigots of the Roman Catholic persuasion, who would not tolerate 
Protestants among them. 

Is it not better, for the cause of Romanism, to let us continue in our 
belief, that a sanguinary king, and a profligate court, plotted and 
carried into effect the assassination of many thousand obnoxious sub¬ 


jects, than to persuade us, that the blind and malignant rage of reli¬ 
gious fury, or of ** vindictive passions," as he stiles it, burst forth 
ungovernably against all who bore the name of Huguenot ? 

Let us examine some of the reasons why Dr. Lingard thinks it im¬ 


probable that the plot was concerted by the court. 


** Is it probable that so young a prince should be so consummate a master in 
-the art of dissimulation, as to m able for two years to carry on this system 
without detection ? P. 15. 

** What possible motive could there be to attempt the life of one roan, if the 
object was to take the lives of all f P. 17. 

“ He expressed the most lively apprehensions for the fate of his wounded 
friend, and gave peremptory orde» for the discovery and punishment of the 
assassin and his employers.^’ Ibid. 

** Not content with this, he visited the Admiral in his bed, accompanied by 
the Queen, his two brothers, and his principal counsellors.” Ibid. 

Each of them shews that Catharine was, and had reason to be, jealous of 
the influence of the Admiral with the King; a jealousy whkh it will he difficult 
to account for, if we believe that he had been employed for two years in entie^H 
vours, under her direction, to allure that uoblevan and his adherents to their 
t;deatruction.” P. 19. 
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” Can «ve then believe that Catharine would have had the face to appeal to 
him, or that he, when thus called upon, would have silently acquiesced, had her 
statements been untrue?'* P. 43. 

Here we rind Dr. Lingard resting the improbability of a precon¬ 
certed plot on ^the character and conduct of Charles and the Queen- 
mother ! Would Charles,” he says, ** have been so inconsistent^ 
so treacherous^ Would Catharine have been so barefaced^ so false^ 
as to,” &c. &c. ? This then is his argument:—We must not believe 
that these two persons would act so uAaccouptably, so infamously;— ‘ 
for fear of thinking too ill of Charles and Catharine,^ we must not 
give credit to the idea of a preconcerted plot. 

But, I would answer, was there any thing too base, too treacherous, 
too monstrous, for such monsters as Charles IX. and Catharine of 
Medicis ? ' Or, are we to withhold our belief of an historical fact, be¬ 
cause it involves strange, unreasonable, or atrocious proceedings in the 
conduct of two such convicted criminals as this son and mother ? We 
may believe any thing of them, after the part they took in the mas- , 
sacre; and since they glutted themselves with blood, at the execution 
of the carnage, it is not hard to believe that they contrived the deed 
of horror long before it commenced. 

It is much more easy to believe this of Charles, who is known to 
have called out, during the slaughter, “ Go on; would to God the 
last Huguenot were killed;” who shouted from his window, Spare 
nonewho fired on the fugitives; who exclaimed, at the sight of 
the Admiral's dead body suspended from a gallows, Nothing so 
sweet as the stench of a dead enemy.” I say it is more easy, and 
more satisfactory, to sup})ose that this execrable monster plotted and 
accomplished the slaughter of subjects who had oflended him, than 
to persuade ourselves that the lioman Catholics of distant towns, 
with an uniformity in their proceedings quite unaccountable,” if 
there were no plot, and with a simultaneous impulse, should set about 
murdering their Protestant neighbours, at some places on the same 
days, and at many places in the same week, when the assassinations 
in Paris were in full activity. 

In mei:cy and charity to the Roman Catholics, and in good-will to 
the French nation, we will continue to believe, that the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew were the project and work of Charles IX. and his 
court, jind that they originated with him, rather than in “ the vin¬ 
dictive passions of the people.” ^ 

Again, Dr. Lingard will not allow that there is sufficient reason to 
believe that the destruction of the reformed faith was contemplated 
by the King, the Queen-mother, Isabella of Spain, and the Duke 
of Alva, at the conference of Bayonne, in 150J: he thinks it quite 
improbable that a league should thus have been concluded for the ex¬ 
termination of the French and Flemish Protestants. (See his History, 
Tol. vHi. p. 71. and Vindication, p. 45, &c.) « 

Evidence, that will satisfy Dr. Lingard, I certainly cannot produce; 
but it so happens that a species of testimony has lately come under 
my eye, which 1 am quite sure will convince every unprejudiced man, 
tlmt the Queen-mothcr^s party, and especially the Duke of Anjou, 
the acknowledged accomplice of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
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had long been previously regarded by the blood-thirsty of that epoch, 
as the future avengers of Romanism, and as pledged, by some secret 
understanding, to exterminate Protestantism. The testimony to which 
I allude is contained in a very scarce duodecimo volume, printed at 
Paris, in 1509, and entitled Histoire des Albigeoi^ et Gestes de 
Noble Simon de Montfort. Descrite par F. Pierre des Valines Serhay, 
Moine de I’ordre de Cisteaux, et rendue de Latin en Francois, par M. 
Arnaud Sorbin, P, de Montech, Docteur en Theologie, et Predicateur 
*du Roy/' , 

This book iif dedicated, by the^ translator, who was preacher to King 
Charles IX. to the Duke of Anjou, and (singularly enough, in confir¬ 
mation of the received opinion, that die massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was part of a grand plot preconcerted by the court for the total de¬ 
struction of Protestantism,) the writer assigns it as his reason for dedi¬ 
cating it to Anjou, that the faithful were looking up to him for the 
extermination of heresy^ and that the History of the exploitl of Simon de 
^Montfordi and of his utter extirpation of the Albigenses [pour sespiete 
et dexterity d'esprit a sceu rendre par *force d’armes, tout le paiis in- 
fecte dc, I'Heresie Albigeoise, paisible et obeissant a Dieu et a son 
Eglise] would teach the prince how to proceed. 

In the course of this notable history, there arc numberless details 
of the manner in which the victims were entrapped, and slaughtered in 
cold blood, instances of the pious violation" of treaties made with 
them, and exhortations to keep no faith with heretics: and that 
these may not escape the observation of the prince, to whom the book 
ivas inscribed, the translator has made little inarginul notes pointing 
them out for imitation, shewing the resemblance between the Albi¬ 
genses of the 13th century, and the “ Calvlnistes" of his own time, 
and the resemblance that there ought to be between Simon do Mont- 
ford and his crusaders, and Anjou and his partizans. One passage, 
with the translator's marginal hint, is too much in point to be omitted. 

“ La Divine Providence doneque fit misericordieusement, que lorsque le 
Legal alicclioit los ennemis de la (by qui e&ioient congregez a Narbonne, et les 
reprirnoit par une Saincte iromperie, lo Compte de Mont-fort, ensemble Ics 
Pelerins qui estoieiit venuz de France, avoieiit mo^en 'de s'acheminer aux 
parties de Quercy, et d’Agenois pour combattre leurs ennemis, mais bien les 
ennemis de Jesus Christ. O snmete dcccptioii de Legat! O pieusc fraudu^ 
lence 

Marginal note of translator. 

* Nous avons bien peu de tcls prelats en France, et un plus grand besoing."— 

Annexed to the preface of this infamous production, there is a 
sonnet addressed to Sorbin, in which he is congratulated upon the 
valuable lesson which ho has taught Prince Henry, through the medium 
of his translation, and in which the same means adopted for the ex- 

- #— - 

*.We recommend this and similar facts to the consideration of those who are 
inclined to believe the interpretation, which modern Romanists give to the 
phrase, ** e^tit'paiwn of /irrc^y," which occurs so often in papal bulls and the 
edicts of general councils. It is pretended by the Butlers, Doyles, and Lin- 
ga^s of our day, that it meant extirpation by preaching, llistory proves it to 
have meant extirpation ** par force <fartnes.** • 
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termiDation of the Albigenses, are recommended for that of the Hu¬ 
guenots. 

Ton livre luy apprend, que Mont-fort envoyd, 

Chastia par le feu I’Albigeois de$voy6, 

** £t le rend un Mont fort de I'EgUse iiomaine. 

‘‘ Par les mesmes ravens, que TAlbigeois mutin 

** Finist, il punira le Calvinisto: afin 

** Qu' un mesme vice soit puni de mesme peine. 

After such proofs as those, of the temper that prevailed at the Court 
of Charles IX., I think it cannot bo deemed very improbable, that 
the extirpation of heresy was concerted by the Queen-mother and her 
sons long before the day of St. Bartholomew, and that they were not 
very nice in the means they intended to employ for this purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, &c. &c. 

Dec, 12, 1826. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 
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A Special General Meeting of this 
Society, was holden on the 6th Dec. 
last, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the 
Bishops of London, Exeter, and Llan- 
daff; th^Hon. Mr. Justice Park, Sir 
Thomas D. Acland, M. P. and a nu¬ 
merous assemblage of the clergy and 
laity. 

The Secretary read several letters 
received from the Society’s Missionaries 
in India, and we will now present our 
readers with a very interesting extract 
from a letter from the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Heber, dated Cuddalore, May 1,1826. 

** The Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge will nave participated 
largely in the feeling of universal sor¬ 
row, on the sudden removal of our 
excellent and admirable Bishop from 
this field of his earthly labours. And 
when they learn that their missions in 
the south of India were his last and 
most anxious care; that, being then 
engaged in his visitation of the Pen¬ 
insula, the last week of his invaluable 
life had been ‘ employed with un e- 
mitting activity in a minute investi- 

f ation of their actual state, and in 
evising new plans for their future wel¬ 
fare and extended operation^ they 
will feel, I am persuaded, tlut their ^ 


share in the general loss is great in¬ 
deed. There is hardly a town in this 
vast empire where he was not known; 
not one where his name was not loved 
and honoured, but in no province is 
his loss so severely felt, as in that 
which witnessed hisla.st labours, among 
the humblest and poorest of his flock, 
the native Christians of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

In my return through that dis¬ 
trict, since the melancholy event, I 
have seen much of that interesting 
people, and visited«muny of their village 
congregations. I have never witnessed 
any thing more touching than the 
feeling of deep and unaffected sorrow 
that, pervades them all. They are 
mourning as for the death of their 
father. His kind and paternal manner, 
the interest he took in their welfare, 
his recognition of them as his children 
(as one family together with ourselves), 
the blessing pronounced, confirmation 
administered, and the sacred elements 
dispensed by him in ^eir native 
tongue,—all, in short, tMt they had 
heard and seen and known of him, had 
made an impression upon their minds, 
which nothing can obliterate, not only 
of personal regard to him, but of 
attachment to our church, of which 
they saw in him the acknowledged 
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representative. I would to God the 
committee of the venerable Society 
had been present with me to hear the 
raissionariesi the catechists, and the 
people, with one voice, entreating me 
to commend them with renewed ear¬ 
nestness, now that they had lost their 
powerful advocate, to the continued 
kindness and support of the Society; 
and to have seen their tears more 
eloquent than all, Undev> the influ¬ 
ence of these feelings, the Society v^ill 
pardon me for addressing them on the 
subject, and stating such particulars 
as my late most honoured friend and 
roaster, had his life been spared but a 
few days, would have related to them 
as the result of his observations. They 
could not, indeed, hold me excused if 
I withheld from them any circum¬ 
stances connected with their interests, 
of which his private conversations or 
written memoranda have put me in 
possession. 

" During the short time wliich his 
lordship spent at Madras before he 
commenced his southern lour, he 
visited the Society's Missionary Esta¬ 
blishment at Vepery, examined all the 
schools connected with the institution, 
and addressed the children and other 
Christians who were assembled. lie 
was particularly struck with the beau¬ 
tiful Gothic church lately erected by 
the Society, the most beautiful and 
almost the only specimen of that order 
in this country, except the chapel of 
Bishop's College, near Calcutta. Gf 
the bishop's sentiments respecting the 
general conduct of that mission, and 
his admiration of the order and ar¬ 
rangement that prevail there under 
the venerable and excellent men, Dr. 
Rottler and Mr.Ilaubroe, who preside 
over it, it is unnecessary for roe to 
speak, as his lordship expressed them 
publicly at a meeting of the District 
Committee at Madras, the minutes of 
which will, of course, be laid before 
you. He had at that time, though he 
had visited several native congrega¬ 
tions in the North of India, and in 
Ceylon, sfen nothing that gave him so 
much pleasure, or that appeared to 
him so full of future hope, llie ne¬ 
cessity of hastening his journey be¬ 
fore the further advance of the hot 
season, made it impossible for him to 
do more than see the chief objects oi 


immediate interest during that first 
visit, and he deferred the minute con¬ 
sideration of many points submitted 
to him, till bis intended return In 
July. 

From hence his lordship pro¬ 
ceeded to Tanjore, where he arrived on 
the 25th of March, and it was there, 
in the institutions of the venerable 
Schwartz, in the labours of the ex¬ 
cellent men who have succeeded him 
in the same held, and in the numerous 
churches of native Christians which, 
they have founded and built up, that 
his interest was most powerfully ex¬ 
cited, and the energies of his powerful 
mind most earnestly employed, lie 
lived, alasl only to feel how much 
tliere was of future usefulness before 
him, if his life were spared, to witness 
with deep and holy pleasure the num¬ 
bers, the apparent devotion, the regu¬ 
larity and Christian order of the several 
congregations assembled around him, 
and to collect such minute and accu¬ 
rate information, and make such im¬ 
mediate arrangements as the shortness 
of his time, and the magnitude of his 
other avocations allowed. The morn¬ 
ing after his arrival (£aster-day), his 
lordship preached in the mission 
church in the fort, and administered 
the Lord's supper to hfly-tlfree native 
Christians, using {as was his constant 
custom in all native congregations) 
the words of administration in their 
own' language. In the evening he 
attended the Tamul service in the same 
church, the liturgy being read by the 
missionaries present, and the sermon 
preached by Dr. Comcrer, of Tran- 
quebar, and he himself pronouncing 
the benediction in Tamul. There were 
present on that occasioa more than 
1,300 native Christians. It is impos¬ 
sible to forget, 1 cannot now remember 
without tears, the delight with which 
he reviewed the transactions of that 
day. The devotion of the communi¬ 
cants, the admirable order of their 
psalmody, the deep and mingled 
sound of all their voices joining in the 
repetition of the responses of our 
liturgy, and especially of the Lord's 
prayer, their breathless attention to 
the preacher, and the animated and 
impressive manner in which they re¬ 
sponded to Ills questions, all affected 
him Inore powerfully Uian 1 can de- 
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scribe; ** gladly," he exclaimed to me 
while taking off his robes, ** gladly 
would 1 purchase this day with years of 
existence." On'the following morn¬ 
ing (Easter Monday), he confirmed 
twelve descendants of Europeans, and 
fifty natives in the* same church; and 
in the evening of the same day he 
attended divine service in Tamul, at 
the small chapel in the mission garden. 
After the sermon, his lordship, from his 
seat at the altar, addressed the mis¬ 
sionaries who were present, and the 
native teachers by whom they were 
attended. He exhorted them to fide¬ 
lity, diligence, and increasing zeal, 
patience in bearing privation and 
neglect for Christ’s sake, looking for 
the recompense of reward, to earnest 
prayer for themselves, for him, for their 
flock, and for the Rajah, who had 
shown such kindness to the church of 
Christ. He alluded beautifully to the 
grave of Schwartz, over which tliey 
were then standing, and charged them 
to follow his bright example. The 
effect produced on the minds of all 
present was such as I never witnessed 
—it will never be obliterated. 

** During the succeeding days of that 
week, he was anxiously engaged in a 
minute investigation of the actual 
state of the mission, their resources, 
their wants, and their capabilities of 
extended usefulness; and the result of 
his observations and wishes, I now 
beg leave to state to the Society. 

** It is my duty to mention to the 
Society, that his Highness the Rajah of 
Tanjore, still continues his kindness 
and liberal support both to the clergy 
and his Christian subjects. The bishop 
finding, on enquiry, that no order had 
hitherto been taken for praying for the 
prince, under whose government they 
lived, in the Christian churches, drew 
up a form which he directed to be 
translated into Tamul, and constantly 
used after the prayers for the king and 
royal family of England, both in the 
English and Tamul service. This cir¬ 
cumstance, in itself an act of obedience 
only to an Apostolic command, had 
evidently a most favourable effect on 
the Rajah’s mind, and disposed him 
still more to favour those churches 
which have been planted by his father 
and benefactor, as he always delights 
to cM the venerable Schwartz. On 


my subsequent visit to Tanjore, after 
the sad event which deprived that 
mission of its best and most powerful 
friend, I requested a private audience 
of his highness, in which 1 told him 
that our excellent and admirable 
bishop, for whose death he is a most 
sincere mourner, bad not only ordered 
public prayers to be offered for him 
and his family (as our religion obliged 
us to do), but that I bad good reason 
to-know that he frequently and ear¬ 
nestly remembered him in his private 
devotions. He was strongly affected 
with what I said, and received most 
kindly my request, that he would con¬ 
tinue his patronage to the poor Chris¬ 
tians, now, especially, when they had 
suddenly lost him who had recognized 
them as his children. He replied, ‘1 
will always love those whom he loved, 
and whatever John Kohlhoff asks of 
me shall be done.’ 

“ It was the decided conviction of 
the late bishop (and he had been an 
attentive observer of every scene of 
missionary exertions throughout India) 
that the greatest accession of strength 
that could anywhere be hoped for to 
the Christian cause, was by assiduous 
and diligent cultivation of these mis¬ 
sions, by concentrating their forces, by 
increasing their means, and by adding 
energy and respectability to the cha¬ 
racter of the native Christians them¬ 
selves. To that last object tiis own 
condescension, and his public recog¬ 
nition of them as part of the Christian 
church over which he presided, tended 
most powerfully, even in the few days 
of his residence among them. 

** On Sunday, the 2d of April, the 
morning after his arrival at Trich- 
inopoV, he preached at St. John's 
churca (the government church which 
had been consecrated by Rishop Mid¬ 
dleton), with all his accustomed anima¬ 
tion, and, in the evening, administered 
confirmation to forty-two candidates, 
and delivered his charge to them with 
something more than his ordinary im¬ 
pressiveness and affection of manner. 
On the following morning, at day¬ 
break, he attended divine service in 
the Tamul language, at the mission 
church in the fort, and confirmed 
fifteen natives in their own tongue. 
He inspected the schools and the mis¬ 
sion-house, and received an address 
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from the poor Christians, earnestly 
praying that he would send some 
pastor to watch over them and instruct, 
them. lie answered them w^h all 
that gentleness and kindness of man¬ 
ner which never failed to win every 
heart, and assured them that he would 
immediately provide for their wdnts. 
ile returned full of the interest excited 
* by what he had seen, and sppke to me 
with much concern of the poverty of 
the mission, and observed how neces¬ 
sary it was for the bishop to have 
regular reports from every mission in 
India, that he might at least know the 
wants and necessities of all. Alas! 
that a heart so glowing with the purest 
benevolence, a mind so filled with 
plans and purposes of future good, a 
*spirit in all its rare endowments so 
admirably calculated (if we may judge 
at all of human instruments) tomatuie 
and execute those purposes, should 
be so suddenly removed, and should 
leave this church of India to mourn a 
second time the loss of her friend and 
father! It would he in vain for me to 
attempt to describe the consternation 
and deep sorrow that prevailed through 
all ranks and orders of society. A 
month has passed away, but the same 
feeling is still felt in all its early fresh¬ 
ness. The Society will have heard 
with pleasure the expression of that 
feeling in Madras, and the general 
subscription for his monument in St. 
George's church. But I know not 
whether they will not learn, with 
almost equal pleasure, of a more hum¬ 
ble hut an affecting and appropriate 
testimony of veneration to his memory 
by the inhabitants of Trichinopoly. 
They met on the 10th, to form a fund 
in aid of that mission which had 


engaged the last and most anxious 
• thoughts of their admired and lamented 
prelate. 1 have not yet heard the 
amount of the subscriptions, but they 
amounted to something considerable 
even at the first meeting, and will be 
sufficient, I trust, to prevent any fears 
for its Allure welfare. The mission 
church is in a very dilapidated slate, 
and the roof is thought to be insecure. 
1 ventured, on the ground of the pain¬ 
ful and lasting interest now attached 
to it, to solicit the assistance of govern¬ 
ment in repairing it, and 1 am most 
happy to add, that immediate orders 


were given, in the handsomest man¬ 
ner, for that purpose.’* 

A long letter from Mnllobinson, to 
the Madras District Committee, -in 
which he details Bishop lleber’s views 
respecting the missions of the Society 
in Southern India, was also tead ; we 
have only room for tlie concluding 
paragraph. 

** I have to apologise to you for the 
length of the communication; but I 
cannot close my letter without com¬ 
mending the Tanjore mission, with all 
its important labours, to the patronage 
and support, 1 will venture to say 
more, to the affectionate regard of the 
Committee. Most richly do they de¬ 
serve all the nurture, nil the assistance, 
all the .kindness that can be shewn 
them. The wisdom of all the Insti¬ 
tutions of the venerable Schwartz 
(whose name is yet as fresh in every 
town and village of the Christians, as 
if his earthly labours were just ended, 
and whose memory is held in such 
deep and holy veneration, as we are 
accustomed to render io Apostles only) 
is visible to all who visit that most 
interesting country, and leaves no 
doubt on the mind, that the best and 
wisest method of extending jlhe king¬ 
dom of Christ ill this country, is to 
strengthen these existing establish¬ 
ments. They have in them a prin¬ 
ciple of unlimited self^extension; 
and if in the last twenty years, with 
many and great discourpgements, the 
labours of those venerable men, who 
have trod in the steps of Schwanz, 
have efifected so mucti, what may we 
not hope from the same men, when 
their means of usefulness are increased 
by your bounty ? But, alas! they have 
a still stronger claim upon your hearts, 
lliey were the object of the deepest 
interest and most intense anxiety to 
our dear lamented Bishop. It would 
be hardly too much to say, that bis 
blood was a libation on the sacrifice 
of their faith; for he died while caring 
for their, welfare, and labouring for 
their good. He had seen every part of 
India, but he had seen nothing like 
the Society's missions in Tanjorh. 
Again and again did he repeat to me, 
** HERE IS THE STRENGTH OF THE 
Chr^tian Caitse in India ; It 

WOVI.D INDEED BE A GRIEVOUS AND 
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HEAVY SIN, IF ENGLAND, AND ALL 
THE AGF.NTS OF ITS BOUNTY, DO 
NOT NOUBISU AND PROTECT THESE 

Churches.” The Committee will 
forgive me for these recollections; 1 
know they are not wanting to excite 
them to do all, eVen to the very limit 
of their power, to carry his intentions 
and wishes into effect. 1 will only 
beg you to assure them, that nothing 
will afford me higher pleasure than 
being in any way useful to them, and 
1 trust they will always command my 
services, whether here or in Calcutta.’’ 

Dr. George Barnes, late Archdeacon 
of Bombay, Mr. Trent, Sir Thomas 
D. Acland, and Dr. Spry, severally 
addressed the Meeting, and the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were carried unani¬ 
mously :— 


1. That the Society dcc’ply deploresi the 
sudden death of the late Bibhop of Calcutta, 
which has deprived this Institution of a va¬ 
luable friend, the Indian Diocese of an un¬ 
wearied and truly primitive prelate, and the 
church at large of one of Its brightest orna¬ 
ments. 

2. That this loss has been peculiarly 
aggravated to the Society by its having 
occurred at a time when the effect of 
Bishop Ileber’s presence was begliuilng to 
be felt in the Missions in Southern India, 
so long under the superintendenre of the 
Society, of which be often emphatically 
said, that ** the strength of the Christian 
cause in India was there.*’ 

3. That the Society, being anxious to 
record its sense of tlic zeal and energy of 
tills lamented prelate, is of opinion, that 
the best tribute which it can j>ay to his 
memory will be, to prosecute the important 
measures which come recommended to its 
adoption as his last winhe^. 

4. That tbc Society, liaving reference 
to a desire strongly expressed by the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, that Members of the 
Asiatic Episcopal C'hurches not in subordi¬ 
nation to the See of Borne, should be 
admitted into Bishop's College, do agree 
to place the sum of 2,000/. at the dis\>osal 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, for the IbundaUon of two Scholar¬ 
ships for that purpose—provided they be 
ibr ever called Bishop Hebei's Scholarships. 

5. That in deference to the further hiig- 
^stion of Bishop Hebcr, the Madras Dis¬ 
trict Committee be authorised to draw upon 
(he Society for a sum not exceeding 2000/. 
iot the enlargement of the Church at Tan- 
Jore $ and for building, repairing, ^nd en¬ 
larging diurches, schoob, and bouses for 


schoolmasters, catechists, and missionaries, 
in otlier parts of Southern India* 

G. That Bishop Heber having likewise 
strongly recoiiunended an extension of the 
Society’s Printing Kstablishroent in South¬ 
ern India, and it appearing that such a 
measure may greatly conduce, as well to 
the immediate advancement of native edu¬ 
cation, as to the future support of native 
schools, it be further agreed, that a sum 
not exceeding SOOL be expended out of * 
the Native*'School Fund, in enlarging the 
Ssciety’s ancient press at Vepery, and that 
the profits be applied, under the direction 
of the Madras District Committee, for the 
benefit of Native Schools in that presidency. 

7. That the Society In thus testifying its 
sense of the services of Bishop Heber, ad¬ 
verts with feelings of the most painful 
recollection, to the short interval which has 
elapsed since it was allied upon to pay the^ 
like tribute to the memory of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

8. That the Society, therefore, on the 
present occasion, wliile it acknowledges 
with the deepest gratitude the paternal care 
of his Majesty's Government, as well in 
the furination of an Indian Episcopate, as 
in tiic selection of the highly-gifled persons 
who succesv>ively devoted themselves to the 
cliarge, feels it a paramount duty to repeat 
the earnest prayer of its Memorial, pre¬ 
sented in 1812, for the erection of a See at 
each of the three [’residencies; and to de¬ 
clare its conviction, that no individual, how¬ 
ever endowed with bodily and mental 
vigour, can lie sufficient for the exertions 
rendered necessary by the overwhelming 
magnitude of the Diocese of Calcutta. 

9. That in the opinion of the Society, 
fatally confirmed by the result of the 
attc:iipt to govern the Indian Church, by a 
single prelate, nothing but a division of 
this enormous diocese can prevent a conti¬ 
nued sacrifice of valuable lives, and a 
perpetually recurring interruption of the 
groat work, fur the accomplishment of 
which ^al Episcopal Establishment was 
formea. 

10. That the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment in India is constructed upon the prin¬ 
ciple of a separate administration at each 
of the three Presidencies { and that, In the 
opinion of the Society, it must necessarily 
be inconvenient not to assiniilate the go¬ 
vernment of the Church to that system, 
which experience has proved so beneficial 
in the civil, Judicial, and military deport¬ 
ments. 

11. THht the Memorial now read, re¬ 
newing the Society’s prayer for the erec¬ 
tion of three Secs In India, be adopted; 
and tliat his Grace, the President, be re¬ 
spectfully requested to present Uie same, in 
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the name and on the behaU* of the Society, 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
Preudcnt of the Board of Controul. 

12. That a memorial, to the like effect, 
be also presented by his Grace the President 
to the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, expressing, at 
the same time, the gratitude of the Society 
for their continued protection and assist¬ 
ance to its Missions, and the satishiction 
with which it contemplates tlu increased 
provision they hare made for the spiritual 
wants of the British Inhabitants of Indid. 


Memorial the Society for Promoting 

Cltristian Knowledge to liis Majesty's 

Governments 

Ths Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, haring assembied in a Special 
•General Meeting, for tlic purpose of testi¬ 
fying its respect for the memory of the 
late deeply lamented BUliop of Calcutta, 
ndvorts with feelings of the most painful 
recollection to the short period which has 
elapsed since it was called upon to pay the 
like tribute to the memory of his illustrious 
predecessor, and considers it a paramount 
duty, humbly and earnestly to represent 
to his Majesty's Government, the necessity 
for an enlarged ecclesiastical establishment 
in the East. 

The Society acknowledges with lively 
gratitude the paternal care of HU Majesty's 
Government, as well in the formation of an 
Indian Episcopate, as in the selection of 
the highly gilted persons, who successively 
devoted themselves to the charge, but feels 
it at the same time bound to repeat the 
earnest prayer of its Memorial presented 
in 1812, Ibr the erection of a see at each 
of the three Presidencies, inasmuch os 
though the benedts arising from Episcopal 
authority in the East are universally ad¬ 
mitted s yet, so many inconveniences have 
been felt from the attempt to govern the 
Indian Church by a single Prelate, that 
the Society ventures to declare its con¬ 
viction, too fetally confirmed by the jiasr, 
'that no individual, however endowed with 
bodily and mental vigor, can be suiUcIent 
tor the exertions rendered necessary by the 
overwhelming magnitude of the Diocese of 
Calcutta, 

A visitation of that Diocese cannot ba 
accomplished without traversing the whole 
of India, and undertaking long voyages by 
sea, nor consequently i^thout a greater 
exposure to perilous varieties'u%cliniat6* 
than Is required of any civil officer in the 
East* So great, Indeed, is the difficulty of 
this duty, that Bishop Middleton, although 
hU life was spared for nine years, died 
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before he could complete it: and Bishop 
Hcber sunk under the labour of his pri¬ 
mary visitation. And it is the opinion of 
the Society, that nothing but a diviiibn of 
the Diocese of Calcutta, can prevent a 
continual sacrifice of valuable lives, and a 
perpetually recurring Interruption of the' 
great work, for the accom^shment hf 
which that Episcopal establishment was 
formed. 

The Society would also respectfiiUy sug¬ 
gest, that as the constitution of the govern¬ 
ment in India is constructed upon the 
principle of a separate administration at 
each of the three Ftesidencies, it must 
necessarily be inconvenieut, not to assimi¬ 
late the government of the Church, to that 
system which experience has proved to be 
so beneficial in the dWI, judldal, and 
inilitary departments. Such a measure 
would prevent the suspension of burinets 
now occasioned by the lung and frequent 
absence of the head of the Church fivm 
tile scat of the supreme government, and 
by the immense distance to which he is 
carried in the course of his visitation. 

The Society further begs leave to re¬ 
present the peculiar bad effect of the In¬ 
terruptions which occur under the present 
system upon various Institutions for pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The Protcataiit Missions in Southern 
India, so long under the care of the Sodety, 
rccei'cd the greatest lienefit from the per¬ 
sonal superintendence of Bishop Middleton; 
but he was only enabled to visit them once, 
and ten years elapsed between that event 
and the primary visitation of Bishop Heber. 
And now these Missions, of w'hich Bishop 
Holier, after having been a witness of their 
effects, oAen emphatically said, that the 
strength of the Christian cause in India was 
there, and which were be^nning to derive 
the most important advantages from his 
presence, arc once more deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by a Prelate 
personally acquainted with their condition. 

Bisliop's College in 'Calcutta, also, 
which promi^^es to become the chief source 
of missionary exertions in India, was itnig- 
gUng with the difficulties inseparable from 
infancy, when it lost its support of its 
founder, Bishop Middleton. His succesrer 
had little opportunity of displaying that 
seal for its wclfere, which increased in his 
mind as he became more fhlly acquainted 
with its value; and it is to be feared, that 
another obstacle to its progress has been 
raised up by the death of its second 
visitor. 

If it be supposed, that in these and 
similar cases^ the Archdeacons might supply 
the plac# of Episcopal superintendence, it 

It 
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must be remembered, that those officers, 
though essential to the government of the 
Church, can never execute the peculiar 
functions of a bishop, nor can their services 
be effective, unless the officers thcniselvcs 
enjoy opportunities of frequent personal 
coniinunication with their Diocesan; and 
that in India, such (communication is pre¬ 
vented by the distance of some of the 
Archdeacons from Calcutta, and is entirely 
suspended during tlie vacancy of the see. 

The Society, therefore, humbly trusts 
that ilis Majesty's government, taking 
these drcuin»tances into its tavoiirahle con¬ 
sideration, and adverting at the same time 
to tlie luct, that since the erection of the 
see at Calcutta, Ihc ilniish duiniuions in 
India ha>c been greatly augmented, the 
chaplains on the Company’s establishment 


0 nearly doubled, ample provision made for 
the encouragement of Mahomednn and 
Hindoo learning, education freely offered 
to natives of all classes, and Missionary 
establishments in connexion * with the 
Church of England, instituted at each 
iVesidency, will be pleased to take such 
measures as in their wi!)dom they see fit 
for the erection of additional sees at the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

The Society hopes that it may be jus¬ 
tified for thus strongly,urging thc! prayer 
of its Menioriat. The subject has been 
pressed upon its notice from every quarter; 
and it considers itself (^niy as expressing 
the opinion (»f all those wiio>c attention 
lias been turned to the promotion of 
Christian knowledge in the East. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 

FOREIGN PARTS. 


On Thursday, the lOlh November, 
the first Annual Meeting of the “ So¬ 
ciety established in Diocese of Ely 
and University of Cambridge, in aid 
of the Incorporated Society for thc 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” was held in the Town-hall, at 
which the Lord Bishop of Ely pre¬ 
sided. 

We regret our space will not allow 
us to give a detailed rejiort of the 
proceedings of this meeting. The 
Resolutions were moved and seconded 
by the Bishop of Bristol, the \'ice 
Chancellor (l)r. Wordsworth), the 
Dean of Ely, the Mayor of Cambridge, 
the Masters of Magdalene College, 
Catherine Hall, Jesus College, Clare 
Hall, and Downing Colleger; Pro¬ 
fessors Parish, Lee, and Scholefield; 
and Rev. Messrs. Jenyns and Cotton. 

The Rev. Professor Lee observed, 
that wlien he saw what this Society 
bad already done, and what it was 
still doing, he must consider it as one 
of the best institutions in the coubtry. 
As a man, as a Christian, and as a 
member of the Church of England, he 
could but feel and take great interest 
in the Society's welfare. When he 
saw the opening scenes in Africa, the 
daily removal of prejudices, and like¬ 
wise wheir he found the Hindoo 
coming .to read the Scriptures, with 
the desire only-of learning, he must 
consider .that this Society 4iad thc 


means of spreading the Gospel. For¬ 
merly it would have been a most dan¬ 
gerous project to have endeavoured to 
introduce Christianity in India; but 
since the establishment of the Society’s 
College in Calcutta, these sentiments 
had been banished, and we now find 
thc Indian earnestly searching after 
knowledge. When he looked into the 
East and America, and there saw what 
this institution had already accom¬ 
plished, and the means it had of 
completing considerably more, he 
considered that its claims to increased 
support were very urgent. 

1'hc Rev. iVofcssoc Scholefield, in 
seconding the 5th resolution, after 
adverting to the utility of the Society, 
observed, that he was happy to find 
our Common Prayer Book was ear¬ 
nestly sought after and admir^ by 
the Indians. Many speaking facts of 
the advantages of this institution to 
the Indians might be adduced; and 
** I do believe (said the reverend Pro¬ 
fessor) that there is no one individual 
among them who does not feel the 
necessity of doing something to be 
free from his sins; a fact which is 
clearly proved by thc conduct of an 
Indian, who some short time since 
appea||^ to one of his tribe to know 
what he must do tp get rid of his sins, 
when he was informed that the most 
effectual way would be to walk a 
distance of about 500 English miles 
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with iron ipikes in his shoes; and 
this poor ignorant creature set ofF in 
the most excruciating agony to per¬ 
form the task. But it pleased God 
that whilst the willing sufferer was 
sitting under a tree to rest his tortured 
limbs, a Christian Minister came by, 
and on being made acquainted with 
this arduous undertaking, he collected 
a few straggling Indians aibund him, 
and after preaching from an appro¬ 
priate text, he explained unto them 
the meaning of Christ crucified. After 
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which the lufferiug Indian threw off 
his sandals, and exclaimed, * This is 
all I want.’—£ mention this fact,” 
said the Kev. gentleman, ** regarding 
it as one which pmbodies a ciy in 
behalf of six hundred millions of 
heathen, piany of whom have on 
various occasions expressed their wil¬ 
lingness to receive me Gospel.” He 
concluded, by stating that he trusted 
ail would feel the necessity of exerting 
every means in their power of ex¬ 
tending the Word of God. 


j Popery. —197 Recantations of Po¬ 
pery have been read in the Cathedral 
Church of Cavan in nine weeks. 

N E w Ca u RCH. — Wivdiscombe^ So- 
r/ierse^.—Anew Church is to be built 
here, according to a model and plans 
by Mr. Carv'cr, of Bridgewater. The 
Church is to be built upon arches, 
which will form a veiy considerable 
cemetery. The number of catacombs 
is thirty-six, each containing twelve 
vaults. The whole, when complete, 
will form a very elegant gothic struc¬ 
ture, and will have at least live hundred 
additional sittings. In furtherance of 
the plan, the Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
the impropriator of the great tithes, 
has allowed the chancel to be taken 
down, and the Earl of Carnarvon has 
also permitted an aisle belonging to 
his Lordship to be removed; ^th 
these noble I^rds most liberally taking 
upon themselves a portion of the ex¬ 
pense. 


Guernsey. —On Thursday, Octo 
ber 19th, the foundation stone of the 
Iloyal College of Elizabeth, was laid 
by his Excellency Sir John Colborne, 
K. C. B. &.C. &c. &c. the Lieutenant 
Governor. After service at the Town 
Church, the procession returued up to 
the College Ground, where in the pre¬ 
sence of a vast concourse of specta¬ 
tors, after a prayer and blessing by the 
Dean, the Lieutenant Governor depo¬ 
sited a senes of British and French 
coins of the present reigns, in an urn, 
within a block of Guernsey granite. 
The cavity was closed by a brass plate, 
with an inscription both in English 
and Latin. On laying the foundation 
stone, Sir J. Colborne addressed thei* 
assemblage in an appropriate and 
energetic speech, which was re¬ 
ceived with repeated cheers; and the 
ceremony concluded with the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Grace, and the 100th 
Psalm. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


Cambridge Philo$opbical Society .— 
At the second meeting'of this Society, 
during the last term, a paper was 
read, by Mr. Airy, on a mode of cal¬ 
culating the effect of any smalt forc^ 
acting upon a pendulum during its 
vibrations. Besides various pther ap- 
plicatipns of this method, its use was 
shewn in investigating the properties 
of the etcapements of clocks and 
watches; and it was stated that the 
. different escapements which have been 


invented are arranged by this theory* 
in the same order, as to their good¬ 
ness, which they are known to bold in 
practice. Mr. Airy also proposed a 
new escapement, founded on liis own 
principles. After the meeting, a short 
account was given, by Mr.'Whewell, 
of the nature and results Of the expe¬ 
riments made in Cornwall by, him, 
and Mr. Airy, to determine the density 
of thd^arth. ^ 

At the meeting ,of this' Soaely,' 
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December 11| a paper was read, by 
Mr. Peacock, on toe numerals of vari¬ 
ous South American languages, almost 
all of which, it was stated, proceed 
according to the vipentiry scale, having, 
iu many cases, the denary and quinary 
subordinate to it. , After the meeting, 
Mr. Airy gave an account to the So¬ 
ciety of the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities in the construction of the 
steam-engines emplc^ed in the mines 
of Cornwall, and of the manner in 
which they are applied to the raising 
of water by means of forcing pumps. 
The account referred particularly to 
the mine of Dolcoath, near lledruth. 

A beautiful specimen of native cop¬ 
per has been presented to the Geo¬ 
logical Society of Cornwall, by £.W. 
W. Pendarves, Esq. It weighs up¬ 
wards of 140ib8. and has recently been 
taken out of Condurrow Mine. On 
an assay of part of the specimen, it 
was found to contain 90 parts in 190 
of pur^ copper. 

Explosive Engine. —An American, 
of the name of Mory, has invented a 
new agent in lieu of steam, namely, 
the detonation produced by the com¬ 
bustion of hydrogen, mixed with at¬ 
mospheric air; but the hydrogen which 
he employs is derived from the essen¬ 
tial oil of turpentine, or alcohol, be¬ 
cause from either it may be obtained 
^abundantly, with a sm^l apparatus, 
and without any great consumption of 
fuel. This motive-power appears to 
be applicable principally to boats or 
carnages. 

IhmsmmioH ofjinelp-divided Matter 
by the Wind, —M. Sehahelski, an emi¬ 
nent Russian traveller, communicates 
the following instance of the convey¬ 
ance of finely-divided matter by the 
wind. On the morning of January 22, 
1822, at 275 nautical miles from the 
coast of Africa Hat. 23 deg. N. long. 
21 deg. 20 min. W.) they perceived 
that all the cordage of the vessel was 
covered, on the windward side, with 
a pulverulent matter, resembling ochre 
in its reddish colour, 'fhe powder 
was rery soft to the touch, and co¬ 
loured the skin red. When the cords 
were examined by the microscope, it 
appea^ like long rows of globules, 


touching one another. It was a north¬ 
east wind which caused the phenome¬ 
non, and only the parts exposed to the 
wind were covered, there being no trace 
of the powder on the opposite ones. 

Amerkun Languages. — The lan¬ 
guages of tliose parts of North Ame¬ 
rica which are to the northward and 
the eastward of Mexico, may be de¬ 
scribed principally three; as the 
people who speak them may also be 
considered as three distinct races.— 
1st, the Karalit, spoken by the Esqui¬ 
maux, is the language of Labrador, 
Greenland, the higher parts of Ca¬ 
nada, and the other countries which 
approach the pole. It is also that of 
the stationaryTchouktschi, who reside, 
from the mouth of the Anadyr, along 
the coast northwise to the peninsula 
of Tchouktshkoinoss, or the promon¬ 
tory of the Tchouktschi; that is to say, 
in the part of Asia which is separated 
from America only by Bhering’s 
Straits. They are considered the de¬ 
scendants of an American nation; 
while the wandering Tchouktschi, who 
live to the south of the Anadyr, pass 
for being descended from the Koriack- 
Tartars. Ttie Karalit is again spoken 
at North-Sound; and it is suspected 
that there are other resemblances and 
relations between the natives of the 
north-west of America and some of the 
nations of the north-east of Asia; siich 
as the Kamtschatdales, the Koriack-I.a- 
rooutz, the SamoVedes, See. — 2dly, 
The Iroquois, which is the language 
of the Iroquois, the Hurons, the 
Nodeouassi, the Siaoux (six nations), 
the Algonkins, See.—3dly, The Le- 
napi, or Lenni-Lenapi, which is the 
name of the inhabitants and the lan¬ 
guage i6f Delaware. It is the syno- 
nyme of the more modem appel¬ 
lation of Ouapanatchki, or Abenaki, 
generally adopted by the natives, of 
which the French in Louisiana have 
made Apalache, a name given to the 
mountains more frequently called by 
their old name of Allegany. The T.e- 
napi is the language of the Mississippi, 
of the immense territory to the north¬ 
west of the United States, of a part 
of Canada, and even of the Auptry 
which extends to Hudson^s Bay, , 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


State of the Country ^—The la¬ 
bouring clasaes still continue'in a 
distressed state. In addition to 
the stagnation of trade, which has 
been so long felt, there is at this 
* season of the year littl^ cmploy- 
ment for the ^oor in the agriciy- 
tural districts ;*this however is but 
temporary, and having been ac¬ 
customed to it, they are enabled in 
a great measure to prepare for it. 
Amongst the manufacturers who 
were already exhausted by the 
• poverty and privations of the past 
year, the distress is greater, and 
operates more severely; and 
though there is reason to hope 
that the spring demand, as it is 
termed, which usually commences 
soon after Christmas, may restore 
some degree of activity to our 
commerce, still a portion of time 
must elapse before their sufterings 
can receive any material allevia¬ 
tion. Yet, depressing as this view 
of the internal state of the nation 
may be, it is a satisfaction to per¬ 
ceive that the general trade of tlie 
country has experienced a consi¬ 
derable revival, which is proved 
by the great increase of the reve¬ 
nue, the receipts for the quarter 
beginning the lOtb of October, 
already more than equalling those 
of the corresponding one in the 
last year. It may therefore ^be 
. confidently expected, that when 
the January accounts are made up, 
a very decided balance will be 
found in favour of the present 
quarter. 

Great Britain and PortugaL^ 
With respect to the foreign rela¬ 
tions of this kingdom, an occur¬ 
rence has taken place, certainly 
antie^ted by every reflecting 
mind, though not apprehended to 
be so near at hand as the event 
has proved; we allude to the com¬ 


mencement of hostilities in diePe«^ 
ninsula. The peculiar circumstances 
of the governments which divide 
that beautiful portion of Europe; 
the jealousy of arbitrary power in 
general, but particularly when ex¬ 
ercised under the influence of such 
principles and practices as have 
prevailed in the cabinet and kii^- 
dom of Ferdinand; the increase of 
animosity which must be felt by 
such an administration, when the 
subjects of the state forming a part 
of the same country were put in 
possession of constitutional liberty, 
by operations calculated to give 
them that sanction and effect which 
is most alarming to despotism; the 
activity and energy with which new 
institutions are usually directed, 
and by which they are cherished, 
together with the audiority pos¬ 
sessed in each division of south¬ 
western Europe, by a priesthood 
dependent upon neither monarch, 
but under the control of another 
head, whose interests were closely 
connected with the * established^ 
order of things in Spain, and as 
diametrically opposed to those in 
Portugal, whose very existence 
depends on an artfully managed 
policy, and who has manifested in 
every age the most eager desire to 
interfere with the measures and 
direct the counsels of those princes 
who have received his faith all 
these combined to shew that the 
provinces of the Peninsula must 
soon become the seat of a fierce and 
cruel war, unless the wisdom and 
policy of neighbouring nations 
should be so exerted as to neutral¬ 
ize some of the plans of these 
parties. 

The display of the intentions of 
Spain were such as mi^ht be ex- 
pectefi from a power influenced 
by such feelings. Means Violent 
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in principle, but inefficient in ope¬ 
ration, were immediately employ¬ 
ed, to prevent the impression 
which might be made among her 
own subjects by the communica¬ 
tion of these blessings to those of 
PortugaL The discontented from 
the latter were not only received 
with kindness, which we do not 
blame,—for the unfortunate, from 
whatever cause their troubles may 
arise, should never be treated with 
harshness or severity ;—but they 
were allowed to remain upon the 
frontier of the two kingdoms, and 
assemble there in large numbers, 
with the avowed intention of re¬ 
entering their country in hostile 
array* The fact of their being 
supplied with money for this pur¬ 
pose by the agent of Ferdinand, 
might be difficult to prove, though 
no one can reasonably doubt it, 
from the impossibility of their sub¬ 
sisting without it, and the equal 
impracticability of their obtaining 
it from other quarters; but arms, 
ammunition, and other bulky ar¬ 
ticles necessary for warlike prepa- 
grations, could neither be furnished 
*by the same secret means, nor 
bought with private remittances 
in such a country as Spain. These 
then w'ere supplied by measures 
as suitable to the policy as they 
are demonstrative of the duplicity 
and weakness of the Spanish ca¬ 
binet. Convoys of arms and mili¬ 
tary stores, under very inadequate 
escorts, were ordered to march 
through the neighbourhood of the 
emigrants; they were overpowered 
by the latter, who were thus ena¬ 
bled to become effective soldiers, 
while the poor officers, who had 
been the tools of such treachery, 
were put under arrest for not 
having repulsed attacks they were 
not prepared to oppose. The last 
was the finishing stroke this 
hidden course of policy. With 


the supply of arms, active exertions 
commenced. The frontiers were 
immediately passed, and Don 
Miguel proclaimed the absolute 
king of Portugal. 

The constitutional government 
of that, kingdom immediately 
claimed tlie assistance and protec¬ 
tion of its British '^ally, and the 
conduct of the latter has been in 
every respect worthy of the most 
glorious periods of her history. 
The despatches which announced 
the violation of the peace of Por¬ 
tugal arrived on the 8th of Decem¬ 
ber ; the ministry determined on 
the course it behoved them to 
pursue on the following day; it 
received his Majesty's approval 
on the 10th; on the 11th he in¬ 
formed his parliament of these 
particulars; they were taken into 
consideration on the 12th, and an 
address voted to the Sovereign in 
full accordance of the principles 
adopted and the plans proposed 
by his cabinet. The speech ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Canning to the 
House of Commons on that even¬ 
ing, was one of the best, perhaps 
the very best, ever delivered in 
that place on any subject. We 
cannot but admire the integrity of 
the principles there laid down, the 
lucid statement of facts, the ex¬ 
tensive information, the correct 
reasoning, the clear perception of 
prcserl causes and future effects, 
the judicious comparison between 
what has been done in other cases 
and what is proposed to be done 
in the present, with the clear jus¬ 
tification cither of the coincidence 
or the variation, and above all, 
the tone of firmness and fidelity, 
moderation and disinterestedness, 
which adorns the whole; and we 
only lament that every onAapa- 
ble of understanding it had not 
the privilege of hearing it. 

The execution has been equal 
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to Uie resolve. Troops have been 
despatched, ships have sailed, and 
supplies have been forwarded with 
an activity which gives us every 
reason to expect the very best re¬ 
sults. The effects on every truly 
British heart must be cheering in 
the extreme. In a period of pro¬ 
found peace, of great ^domestic 
trouble and depression, with ^ a 
very reduced military and naval 
establisliment, a few hours only 
were required to ship off detach¬ 
ments of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, and a few days sufficed 
to increase them to the extent that 
^ any farther apprehension for the 
safety of our ally would be absurd 
and irrational. 

But whilst all this was proceed¬ 
ing at home, the enemies were not 
inactive abroad. The insurgents 
entered Portugal in three divisiohs, 
one to the north by Braganza; 
another to the south in the pro¬ 
vince of Alentejo; and a third by 
that of lower Bcira. The object 
of the former was to penetrate to 
and occupy Oporto; they have 
succeeded in gaining possession of 
Braganza, where they committed 
great excesses, but their subse¬ 
quent advances have been very 
slow, nor is their last position very 
well ascertained. \Vc trust that 
the opportunity of occupying 
Oporto is lost. 

The intention of the other divi¬ 
sions were to march on Lisbon: 
why they resolved to separate ra¬ 
ther th.'m unite in this attack re¬ 
quires explanation. If it originated 
in any other cause than the diffi¬ 
culty of finding provisions, it was 
decidedly wrong. The southern 
division had only reached Maura 
when the last advices came away, 
and seemed disposed to halt there 
withdit attempting to pass the 
Guadalquiver; the central division 
found its measures as speedily pa¬ 


ralyzed after it had passed the 
frontier. 

What has occasioned this inac¬ 
tivity is not yet sufficiently known. 
The inability of thpir leaders, want 
of provision, unexpected difficul¬ 
ties, and opposition on the part of 
government, may all have concur¬ 
red to produce the effect. The 
Regent has acted with great spirit 
and ptudence, and has been well 
supported by the constituted au¬ 
thorities, whilst the general feeling 
and conduct of the people has been, 
excellent. The expectations of 
emigrants are always too sanguine, 
and the promises from the priests 
of the support of their flocks are 
very likely to have partaken of the 
same nature. Whatever may have 
been the cause, they have halted 
when Uieir success depended upon 
th^ir speed, and by their delay 
their country has been preserved 
from great evil and misery, the 
only consequences that could en¬ 
sue from their ill-intentioned and 
misguided exertions. 

In the interim, the wisdom and 
energy of the British counsels and 
movements arc fully known to the^ 
feeble being, who would reign in 
the Peninsula if only he knew 
how. The effect tliey will pro¬ 
duce there remains to be seen. 
We arc historians, not prophets ; 
our readers must perform the lat¬ 
ter office for themselves. In their 
estimate of consequences they will 
include the operation of the in¬ 
fluence of the French government, 
who have most unequivocally de¬ 
clared themselves unfavourable to 
the politics of the court of Madrid 
relative to Portugal. 

Greece *—Important assistance 
has been rendered to the Greeks 
by their committee of friends on 
the Continent. At the small ex¬ 
pense of eight thousand pounds 
tliey tiave given more relief to 
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that distressed natioDi than it has 
ever received from this country. 
Of the funds raised in Great Bri¬ 
tain for their benefit^ the greater 
part has been iv|i8ted and pillaged 
by those individuals by whom it 
was managed, or to whose care it 
was intrusted. Tlie scrupulous 
accounts returned by the govern¬ 
ment of Napoli, acknowledging 
every article received, and Stating 
to what use it was applied, fully 
exculpates it from the charge of 
disorder brought against the Grebk 
administration by the managers of 
its affairs in England, who have 
artfully attributed to that circum¬ 
stance the want of beneficial re¬ 
sults, which in fact originated in 
their own avarice and rapacity. 

Large stores of ammunition, 
money, and provisions have been 
transmitted from Egypt to Ibrahim 
Pacha, who must likewise receive 


considerable reinforcements of 
men before he can again bring bis 
army into the field with any hopes 
of success. 

Persia* — The Persians have 
sustained a'severe defeat on the 
banks of the Yezan. Their forces, 
though greatly inferior in number 
to those qf the Russians, contended 
Iqng and bravely fdr the victory; 
but at length the superiority of 
European discipline prevailed, and 
they were compelled to retreat on 
all sides in the utmost confusion ; 
nearly the whole of their infantry, 
amounting to five thousand men, 
being eithw killed or taken pri-, 
soners. ^lould similar success 
continue to attend the Russian 
arms, the Persian government will 
speedily repent that it did not ac¬ 
cept of the mediation proffered by 
our minister. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

, THE LATE REV. WILLIAM WHITEAR. 


Dieo on Dec. 3, at the Rectory House at 
Starstot), and in the 49th year of his age, 
tlie Rev. Wm. Whitear, a. m. Hi.i death, 
‘^occasioned by a gun‘&hot wound, the 
awful issue of which he awaited with 
exemplary Christian patience and, resig¬ 
nation, has been deeply deplored not only 
by his parishionen generally, and in his im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, but throughout 
both the counties bordering upon the im¬ 
mediate scene of his unpresuming hut most 
valuable exertions, and, indeed, in many 
circles more remote, where the frankness 
of his character and his cheerful prompti¬ 
tude In furthering any good work, won 
him deep and lasting^ esteem. He was 
bom the 2dth February 1778, at Hastings, 
in Sussex, of which place his fiither was 
for many yean the respected and beloved 
Rector: and having been privately edu¬ 
cated, he was admitted of St John's 
CoUe^ Cambridge, and proceeded to the 
degreee of B. A., with the honour of 6/Ui 
wrangler, in 1800; was elected Fellow of bis 
College in 1601; and took possession of 
(be Bictoty of Stanton,on the prcKutation 
of the late Duke. of Norfolk in 1603. 
Jlma tsoriy bemne the incumbmt of a 
couDtsy parish, he devoted himself asri- 


duously to all the duties of it, and emi¬ 
nently qualified himself for discharging 
them with Che most beneficial, eifcct. His 
situation soon induced an intimacy with 
the fainily of the late Kcv. Gervas Holmes, 
of Gawdy Halt, in the adjoining parish of 
Rcdcnball, which led to marriage with 
Miss HoUiics, and afWrwards to that of her 
brother, the Rev. John Holmes, with Miss 
Anne Whitear; unions which gathered 
round him a social circle, where the freest 
and most confidential intercourse, and a 
more .'^an ordinary measure of aubstantial 
happiacMs was enjoyed. Attached on serious 
conviction to the Church of which he was 
a minister, he was zealous and active in 
auisting to form the Diocesan Committees 
of the several valuable Societies connected 
with it; and was eapecially instrumental 
in promoting the formadon, of the Norfolk 
and Korwi^ Society for, educating the 
Poor in the Frindples of the Est^Usbed 
Cburcb. He took great delict and was 
peculiariy adroit in pubUdy examining the 
children of the Central Scnoolf at the An- 
nupl .Meeting in Ndrwjeh; and in conjunc¬ 
tion with a few dcrical friends, he under- 
ibr several yean the use^l but labo¬ 
rious tusk of visiting a variety of KhooU in 
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the count^i In union with It At one c^the 
Secretaries of this Sodety, he unifonniy at¬ 
tended the Annual Meeting of the National 
Society in London; and amongst that valu¬ 
able body of men to whom this country is 
so much indebted for the diffusion of the 
National System of Eduo^on, and for the 
energy in which it is preserved, he was 
always looked up to as -one of its most 
efficient members, whose presence was 
sure to bring with it some v^uable acces¬ 
sion to the infoftnation of the meeting— 
to animate the members to renewed exer¬ 
tions, and to contribute most agreeably to 
the social harmony of the occasion. 

Nor was he less diligent and successfiil in 
promoting the religious instruction of the 
poor in his own parish, and in the small 
adjoining parish of Riishall, the cure of 
which he had undertaken at an inconsider- 
I able stipend, from his kn||tledge of the 
difficulty that for some time prevailed in the 
appointment of a Curate, and which, in 
compliance with the request of his Dio¬ 
cesan, he never relinquished. This, how¬ 
ever, was not the extent ofhis services, as 
an authorised interpreter of Holy Writ; 
but upon the Christian Knowledge So¬ 
ciety's adoption of that important measure, 
the editing of a Family Bible, illustrated 
by a selection from the expositions of our 
approved divines, he immediately tendered 
his services to further the work, and the 
notes upon the Book of Psalms, collected 
from a great variety of sources, are of his 
compilation. 

He possessed, indeed, rare qualities, 
which peculiarly fitted him for the station 
in which it pleased God to place him. 
His ambition never seemed to stray beyond 
it; and by the obvious benefits of this limi¬ 
tation, and the happiness resulting from 
it, he ba^ left a striking example of the 
wisdom of his choice. 

During more than 20 years, he bad 
gradually been acquiring that most bene¬ 
ficial and honourable influence which 
arises from a just confidence in integrity^ 
ability, and benevolence, aided by coti- 
ciliatory manners, HU undaunted courage 
and self-devotion to tlie general good, 
and a habit which he had acquired of act¬ 
ing with energy and decision when that 
was to be promoted, unfortunately led to 
the lamentable catastrophe which termi¬ 
nated his earthly career. As some mis- 
representatToni, arising, we hope, from 
ignorance of the Ihcts, have been drcuUted 
in the public prints, it is necessary to add 
a few words on the subject 

In consequence of i^htly depredations 
frequently committed In the neighbour¬ 
hood, the inhabitants of Starsfon had 
undertaken to watch occanonally by turns. 

VOL. IX. KO. I. 


Some went dut themselvesj others per- 
fbirned their duty by deputy. Mr. 
Whitear, with his usual finrwardnesi in all 
matters of public utility, volunteered bU 
personal services. Great security hod ac¬ 
crued from this practice; but some relaxa¬ 
tion having latterly taken place, depre¬ 
dations were returning to their former 
frequency. It now seemed expedient to 
resort again to the active measures for¬ 
merly employed; and certidn circumstances 
having transpired which created a suspicion 
that a man of notoriously dishonest character 
might probably be detected in some illegal 
act on the night of the 27th of November, 
and be thus prevented from doing fiirther 
nfischief, the whole of the watch agreed 
to be on the look-out. This led to the ca¬ 
lamitous issue which it is our painful duty 
to record; for fire-arms having been un¬ 
accountably put into the hands of some of 
the party, to the total frustration of the 
object in view; one of them, seised with a 
panic amounting to absolute frensy, fired, 
or attempted to fire, at every one of whom 
he caught sight. Unhappily his piece was 
discharged when directed at Mr. Whitear; 
and this amiable and excellent man fell a 
sacrifice to his public spirit, which would 
not allow him, on such an emergency, to 
decline sharing the danger with his parish¬ 
ioners. 


OXFORD. 

Degreet cor{fcrred December 2. 

B. D. fr D. D. 

Vansittart, Rev. William, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder. 

M.A, 

Aitcheson, David, Queen's College. 
Busfield, Rev. William, Scholar of Univer¬ 
sity College. 

Goodall, Rev. James J. Pembroke College. 
Penfold, Rev. William, Lincoln College. 

B. A. 

Harding, Thomas, Worcester College. 
Uingeston, Samuel, Scholar of Lincoln ColL 
Hodgson, William, Queen's College. 

Hope, John Thomas, Christ Chu^. 
Kenrit, George Robeit, Wadham College. 
Lea, George, Wadham College. 

Ley, John, Exeter College. 

Maurice, Peter, Jesus College. 

Montague, Oeoige Henry, Balliol College^ 
Moresby, Henry, Exeter College. 
Penruddocke, Thomas, Wodhtm College. 
Ward, Edw. John, Trinity College. 

December 7. 

M.A. 

Barrett, William, Magdalen College. 
Jones, Rev. David, Jesus College. 

Leigh,%dward Traffbrd, Brasennose Coll. 
Sanders, Rev. Robert, Magdalen College. 

1 
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St. John, Rev. George, Wadham College. 
Walcot, Rev. Charles, Trinity Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

B* A. 

AUcyne, John Foster^ BalUol College. 
Browne, Allred, Christ Church. 
Dowdeswell, William, Christ Church. 
Faber, William, University College. 
Johnson, Arthur, Christ Church. 

King, Robert Henry, Magdalen Hall. 
King, Joseph Berry, Exeter College. 
Mortimer, George Ferris Whitborne Mit- 
chel, Fellow of Queen’s College. 
Newark, Lord Viscount, Christ Church. 
Pepys, Edmund, Oriel College. 

Pocuck, Charles, Christ Church. 
Postlcthwaite, Richard, Edmund Hall. 
Smyth, Thomas Sheppard, Worcester Coll. 
Stone, Cliarics, University College. 
Sumian, William, Trinity College. 

Thorpe, Henry, Fellow of St. John*'. Coll. 
Trevelyan, John Thomas, St. Mary Hall. 
Tudor, Sommerton, Edmund Hall. 

B.M. 

Marshall, William, Organist of Christ 
Church, and .St. John's. 

Deccvihvr 22. 

B. I). 

Lys, Rev. John T. Fellow of Exeter Coll. 

M. A. 

Gladstone, Rev. John, Bra<iennosc College. 
Langley, Rev. John, Magdalen Hall. 
Rawlins, Rev. Christopher, Merton College. 

B.A. 

Bigg, William Robert, Queen's College. 
BuckoII, Henry James, Queen's College. 
Crosse, John, Exeter College. 

Eyre, Frederick, St. John's College. 
Melkleham, David Scott, Balliol College. 
Pym, Frederick, Worcester College*. 

Simms, Edward, Wadham College. 
ToinpsO!!, Frederick Henry, Queen's Coll. 
Wither, Lovelace Bigg, Oriel College. 
Wood, George, Lincoln College. 

Woodward, Francis Blake, Balliol College. 
Wordsworth, John, New College. 
Wrightfion, Henry, Queen's College. 

Nevemher 28. 

Mr. Henry Weir White, B, A. Scholar 
of Jesus College, was elected a FeUow of 
that Society. ' 

Mr. Whitfield was elected Scholar of 
Corpus Christ! College, on the Oxfordshire 
Foundation. 

Edward Kitson, B. A. and Scholar,George 
Mubericy, D. A. both of Balliol College, and 
Francis William Newman, B. A. of Wor* 
cester College, Were elected Fellows of the 
former Society. 

Tkcmher 5 . 

The nonaination of the following^ Oen* 
tiemen to be Select Prcachbra for 1B27, 


was unanimously approved of In Convoca* 
tion:— 

The Rev. Clmrles M. Mount, M. A. late 
Fellow of Corpus Christ! College, 

The Rev. John A. Cramer, M. A. late 
Student of Christ Christ. 

The Rev. Fred. C. Blackstone, B. C. L. 
late Fellow of New College. 

The Rev. Charles Carr Clerkc, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

The Re%. Charles Oirdlestone, M. A. 
late Fellow of Balliol CoKcge. 

*rhe Rev. Henry Hart Millman, M. A. 
late Fellow of Hraseiinosc College, was 
unanimously re-elected Professor of Poetry. 

Decemf)er, 9. 

James Moncried', Esq. B. C. L. formerly 
of Balliol College, has 1)ccn appointed Dean 
of tlie Faculty of Advocates, in the room of 
Mr. CrniKstoui]| promoted to tiie Bench. 

16. 

Thu Candidates, udmllted into the Three 
CIa.>scs of Liters Humuniorcs, and Dis- 
ciplinic Mathematics et Physics, in Mi- 
chaehints Term, are as follows 

hi the First Class of Literal Humanhret. 

Denison, Georgu Anthony, ChrUt Church. 
Hope, John Thomas, Christ Church. 
Mortimer, George Ferres W. Queen’s Coll. 
Newark, Rt. Hon. Viscount, Christ Church. 

In the Second Class of Liiera llamantores. 

Bentinck, Right lion. Lord Henry William 
Cavendish, Christ Church. 

Blunt, Fldwurd P. Corpus Christi College. 
Gower, John Alexander, Magdalen College. 
Lea, George, Wadham College. 

Simms, Edward, Wadham College. 

Trower, Walter John, Christ Church. 
Wilberforee, Sainuel, Oriel College. 

Wither, Lovelace Bigg, Orlei College. 

In the I'hird Class of Litera Ilumaniores, 

Bevan, Charles D. Balliol ('otiegp. 

Buckoll, Henry James, Queen's College. 
Chambers, John David, Oriel College. 

Clay, t Ames, Balliol College. 

Collett, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Crosse, John Dudley, Exeter College. 
Davies, Morgan, Wadham College. 

Dawson, George, Exeter College. 

Eden,^Robert, Christ Church. 

Harding, John, Worcester College. 

Heming, Thomas John, Christ Church. 
Lawrence, Charles W. Brasennose College. 
Smythe, Patrick Murray, Christ Church, 
John Wilson, 

Edward Burton, 

Philip Wynter, 

Joseph D^rnlbrd, 

Robert Bateman Paul, 

James Thomas Round, 
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In the Class t^fDUeip. Mathemat. et Phys. 

Dawson, George, Exeter College. 

Maude, Joseph, Queen's College. 

Maurice, Robert, Christ Church. 

Trower, Walter John, Christ Church. 
Webster, Rowland, Lincoln College. 
Wilberfbree, Samuel, Oriel College. 
William Kay ) 

Richard Greswell, > Examiners. 
Robert Walker, > 

The number of Candidates* who form 
the Fourth Class* but whose names afe 
not published, amounts to 101. 

December 22. 

The Rev. Theophilus Biddulph, M. A. 
was admitted a Probationary Fellow of 
Corpus Christ! College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

^ Degrees conferred Dec^ber C, 
UONOUAIIY M. A* 

Molyneaux, Hon. Pros. George, Trin.Coll. 
Ryder, Hon. Fred. Dudley, Trinity Coll. 

M. A. 

Crompton, Joshua S. Jesus College. 

Licknti^ti: in Physic. 
Watcrfield, Thon»iw, M. B. Christ College. 

B.C.L. 

I)e Brett, Rev. Henry, Downing College. 
Lcnn.*ird, Charles Barrett, Trinity Hall. 
Mitchell, Rev. William, Trinity Hall. 

M. D. 

Daubeny, M. D. Magdalen College, Oxford, 
ad eundem. 

December 15. 

D. D. 

Sisson, Rev. Joseph Law, Clare Hall. 

B. I). 

Crosthwaite, Rev. Daniel, Queen's Coll. 
Elers, Rev. Carew Thomas, Queen's Coll. 

Licentiate in Physic. 
Babingtou, Benjamin, M.B. Pembroke Coll. 

M. B. 

Muir, William Crosby, Jesus College. 

M. 

eVoAs, Rev. T. Hutton, Pembroke Coll. 
Freiicli, Rev. F. F. St Peter's College. 
Martin, Rev. E. from Dublin, ad eundem. 

B.C.L. 

Clarke, Robert Boweher, Trinity College. 


December 7. 

Thomas Biddell Airey, Es^. M. A. Pel- 
low of Trinity College, was elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematic^, on the mignation 
of the Rev. T. Turton, B. D. 

The subjects for the. Prize Compositions 
are as follow:— 

For the Chancellor's Medal, ** The 
Druids." ' 

For the Prizes of the Univeraity Repre¬ 
sentatives, being 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose com¬ 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not 
of sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts: and 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less &na seven 
terms, at the time when the exercises are 
to be sent in ; the subjects for the present 
year are 

For the Bachelors,—“ liomerus," 

For the Undergraduates,— 

** Grsecia capta feruin victorem cepit, etartes 
Intulit agresti Latio." 

N. B.—These exercises are to be seiil in 
on or before April 30, 1827. 

For Sir William Brown's Medals, the 
subjects for the present year arc 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

'* Sanctius his animal .... 

Decrat adhuc, et quod dominori in coetera 

posset:— 

Natus Homo csL" 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

** Iphigenia in Aulide." 

(3) For the Epigrams, 

TlaBiffiara, fiaBiffiara, 

For the Porson Prize,—As you like IT, 
Act U. Scene 3, beginning—“ But do not 
so: 1 have,” &c. and ending—" witli truth 
and loyalty.” 

December 15. 

Mr. Oswald Mamott, of SL John’s Coll, 
was admitted Bachelor of Arts.' 

The Right Hon. Sir John Copley, Mas¬ 
ter of the Rolls, was unanimously re-elected 
Representative in Parliament for this Unl- 
venity. 


ORDINATIONS IN THE DIOCESES OF 

Norwich •••• Oct 15 


Bath and Welts Nov. 5 

Bristol .Dec. 17 

Chester Dec. 17 

Durham ••«••• Sept. 17 


Ely .Nov. 5 

Ejceter .Oct. 29 

Gloucester •••• Dec. 17 
Lincoln Sept 24, Dec. 17 


Peterborough • Dec. 21 
Salisbury mm • • Sept 24 
St. David's •. Nov. 19 


Alderman, Francis Charles, B. A. Exeter ColL Oxford .D. Bath and Wells 

Alderson, Robert Jervis Coke, B. A. Exeter Colt Oxford.P. Norwich 

AUkin, Herbert.D. Chester 

Allwood, Robert, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge ••y** .. Bath and Wells 

Anderion, Joseph Heywood, B. A. St. John's CoU. Cambridge •• D. Chester 

Archibald, James, Curate of Llanbister, Radnorshire .P. St David's 

Arlett, Henry, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge .. D. Bristol 
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Atkins, John, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford ..D. Exeter 

Atkinson, George, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge ..P. Lincoln (Sep*) 

Attwood, Thomas George Patrick, B. A. Pembroke CoU. Oxford D. SaJIsbury 

Ayerst, William, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .. P. Norwich 

Barrett, William, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford .. D. Salisbury 

Bartholomew, Christopher Churchill, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P« Exeter 
Basset, Francis William Davie, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford •... P. — 

Beaven, James, B. A. Edmund Hall, Oxford .P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

BeUor, WilUam, M. A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge.P. Chester 

Benn, Joseph, .... P. 

Benn, Henry, . . .D. Durham 

Benyon, Ed. Richard, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .Bristol 

Berkeley, Miles Joseph, B. A. Christ's*Coll, Cambridge.. •••••• D. Peterborough 

Birkett, John, M. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge ••••«••■ ,4,, D. Ely 

Bordman, William James.....D. Chester 

Bower, Edward, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge .P, Bath and Wells 

Bowstead, James, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. Ely 

Branson, Henry John, B. A. Caius CoU. Cambridge . D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Brett, WilUam, B. A. Corpus Christi CoIL Cambridge ••.••••. D. Norwich 

Bridges, Brook George, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford .. D. Peterborough 

Brown, Henry, B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford D. .Salisbury 

Browne, William, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge *.D. Norwich 

Buckham, Philip Wentworth, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge P. Salisbury 

Buckle, Robert B. B.A. Sydney Coll. Cambridge.. D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Burton, Robert Clerke, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge.P. Chester 

Bury, Charles, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford ...D. 1 iirliam 

Byde, J. Peacock, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Byers, John Sparks, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge D. Durham 

Carless, J. George, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge •. • .. P, Norwich 

Carver, James, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge .. D. — 

Cavie, Alexander J. Lyon, B. A. St. John's Col). Cambridge .... P. Lincoln (Dec.) 
Chalklen, Charles William, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ...« D. Peterborough 

Chave, William, D. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge .D. Exeter 

Clark, James Ord.... D. Durham 

Clarke, John Williams, Curate of Kenarth, Carmarthenshire •• •• P. St. David’s 

Clarke, John, ......D. Chester 

Clayton, Richard, M. A. University Coll. Oxford .P. Durham 

CURon, Charles, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford ... D. Salisbury 

CKnton, Henry, B. A. Ctuus Coll. Cambridge... D. Norwich 

Cole, Edward, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge .. D. — 

Coleridge, Derwent, B. A. Su John's Coll. Cambridge . D. Exeter 

Collard, John Marshall, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford . D. Gloucester 

Colling, Thomas Adams, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford.P. Exeter 

Collins, John Coombes, B, A. St John's Coll. Cambridge .. P. Bath and Wclla 

Colpoys, Janies Addir Griffith, M. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford . P. Salisbury 

Compton, William, 6. A. Trinity CoU. Oxford .. U. Durham 

Cookson, J. Yates, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .. p. Chester 

Cornwall, George, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cambridgt . p. Gloucester 

Cory, Robert, M. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge .. P. Ely 

Cottle, Henry Wyatt, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge • • • • D, Salisbury 

Cox, Edward, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge.D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Crawley, William, M. A. Magdalen Coil. Cambridge.. • • P. Ely 

Cresswell, Oswald J. B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford • ...D. Durham 

Cunstance, Fred. B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge.. P, Chester 

Currie, Thomas, B. A, Emmanuel CoU. Cambridge . D. Norwich 

Dade, Charles, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge ... D. Bristol 

Dallin, Thomas James, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge .. P. _ 

David, James, Curate of Mandevy, Pembrokeshire .I). St Darid^s 

Davies, David, .. ('Hester 

Davies, Stephen, S. C. L. Queen's Coll. Cambridge .P. Rly 

Davies, Timothy, Curate of Yatradgunhiis, Brecknockshire .... P. .Sr. David's 

Davies, WilUam, Curate of Mount, Cardiganshire •.•••••«•••• P. _ 

Davies, David, Curate of Rhosdk, Cardiganshire • • .... • p. _ 

Dawson, John Frederick, S. C. L. Trinity CdJ. Cambridge .... P. Lincoln (Dec.) 
Day, Ridiard, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge ..D. Norwich 
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Day, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford •••••••••«•••••••»•• D* Bristol 

Dovell, J. B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

Douphroce, Jonathan, B.A. Magdalene Hall, Oxford #••••••••• P. Peterborough 

Downes, Robert, M. A* St. John’s Coll. Cambridge •••••••••• D. Durham 

Edwards, William, Curate of Strata Florida, Cardiganshire «••• P. St David's 
Ellis, William, Curate of Stainton and Johnston, Pembrokeshire.• P. —- 

Elton, William Tierney, B. A. Worcester Coll, Oxford «.•••••• D* Bath and Wells 

Evans, J. Seville Robert, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ... D. Durham 

Evans, Thomas, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oaford P. Gloucester 

Evans, David, Curate of Treleach-ar-Bettws, Carmarthenshire • • P. St. David's 

Evans, Evan, ....P. Chester 

Evcrard, Ed. Rrowne, B. A.*Balliol Coll. Oxford .. P. Bath andWella 

Eyre, Daniel James, B. A. Oriel Coll.« Oxford ...D. Salisbury 

Eyre, George Henry, B.A. Pembroke CoU. Cambridge •••••• D. Ely 

Fan veil, Arthur, B A. Exeter CoU. Oxford ... P. Exeter 

Fawcett, Christopher, B» A. •••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••• P. Durham 

Filewood, J. John Fred. Curate of Llansadumen, Carmarthenshire P. St David’s 
Fisher, Edmund, M. A. St. Peter's CoU. Cambridge •••.•«•••• P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Fludycr, Jno. Henry, B. A. St. John’s CoU. Cambridge .D. Peterborough 

Fry, John, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ...P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Callaway, Janies, M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .. P. Bath and Wells 

Gedge, Sydney, B. A. CatSarine Hall, Cambridge ..F. Ely 

Gcry, Robert Wade, B.A. Emmanuel Cull. Cambridge.. P. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Gibbon, William Lloyd, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge ••••• • P. Norwich 
Gibson, William Nicholas, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. Chester 

Glynn, Carr John, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford ... D. Bristol 

Gooch, Charles John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford .. D. Norwich 

Graves, Henry, ..... D. Durham 

Gray, William,...... D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Greaves, Addington, B. A. Corpus Cliristi CoU. Cambridge • • • • D. Exeter 
Gregg, James Henshaw, B.A. St. John’s CoU. Cambridge •••• D. Bath and Wells 

Griesbach, Williani Robert, ...D. Durham 

Griffith, Edward, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .. P. Exeter 

Griffiths, Thomas, Curate of Caimarthen .•••••••••••••.••• P. St. David’s 

Hadley, William Sander, B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford ... D, Bristol 

Hake, Henry, ..... D. Chester 

Hall, Wilhain, St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge ..D. Norwich 

Hamilton, G. Lowick, M. A. Curate of Pendine, Carmarthenshire P. St. David’s 
HamUton, William Jennings, B. A. Pembroke CoU. Oxford •• •• D. Lincoln (Dec.) 
Harridgc, David Fulford, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. — (Sep.) 

Harrison, Thomas, B. A. St. John’s Cull. Cambridge •••••••••• P« — (S^*) 

Harrison, William Dann, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford.. D. Bath and WeUs 

Hawthorn, Rul»ert, St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge .. P. Norwich 

Hcptinsall, Robert Henry, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .. D. Chester 

Hewitt, William, .... P. Durham 

Holgate, Thomas Burton, B. A. Clare Hall. Cambridge. P. — 

Holloway, Charles, B« A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge •••••••••• P. Norwich 

Home, James, B.A. Ciuiis Coll. Cambridge .. P. Durham 

Horrox, James, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ••••••»•«••••• D> — 

Hubbersty, John Wndc, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge •«•••• P. Chester 

Huddleston, George James, B. A. Merton CoU. Oxford •••«•• P. Salisbury 
Hughes, Charles William, B.A. Corpus Chriati CoU. Cambridge P. Uncoln (Sep.) 

Hulton, Thomas, B. A. Caius Cull. Cambridge ...D. Norwich 

Huntington, WUliam, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge . P. Chester 

Husband, Thomas, B.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford .. D. Salisbury 

Isaacson, J. F. B.A. Sl John's CoU. Cambridge ... P. Ely 

Ions, Augustus Davies, St. John's CoUrge, Cambridge. •••«•?. Lincoln 

James, William Brown, B. A. Jesus CoU. Cambridge.P. Ely 

Jeffieys, David, Curate of Langunten, BrecknocksWe •••«•••• P. St. David's 

Jones, William, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge...D. Ely 

Jones, John, Curate of Trefilan, Cardiganshire ...P. St. David’s 

Jones, David, Curate of Lanilnr, Cardiganshire . P. — 

KitJion, Walter Cartwright, B. A. Worcester Coll.dOxford.D. Exeter 

Knox, George, M. A. Dniveraity of Edinburgh ...I.« • • • • P. Durham 

Lambert, Anthony Lewis, B. A. Trinity CoU. Oxford .Di Salisbury 
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Lancaster, Richard Thomas, M. A. Exeter Cqll. Oxford.. P* Bristol 

Lane, Samuel, B. A. Exeter CoH. Oxford .. P. OlouMter 

Le Lievre, William, B. A*. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .»••••«• D. Bath and Wells 
Lewin, Henry, B.A. Tiinity Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Lingard, John, B. A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford ... D. Chester 

Livius, Henry‘Samuel, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge •••••••• P. Norwich 

Lloyd, Owen, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .. D. Chester 

Lloyd, Thomas, B. A. Jesus CoH. Oxford .. • D. St. David's 

Ldng, Charles Maitland, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .. D, Salisbury 

Lowth, William, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford P. Bath and Weils 

Mandell, John,'B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge ..P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Maigctts, Henry, M. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .1). ~ 

Martin, Edward, M. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin ..... D. Norwich 

Matorin, Charles Henry, M. A. King's Coll. Cambridge .D. Ely 

Maxwell, George, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge •••••••■•• P. Bristol 

May, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .. P. Norwich 

Medley, Edward, Queen's Coll. Cambridge.... D. Ely 

Millard, Edward, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ..D. Norwich 

Minton, Thomas Webb ....P. Durluiin 

Missing, John, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford...D. Gloucester 

Morgan, David, Curate of Monington, Pembrokeshire .P. Si. David's 

Morgan, James, M. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford .. D. — 

Morley, George, Catharine Hall, .Cambridge .. P. Ely 

Morton, David, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .. J\ — 

Mossop, Isaac ... D. Chester 

Napleton, William Timothy, B.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge D. Exeter 

North, William, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge.D. Bath and Wells 

Nunn, Thomas, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge •••••••• P. Norwich 

Orger, William, B.A. Edmund Hall, Oxford ..D. — 

Otter, Richard Edward, D. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge •••••••• P. Chester 

Overend, H. St. Bees .... D. Durham 

Pain, ThomasXloyd, M. A. Brasrnnose Coll. Oxford •••••••••• D. Chester 

Palling, Edward, B. A. Queen's Cull. Oxford •••••••••••••••• P. Gloucester 

Palmer, Septimus, B.A. St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge ..P. Exeter 

Parker, Henry, B..A. ... D. Durham 

Peart, ivilliam, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Place, Joseph, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ... P. — (Sep.) 

Pocock, George, S. C. L. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ..P, — (Sep.) 

Pole, Watson Puller, B. A. Balliol CoU. Oxford • • • ..D. Gloucester 

Pope, Simeon Lloyd, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford ••••••••••••.. P. Bath and Wells 

Powell, John Giles, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge .P. Peterborough 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We trust, many excellent Correspondents will not think their Communications neg¬ 
lected, because they are postponed. 

*' Anglicanus" is especially thanked for his Paraphrase of the I9th Psalm, 

•* MetriuSf" lee have just recellred. 

** Nekoros'* will find the J^ex to the Seventh VoL in tlie Number for January, 1829; 
and that for Vol. VIIT; is fiWn in this Number. 
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Dan. xii. d. 

** They ibat be wise shall shine, cts the brightness of the frn^ment i 
and they that turn many to righteousness^ as the stars for. tver and 
ever. . ^ 

This passage is taken from the chapter that closes the |>rophecy of 
J'lanif*!, and by some expounders of Scripture has been takeni together 
witli the two preceding verses, to refer solely to the deliverance of the 
Jews from the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphancs. By a sounder inter¬ 
pretation, it is considered as embracing the period in which the desire 
of all nationsLshould appear; as pginting to the dispensation which' 
should gladtlen the earth by the establishment of kingdom of 
grace; and by a clear promise of tlie kingdom of glory. The pencil, 
of prophecy has indeed traced out this mighty design with its usual 
force and rapidity: but if some of its proportions arc left wrapped in 
shadow, a blaze of light is shed upon its grander features. In th6 
former verse, the mightiest of princes, Micliael, is represented stand¬ 
ing up as tlie delender and redeemer of his people; the same Michael, 
who, with his angels, is described in the Apocalypsef as pouring out 
defeat and ruin on the apostate spirits, and driving them to tlie realms 
of despair and darkness;—that Michael, who, as his name imports, is 
even as the living God—the Messiah of the Lord-rthe Angel of the 
(Covenant—the Mighty and Wonderful Counsellor—the Prince of 
Peace - the King of Glory. In tlie next sentence is declared tiie 
awaking of them that sleep in the dust, some to everlasting life, some 
to shame and everlasting contempt;” that is, the grand truth of im¬ 
mortality and judgment: and this is followeddiy a striking exhibition 
pf the rewards and glories w^hich shall be assigned to tite faithful in 
that.awful season;—“ They th;ttbe wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to lighjeousnesS as the stars 
for ever and ever.” • 

The objects then of this di^Iay of divine power and goodness are; 
first, they who are themselves wise; and, secondly, they whose zeal 
impels them to extend the same blessings to their brethren by turning 
many to righteousness. 

—■ - ■ V ■ , -- — — 

I 

* This SernY>n was preached at an Ordination of Priests and 

Deacons. 
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I. In order to comprehend who they are that fall tinder the descrip¬ 
tion of the wise,” it will be proper to remark, that as folly is often 
used in the Sacred Writings as equivalent to impiety or irreHgion,'^o is 
wisdom constantly introduced as synonymous witli righteousness or 
holiness, which is the only genuine wisdom. The fool is he who hath 
said in his lieart, Thdre is no God :—He who is guilty of that worst of 
folly—a renunciation of the Power who is proclaimed by the voice of 
reason And of revelation. The wise, on the contrary, arc they wlio 
hold such folly in abhorrence ;—they whose \visdoin begins in a tear of 
the Lord, and which ends in that which is, in truth, the* perfection of 
our nature; namely, a love of his adorable attributes—a longing for 
his presence—a dedication of every faculty to his service, lie, at 
least, has no pretensions to tlie title of wise, who perceives not that his 
desires and exertions are more than stationary, so long as they tend 
towards any point than this. We may lament and mourn, indeed, that 
the energy of this heavenly wisdom is often fearfully weighed down by 
the burden of sordid cares and carthborn lusts ; but the Christian can¬ 
not but feel that all such “ descent to him is adverse,” when he reflects 


that he is actually living under the dispensation which was the object 
of Daniel’s prophetic vision. Ilis spirit is ready to take tlic wings of 
the morning, wlien he remembers that he has Onj: to resort to whose 
strength is perfected in our weakness;—O nt, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom and sanctification; and that all who are wise in the 
knowledge of him, and through the power of bis sjnrit, shall inherit 
the glories of incorniptioii. I>y his mighty working they shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament to eternity. 

II. Perhaps, however, it deserves to be noticed, that the word whicli 
in the text is translated w isc,” will also bear ilie signification of “ the 
teachers;'* in which case the ])assage will stand thus: “'I'ln^y tliat be 
teachers shall shine as the brightness of tlie fiinianientand this 
interpretation of the sentence will very nearly identify the class of 
persons in the former number of it with those in the latter. I'he 
teachers, or instructors, if they diseliargo their oflie(? with fidelity and 
zeal, will be the same with those that turn many to lighteousiiQ^s; 


and to both is promised the .same splendid prize —a nature hrtglit as 
the stars and imperishable as the firmament. It is evidently of little 
moment which interpretation is adopted. According to either of them, 
endless duration and joy unspeakable, and full of glory, form the 
recompense which is proposed to all who arc mas» its and teachers of 
the wisdom which is from above, and wliieh is pure and peaceable, and* 
rich in all the unfading fruits of holiness. And here let me beseech 


those who are now about to take upon tliems. Ives the office of teachers 
of wisdom, and to make it tlk.dr pride to turn many to righteousness,— 
let me beseech them'to pause awhile, and to look down from the 
height upon which the prophet liere places them; let them survey 
from that holy ground the pursuits of mere earthly ambition the 
feverish struggle for corruptible crowns, wljich fade and perish in our 
grasp;—the wild chace after phantoms of renown or pleasure, wliicli 
mock our speed, and which dissolve into air in tlie very moment that wc 
stretch our hand to embrace them. Let them look upon these things 
as we may supjmse the distiples would have looketl from the mount 
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of transfiguration upon the scene, below them, had they been allowed 
Co .fix their abodes there; and thus let them accustom their mind to 
compare the poverty of all worldly rewards and bribes with the un¬ 
searchable riches which await the wise and faithful teacher of righteous¬ 
ness. If a person should be placed on some mighty .eminen^^e on the 
surface of this globe, from whence he could cast down his crye over the 
distant habitations of men, he would probably find his imagination 
strangely affected by this solemn separation from all human concerns. 

, If capable of reflection at all, he would scarcely be able to persuade 
himself that not* recently awaked from an uneasy and restless 

dream. The toilsome, anxious hurry of the scene below,—the actors 
of wliicli his eye can scarcely discern,—would appear like the shadows 
of a tuinultuouB vision. He would hardly be able to realize to his own 
recollection the petty interests and pursuits and conflicts which he had 
left, and which are lost in the dim perspective before him ; his whole 
heart would gradually dilate itself far beyond the region of these poor 
elements, and would expand itself to the magnificence of the scenery 
*aroiuul him. What then! can a moment of mere local elevation above 
the haunts of men separate our souls from the wortldess enchantments 
that bewilder them ? Can a mere temporary retreat from the theatre 
of life do this ? And shall the retirements of devotion and the highest 
solemnities of the sanctuary fail to do as much for us ? If the powers 
of reason or imagination can ever for an instant raise our thoughts 
above the vanities and the vexations of this lower sphere, shall our 
soids cleave to the dust, wliile religion is adjuring mankind in the 
name of the living God to burst the Imndage of the flesh ?—while she 
is pointing to her own clunriot of lire, and inviting us to ascend in it 
even to the mercy-seat ol‘ (iod ? And, above all, shall this summons 
be heard without a holy emulation by those who arc to go forth as 
teachers of wisdom^—by those who are to win souls to righteous¬ 
ness, and to prepare them to immortality ?—by those whose- calling 
places them upon an eminence, wliich makes all earthly objects appear 
mean and sliriinken, and which gives them so close and distinct a view 
of their illustrious reward ? 

f trust that I am not addressing persons wlio are insensible of these 
holy and glorious privileges. 1 trust tliat their hearts will burn within 
tlicm, wliile they listen to the awful exhortations of the Church, of 
which tliev are about to become the ministers and stewards. I trust 
I need not remind them, that, if the brightness of the firmament will 
for ever encircle those tomplos which have been conspicuous and fore- 
Inost in the strife against all the powers of evil, the blackness of dark¬ 
ness will gather for ever aroinid them w’ho have been faithless in their 
great oilicc. Their studies must surely have taught them that the 
eye hath not seen, nor the car heard, neither liltli it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, tlu* fearful things prepared foi* those who 
forget their sacred calling—for those who cause the Israel of God to 
feel tis when a standard-bearer faintetb or turncth back.* I speak 

• W <* arc siire our rt ailerfi will t»e rotorrod with pleasure to the folfowing estraet from 
Mr, UiTiMMi’s Knlsean Lcrliire?!, for 1H22, p, 4ia, suh fine. — “Let us lahour to ciist 
aside every weight, and the that doth most cosily beset us—the sin of a learned 
lickcwammeu to the spirituality of sacred things. L^t us endeavour, as uiucli us in us 
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not these things to oppress and shame them, bnt| as beloved brethren, 
I warn them. I speak to them as one who welt knows that man can 
have nothing wherein safely to glory but his own infirmities—ae^ one 
who well knows what it is to stand before the Lord in weakness, and 
fear, and much trembling^who never thinks on tlie duties of the 
ministry without being impelled to exclaim, ** Who is sufficient for 
these things?” They will therefore bear with me, if I urge them to 
place constantly before them the design for which they are set apart. 
They should remember, that if all the followers and disciples of Christ 
arc n society called out of the world, and separated fron^it, the Clergy 
again are separated from this separation. The Clergy are priests to 
all Christians, who themselves again are priests to the whole human 
race. In a certain sense, all faithful people are prophets, and kings, 
and priests unto God: but in a still higher sense may this be spoken 
of those who arc ordained for the service of the sanctuary ; for by 
them it is (and here I am borrowing the language of one of the most 
venerable divines^ of the ICnglish church) that God purposes to plant 
holiness in the world. By them he desires to reign in the hearts of 
men: they consequently are tlie choicest of his choice—the elect of 
his election—a church called out of the church; they are eminently 
vessels of honour appointed for their Master’s use; they are ministers 
of Christ’s priesthood—undcrlaboiirers in the great work of mediation 
and intercession; they stand for the people before God, and convey 
answers and messages from God to the people; their very appoint¬ 
ment is a consecration ; and, therefore, whatever holiness God requires 
of the people who have some inferior part or lot In the Christian priest¬ 
hood, from the Clergy he expects it in much ampler measure, since to 
them he has conveyed anqilcr honours and distinctions, and admitted 
them so near to him.^olf, and made them the great ministers of liis 
kingdom and his spirit. If God hath required of all Christians to 
abound in every grace in all the periods of thotr progression to the 
end of their lives—if He hath made them the lights of the world—the 
salt of the earth—the wholesome leaven, which is to work itself into 
the mass of mankind—what words can express the service and duty 
that God will require at the hands of those who arc more expressly 
dedicated to his service ? Christians in general are to be examples to 
each other. Tlic Clergy are to be examples of the examples them¬ 
selves. It is not snfHcicnt that they are themselves stedtast and 
unmoveable: they must, moreover, he careful ^to strengthen their 
brethren ; and this they never can do, unless they abound in the work 
of the Lord. 

I will detain you no longer with theso' obvious motives and incite- “ 
ments: I am willing to hope and to believe, that they have long been 
familiar to your thoughts—so familiar, that they will shew themselves 


lieih, and as inifrh os the necessities of the place will permit, ever to he zealous to preaeh 
Christ, rather than ourselves—to show forth (»ur growth in grace, rallu-r than our 
growth in knowledge; and, forgetting the rewards and the reputation that arc earthly, 
let us look only to that awful world where, as the strung eloquence of Chillingwortli 
lias uttered the thought, if we shine not beautifully as the stars of God’s glory, wc 
shall glare fearfully, as the firebrands of liis wrath, for ever,*’—ElUTOii. 

• Jer. Taylor, Vol. VI, pp. 488—0. 
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in your outward demeanour—tliat they will impress on your visible 
carnage and daily lives the image and superscription of Him to 
whotil you belong. They will never hllow you to desecrate yourselves 
by a devotion to pursuits which savour only of earthly things—by 
habits which chanty may pronounce indifferent in ordinary men, but 
which never can be seen in a minister of the gospel without appearing 
to mock his sacred commission. When men come into the presence 
of a Christian minister, what do they expect to see?—not a reed 
I shaken by tlie wind—not a minion of soilness and self-indulgence: 
but a prophet of the Lorcl; yea, and more than any prophet tliat ap¬ 
peared before the coming of Chrfst: for the least of the faithful in the 
kingdom of Christ is greater than the messenger who was sent to 
prepare his way before him. They naturally expect to look on one 
whose conversation is in heaven—whose thoughts are conversant with 
things that accompany salvation—who feels that his business is to pre¬ 
pare men for the hour of death and for the day of judgment: and if 
they find such a one with a mind open to the incursions of all the 
frivolities and follies that float about the world,—if they find him, in 
outward act, even as those who apparently know not that they have 
immortal souls either to be lost or saved,—nay, if they find that he 
assumes only the decorous garb and solemn demeanour of a pro¬ 
fession, — if they perceive him ready to seize on every enjoyrnent 
not positively stamped with guilt or immorality, what will they be 
tempted to think ? will tliey not begin to suspect that piety and virtue 
are fabulous, and turn away in scorn from doctrines wliich are desti¬ 
tute of power over those who teach tliein and live by them ? 

I conclude in tlie words of the same illustrious prelate,* whose 
authority I have before resorted to.—I liavc thus discoursed of 
integrity of life, that you may sec how deep obligations lie upon you 
not only to lie innocent and void of oflcnce, but also to be holynot 
only pure, but shining;—not only birimclcss, but didactic in your 
lives;—that as by your sermons you preach in season, so by your 
lives you may preach out of season; that is, at all seasons and to all 
inei^, 'I'lius shall tlu»y, seeing your good works, glorify Cod in your 
behalf, and on their own and thus shall your reward be brighter and 
more imperishable even than the glories of the firmament. 

C. W. L. 


RKVIEVV OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
StoWy at the Fiaitation in Mayy 182(>. By Hknry Vincent 
Bayley, D. D. Archdeacon of Stow, 

TiJE number of publications which arc continually appelring, in the 
shape of Charges and Visitation Sermons, is one of the most con¬ 
vincing proofs of the additional attention which is given in the present 
day to every thing which is connected witli the welfare and interests of 


♦ tier. Taylor, Vol. VI. pf506. 
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religion. They are, indeed, most valuable, as combining, in a small 
compass, the wisdom of successive ages, and inaintaining, by the autho¬ 
rity of great and good men, who have long ago gone to their rest, 
opinions and practices, which have fallen into unmerited neglect. 

The Charge, which is the subject of the present article, is one of the 
most excellent of tiiosc wiiich have recently issued from the press. 
Whether we consider the spirit which it breathes, tlie value and extent 
of tlic information which it contains, or the striking and eloquent 
passages with which it abounds, it is..cqually creditable to the author, 
both as a scholar and a Christian. 

The Archdeacon commences his Charge with a description of the 
duties which, by the custom of antiquity, and the Canons and Ordi¬ 
nances of the Church, are attached to the offices of Archdeacon and 
Rural Dean. He then proceeds to give an account of those Articles of 
Inquiry, which he had directed to the Clergy and Churchwardens; and,, 
after remarking on the antiquity and utility of this mode of inquiry, he 
concludes with the following admirable defence of it: 

“ Inquisitions of thU nature were not of the darker ages only, but of almost 
every period, from the first dawn of onr Church lb the meiidian splendour of 
the Keformation. They were sent forth under the sanction, and with all tlic 
weight, of the hierarchy, repealed, from lime to time, with a more pointed 
emphasis, and armed with deeper denunciations. Whilst they serve to cjihihit 
the customs and feelings, the follies niul vices, both of civil and ecclesiastical 
life, they furnish also a stiiking example of the vanhy and inefficacy of laws 
without morals; of what little avail is personal compulsion, inhere the con¬ 
science is not influenced; how feeble, in the work of moral correction, is the 
arm of the flesh, unless it be taught at the same time to wield the sword of the 
Spirit, 

“ Amidst, however, these crumbling monuments of church legislation, there 
still remains much to clierisli and reverence, much to guick and inform, where 
our present unfinished and imperfect code fails to direct, or wants interpretation. 
And though, at this day, little is lieard of pains and penalties, of censures and 
excommunications, yet, at no period of history, I believe, has a more fiank and 
filial obedience been yielded to d:scipline. Having become voluniaty members 
of a society, on the stipulated condition of allegiance to its governors, and 
conformity to its regulations, v\e obey not only for wrath, but also for coii’^cience 
sake. The yoke is easy, we seek not to throw it off; the burden is light, and 
we cheerfully bear it. If there be restrictions on our prdcr, they are placed 
there for security and distinction; if there be left a larg.^^and liberal discretion, 
it is that we may use our liberty, not for a cloke of iimliciousness, but as the 
servants of God. We obey from llie heart also; as we plighted our troth to the 
Church, so do we constantly maintain our engagement in the spirit nf love and 
on the principle of fidelity. And whilst a deep sense of responsibility, a 
thorough conviction of the necessity of personal holiness, and an entire devotion 
to our calling, are our constraining motives, aided by the controlling and ani¬ 
mating influence of public inspection and public opinion, we shall seldom wait 
for the imperative interference of authority; advice from our episcopal rulers 
will have the force of injunction; and the wishes of the inferior ordinances will 
be attended to wilh respectful and willing dufeience/' Pp, 11, 12. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed by many persons in the 
present day at the insertion^ amongst the inquiries submitted to the 
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Churchwardens, of questions relating to tho character of the officiating 
Clergyman; and the practice has been censured as an innovation on 
ancient custom, unworthy the spirit of a liberal and enlightened age, 
and as having the effect of placing the character of respectable clergy¬ 
men at the mercy of an informer. The Archdeacon, however, shews 
that the practice of inserting questions relative to the character of the 
officiating clergyman, is as ancient as the mode of inquiry itself.* 
* And though the character of the Clergy in the present times will not 
justify an exact adliercnce, in every respect, to the practice of a 
darker age, when the morals anA habits of the Clergy were very dif¬ 
ferent from wdiat they arc in the present day, the very antiquity itself 
of the custom is a suflicient vindication of it, provided the inquiry is 
made in a becoming spirit of liberality, and a proper consideration of 
what is due to the character of so highly respectably and learned a 
body of men as the Clergy of the Church of l‘!ngland. But it is 
impossible to adopt a more satisfactory defence of the practice than in 
the just and sensible remarks of the Archdeacon himself. 


At the coninujiiccment of ihe book (he observes), inquiry is made as to the 
character and iiiiiiistrations of the officiating clergyman. Should inexperience 
here suggest, ‘ surely this is an innovaiion; surely it is invidious to place a 
minister t.nder the criticism of Ins people:’ be it replied, that the practice of 
iriaking such incpiiry through tlie laity, is as old as our original obligation, and 
t/tat oliiigation no other than an oath, lie that duly ponders the vatue of every 
external circumstance uhicti may come in aid of our professional motives, and 
who feels that even ihciiiquibitoiial eyes of enemies may be of use to us, will never 
be disposed to question the utility of an inspection so authoritatively enjoined, 
and of a report so strictly deinanded. If it sometimes prove a salutary check, 
and sometimes an active ronieinbranct'r, who shall suthiiently estimate such an 
iiifhtence on tiie appointed guides of public faith, tlic responsible guaidians of 
public morals;—on those whose conduct should be an eloquent and practical 
comment on tlieir jir^cbing; whose conversation, u living cxenipinr, an express 
image of Christianity; on those who are to be the salt of the earth, and the 
light of tlie world;—who arc set us a beacon on llie ruuuniain-top, and as an 
ensign on an hill!” 


The Archdeacon has some strong and just remarks on the practice, 
which is too prevalent in many country parislics, but more particularly 
in the metropolis, of administering the sacrament of Baptism in private 

houses, by which 

• 

that awful and mysterious sacrament, whicli regenerates the infant, and 
transfers him from wrath to grace, from the family of Adam to the adoption of 
Christ; that sacrament, which dedicates the child to his Redeemer, and pledges 
him to the Christian service, in the sight and amidst the prayers of the congre¬ 
gation; is perpetually thrust out of the temple, into the privacy of a chamber or 
a drawing room. In cases, no doubt, of real or apparent danger^^tlie initiatory 
service may and must be performed at home; for where chanty appeals, or 


* The Archdeacon gives, in tho Appendix, sonic cm ions extracts from the ancient 
Articles of Inquiry wiih regard to the Clergy. Wliat would be tiiought, in the present 
day, of such a question as this with regard to a Clergyman i —Si epi.stoliun et cvangc- 
lium bene legere possit, atque Kaltcin ad literam ejus sigisum maiiifcslurc.** 
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'necessity commands^ all other authorities are silent. But the minister is not 
permitted, for the mere convenience or fancy of the parties, to snbstitute 
private for public baptism; he has no right to degrade a blessed ordinance into 
a beggarly ceremonial; to sink that sacred oflice, by which our infant names are 
enrolled in the everlasting book of life, into a business of parchment and 
parochial registration. I am confident that no other cause, with, perhaps, the 
single exception of want of decent accommodation in the house of prayer, has 
so much separated our people from us; has tended so much to confound tlie 
idea, and to obliterate the feeling of churchmanship among us; or has more 
fatally contributed to thin the ranks of our communicants, by breaking the 
visible and intimate connexion of Christ's twofold institutions.’* 

These remarks are too just not to be fully appreciated by those who 
have had opportunities of observing the baneful effects which always 
accompany the praptiee which the Archdeacon so strongly reprobates. 
The indecent levity,—the appearance of devotion, assumed, perhaps, 
for the occasion, and retained with difficulty till the conclusion of the 
service,—wliicli too often accompanies the administration of this sacred 
ordinance in private liouses, must be peculiarly offensive to a scriou's 
mind; and the beneficial effects of a contrary practice are too evident 
not to recommend tliemselves to the judgment of all right-minded 
persons. 

The Archdeacon then pa-sses on to the subject of publicly cate¬ 
chising, and justly observes, 

“ that a duly deemed so indispensable by the founders of our faith; so pecu¬ 
liarly enforced by statute;repeatedly and peicmptorily enjoined by the 
canon; to the omission of which is addressed so sharp a reproof, so severe a 
penally annexed; that this duly should ever be neglected, must be a matter of 
equal surprise and neglect:'* and after remarking, that by whatever means 

this comes to pass: whether from any fastidious iinjiain.nce in the congre¬ 
gation, or from the haste of the minister, from a low estimate of its value, or 
from an idea that its necessity is superseded; be the cause wlial it may, it is 
as unreasonable as the cflect is disastrous:" he asserlsT the dignity and the 
utility of catechising, in the following eloquent and beautiful passage: 

“ ity c.itcchising, under heaven, was |ilanlcd the apostolical church;* by 
catechising, the sound of the (iospelwas sent forth into all lands; it was a 
chief inslrunienl of preserving ( ailiolicily thronglioiit (.'Inistcndom, and of 
establishing the Ueformalion in England; it has always boon the vital spirit of 
education, milk to tlie babe, and strong meat to the youth; a main pre\en(ive 
of infidelity and enthusiasm; a guide at once and a measure of morality and 
virtue. Do the limes then no longer rcquiie it? Far 4ther is the case; mucli 
of that ignorant impatience of disci[>liiie; that ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; that heartless indiflerenco, which usurps 
the name of liberality; and that Iicenliousness of .self-will, which marks the 
latter days, as it disgraced the worst period, perliaps, of our annals; much of 
all this, as well as of vLciousne'S of life and of error in religion, is owing to 
ungroundedness in the points of catechism. ’ J’p. 10, IP, 

The Archdeacon then remarks on the fallacy of the notion, that 

Sunday Schools, especially on the National System, preclude its use, or 
remove tbe minister’.^ responsibility.'’ He justly observes, that “ one of their 


• Vtillingflect, Eccl. C. 1. 27. 
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great objects, is to train and prepare the rising generation for the hands of the 
Clergyman; to facilitate thereby his labour, and to make the necessity of public 
exhibition less frequent. But still his constant supervisal and personal 
diiectiou of the whole machinery are equally, or more than ever demanded; they 
are, I had nearly said, all in all. Through him, moreover, the children are to 
profess in the church what tliey have been taught in the school; and he is 
bound, not merely to listen to a cold and formal repetition, but also, in the 
fullest sense of the term, to ‘ examine and to instruct.' A task this (the Arch¬ 
deacon observes, in a passage of great feeling and eloquence) not to be lightly 
deemed of!^ The chair of^he catechist of old was fdled by the highest autho¬ 
rities, the lines! talents, and the <ieepest learning; and he that would duly 
qualify himself,--who, while he is exercising the memories of boyhood, would 
also seek to warm the affections and enlighten the understanding,—must add to 
biblical knowledge the study of the heart and the investigation of the mind; 
he must read the living book of human nature. Instruction, so prepared and so 
conveyed, will never produce listlessness; to the congregation at large it is very 
attractive; to the relatives in ))arlicular it seems to c.irry with it something of 
parental interest; and the admonitions, whlcli are directly addressed to the 
lyoung, find their way, obliquely indeed, but often more eflectually, to the 
bosoms of the old. 

“ WIint less can bo said, what more need be added, on a point so plain 
and so essential f J'roni the earliest to the present day, the Fathers of tlie 
Church, a cloud of witnossi-s, have never ceased to urge it with all the force 
of reason and cio(|ueuce and authority. Let their collective wisdom be repre- 
sciiled by llic touching appeal of Bishop Hall: ‘ Tlic most useful of all 
preaching is caterheiieal; ^his being tlie grounds, the other raiscth the walls 
and roufc: lln^ informs the judgment, llr.il stirres up the afTections. What good 
UNO is tliere of those ali'eciiou's that run before the judgment f or of those walls 
that want a foimdution ? l or iny part, I have spoilt the greater half of my life 
in this station of our holy ser\ice, I lhanke (lod not unpainfully, not uuproBl- 
nhly. But there is no one thing of which I repent so much, us not to have 
bestowed more hours in this public exercise of catcchisine: in regard whereof I 
would t]uarrel wiili my very sermons; and wish that a great part of them had 
hern exchanged for tins prctichlng confcrciicc. Those other divine discourses 
enriche the braine and the tongue, iliis settles llie heart; those others are but 
the descants to this plaine song. Contemne it not, my brethren, for the easie 
and noted hoinelinusse; the most excellent and benohciall things are most 
famihar.'"f 

It is impossible not to feel tlic piety and the jnstice of these observa¬ 
tions ; and tliey arc enforced with a seriousness and eloquence, which 
must command the attention of every religious and well-regulated 
mind. 

. 'I'lio next subject on which the Archdeacon touches, is that of 
Pmlmody; and w^o regret imiclt we cannot extract the passage. It is 
indeed full of so many elotpicni and beautiful remarks, and abounds 
with so many traces of feeling and piety, that we should not do justice 
to it, without inserting the whole. 

We willingly present our readers with the following passage, of 


• Musheiin, r. 1. Pnr! II. ch. Hi. 7. Note. 

t Dedioarion to the Old Hcligioii, Vol. II. fol. cd. See Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Vol. IV. p. 41'l, Note, 
vor.. IX. WO. II. 
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which wo hardly know whether to admire most—the eloquence of the 
language and the beauty of the allusions contained in it, or the sound* 
ness, the justice, and the liberality of the sentiments. 

It is not an uncommon idea, and arising possibly from a wholesome fear, 
that the Church is in danger. To me, I confess, there appears nothing in the 
aspect of the times, no threatening cloud in the political sky, to create or 
justify alarm. In the diffusion of knowledge, in the progress of intellect, in 
the elevation of feeling, in the almost omnipotence of public opinion, 1 seem 
indeed to hear the sound of a rushing mighty wind; but caniiQt tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. 

“ Peradventure some minister of grace may be abroad on a purpose of mercy 
to the Church; and if so, prepare we to wrestle with that mysterious power 
till we obtain the blesang.* Be it ours to conciliate its alliance, to consecrate 
its influences, to direct its energies, and devote them to the service of virtue. 
And this we must do by meeting it, on our parts, with a corresponding tone of 
professional sentiment a broader and deeper cultivation of professional 
learning; an exaoter attention to professional duty and discipline; but 
especially, and above all, by a more fervent charity among ourselves, and by a 
personal and paternal superintendence of the national education. The Church 
of England never sought for stability in ignorance or intolerance; it is founded 
on the everlasting basis of knowledge and liberality. Its strength and pros¬ 
perity, under heaven, rest on character; and till it shall cease to deserve that 
support, the common sense of the country, informed and enlightened as it is 
at the present day, will protect it against any attack of puritanical phrenzy or 
revolutionary violence." 

For the truth and justice of these sentiments, we may confidently 
appeal to the convincing testimony which is aiTorded by tlic circum¬ 
stances of the age. At no period of our history was the public mind 
so enlightened, the spread of knowledge so universal, or the sentimemts 
and feelings of men so unfettered by antiquated prejudices, or so free 
from an undue prepossession in favour of the opinions of ages wliich 
are past. And yet at no periqd did the Church of England stand 
higher in the public opinion, or was more firmly rooted in the aflections 
of the people at large. Pure and apostolical in her doctrine,—primitive 
ill her discipline,—foremost in the works of piety, of knowledge, and 
of charity,—and distinguished by a general spirit of moderation, wliich 
"maketh even her enemies to be at peace witli licr,"—the Church of 
England probably had never so little to dread ‘itlicr from the violence 
of adversaries from without, or from dissensions within her own pale. 
Let us consider tvhat lias been done within the last twenty years in her 
support, at home ^—in the increased number and accommodation of our 
churches,—in the prodigious march of public education within that 
period,—and in the unexampled prosperity of those religious societies 
which arc most intimately connected with her, and liavo been formed 
expressly for the purpose of jiropagating her pure faith and doctrines 


* (icn. xxxii. 2i. 

i Bp. O'Bcirnc, p. 384.-587,‘2‘«. Bp. Middleton. Cli. in 1810. 
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at home .and abroad. A few years have seen her established in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres; and even in what a few years ago 
would have appeared a most unpromising soil^ the march of education 
and religious knowledge is begun. She has sent forth in the glorious 
work the best and choicest of her sons ; a few short years have seen 
two of her most illustrious champions fall in the glorious cause. The 
> names of Middleton and Hcber will long live in the annals of that 
infant church, 6f which tliey ina^ be called the founders: what has 
been said with great truth and eloquence of the first of these illustrious 
names, may be applied to both of them. ** Their names will be handed 
down in inseparable connexion with the rise df our ecclesiastical 
establishment in India, and be pronounced by multitudes with reverence 
in after-times, when that wliich was but now a small seed, and is still a 
tender plant, shall have become a mighty tree, and all the inhabitants 
of our Eastern empire shall rejoice beneath its shade.”* 

** Away then/' (to adopt the eloquent language of the Archdeacon) “ with 
visions of unreal terror. To the eye of faith a brighter destiny is revealed; a 
boundless horizon of duty and happiness is set before us. In cither hemisphere, 
Episcopacy has raised her niilred front: and Charily has gone forth from our 
sanctuary into the dark and cruel places of the earth, to comfort and to 
ransom—to civilize by education, and to bless by religion. A C hurch, which 
is thus employed as a special insiruirieni of Divine Providence, will, we humbly 
and contulcnlly trust, itself experience the special love and jirotection of Divine 
Omnipotence. Surely, like its lieavenly J''ounder, it will increase in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with (iod and mantf surely, we may hope, the 
devout and patriotic prayer of each of her sons will be ratified by the fiat of 
our common Father—* Esto perpetua.’” 

It is needless to offer any apology to our readers for the length of 
these extracts; they speak for themselves, and will fully bear us out in 
the commendations which wc have bestowed on this excellent Charge. 
But there is one subject to whicli wc wish, in conclusion, to allude, 
and which is briefly referred to by the Archdeacon in the beginning of 
the Charge, \\z, the office and dutyof llural Doans. 

“ More than a century ago” (he observes), “ our Bishop Gardiner complained 
of the want of Rural Deans; which office, says he, is a part of our consti¬ 
tution, and is yet exercised in some dioceses, but hath been unhappily disused 
'in this, to the groat loss and hindrances of ecclesiastical administration.! 
Eminent prelates in other secs have never ceased to express the same regret, 
with partial effect, indeed, but with iucreasing importunity to the present hour.§ 
Till, however, that ancient and useful office be re-established,—I nope the day 
is not far off,—the Archdeacon must, in a great degree, be guided by informa¬ 
tion derived from the ('hurchwardens.*' 

It seems difficult to account for the causes which have led to so 


♦ lip. Kaye's Sermon before the Society for Ute l^opngation of the GoepeU 
t buke ii. 52. t ** Advice to the Clergy/* 1G97* 
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ancient and so valuable an institution falling into disuse and neglect. 
Those who are acquainted with the manner in wliich the inquiries of 
the Archdeacons are too often answered by the Churchwardens, and how 
little anxious they are to furnish information on the different questions 
submitted to them, when they are morally certain, in many cases, that 
no examination will be instituted into the truth or falsehood of their 
statements,—know how to lament the want of that continual superin¬ 
tendence which an active and cnicient Rural Dean is best able to exercise 
over the parishes placed under his jurisdiction. Many are the instances 
in which respectable and conscientious clergymen are embroiled with 
their parishioners, rrterehj because they insist on those necessary repairs 
to their churches, which ought to have been enforced by those whose 
especial duty it is to give attention to these things. Many arc the 
instances in which a clergyman Is obliged to make use of his own 
personal influence witli his parishioners, and even to lay Inmself under 
personal obligations, in order to obtain the performance of things, 
which ought rather to have been enjoined by official authorUy, But 
surely this is not right; it is unfair that a clergyman should be com¬ 
pelled to use that personal influence, for the exertion of which he will 
always find sufficient occasion (in local cliaritics and other objects con¬ 
nected with his parish), without being necessitated to exert it in a 
sphere, wliich, strictly speaking, does not belong to him. I'he Church, 
in establishing the offices of Archdeacon and Rural Doan, has made 
the wisest provision which human foresight could do, for the preserva¬ 
tion of that wholesome discipline, which is absolutely necessary to the 
existence and well-being of our ecclesiastical establishment; and why 
then should either the one office or the other be suflered to fall into 
disuse or neglect, when that neglect must always be attended with the 
most fatal influence to the discipline of the Church, and the best in¬ 
terests of religion ? *' 


* A short and satisfactory account of the ofli' c of Rural Deans may he found in 
Burn*s Ecclesiastical Law. The dioceses seem to have bceti.dividcd into archdeaconries 
and rural deaneries, in order to make them oorret^pond tat^ #like division of tlie kint;dum 
into counties and hundreds, A^d as in the State, every hundred was at first divided 
into ten tythings or friborghs, and every tything was made up of ten fainilies, both of 
which kept their names, notwithstanding the increase of villages and people; ho in the 
Church, the name of deanery still contioned, notwiflislunding the increa^'C of perHons 
and churches: and these district> from time to time have been contracted or enlarged, at 
the discretion of the Ri:>hop: though some deaneries do still retain the primitive 
allotment of ten churches, especially in Walcn, where the most ancient usages continue. 
In the diocese of St. Asaph, the deaneries of Bramficld, and of Yale, and of Kiduin; 
in the diocese of Bangor, the deaneries of Llin and Llivin; in the diocese of Llandaff, 
the deanery of Uak j in that of St. David’s, the dcair-ry of Kinlin, have (he prerJse 
number of ten parish churches. Sec /turn's rcclesiastiml Law. much wibdoin 

may be traced in these primitive institutions, and how much is it to lie lamented that 
an institution so valuable and so effective should not be revived in the present day! 
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Art. II. —A Sermon preached »» the Cathedral Church of St, Paul^ 

on Thursday^ May 25, 1826, at the Festival of the Sons of the 
by the Rev, Christopher Benson^ M. A. Rivingtons, 182C. 

Of the merits of Mr. Denson, as a divine and a preacheri it is 
unnecessary for us to s])cnk. He is already well known to the public 
as a man who has risen to an honourable rank in the church, solely by 
the force of bis own tdlents and attainments. Wc cannot, however, 
forbear to remark, that the prorflotion of such a man is a circumstance 
full of encouragement. It is signally creditable both to the individual 
himself, and to those wlio have the distinctions and the emoluments of 
the Church at their disposal. 

Wc are prompted to notice the above sermon, not so much by our 
anxiety to do justice to the author, ns by our wish to call the attention 
“ofthCipublic to the very interesting and important cause, which he was 
called upon to recommend. The composition may not perhaps be of 
a nature to add very materially to the well-established reputation of 
Mr. Denson. The subject of it presents to a sincere and cordial advocate 
but little occasion for the exercise and display of the higher powers of 
the preacher or the divine. The case which is to be stated, whenever the 
Festival of the Sons of the C’lergy recurs, is one which cries to heaven 
so loudly and bitterly, that it refuses the aid of rhetoric. The words 
ivliich flow naturally from a feeling heart, and a clear understanding, 
arc all that this sacred cause requires. Every thing beyond this 
would seem to imply that mercy and jtistice had 6nal1y taken leave of 
the earth; and that nothing but some nrtilicial and searching stimulus 
could rouse the letliargic sympathies of men, who call themselves 
Cliristians and sons of tlie Church. *lt is, however, nothing more than 
bare and meagre justice to Mr. Denson to say, that he has brought to 
his ollice precisely the quality which it appears to demand; namely, 
tlie power of recommending his case by remarkable force and felicity 
of statement. It is scarcely praise to say, that he feels the merits of 
his cause. 'J'he clergyman who docs not feel them must be a disgrace 
to his order. Dut it is no mean commendation to affirm fhat in his hands, 
a subject of anniversary recurrence appeara almost as full of high and 
momentous interest, as if it claimed, for the Hrst time, the attention of 
the public. 

The fqllowing extracts will enable our readers to judge whether wc 
have justly estimated the exertions of the preacher. At all events, 
they will present to those who love the Church, and venerate its 
juinisters, ^nosc deplorable and oppressive view of the condition of a 
vast porting of the I'inglish Clergy! The overgrown wealth of that 
splendid nuisance, the FiStablished Ciuirc|i, is an invaluable topic of 
popular declamation. ■ From many of those who resort to it, it-would 
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be downright stupidity to expect any thing approaching to candid and 
righteous judgment. There may be somcy howeveri who, without any 
malice prepense against the consecrated ordcrSi repeat the unprincipled 
cant which they have learned from men who know better. To such 
persons we recommend the statements of Mr. Benson; and| in addi-* 
tion to them, we venture coniidently to assert, that if all the resources 
of the Church were melted down into one common fund, they would 
be far from sufRcient to afford very essential mitigation of the evils 
and sufferings which this sermon unfolds. The text is from Pro¬ 
verbs iii. 27, Withhold not good frim them to whom it is due^ when 
it is in the power of thine hand to do it, 

Aflcr briefly skctcliing the multifarious and important duties of a 
steward and messenger of the Lord, Mr. Benson thus shews the 
importance of knowledge in a minister : 

** Almost every heresy which has sullied the beauty of the Christian Ghurch 
may be traced to some ignorant or wilful misinterpretation of those obscurer 
passages of Holy Writ, ^hich the weakness of the unstable and the subtlety 
of the perverse are ever ready to wrest to the destruction of others and them¬ 
selves. Those difficulties no teacher can hope truly to explain, who does not 
bring to the task some familiarity with the languages in which the Scriptures 
were originally written, and some acquaintance with the revolutions and litera¬ 
ture of that selected people, through the channel of whose history it lias pleased 
God that the stream of revelation should flow. Without knowledge like this, 
it is plain that the Clergy would be insufficient to tlie performance of one of 
their primary duties; and knowledge like this can, in these latter days, be 
obtained by nothing but ihc influence of the Holy Spirit, called down by prayer 
upon the early and assiduous cultivation of the mental powers. Supernatural 
communications of wisdom and of tongues have long been withdrawn from the 
Church, and education has been left to supply the place of miracle/' P. viii. 

A faithful pastor is not only worthy of his hire, but he must have it 
in order that lie may be faithful: 

“ Tlie means of subsistence he cannot indeed, and he ought not to have to 
seek by any of the ordinary labours of the children of this world. He cannot, 
because those habits of mental abstraction and corporeal delicacy which are 
so uniformly generated by an intellectual education and spiritual pursuits, 
render him ‘ unable to dig’ into the mines of manufacturing and commercial 
wealth. He ought not, because the devout elevation of his affections to hea¬ 
venly things should make him * ashamed to beg’ for mere secular preferment, 
or to humble his thoughts to that distracting and sonietimes unhallowed policy 
which is so often the handmaid to success in professional undertakings." i\ xi. 

The beauty and feeling of the following picture, we will not impair 
by a single observation; 

“ It is not merely that Ihe'family of Gods poor servant is dciirived by bis 
death of the kind presence of his protecting and pervading watcnfiilncss, and 
of the band that ministered to them their daily bread. The very storehouse 
from which that bread was obtained is now closed to them for ever, and that 
loved home of their infancy and youth, the chamber in which they were born, 
the labours of their hands, and the delight of their eyes, must be deserted also. 
A stranger succeeds to all—a stranger not indeed insensible to their distress, 
but often as full of wants and cares as themselves, llms is the widow of the 
clergyman too often cast forth from the pure air and calm simplicity of a 
secluded village, to breathe for the remnant of her days the thick atmosphere 
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of a dark and narrow dwelling surrounded by all the pollutions and profligacy 
of some populous city, and her children are the companions of her steps, that 
by the early labours of their hands they may he trained in some trade tor their 
future subsistence : happy if even by the sharpest sacrifices they endure> they 
may yet prevent the agony of a final separation, and make the scanty supply 
which charity affords sufficient to support the life and strength of a whole 
family. It cannot be a light woe for them thus to suffer a change for the worse 
in every portion and circumstance of God's dispensations to them on earth. 
To leave at once a home, a father, a husband, and the means of subsistence; 
to give at once early (yiends, beloved associates, respect, honour, and a 
station of pre-dkninence and usefulness, this blow must be severe even to the 
most unfeeling heart. Yet this is wfiat almost every individual for whom these 
excellent ecclesiastical charities provide, have actually been called,upon to 
endure." Pp.xiv. xv. 

Need we enforce the truth or justice of the following observations 
with which the excellent preacher closes his exhortation 7 

A servitude of twice seven years may often be little enough to place the 
most meritorious in a situation of considerable emolument, and then—so uncer¬ 
tain is the tenure of all earthly good—that the very moment of his triumph may 
be the very moment in which ne begins, to droop towards a fall. Ilis past efforts 
may haic exhausted the powers of life* or the wisdom of God may have so 
ordained his probationary state, that he should have but a little while to reap 
the harvest of his wealthy honours, lie may sink, ready for heaven, into an 
early and lamented grave, a loss to the whole household of the Lord,^but a tait 
most awfully severe to a wife left desolate, and children in want,—a want and 
desolation the more bitterly felt from the suddenness of a great and unexpected 
change. Such things have been, and may yet be again." P. xviii, 

** If once the burthen of providing for the widows and orphans of their 
departed brethren should be thrown wholly upon the Clergy themselves, from 
that moment their participation in all other acts of benevolence must cease, for 
their whole fund or charity would then be swallowed up by one domestic object 
alone. The Clergy and Laity would thus become separated from each other 
in all the endearing pursuits of pity to the afllicted of the earth, and«a schism 
grow up in the body of Christ, even in the performance of its offices of love. 
The head would say to the liands, * 1 have no need of you* to soothe my sor¬ 
rows,'and the hands again to the head, We have no need of thee.* So would 
the members soon learn to become disunited in intere^, and a spirit of solitary 
selfishness cat out the most excellent of all the graces of the Church of Christ*- 
the feeling of mutual kindness and the habit of mutual relief. Above all things, 
therefore, we would beseech the Laity not to leave us alone in our distress, but 
to come among us and help ns, both for the Church's sake and for their own. 
For their own sake wc would urge this, because we have ever been ready, as 
God has given us the means, to be kind to their widows in their afflictions and 
the instructors of their children when left fatherless and in want. For the 
-Church's sake we would urge it, that so all the members having a care one for 
another, and suffering one with another, may grow up together in holiness and 
happiness and love." P. xx. 

Art. III.— Two Sermons^ preached at Guildford^ at the Spring and 
jtutumn Visitaiiony 1825; the latter before the Honourable and 
Venerable T.De Gray, M. A. Archdeacon of Surrey, jSy Charles 
Jkrrah, M. A. Vicar of Chobhamt and Minister of Su John's 
Chapely Beiford Row, London, With an Appendix, on the Subject 
of Baptismal Regeneration, Printed for G. Wilson, Essex Street, 
Strand, 1826. 
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The subject of these sermons needs only to be stated to excite 
attention in every mind alive to religious enquiries; and the manner in 
whicli tlie reverend authpr'opens it to liis readers, in the Advertisement 
prefixed, is such as ip aivaken the most pleasing expectation in the 
intelligent enqurrer. The Advertisement, the Sermons, and the 
Appendix, exemplify, in a high degree^ that “ meekness of wisdom,” 
which wc may'well expect to find “guided in judgment.” No. subtle 
disquisition, on abstruse and merely specidatlve points,«ia introduced; 
no doctrine is^garblcd on the one hand, or overstated on the other; 
no truth is presented in the colouring with which party spirit has 
sometimes obscured tlie most essential; and an exemplary firmness 
of character is. equally exhibited.in the undisguised admission of 
former misconceptions on one essential point, and in the avowal of 
present convictions. 

The text of the first Sermon is the third werse of the Epistle ot 
St. Judo,—“ Beioved^ n'hcn I gave all dil'tgence to write unto yon of 
the common salvation^ it 7vas needful for me to write unto you^ and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
deUvered-nnto the saints^' —and the division of the Sermon presents to 
our consideration, first, the paramount importance — secondly, the 
component, parts — thirdly, the distinctive character-^of “ the faith 
which was once deirvcred to the saints.” It is due to otlier numerous 
claims on the. notice of the Christian Remembrancer, to put very 
different limits to our citations from those which the infinite im¬ 
portance of the subject, and tlic intrinsic merit of the work, demand at 
our hands. 

On the first head, as that on which our readers must be already 
most agreed, we shall be very brief. We feel that the cause of truth 
is best consulted, as well as the most appropriate compliment paid to 
an author, who has, with peculiar judgment, and with " an excellent 
spirit,” avoided whatever would create unnecessary controversy on 
points which have been controverted from all time, and will probably 
be so till “ time shall be no longer,*’ to dwell cVefly on those divisions 
of his Sermon, which bring forward what will unavoidably create the 
greatest differences of opinion. But we cannot omit one passage 
under this head. 

The text connects this faith with ^ the common saivationf and our Lord, 
it will be recollected, sanctioned his commisuon to preach it in the world, by 
an assurance that * he that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.' So that, 90 far from its being ^ a vain thing for us,' it is 
' OUE LIFE,’—THERE IS NO SALVATION WITHOUT it! Important fact 1 may 
God enable us well to weigh it, and to bear it constantly in our minds when 
we stand up before our respective congregations!” P.4. 

These considerations are^ indeed, most essential to th6 preacher of 
the gospel. To the want of these may be traced every lifeless, nnim- 
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pressive, and merely moral Sermon, dumb as to all'tbe priTdeges Of 
tho Gospeb that ever followed the evangelical Litur^ of dtiir Cbiuieh* 
** It- is true,” says the learned Bishop Horsley, % it is tlte ffiM' 
duty of a preacher of the Gospel to press llie practice of its prece^ 
upon the consciences of men, Bi^t then it is equally" tTi:te,L that it »• his 
duty to enforce this practice in a particular way, namely,, by inculbatmg 
its doctrines. The motives which^ the revealed doctrines ftirnish, are'^ 
the only motives he has to do with,' and the only motives by wfaicl^ 
religious duty«can be effectually enforced.” We preach,” says* the 
Apostle, ” Christ crucified;” doubtless in all the humbling, yet Ani¬ 
mating, and most signihcaat fulness of consequences resulting frpm.the 
crucifixion. But unless Christ crucified is, in very truth and reality, 
the ground-work of our principles^ our motives, our conduct, and our 
hopes in both worlds; unless wc look to Him as. the light of the 
world, the guide of his church,, and the salvation of m^n;” we shall go 
ftn in a joyless and gloomy course, and, from our ignorance of gospel 
motives, fail in our attempts, at obedience, and unavailingly struggle 
against the evil in our hearts. 

Passing to the second ^cad, wc find the author thus defining the 
articles of which the faith is composed: — 

I tliink there can be no reasonable doubt that those which are necessarily, 
connected with this * coftmion salvation/ must be fundamental and indispen¬ 
sable parts of tlic faith. We have only to enquire what salvation, in its most 
natural and obvious signification, implies, and we shall immediately arrive at 
several conclusions of the greatest importance. Now it is obvious, that the 
term implies danger and deliverance^ and vve have only to take up the scriptural 
account of these, to arrive at those truths which lie at the foundation of the 
Christian system, and form its constituent and essential parts."’ P. G. 

. * * 

Wc accord entirely with the import of this passage. Terms are 
often used too vaguely, and witliout distinctly fixing their scriptural 
meaning. It is highly important, when we talk of salvation^ and our 
hope of salvation^ that we sliould understand our danger and de¬ 
liverance, as w'ell as the union which subsists indissolubly between 
Christian hope and Christian faith. The believer, and na other, has 
authority for hope. What God has joined, let no man put asunder.” 

“ Let MS advert for a moment," continues the preacher, “ to the scriptural 
tfccount of the danger of roan, and we shall find that this resolves itself into 
his fall from that slate of righteousness and true holiness in which he was 
originally created; the penalty attached to his transgression, and his utter 
inability to rescue himself from this wretched condition; and these truths con¬ 
stitute the first elements of * the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints.’" J\6. 

On this great and fundamental point, without a distinct and uncom¬ 
promising admission of which there is no reasonable prospect of a 
right view of any essential doctrine, Mr.Jcrram appears to us, in 

V0£. IX. NO, II. M 
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• what haabeen citedi and in the whole sequel connected with it, strictly 
in accordance with Scripture, and the Articles of our Church. We 
cannot avoid suspecting the purity of spirit, or sound judgment, of the 
num who states any of the essential doctrines in a manner calculated 
to excite unnecessary and unavoidable disputation. There are those 
who are not content with the wqrd corrupt, or even very corrupt, as 
applied to human nature, unless the word totally precedes; or if those 
guards, with which Scripture* itself has secured this great truth from 
Antinomian tendency, are declared necessary, the writj^x is deemed a 
Semi-Pelagian. On the other hand, not one of the essential doctrines 
has oftener suffered from want of a sufficiently prominent place, of 
sufficiently frequent and solemn urging, and in terms of such signifi- 
cancy as to reach the decisive language of Scripture and the Church, 
on the corruption of man's nature by the Fall, and his inability to 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works 
to faith and calling upon God.’'t The practical mischief of the 
former of these extremes is, that man, being treated as a mere 
machine, a brute, or even a stone, his accountableness, as a moral 
being, is in danger of gradual, and almost unconscious, dismissal from 
bis code of principles; while the latter tfnds to lessen that entire 
dependence which the word of God requires on the merits of Christ 
for our justification, and on the assistance of the Divine Spirit 
through the wh6le work of sanctification, to “ prevent us in all our 
doings, and further U 9 with continual help.*’ If these extremes are 
avoided, to cavil at minor shades of difference between the defi¬ 
nitions of writers otherwise orthodox, is of the character of that 
communing which is not for peace,*' and ill accords with the 
spirit of that Church, which comprehends all she can. *J*he 
question is, whether the statement objected to amounts, on the one 
hand, to a surrender of exertion on our part—to a discouragement 
of seeking and knocking, and using all divinely-appointed means for 
the restoration and renewal of our fallen nature, such as reading, 
hearing, watchfulness, and prayer; or, on the other hand, whether it 
tend to leave men in that self-complacency to which we are all naturally 
inclined, or to ascribe any power to man to ptii-form works truly good, 
without the aid of the Divine Spirit. And this question will generally 
turn on the context^ rather than the words used to express the decline. 
If, however; Scripture is at all faithfully pursued, these must be of 


* See also the Church’s Twelfth Article. This and the Eleventh ought always to be 
read togtthcr, to know what is her view of the necessity of goo<l works as the fruit of a 
lively feith; the first word, "Albeit/* connecting what is said with the Article iinme- 
diately preceding, on Justification by Faith, 
t Tenth Article. 
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Strong import: “ The heart of the sons of men is full of evil/'* ** Man 
is born like a wild ass’s colt.’*t ** Every man at his best state iS alto¬ 
gether vanity/'l Such texts might be multiplied, and will warrant, and 
indeed require, very strong language to express the tme doctrine. 
But if we are exhorted, on account of out inherent corrupitmt^ to exert 
ourselves in the use of means—to fly from every idea of self-com¬ 
placency—to hunger and thirst after righteousness—to desire foi^give- 
ncss—to claim nothing for our best services as of debt—to lay faster 
hold on thosewnercies which all men need, and by tl)e contemplation 
of these to love the Author of tllem, and all his creatures for his sake; 
then is the statement ^^good to the use of edifying,"-^ such as should 
lead to union among the members of our apostolical Church, and an 
important part of that great field of neutral ground, which is occupied 
by all her consistent sons, and should incline them rather to carry on 
contention with the wolves of infidelity without, than to pluck each 
^other's fleeces within the fold. 

Mr. Jerram next adverts to the deliverance of many or talvaiion itself. 
And here a'rain we are necessarily brought to the admission of a grand and 
prominent article of our faith, the Divinify of the Saviour, We have only to 
consider the real condition of man, the corruption of his nature, and the widely 
extended ruin which he has brought upon himself, to allow that no ordinary 
being is competent to deliver him from his misery, and to restore him to the 
image and favour of his Creator. In the very idea, therefore, of salvation, is 
involved the scriptural doctrine that ^ God was manifest in the flesh f and tlie 
proofs of this doctrine are so numerous, and so interwoven in the very texture 
of the IJoIy Scriptures, that the Godhead of the Saviour and the truth of 
Revelation must stand or fall together/' P. 10. 

This just observation is an eminent example of the truth of our 
position, that without a full admission of human corruption, no essential 
doctrine is likely to be riglitly believed. Thus tlic Unitarian, who 
admits the divine mission of Christ, but denies bis divine nature; who 
maintains that he is appointed Judge of all men, but rejects him as a 
Saviour; has no such article in bis creed as that of original sin. Oh! 
that tliis self-blinded sect, who systematically insult the majesty of 
heaven by professing to believe in the revealed word, but believe only 
what they choose, and reject what they choose, would listen to this 
.warning voice—would bring themselves into the brotherhood by wor¬ 
shipping Him, whose own arm brought salvation," not only as a 
pro])het, but also as their priest and king—instead of virtually calling 
down his blood upon themselves and their children,§ like the Jews of 
old, and choosing to have no king but Caesar. 


• Ecclcs. ix. 3. + Job xi. 12. I Ps. xxxix. 5. 

i Sec tlic rase of the Unitarians and Jews compared, in a Sermon by the Uev. J. 
Methuen Rugeni, M. A. Rector of Berkley, Somerset; in which the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity is defended by such a mwie of reasoning as all are competent to 
understand. Longman and Co. Od, 
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All serious Christians will agree with our author on ^‘the proininency’* 
in the Scriptures of the doctrine of Atonement; and that this can never 
be rejected or overlooked, without demolishing the fabric of the whole 
Christian system. He next proceeds to notice a most vital distinction 
in these doctrines, which ** eHcct a change in die state of man, but noAe 
in his character^ viz. that they lay the foundation for pardon, but do not 
bring about a reconciliation*' We fear this is often quite overlooked; 
and yet it is of the first importance to distinguish between a change of 
state and a change of character. In regard to«the formc(, all Christians 
are on a level. But the principles which excite to obedience, reach 
their maturity gradually, and will probably find their full scope only 
in the world to come, Christ is “ the Author of eternal salvation to 
those who obey him,’* and our ** inheritance is among them that are 
sanctijied and if there be those who think they have done enough, 
by shewing the corruption of man in Adam, and his restoration by 
Christ's atoning blood, and perfect obedience, such teachers are but 
blind leaders of the blind. Our faith is no otherwise to be perfected 
or proved but by our works; in the language of our author, •* we 
must be renewed in righteousness—we must become holy in alfection— 
we must be made willing and obedient, in order to have any inter¬ 
course with God, and to become everlastingly happy.” 

On the mediatorial government of Clirist, and on faith as the turning 
point of salvation, we think our readers will entirely accord with Mr. 
Jerram. On the third head of this truly excellent Sermon, wc shall 
cite one admirable passage, and take our leave for the present. 

There is something in an ufTcctionate statement of gospel truths wliich is 
peculiarly calculated to find its way to the lieart. Cliristianity is a religion of 
sympathy. It is founded on the principle of human wretchedness. It meets 
man in every species of sorrow and affliction. It takes him by the hand when 
deserted by human supports. It pierces the clouds which throw a melancholy 
gloom over the path of life ; and opens before * the way-worn traveller* a ‘ hope 
full of immortality.' J.ct us reflect upon this peculiarity of our holy religion, 
and consider what an advantage it gives us in our public addresses. Ily far the 
greater part of our congregations are suffering in one way or other. We cannot 
enter a family, and be permitted to know what is passing within it, without 
perceiving that there is a worm corroding the root of their comforts—some 
poisoned arrow drinking up their spirits—some i’^Jolcrablc hurden subduing 
their strength. To such, how suitable is the inviiAiou of the compassionate 
Saviour, ‘ Come unto me, all yc that arc weary and heavy laden, and [ will 
refresh you!’ How appropriate is the character of the great High Priest, who 
^ is touched with the teeliug of our own infirmities 1’ To such, how adapted 
are the consolations of the Spirit, the promises of the (Jospel, and the resting 
place of the Saints! To overlook such circumstances, and to diNCUss abstract 
truths in a cold and formal and lieartless manner—O what a loss of opportu¬ 
nity! what a mocking of human misery! what dereliction of duty! what a 
prostitution of office! what a fearful responsibility! J.et us, my reverend 
brethren, pray for the heart of a shepherd—for ^ bowels of coinpasaioii I* Let 
US lake the sufferer by the hand, and conduct him lo the Saviour! l.ct us lead 
him to the wells of salvation! Let us pour the healing balm into his bleeding 
lieart, and assure him that there is one who sympathizes with his sorrows, and 
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who * is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God by him/ Forgive 
my earnestness, and permit me to say that Christ is the only suhiect which meets 
the wants and wretchedness of man : Christ, in his person and offices; Christ, 
in his doctrines and alonement; Christ,in his spirit and in his government; in 
his love, his condescension, his mercy, his salvation,—as the guide and support 
and comfort of his people; as their Redeemer, their Friend, their Advocate, 
tlieir Forerunner, their Representative; the Fountain of all blessedness, both 
in time and in eternity!*' P. 18—20. 

We shall with great pleasure resume our task in the next Number, 
with the rcvmw of the, second Sermon and the Appendix. Mr. 
Jerram’s style is extremely well suited to religious subjects, always 
perspicuous, and often very attractive. It is the style of a man who 
wants none of the indispensable advantages of a liberal education, or. 
good taste; but who estimates his subject too highly to rely on any 
thing else for exciting tlie attention of his reader, than an explicit 
statement of those doctrines, to the truth of which all arc interested 
subscribe, and the practical adoption of which is spiritual in its 
origin, eternal in its reward, and the highest source of human joy. 

( To he continued^) 



A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible, By TiIomas 
11 ARTWKLL IIorne:, M. A. Illustrated with Maps and other En¬ 
gravings, l^ondon. Cadell, Strand. 

Tiic Introduction to tlie Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures," by tlic Rev. Tliomas Hartwell Horne, is^one of those publi¬ 
cations which deserve to be in the hands of every biblical student. It 
embraces a variety of matter on almost all subjects on which he may 
wish for information, and further directs liim to those works to whicli 
he must have recoiirst* in the prosecution of liis enquiries. As a guide, 
therefore, to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, it is invaluable: but 
those only who liave more than a siiperiicial acquaintance with the 
writings of British and foreign divines, can fully appreciate either the 
extonsive reading which it displays, or the skill and judgment with 
which it is executed. Five editions, in the short space of a few years, 
'sufficiently attest the approbation of the public; and it is now beyond 
the reach of the praise or censure of periodical criticism, having ob¬ 
tained that lofty station in tlic theological literature of our country, to 
which it is so justly entitled. 

But as it is too bulky and too learned n tvork for many readers, 
the utility of an abridgment is apparent, and lias been often suggested. 
We therefore hailed the appearance of the little volume announced at 
tlic head of this article, which professes to be an analysis of the 
“ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of tlie Holy Scrip- 
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' tures/* by the same author. We have perused it with great and 
general satisfaction; and we are confident that those who may be 
induced by our commendation to examine this Compendium, will join 
us in promoting its circulation. That it is a judicious analysis, we 
need no other assurance than the knowledge that it is the production 
of the same hand which executed the larger work. We know not, 
therefore, whether it would not best answer our purpose merely to 
announce the publication of the volume before us: but to shew that 
our praise is not undeserved, we shall present a short eccount of the 
plan and execution. 

In preparing this manual fur the press, Mr. Florne lias generally 
followed the order of the larger Introduction; the Parts and Books 
into which it is divided corresponding w ith the volumes and parts of 
volumes in that work. It is therefore distributed into four parts: 
I. A Summary of the Evidences of tlie Genuineness, Inspiration, &c. 
of the Holy Scriptures, refuting the most modern objections of Inti-* 
dels; II. An Outline of the Literary History and Interpretation of 
the Bible; III. A Compendium of Biblical Geography and Antiqui¬ 
ties ; IV, Introductory Prefaces to the several Books of Scripture. 

. The genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of tlie Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, which form the subjects of Part I., are discussed at great length, 
and with consummate ability, in the first volume of the larger Intro¬ 
duction, an abridgment of which the author had formerly given to the 
world under the title of‘‘ Deism Refuted; or, Plain Reasons for being 
a Christian.'' Of this well-timed Compendium, we rejoice to find that 
a seventh edition was published last year, a circumstance strongly 
evincing the high estimation in which it is deservedly held by the 
public. Such defences of revealed religion, useful at all times, are 
particularly so when the press teems tvith the productions of infidelity, 
dealt out in all the modes and forms calculated to catch the notice of 
the unguarded and unsuspicious. We are called upon, as Mr. H. 
observes, each according to his ability, to stand fortli in defence of 
revelation, and to meet these liostile attempts with publications of an 
opposite tendency. Actuated by this sentim'mt, Mr. Horne boldly 
stepped forward in defence of religion, and has thus rendered a service 
to his country, by furnishing those who are just entering into life with 
a cheap and concise treatise, so well fitted, under the divine blessing, 
to guard them against the insidious attacks of unbelievers. We con¬ 
sider his Deism Refuted" as by far the fullest and most accurate 
summary of the evidence for the truth and inspiration of thff Sacred 
Scriptures which has appeared in our language in so small a compass ; 
and its wide circulation cannot fail of being attended with the most 
beneficial results. 

The tract just mentioned, and the first part of the present manual, 
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follow the 6ame line of argumenti both being analyses of the same 
original work ; but neither of them renders the other useless or un« 
necessary. The former enters somewhat more into detail; the latter 
is more compressed. Thus, in “ Deism Refuted," he has given a 
refutation of the objections to the authenticity pf the Pentateuch, with 
other additional matter, as well as more extended illustrations through¬ 
out, and an Appendix of Notes; all which;|are omitted in the shorter 
abridgment. Nevertheless, abundantly sufficient arguments are 
brought forwafds in the V Compendious Introduction," to enable those 
who have no leisure for the perusal of more voluminous treatises to 
“ be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh them a 
reason of the hope tliat is in them with meekness and fear/* ** 

Having adduced the incontrovertible evidence for the divine ori^n 
of revelation, the author enters, in Part II. upon the literary history, 
criticism, and interpretation of the Scriptures, which, according to the 
Arrangement of the larger " Introduction," he divides into two books. 
Here, as will be apparent upon a comparison, he has generally, though 
not always, followed the order of the cliaptcrs and sections in the second 
volume of the previous publication, omitting'^only such details as ap- 
2 )carcd incompatible with the design of an elementary treatise. We are 
not sure wliether some further retrenchment might not have been made 
with advantage. Thus, the disquisitions on the Hebrew vowel points, 
in p. 82, et seq. and on the families, recensions, and editions of the 
New Testament, in p. 101, et seq. might perhaps have been properly 
omitted, as being at least unnecessary, if i^t unintelligible, to tlie un¬ 
learned. 'i'hcse, however, arc trifles, respecting which there may 
naturally be a diversity of opinion, Wc would still more strongly 
urge it upon, the author's attention, whether a greater compression 
might not be properly employed in a few portions of the second book, 
relating Co the interpretation of the Bible, particularly in the first and 
second chapters. The rules appear to us too numerous, and too 
minutely subdivided ; a fault which, we are inclined to think, attaches 
to the corresponding part of the larger work, where the hermeneutic 
rules would admit of being generalized with advantage. When they 
arc multiplied to excess, and differ from each other, as in that case 
‘tliey must do, by nice and almost evanescent shades of distinction, the 
mind is ratlier confused and oppressed than assisted by them in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures.* 

1'hough wc believe that this portion of the work would be improved 


* We will Just observe, that the author has made a trifling mistake in saying that 

** the great use of the cognate languages is to enable us to discover various readings.*' 
(p. 90.) The great use U to assist us iu discovering the meaning of Hebrew words that 
arc obscure, or of rare occurrence. What he mentions is but a secondary use, and of 
less importance. 
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by an attention {o these suggestions, we are not insensible to Its pre¬ 
sent excellence. It embodies most judicious directions in a succinct, 
yet perspicuous form ; and those who will be guided by them will 
experience the beneiit by their progress in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. We shall quote a specimen, and it shall be of the rules 
which he gives for interpreting the figurative language of tlie Bible. 

“ 1, The literal meaning of words must be retained more in the historical 
books of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 

** 2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be either improper, 
or involve an impossibility. *- ^ 

“ 3. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if the predicate, being 
literally taken, be contrary to the subject, 

** 4. Where the literal meaning of words is contrary either to common sense, 
to the context, to parallel passages, or to the scope of a passage, it must be 
given up. It is not, however, sufticient to know whetlier an expression be 
figurative or not; but when this point is ascertained, another of equal import¬ 
ance presents itself; namely, to interpret metaphorical expressions, by corre- 
sponuing aud appropriate terms. In order to accomplish this object, it is 

necessary, • 

** 5, That we enquire in what respects the thing compared, and that with 
which it is compared, respectively agree, and also in what respects they have 
any affinity or resemblance, 

“ 6. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scripture, care must be 
taken that we do not judge of the application of characters from modern usage; 
because the inhabitants of the east have very often attached a character to the 
idea expressed widely different from that which usually presents itself to our 
views.” Pp. 181,182. 

Part III., according to the division of the third volume of the 
author's former work, of wliich it is an epitome, is distributed into 
four books, treating of the geography of the Holy Land—the Political 
Antiquities of the Jews—their Sacred Antiquities—and their Domestic 
Antiquities. The third volume is itself so concise, condensing such a 
vast mass of matter in so small a space, as to seem incapable of any 
neat and lucid abridgment. But the author's skill has enabled him 
to surmount every obstacle. Such a work as the " Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Scriptures,” necessarily contains much of 
compilation; but the penetration with which Mr. Horne seizes upon 
the principal points of all questions on whicli his mind is brought to 
bear, the judgment with which he selects the most important topics, 
and the perspicuity of manner in wliich he States them, have been 
rarely equalled, never excelled; and these desirable qualities are appa¬ 
rent, in the ‘‘Compendious Introduction.” As he has compressed into 
his third volume the most valuable information to be found in many pon¬ 
derous tomes, so has he embodied the substance of that volume in the 
third part of the present Manual, wliich may be safely recommended 
as an excellent compendium of Biblical geography and antiquities. 

The reader will be gratified by our presenting him with a sample, 
which shall be an account of the Sabbath, selected without any par¬ 
ticular care. 
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“ Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred reposOi and called the 
Sabbath, although this name is, in some passages, ^iven to other festivals, as 
in Lev, xxv. 4; and sometimes it denotes a week, as in Matt, xxviii. Luke 
xxiv. 1, and Acts xx. 7. It was originally instituted to preserve the memory of 
the creation of the world, Gen. ii. 3; and when God gave the Israelites rest 
in the land of Canaan, he commanded the sabbath to be statedly kept,' 
Exod.xx. 10,11, xvi. 23. Accordingly it was observed with great solemnity, 
the Jews religiously abstainingfrom all servile work, Exod. XX. 10, xxiii.12,&c.&:c. 
It was, therefore, unlawful to gather manna on that day, Exod.xvi.22—30; to 
light a fire for culinary purposes, and also to sow or reap, Exod.xxxv. 3, Numbers 
XV. 32—36, Exod. xxxiv. 21. The«services of the temple, however, might be 
performed without profaning the sabbath, such as preparing the sacriAces, Lev. 
vi.8—13, Numbers xxviii. 3—10, Matt. xii. 5; and it was also lawful to perform 
circumcision on that day, John vii. 23. The sabbath commenced at sun-set, and 
closed at the same time on the following day, Matt. viii. 16, Mark i. 32. What¬ 
ever was necessary, was prepared on the latter part of the preceding day, that is, 
of our Friday, whence the day preceding the sabbath is termed the preparation 
in Matt, xxvii.62, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii* 64, and John xix. 14, 31,42. 

• ** We know not with certainty, from the Mosaic writings, what constituted 
the most ancient worship of the Israelites on the Sabbath-day. It is, however, 
evident, from the New Testament, that the celebration of this day chiefly con¬ 
sisted in the religious exercises which were then performed, though there is no 
injunction recorded, except that a burnt offering of two lambs should, on that 
day, be added to the morning and evening sacrifices. Numbers xxviii. 0; and 
that the shew-bread should be changed, Levit. xxiv. 8. In the synagogues, as 
we have already seen, the Sacred Writings were read and expounded, to which 
was sometimes added a discourse or sermon, by some doctor, or eminent 
teacher, Luke iv, 16, Actsxiii. l.'i. 

Prayer also appears to have formed a part of their sacred worship in the 
synagogue, and especially in the temple, 1 Sam. i. 9,10, 1 Kings viii. 29,30,33, 
Ps. xxviii. 2, Luke xviii. 10. The stated hours were at the time of offering the 
morning and evening sacriAce, or at the third and ninth hours, Acts ii. 15, 
and iii. 1, although it was the custom of the more devout Jews, fas David, 
Ps. Iv. 17, and Daniel, vi. loO to pray three times a day. Peter went upon the 
house-top to pray, Actsx.9.” P.325—327. 

The fourth part consists of an analysis of the several books of the 
Old and New Testaments, describin|y their authors, the age in which 
they were written, the subjects of which they treat, and other matters 
of most consequence to be known by those who would peruse them 
with improvement. Besides the canonical writings, he furnishes a 
short account of the Apocrypha, that is, those books which were never 
admitted into the sacred canqn, though they are read and acknow¬ 
ledged as useful accompaniments to the Bible. These notices mjist 
necessarily be very brief in so compendious a Manual. We should 
indeed have been well pleased with a fuller abstract of the fourth 
volume of the author’s larger “ Introduction,” and if it had been 
compatible with his prescribed limits, he doubtless would have given 
it; but the review of the sacred hooks, short as it is, touches upon the 
principal questions relating to them; and those who desire further 
information may easily find it in his former enlarged publication. 
We should not be doing justice to Mr. Horne, if we did not cite a 
specimen; we shall therefore select one fr<ihi his Prefaces to the books 

of the New Testament. 
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“ On tha Epistle to the Hebrews, 

“ The Hebrew:,, to whom this Kpisile is addressed, w-ere Jewish Christicins 
resident in Palestine; and though considerable difference of opinion exists 
concerning its author, yet the similarity of its style and expressions to that of 
St Paul's other Epistles proves that it was wiitien ^ him in Greek,.and not in 
Hebrew, as some eminent critics have supposed. The absence of his nanne is 
accounted for, by the consideration, that he withheld it lest be should give 
umbrage to the Jews. This Epistle was wriitcn from Rome, not long before 
he left Italy, namely, at the end of A.n. 62, or early in 63. 

‘‘ The occasion of writing this Epistle will be sutficiently ap{)arent, from an 
attentive review of its contents. The vf^ews did every thing in their power to 
withdraw their brethren, who had been converted from the Christian faith. 
To specious arguments, drawn from the excellency of the Jewish religion, 
they added others more cogent, namely, persecution and menaces. The object 
of the Apostle, therefore, in writing this letter, is to shew the deity of Jesus 
Christ, and the excellency of his Gospel, when compared with the institutions 
of Moses; to prevent the Hebrews, or Jewish converts, from relapsing into 
those rites and ceremonies which were now abolished, and to point out their 
total insufficiency, as means of reconciliation and atonement. The reasoning* 
are interspersed with numerous solemn and affectionate warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions, addressed to different descriptions of persons. At length, St. Paul 
shews the nature, efficacy, and triumph of fnilh, by which all the saints in former 
ages Iiad been accepted by God, and enabled to obey, suffer, and perform, 
exploits in defence of their holy religion; from which he lakes occasion to 
exhort them to stedfastness and perseverance in the true faith. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews consists of tliree pans; viz. 

“ Pari I. dcnnon^traies the deity of Clirisl by the explicit declarations of Scrip¬ 
ture concerning hU superiority to angels, to Moses, to Aaron, and the whole 
Jewish priesthood, and the typical nature of the Mo.jaic ritual, ch.i. 10—18. 

“ Partll.comprehends the application of tlie preceding arguments and proofs 
(x. 19—39, to xiii. 1—19), in which the Hebrews arc exhorred to stedfastness 
in the faith of Christ, and are encouraged by the examples of believers in former 
ages, ch.x. 19—39, to xiii. 1—19. 

“ F^ariHI. the conclusion, containing a prayer for the Hebrews, and apo¬ 
stolical salutations, ch.xiii. 20—25.*' P.451. 

In an Appendix, we are presented with Tables of Weiglits, Measures, 
and Money; of the Order and Dates of the Books of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; of the Psalms, classed according to thoir subjects; of the 
principal epochs, &c. The work is also accompanied with maps of 
Palestine and of Judaea, adapted to the Gospel history; and of the 
travels of the Apostles; and with several vii ncttes, 'The select list of 
the most useful books for facilitating the study of the Scriptures, witli 
Bibliographical Aoticcs, and their current prices, is a very valuable 
addition to the Manual. 7'hat it is well selected, we have every reason 
to be assured, considering the great experience of the author; but we 
suggest that Bloomfield s Critical Digest is not deserving of its place, 
nor worthy of the laudatory notice annexed to it. 

Convinced as we are that the Manual before us is adapted to sub¬ 
serve the interests of true religion, we should deem it a breach of 'duty 
if we ne^ccted to mention what, it has occurred to us, would render 
it still more perfect; and jve are certain the learned author will thank¬ 
fully accept any suggestions by which tlie value of the work may be 
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enhanced. We must say, therefore, that we should be glad to see in 
a future edition a Geographical Index of Places, and a Dictionary of 
the Scriptures, abridged from those in the larger work. A Table also 
of the principal Prophecies relative to the Messiah, with their accom¬ 
plishment, as related in the New Testament, similar to that in the 
Appendix (L) to Deism Refuted,” would be an acceptable addition. 
These would ^ot occupy much space; and, witli the omissions which 
we have already hinted at, woujd not greatly enlarge the size of the 
volume; and their insertion would, in our opinion, be a decided im-g 
provement. We beg, however, distinctly .to state, that we merely 
propose these for the author’s further consideration; for on all these 
subjects, far greater deference is due to his judgment than to our own, 
and wc have the most entire conBdence that decision will be right. 

^ The volume wliich we have been examining has unquestionably 
supplied a desideratum in our literature. Great as the merits of 
Mr, Horne's larger “ Introduction” are, and they can scarcely be 
estimated too highly, it is niorc calculated for the use of scholars, than 
for that of the generality of readers. Not only its magnitude, but a 
great part of its contents, are little adapted for the perusal of those 
who have not enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education. While the 
w'ell-groundcd student cannot fail of reaping the greatest advantage 
from it, there is much of too profound and critical a nature for 
ordinary readers, of whom immense numbers are deeply impressed 
with the importance of devoutly studying the Sacred Scriptures, and 
arc ardei^ly desirous of performing so holy a duty. But in the over¬ 
whelming multitude of publications in our language, we shall in vain 
look for one which is both calculated for this v.iluab]e class of the 
community, and at the same time sufficiently correct and ample in 
information to serve the purpose of a guide to the advantageous 
perusal of the Bible. The best gifts of God to man are liable to abuse; 
and it is undoubtedly true, that tlio word of God may be $o read as to 
be productive of no profit, and sometimes of much harm. If its 
sacred pages be examined with improper dispositions, or in an im¬ 
proper manner, an office of piety is converted into an instrument 
of positive mischief, by which the mind is cor^rmed in error, 
prejudices and preconceived opinions established, and encouragement 
given to spiritual pride, a vice so prevalent in this age, yet so repugnant 
to Christian humility. Hence arises the utility of some help or guide 
to the understanding of the Sacred Scriptures; for it is not to be denied 
that there arc in them some things obscure and of difficult interpreta¬ 
tion, and which the unstable and the unlearned are apt to wrest to their 
own destruction. But, as before observed* no work in the vernacular 
tongue can be pointed out which affords ^the requisite assistance to 
those who have no leisure for poring over bulky volumes, who have not 
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the learning necessary in order to profit by abstruse discussions^ and 
whO| nevertheless, arc anxious to peruse the Bible to their spiritual 
edification and improvement. Several attempts of a popular nature 
have been made, it is true ; and we do not wish to withhold due praise 
from the performances of William South, Jaqucs, Bickersteth, &c.$ 
yet some of these, in tlie opinion of many sound divines, contain 
objectionable matter, and all of them—all at least that have come to 
our knowledge— are, it must be confessed, wh<^ly inadeqifate to the end 
^or which their respectable authors designed them. 

This defect in English literature, for so it must be regarded, has 
now been ably supplied by the industry of Mr. Horne, who, in the 
volume under consideration, has presented to the public an admirable 
analysis of his larger work. We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
it is in reality—what its title imports—a Compendious Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. It combines a multiplicity of su^ects, yet 
methodically arranged; it discovers a deep tone of piety, yet without 
fanaticism; it is brief, yet comprehensive, touching upon moat of the 
questions on which the less informed can desire instruction; and the 
whole is executed in ^ style simple, perspicuous, and unafiected. We 
therefore most earnestly recommend it to the youth of both sexes; ta 
those who have not the time nor means for consulting Mr. Horne's 
larger treatise; to those who are commencing their Biblical studies; 
to all, in short, who wish to read the Bible with seriousness and atten¬ 
tion, as at once the shortest and most complete Manual in tiie English 
language. Nor let it be attributed to a cold and culculatinjj^ spirit of 
trade, when we recommend the work for its cheapness. If it be no 
mean praise to supply useful information to the mere English scholar, 
in a neat and succinct form, it roust be meritorious to afford it at a 
price within the reach of the less wealthy classes. 

Nor will this Epitome be of much less utility to those who arc in 
possession of the Author's more voluminous Introduction.*' As a 
faithful analysis of that admirable work, it will serve to refresh the 
memory, to indicate the line of argument pursued /n it, and to recall 
the attention to the principal topics discussed, and the leading observa¬ 
tions relating to ^em. It has been recommended to students to make 
a short abridgment of important treatises, and to a certain extent it 
may no doubt be an improving exercise; but they have here a skilfully 
executed analysis already made of a work which we almost regard aa 
indispensable to the Divine, and such as will serve as a useful hand¬ 
maid to the study of that work, and as a valuable aid to tlie memory 

after they have become more intimately acquainted with the volumes 
alluded to. 

The immediate occasion;which led to the publication of this Manual, 
was the necessity under which the Author lay of thus protecting himself 
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against a recent volume by a Mr. Carpenter, who seems to have derived 
his materials from Mr. Horne’s work. We are perhaps not justified in 
designating Mr. Carpenter s book as an illegal plagiary; but that it is 
a plagiary, we have given ample proof in our January Number. 
Without again adverting to this subject, we cannot but lament that 
any person should be induced, by whatever motives, to take such a 
mercenary advantage of Mr. Horne’s indefatigable labours. It is the 
property of s^fish and ignoble minds to bask in the sunshine of the 
prosperity of others, to march in the train of the conqueror, and to * 
riot in the spoils, without participating in the dangers, of victory. 
Mr. Horne’s splendid triumph has not been achieved till after years 
of patient toil, after incessant and deep research, aftei much expenditure 
of the midnight oil. Nor has he escaped those disappointments and 
losses which appear destined to follow the career of aspirants to literary 
fame. Far be from us the intention to join in the vulgar ribaldry 
concerning titled selfishness and pride—concerning mitred avarice and 
ambition; we perceive no disinclination among those who hold the 
highest stations of rank and power, to extend their fostering smiles to 
real merit. But it is nevertheless too often the fate of those who 
journey in the walks of science and learning, to remain buried in re¬ 
tirement and obscurity, to reap no other remuneration for days and 
nights of study, than the pleasure of the pursuit; to live unregarded, 
unlamented die.” The calm current of their days glides on unobserved 
in the vale of peace; and life's last stage has frequently arrived before 
they are brought under the observation of those who alone possess the 
ability of rewarding the benefactors of their country. We know from 
the best authority, that Mr. Horne has sustained a pecuniary loss by 
the earlier editions of liis works ; and now,— when they have risen to 
popularity and eminence, and the Author is about to reap some, though 
an inadequate compensation,—for a plagiarist to step in, and (k^rivc 
him—not of his reputation, for that is impossible—but of a portion of 
his well-merited reward, is a conduct the meanness of which can only 
be equalled by its cruelty. That the attempt may not succeed is de¬ 
voutly to be wished; and as the rival work is indubitably inferior, wo 
trust that successive editions of the “ Compendious Introduction” will,^ 
in some measure, secure the learned author against the injury which» 
there is but too much reason to fear, he would otherwise sustain. A 
remuneration, however, more proportioned to his merits, may surely 
be expected from those quarters to which the disposal of the emoluments 
of the Church is entrusted; and we sincerely hope soon to hear, what 
we are confident the literary public would rejoice to find, that the hand 
of patronage has been extended to a writer who has produced some of 
the most eminently useful works in an age neither barren nor unfruitful 
in theolc^ical Icarnir^. 

♦ 
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AVk have so frequenlly adverted to this subject, that we need not say 
we take considerable interest in the promotion of “ Clerical Funds.** 
We know not, indeed, any other means by which the mifad of a clergy¬ 
man, amidst his numerous and anxious duties, can be so effectually 
secured against those apprehensions and thoughts which will travel 
beyond the evil of ‘ to-day.’ He knows it is his duty, and he is 
anxious to provide, as far as in his power, for those of his own house¬ 
hold ; but, unaccustomed to traffic in this world’s goods, he wants, 
what we wish to se% supplied, a depository for his scanty contributions. 
Important as it is that such a fund should be provided for the clergy 
of every diocese, it is of the greatest mohient that a plan, before it be 
adopted, should be carefully examined and maturely considibed in all 
its bearings. We now present our readers with a plan, proposed to the 
clergy of Monmoiitli, by the excellent Prelate who now presides over 
the diocese of JJandatf; and happy shall we be, if we are the means of 
extending its benefits to otiicrs, or of its being improved by the sug¬ 
gestions of those who are competent to examine its details. 

(Circular.) 

JJttnsanfremt, ^Ftmnoulh, Htw, 1826. 

Rev. Sir, —My attention has been lately called l)y i!»e Treasurer of the 
Monmcuthohire Clergy Charity, to the stale of its funds. 

It appears that this Institution, oiiginally founded by the late Disliop Bar¬ 
rington, for the support of Widows and (Jrphans of necessitous Clergymen, 
has hitheitu met with so few snptiorteis, that, exclusive of the Cliaptei of 
Llanduff, there are now not more than nineteen clciical and twelve lay st.b- 
senbers in the four Deaneries, into which that pait of the county, situate in this 
Diocese, is divided. Within the same district, the number of Incumbents and 
licensed stijiendiary Curates amounts, I believe, at the present time, to about 
one hundrerl and eight. It is oh\ious that the annual subscriptions niu;it be 
, quite *1nadequate to aHord any effectual relief to the objects of the charily; 
especially where, owing to the small value of the livings, the claimants may be 
expected to be many in number, and their wants urgent. 

In considering how this deficiency in the funds of th' institution would best 
be remedied, it seemed desirable to ascertain whether another plan, less in¬ 
effective in its results, and less confined in its operations, because divested of 
all eleemosynary character, and therefore calculated for general adoption, might 
not be more acceptable to the Clergy of this county, i have therefore drawn 
up the following outline of a Diocesan Clerical Society, founded on the piin- 
ciples of mutual assurance, which appears calculated to afford the means of 
securing a liberal pro\ision, at a comparatively easy rate, to those of the Clergy 
whose incomes allow the payment of an adequate annual subscription, and of 
precluding the more necessitous from depending altogether on precarious 
charitable contributions, for the support of them.'elves or their families. 

Die plan now proposed for your consideration provides;— 

That such Clergy of ihat part of the County of Monmouth, situate in the 
Diocese of IJandaff, as are between the ages of 23 and 46, be eligible for 
admission as members of the Society. 

Ihat members have an option of suhscribing for any, or all the objects 
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specifled in the following table, by paying an annual subscription for one or 
more shares under the several heads. 

That members be allowed at admission, or at any subsequent period, to 
make a single payment in lieu of all annual contributions,.jaftording to« scale 
to be fram^ from tables calculated for that purpose. 

An annual contribution of £l per share, from the time of entry, wilf entitle 
the shareholder to the sum noted undfer any one of the four following oljects 
of provision, opposite the age of entiy. 

These Tables are 
compiled from the 
Tables drawn up 
by a Committee 
of the Highland 
Society of Scot¬ 
land, and publish¬ 
ed in their " Re¬ 
port onFriendly nr 
Benefit Societies." 
They exhibit ihe 
allowances, with 
pence and frac¬ 
tions, precisely as 
derived from the 
computations; but 
a Society w'ould 
naturally grant its 
allowancesineven 
sums; and if the 
plan is carried in¬ 
to effect, it will be 
necessarv to sub- 
mit the w'hote to 
two approved cal¬ 
culators, and to be 
guided by their 
authority in de¬ 
finitively fixing 
the nmoupt of 
payments. 

It is obvious, that if the Shareholder subscribes to all the objects specified in 
the above Table, he must pay £4 annually for one share in each, and so in pro¬ 
portion, aobording to the number of objects selected, and of shares taken. 

The details of the foregoing plan, if it proves acceptable, may be submitted 
hereafter, and discussed at a meeting of Subscribers. It .ipppears at least to 
possess the recommendation of offering a mode by which all classes of the 
Clergy may make such provision for th^ ftiture,'«s the circumstances of their 
-own particular case or situation may render desirable, as well as of adapting 
itself to the means of each individual subscriber, by giving him the option of 
taking one or more shares, according to his estimate of his probable future 
wants, and in proportion to the sum which he can spare at present from bis 
annual income. 

My conviction of the benefits whkh would be derived from the general 
adoption of this or some similar plan, induces me to request that you will give 
it your attentive consideration ; and if your age is within the limits mentioned 
in the preceding table, that you will inform me, by letter addressed to me at 
the Deanery, St. Paul's, London, whether you will become a subscriber to the 
Society, in case of its establishment. 

I am, Ucv. Sir, 

• Your faithful Servant, 

C. Llandaff. 
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PARTIES IN THE CHURCH. 

Mr. EoTTOR^The following extract from Lord Bacon’s Adver¬ 
tisement, touching the controversies of the Church of England, is so 
applicable to the present state of that Church, that it deserves to be 
presented to the notice of your readers. It is found in the third 
volume of the fourth edition of his works, p. 142. 

“ The fourth point wholly pertaineth to them who impugn the 
present ecclesiastical government, who, although they^have not cut 
themselves off from the body and cofnmunion of the Church, yet do 
affect certain cognizances and differences wherein they seek to cor¬ 
respond amongst themselves, and to be separate from others. And it 
is truly said, tam sunt mores quidam schhmaticit quam dogmata 
maticay there be as well schismatical faslu'ons as opinions. First, they 
have impropriated to themselves the names of zealous, sincere, and 
reformed, as if all Others were cold minglers of holy things and pro¬ 
fane, and friends of abuses. Yea, be man endued with great virtues, 
and fruitful in good works, yet, if he concur not with them, they term 
him, in derogation, a civil and moral man, and compare him to 
Socrates, or some heathen philosopher; whereas the wisdom of the 
Scriptures teacheth us otherwise, namely, to judge and denominate 
men religious according to their works of the second table, because 
they of the first are often counterfeit, and practised iii hypocrisy. 
So St.John saith, T/iat a man doth ratn^y boast of loving God, whom 
he never saw, if he love not his brother, whom he hath seen; and St. 
James saith, This is true religion, to visit the fatherless and the widow. 
So as that which is with them but philosophical and moral, is, in the 
Apostle's phrase, true religion and Christianity. As in affection they 
challenge the said virtues of zeal and the rest; so in knowledge they 
attribute unto themselves light and perfection. So likewise if a 
preacher preach with care and meditation, (I speak not of the vain 
scholastical manner of preaching, but soun^y indeed, ordering the 
matter he handleth distinctly for memory, deducting and drawing it 
down for direction, and authorising it with strong proofs and warrants,) 
they censure it as a form of speaking not becoming the simplicity of 
the Gospel, and refer it to the reprehension of St. Paul, speaking of 
the enticing speech of man's wisdom." 

“ Another extremity is, the excessive magnifying of that which, 
though it be a principal and most hdly institution, yet hath its limits, 
as all things else have. We see wheresoever in a manner they find 
in the Scriptures the Word spoken of, they expound it of preaching; 
they have made it, in a manner, of the essence of the sacrament of the 
lord’s supper, to have a sermon precedent; they have, in a sort, anni¬ 
hilated the use of Liturgies, and forms of divine service, although the 
house of God be denominated of the principal, domus orationisf a 
house of piaycr, and not a house of preaching. Let them take heeff, 
that it be not true which one of their adversaries said, that they 
have but two small wants, knowledge and love.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

• Metrius. 
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THE CORONATION OATH. 

A correspondent Anglicanus*’ has favoured us with his opinion 
respecting this oath, an opinion which indeed differs essentially from 
that expressed by us in our Review of Mr. Lane’s pamphlet, in our 
number for September last. We confess we have found nothing in 
the communication of Anglicanus which induces us to alter the 
sentiments we have recorded. Knowing, however, that truth cannot 
suffer by can4jd discussipn, we shall not scruple to state fully and 
fairly the view which our correspondent has tahen of this oath: 
but we are compelled, from want of room, to omit his excellent 
preliminary observations, which are not indeed necessary to his 
argument: 

Without meaning to affirm that no further concessisons can be granted to the 
Papists without involving a violation of this oath, (many have been granted 
already, and yet the Reformed remains the only established and legally acknow¬ 
ledged religion of the State); 1 must yet contend, that the oath, as taken by all 
die successors of King William, and by his present Majesty at his coronation, 
is the same oath, and binding in tAe same sense (for no modification of it has 
ever been made, or inierpretation appended,) as it was when first imposed. 
Will, then, anyone assert that King William, immediately after taking that 
oath, Could consistently have concurred with a small majority of the Houses of 
Parliament,* and lent his sanction to measures obviously subversive of that 
establishment, for life support and security of which his word was so solemnly 
pledged ? Could he have considered those few votes as so far expressive of the 
voice of his people, as so strongly declaring that they thought the previous 
measures no longer ejpedienf, as to feel himself thereby freed from the promise 
thus registered in heaven ? So easily to get rid of such obligations, savours • 
strongly of that comfortable and conscience^quietiug form of faith, which it is 
the very spirit of that oath to renounce. Hut if this be indeed all—if the 
coronation oath is to be considered as binding the sovereign on/// Ci// the 
people, by the voice of their representatives, by never so small a majority (and 
many of that majority returned perhaps principally by Popish constituents), 
declare that they think it Jbr i/icir Oenefil the barriers should be broken down 
and the establishment invaded,—and if the monarch is from that moment 
completely released (sucA icing the apparent will of the promisee ) from the 
pledge thus solemnly given,—then I contend is that oath, prinift facie, absohttefy 
nugatory. It is altogether, as. to any practical effect, a non-entity. To what 
docs it bind the king?—not to do that which he cannot do without Parliament— 
but allowing him to do so as soon as Parlia?nent aa/uiescc. Is it not obvious 
that such an oath, for the security of Protestant ascendancy, is a mere 
mockery ? 

But no one, 1 think, will argue, and no sovereign I am certain would feel 
that the obligation is, or was intended, to be thus frivolous. The promise 
cannot surely be released by the mere fancied expediency of this or that 
particular crisis, evidenced perhaps b;^ a m^ority of one out of 360 Peers and 
G58 Commons. One estate of the kifigelom is pledged for life. —Without the 
concurrence of this estate, nothing can be passed into a law; and the object 
of the oath indisputably was, by putting it out of the power of that one estate 
to concur in measures subversive of the Protestant establishment, to render it 
absolutely impossible (be the feelings and opinions of the ever-fluctuating 
bodies composing the other two estates what they may) that such measures 
should become the law of the land. 

* Vid. “ The Papal Supremacy,” by John Crq^, Esij. Seijcantat Law. 
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An oatb^ it is obvious, is only of use to bind a man so far as be is a free 
agent is clearly to no purpose to swear against that which over-ruling 
necessity compels, or in favour of that which uncontrollable circumstances 
render impossible;—but the king does not become a free agent—it does not 
depend absolutely on him to alter existing, or enact fresh laws, till after the 
estates of Parliament have both'given their consent. It is not therefore till 
theuj that the oath is, or was, designed to be of any use. 

When the crown is placed on his head, the sovereign pledges himself for 
life, that neither by any arbitrary and unconstitutional t:ondu6t of his own 
vjUhout the wnction of Forliamenty nor yet by any legislative enactment of his 
regal authority even with it$ sanction, will he. attepipt or allow^ny infringement 
on " the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed Religion as established by law.*' 

It was doubtless the wise intention of the framers of this oath, and has been 
the policy of the country in continuing it, that the constitution in these vital 
points should not bef exposed to inconsiderate attacks from measures calculated 
to meet the casual emergencies (real or fancied) of the passing moment; but, 
that if the.« experience of the last reign confirmed by its good effects the 
advantage and propriety of imposing the same oath on the successor, any 
alteration on points so essentially fundamental should be precluded during 
such successor s life. An uncrowned sovereign ndght sanction such measures, 
had Parliament the madness to recommend them; or the legislature might 
dispense with the oath in the case of future sovereigns ;*-bui the monarch, 
who has once taken this solemn obligation on himself, is as much bound by it 
for life, as King William was the very first day after it was imposed. 

Whether the measures now in agitation in their favour, and which the 
Papists are every session pressing on the legislature, bt ^ch as to involve, if 
granted, a violation of that oath, is a diO'erent, but yet a most momentous, 
question. That seats in Parliament, and most even of the high ofhees of state, 
should 1>G thrown open to them, is certainly not expressly contradictory to its 
terms, whether or not it be so to its spirit* These measures would, perhaps, 
be no more repugnant to it than have the various coiice^ssions successively 
granted to them since the first Toleration Act in 17B7. But can the same be 
said of all the other provisions of the lately rejected Bills, the object of 
which was, once more formally to admit a fortip^n and an unfriendly influence 
into the kingdom; to establisk law a Popish Church in Ireland, whose Priests 
were to be paid Government, and whose Bishops and Deans were to be 
nominated by the Pope, under the safegnard only of some almost unintelligible 
and at best ineffectual certificates^ without even iheTeservation of a \'eto to the 
crown ? 

Anglic A Kus. 

No man can contend that the legislature of 1668 was the imposer of 
the Coronation Oath upon George IV. Ther rfbrc, the sense of the 
legislature which did impose it upon him, is all we have to enquire 
for; but how is this to be ascertained ? Anglicantis himself asserts, that 
no modification has ever been made or interpretation appended to the 
oath; so that the meaning of it, and the meaning of those who imposed 
it, is to be sought for in the words of the oath itself, and nowhere else* 
Those words simply are, “ to maintain the Protestant Religion as 
established by law.” By what authority then docs tliis writer take 
upon himself to assert, that the king hereby pledges liimself for life, 
that neither by any arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct of his own 
without the sanction of Parliament, nor yet by any legislative enactment 
of his re^al authority even with its sanction, wUl he attempt or allow 
any infrmgement of the laws already in force ? 
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Psalm xu;. Paraphrased* ■ , 

• m . f 

But all this is in truth collateral matter. The real questioh is, 
whether the obligation of an oath, which ia a condition imposed by A. 
upon B. for his own benefit, may not be discharged by A. at his 
pleasure. We think no reasonable man can doubt that it may; and 
if so, then, whenever Parliament passes a Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics, the Coronation Oath is thereby relaxed in so far as the 
relief afforded by the Bill extends, and it matters nothing about the 
numbers thkt vote; for since it is the constitution of thb land that a 
majority of Parliament shall be the sense of Parliament, a majority of 
ONE is legally^s good as/i majority of dOO. 


PSALM XIX. PARAPHRASED:* 


1 . 

Yon shining orbs of Heaven declare 
Their great Creator’s praise. 

Yon firmament so passing fair 
Almighty power displays; 

And hour to hour speeds forth the tale 
As ceaseless Time rolls on, 

*Tis whisper’d by each nightly gale. 
Proclaim’d by every sun. 

2 . 

What though no human sound or speech 
Celestial bodies know, 

Their silent voices yet can reach 
'riie hearts of men below: 

Their word throughout all lands is gone 
To earth’s remotest shore, 

And all creation’s solemn tone 
Bids man his God adore. 

3. 

From his red chambers in tlie sky 
Comes forth the blazing sun, 

Like giant towering proud and high 
His course of might to run; 

Like wedded Bridegroom with delight 
He rises from his re.st, 

Throughout all Heaven he wings his flight 
From East to fartliest West. 

4. 

Pure is the Lord—his law is pure, 

His word brings joy and ease; 

Unto the simple, wisdom sure, 

And to the sinner, peace: 

His truth is changeless—his decrees, 

Nor time nor fate o’erpowers; 

The heart that feels, the eye that sees, 
Itcjoioes and adores. 
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5. 

Arabia's gold and Ophir's gems 
Beside his love arc poor ; 

Earth's gayest, gaudiest diadems 
Are coveted no more; . 

Sweeter than honey from the comb, 

And brighter than the day, 

His lessons guide the wanderer lioinc. 

His mercy points the way. 

6 . < 

O who can tell—to him.unknown, 

(Yet register'd in heaven) 

How many a deed of sin he’s done 
Unmeant, yet unforgiven ! 

Do thou, the I'ather and the Friend, 

The guide of human kind. 

Save me from such—my spirit mend. 

And purify my mind. 

7. 

For open guilt, repentance deep 
Alone can pardon gain, 

But secret faults how few can weep, 

Which unobserv’d remain ; 

From one and both thy heavenly aid 
Can keep rny bosom free ; 

By that, though weak and erring made, 

Sin’s conqueror shall I be. 

8 . 

Oh, then, may every thought of ill, 

May every wrong desire. 

Within my breast lie hush’d and still, 

Or rise—but to expire ! 

In heart and soul, in deed and word, 

Whatever lot be mine, 

Creator, Parent, Saviour, Lord, 

May I be wholly thine! 

Angucan?;s. 



DR. LINGARD, AND THE EXECUTIONS OF HERETICS. 

Mr. Editor, —Without wishing to bring any ‘‘railing accusation” 
against Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic ilistorian, I am not sorry to 
have an opportunity of entering the lists against him with those who 
have exhibited numberless instances of his inaccuracy. I do not take 
upon myself to say wherefore Dr. Lingard has exposed himself to so 
many animadversions as an unfaithful historian; let others decide 
whether his be the fault of carelessness, or want of candour towards 
bis adversaries in religious opinion; but certain it is, that almost all 
Ills mistakes serve to cloak the crimes of Romanism. 
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Dr, Lingardf and the Exeeutiont of Heretics. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth volume (8vo.) of his History of 
England, in which he relates the transactions of the Fourth Henry's 
reign, we find the following unqualified assertion :— 

This reign supplies the first instance of a capital execution for the 
theological crime of Heresy,” P. 441. 

The Historian then proceeds to give some account of the origin and 
enactment of the Statute ** De Heretico comburendo,” which led to 
the execution of William Sawtre, formerly Rector of a parish at Lynn 
in Norfolk, who was convicted of heresy, and burnt to death as a 
malefactor.^ I can unc^erstand Dr. Lin^ard in no other sense,^han as 
meaning to convey to his readers, that there is no example on record 
of persons sufFering death for their religion, or we will say, for lierctical 
opinions in opposition to the established, Roman Catholic Creed in 
England, previously to the reign of Henry the Fourth. Before I shew 
to the contrary, I beg to premise that one of Dr. Lingard*s great 
authorities is Henry Knyghton, the ecclesiastic, whom he is particu¬ 
larly fond of consulting upon matters relating to the church. He 
refers to Knyghton perpetually, and no less than fifty-six times in his 
fourth volume : therefore this Chronicler was not one whom he under¬ 
valued, or lefl uncxaniined, while he was compiling his materials. 

Now Knyghton very briefly, but very plainly afRrms, that heretics 
were burnt in England so early as the year 1208, in John's reign ; a year, 
wliich, with all its memorabilia, must have been strikingly brought 
under Dr. Lingard's review, from the following circumstances so 
important in a Romanist's Calendar, and which did not escape the 
Doctor's notice: 

It was the year in which John confiscated ecclesiastical property 
to a large amount, and for which his Holiness the Pope was afterwards 
pleased to absolve all the subjects of King John from their allegiance. 
“ Qua de causa Papa homines Johannis ab cjus fidelitatc absolvit.” 
Knyghton^ p, 2418. 

It was the year in which John defied the Pope, and refused to 
receive Stephen Langton in the character of Primate of England. 

It was the year in whicli the pious and humble successor of St, Peter, 
“ the servant of servants,” in revenge for this refusal, mercifully pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of interdict against all the inhabitants of England, 
that is, deprived them, as far as he could, of all the rites, offlees, and 
consolations of religion. Inccpit interdictum 'Anglite per VJI annos 
continue duraturum, quod Rex Johannes Stepbanum de Langton 
Cantuariensem Archiepiscopum per Papam consecratum omnino 
recusavit.” Ibid, ibid. 

In the very same page in which Knyghton makes mention of these 
three memorable events of the same year, he also relates, Albigenscs 
hmretici venerunt in Angliam quorum aliqui comburebantur vivi.” 
Knyghton^ p. 2418. 

“Certain Albigcnsian heretics came to England, of'whom some 
were burnt alive.” 

Thus wc find that the intolerant spirit 'of Popery prevailed, to a 
certain degree, in England, even while the temporal encroachments of 
the Pope were disputed; what must it have been afe^ Paudulf's 
triumph over John ? ' ' * 

Mr. Southey has spoken of Sawtre as “the first martyr for the 
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Reformation in England/' and of his execution as *4be first condemna¬ 
tion of tlie kind in England/’ meaning evidently under statute law; and 
Mr. Turner^ with his usual exactness of statement, has described the 
transaction, as that sanguinary act, the first that stains the English 
Statute Book on this subject, which orders heretics to be burnt/’ 
Each of these historians has succeeded in expressing himself correctly, 
and in explaining that the English laws never condemned non-con¬ 
formists to death before the reign of Henry IV, 

We wish Dr. Lingard had been equally accurate, instead of assert¬ 
ing, iiyhe face of one of his own authorities, t^at Henry’v^eign ** sup¬ 
plies tne first instance of a capital execution for the theological crime 
of heresy/’ 

The Roman hierarchy had often before persuaded the civil powers 
in England illegally to torture and burn alive those who were guilty of 
heresy; but English law had never till now been framed so as to 
sanction such atrocious executions. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant. 

Januaty 10 , 1826 . 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 

We hasten to lay the following statement before our readers; and 
wc shall conclude with some observations which may perhaps be useful 
to our clerical friends. 

On Sunday, January 14th last, at nine in the morning, Mr. Lionel Trotter, 
of Finsbury, attended to be married, at the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen-square, to Miss Agnes Campbell, late of Pittsburg, United States of 
America, when the following extraoruinary circumstances took place:— 

Upon the officiating Minister, Mr. Simpson, appearing at the altar, the bride¬ 
groom, being a member of the Church commonly called Freethinking Christians, 
presented their usual protest.—Upon perusing it, the Minister said, ** 1 refuse 
to marry the partiesand although several times called upon by the gentleman 
who attended to give away the bride to perform his duty, he luistily left the 
altar. The wedding-party, however, remained until, and during the whole con¬ 
tinuance of, the moniing service of the Church, in the same situation at the altar 
in which they had been placed by the Minister, which, together with the cir¬ 
cumstances of their not joining in the service, or appearing like the rest of the 
congregation, in mourning (aeainst the wearing of which it is understood they 
have religious objections) rendered their situation the more peculiar and con¬ 
spicuous. 

After the sermon, and previously tp the administratirit of the '^Sacrament,” 
two of the official anthorities of the parish came from the Vestry, to which tlie 
Minister had retired, and stating that the legal hour for celebrating marriage had 
now passed, invited the attendance of the parties in the Vestry-room, which, on 
entering, they found nearly filled by the parochial authorities and others who 
had wi&drawQ from the congregation, amongst whom were several legal gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Mr. Lionel Trotter, the party claiming to be married, addressing the Minister, 
then said, that the law had Wn violated in his refusing to perform the cere¬ 
mony; and another of the party said, “ Acting, Sir, as the father of the bride, 
I have before declared their willingness to submit to the law. I now repeat that 
declaration. You have acted, Sir, unlawfully, in denying a civil right to these 
parties, and I request to know wlwther you are willing to perform your duty at 
ten o\k>ck on the morrow.” 
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Much haYing'passed, and the minister being finally called upon for bis deter* 
mination, said^ that he was in the presence of gentlemen of the bar, and re^ 
ferred the parties to Mr. Marriott (the magistrate of Qneen Square) for his 
answer. Mr. Marriott said, The minister will be here to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock to perform the ceremony, if the parties are prepared to go throngh it; 
to say all that other parties say, and not to say any thing that other parties do 
not say, and not to offer any obstruction,” 

Without expressing compliance with these conditions, the parties reas¬ 
serted that no obstruction had been offered; and declared their intention of 
attending at the time named (ten o'clock this day) awaking the minister's per¬ 
formance of hs^ duty. ^ • 

COPY OP photest, 

** The undersigned members of the Church of God, meeting in London, be¬ 
ing Protesting Dissenters, and commonly know^ by the name of Freethinking 
Christians, in obedience to the dictates of their own consciences, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the instructions of the Church to that effect, hereby protest, as 
well on the part of the Church, as on their own part, against the use, in their 
instance, of the Marriage Ceremony, as contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, to which ceremony, though the same be contrary to their belief, they 
are compelled to submit, as the only means of obtaining a legal marriage. 
"They feel themselves compelled to protest against such ceremony, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 

1st. Because, whilst admitting the civil institutions of the country, they 
deny the Scripture Authority of the Church of England, to decree riles and 
ceremonies; much less to impose such on those who dissent from her com¬ 
munity. 

** 2dly. Because, whilst admitting the Civil, they do not admit the Spiritual 
Authority of the Minister by whom the Marriage Ceremony is pei formed, be¬ 
lieving the Jewish Priesthood to have been superseded by Christianity, and 
none other to have been instituted by Christ. 

** 3dly. Because they do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
name of which the Marriage Ceremony is solemnized, this doctrine appearing 
to them, and being by the Christian Church, of which tliey are Members, pub¬ 
licly represented to the world, both in writing and discourse, as but one of the 
many lamentable corruptions of Christianity, alike repugnant to reason, and 
contrary to Scripture. 

(Signed) “ Lionel Tiiotter.” 

Agnes Campbell.'^ 


On the parties presenting themselves, this morning, at the Vestry, many of 
the gentlemen, wliosc attendance the Churchwardens had requested yesterday, 
were present, and particularly Mr. Marriott, whose advice the Rev. Mr. 
Simpson seemed particularly anxious to obtain on this occasion. 

A gentleman,* calling himself an Elder of the Church of God meeting in 
London,” addressed the Clergyman on the points of doctrine insisted on by his 
Church. Mr. Simpson, however, made no reply, acting on Mr. Marriott's 
’advice; the latter gentleman requested the Elder to forbear from n discussion 
ill-suited to that time and place, and necessarily involving an attack on the 
truth and divine authority of those doctrines which Mr. Simpson held in the 
utmost reverence, and his conscientious adherence to which luid led him at first 
to refuse to perform the service. 

Aker a sliort reply from the Elder, which Mr. Marriott did not notice, the 
parties went into the Church, and immediately on reaching the Communion 
railing, Mr. Trotter offered another written protest to the Clcigyman, which, 
by accident, did not reach his hands, but fell to the ground, within the railing, 
where it lay during the ce^mony, and was not read.. 

* This gentleman, we understand, is Mr. S. Thompson, of tlie firm of Thompson 
and Fehroii, who keep u gin shop near llulboru Bridgt. 
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The marriage sen'ice was then commenced, and proceeded without inter¬ 
ruption, until the clergyman reached that part of it wnere the ll^ibric mentions 
that the accustomed duty to the Priest and Clerk should be laid upon the book. 
Mr. Trotter and the Elder offered the money, first enquiring what amount it , 
should be. 

The llev. Mr, Simpson declined taking any remuneration, biit referred them 
to the Clerk, in the A estry, on that subject. 

The words to be repeated by the parties then occurring, Mr. Trotter first 
objected to repeat ^^the Son,” asking whether he was compelled to do so? 
On being told that he must comply in every respect with the Liturgy, he repeated 
thewordsinasneeringanddisrespebtfultpna, and bot[ihe and the Elder said they 
protested against them. The same process was gone through with reject to the 
words, where the third Person of the Holy*Trinity is mentioned. The female,' 
though incited by the exhortations of the JClder, and the example of all her 
friends who attended, seemed willing to comply with the observances of the 
church. 

When the Minister was pronouncing the blessing, the Elder again interrupted 
the service, advising the nuptial parties to turn their backs upon the altar. 
The llev. Mr. Simpson, in a mild tone, expostulated with- him on this very 
irreverent conduct on the part of one ^representing himself as an' Elder of the 
Church of God, and who must, at all events, know that he was then in I Hi 
house. The Elder persisted in advising .them not to kneel, on which Mr. 
Simpson discontinued the service, and sat down by theultar. 

The llev. Gentleman again applied to Mr. Marriott, who advised him simply 
to wait for the parties coming to a better resolution. After a little time they 
did so, expressing their wish to have the ceremony concluded. 

Mr. Simpson said, audibly, that he was equally desirous to do so, but that he 
was bound by his duty as a Clergyman, and by his oath, to conduct the cere¬ 
mony according to the Liturgy and the Rubric; and that, in that way alone, 
he would do it. 

The service was then concluded in the usual way, except that those who 
accompanied the parties turned their backs on the Clergyman and the altar, 
in a disrespectful and unusual manner; and this part of their conduct was 
strongly animadverted upon by several persons present. 

AV'e shall now give some extracts from the Rev. H. Davis 
Morgan’s excellent work, lately published. 

“ The Unitarian is free to avail himself of a foreign marriage, but a legal 
marriage cannot be contracted in England but in conformity with the ritual of 
tlie Church. It is more than idle, therefore, to prelend to consult the clergy¬ 
man, or to argue with him the difficulties of the case; he is bound, by his oath 
of canonical obedience, to administer the rites of the Church, which he has no 
authority or discretion to alter or curtail; and which if he should venture to 
alter, the marriage might be of doubtful and dispuiab'^ validity, and the par¬ 
ties would have the prudence to refuse a privilege which they have now the 
temerity to solicit. It is more than idle to offer what the parties call a protest, 
v}hich is^ to the clerfyuionj no more than so much blank poper^ of which he can' 
take no notice, and which can b^d him to no sort of action. It is more than 
idle to accuse the unaccommodating intolerance of the clergyman, whose pre¬ 
sence might or might not be demanded ; but whose presence can only be re¬ 
quired for the permrmance specifij^ duties in a specific form. It is more 
than idle to interrupt the public service by expressions of hostility, vyhich 
operate in nothing out the aggravation ^of evil. The office u not sensible of con¬ 
tempt; the officer has given no cause of offence, and is gratuitously insulted. 
Free-thinking Christians might have iM^en expected to allow others to think as ^ 
freely as themselves; and, unless they lay an exc1t|||ive claim to infiilJibility, 
as well as freedom of thought, it would be no extraordinary effort of liberality to 
conceive, that others may be as sincere in believing, os they arc in disbelieving 
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a particular doctrine. They complain of injury Jn respect of the comnul- 
soiy use of the office; but can they expect to be believed in their plea, when 
they voluntarily appear as the witnesses of ceremonies which they profess to 
hold in abhorrence r And is there not a secret mind and spirit of persecution 
in preteodina an official interference, in assuming a right and authority to make 
objections which cannot be removed; of oflTering protests which cannot but be 
impertinent and unmeaning, and in recording offences which nothing but their 
own folly has provoked * * 

“ The rudenMs of tjuming the back upon the ceremony; the suspension of the' 
voice, and the ueclaralion cffdissent between certain words; the occasional re¬ 
fusal to repeat those words; thp Trequent appearance at a ritual which is not 
approved; the paltry advantage which is taken in recording the perplexities, 
the hesitations, tlie scruples, the remarks, the occupations, the defects of 
temper, or of manner in the Clergy, with whom it is professed to confer; all 
which the Free>thinking Christians have recorded* of their own conduct, is cal> 
culated only to exasperate and offend ; can be read only with a blush of shame 
by the moderate men of their own party, and should abate the zeal of any but 
a partial or interested advocate, as it will assuredly increase and confirm the 
fkonest objections of their adversaries.” 

, p p 

These extracts accot:d with oifr view of this subject, which requires 
much consideration,,as involving, in no slight degree, tlie conscientious 
scruples of the Clergy of our Establishment, as well as those of the 
Dissenters claiming the right of protesting. To put upon these 
Protests the construction that those who make them can wish the 
slightest deviation from the prescribed service, is to suppose they wish 
to have disputable-marriages. To interrupt the service, after the 
parties arc assembled in the Church, by attending to anything else, is 
a violation of the respect due to the service itself, as a religious cere¬ 
mony. The duty of the officiating Clergyman, therefore, on these 
occasions, seems to be best performed by his simply receiving the 
Protests, without noticing in any manner their contents, supposing 
them to be delivered without accompanying observations of suclx a 
nature as he feels it his duty to censure. Whatever is said in the 
Church, it must be left to the discretion of the Clergyman to notice or 
not, according to circumstances. No disrespect is thus shewn to the 
scruples of Dissenters; for a greater respect due to the Church Service 
requires that nothing else should be read at the time ; and no recog¬ 
nition of any point of doctrine contained in the Protest can be alleged 
against the Clergyman, as the service is over before he knows (and he 
never need know) what the Protest contains. 

We make these remarks with the more confidence, from our belief 
that they accord with the sentiments of the highest authorities in the 
land, expressed in many quarters since the late extraordinary occurrence 
in the Church of Queen Square. But should any suit be instituted in 
the Spiritual Courts, we shall wait, with t^e utmost deference, the 
judicial interpretation of the law. 


* Free-thinking Christians' Quarterly Register, No. 3. 
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1 JOHN V. 16. 

Mr. EoiTOBf—T ubhe is a passage in the First Epistle* of St. John» 
which the commentators acknowledge is surrounded with difficulties, 
but which, as far as I can judge,—and my examination has been rather 
extensive,—none of them have succeeded in completely elucidating. 
I therefore beg leave to call your attention to it, in the expectation 
that some of your learned correspondents will furnish an explanation 
of those difficulties of which I have been hitherto unable to obtain a 
satisfactory solution. The text alluded to is I John v. 1 If any man 
tee his brother sin a sin which ts not unto deaths he shall ask^ and he 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto deaths There is a 
unto death; I do not say that he shall pray for it. The original is, 
'Ear rtc top* d^€\<pdv avrov dfiaprayoyra df^apriay prj irpoc ©draroy, 
atr^ffei, pcal itiaei aurw ^wijv, rote d^aprdi'Oi/ffi pilj Tcpdc ddyarop* tarty 
dpapria Trpoc OdyaroVf ov wept iKeivnc Xtyw, ?va ipitirijari. 

With respect to the “ sin unto death,” and the “ sin not unto death,” 
a great variety of opinions may be found among the critics. 'J"he formei* 
has been variously explained to denote, 1. A sin that would subject the 
offender to eternal punishment; 2. The sin against the Holy Ghost; 
3. The particular sin of rejecting Christianity; 4. A sin to which the 
penalty of death was annexed by the law of ]Moses; 5. A sin which 
the civil magistrate had the power of punishing with death; 6. A sin 
whicli the Deity, in the age of the apostles, punished with bodily 
maladies, and even with death, for examples of which, see Acts v. 1, 
et seq^'^ 1 Cor. v. 5; James v. 14—16. For each of these opinions, 
names of great eminence in theological literature may be cited; add he 
who shall take the pains of examining the grounds upon which they 
are respectively founded, will have no easy task to determine which 
is the best supported. Nor perhaps is it possible to come to a sound 
conclusion on this point, until a difficulty in the grammatical construc¬ 
tion of the passage shall be cxplained-^a difficulty very generally 
overlooked, but which nevertheless exists, and upon the solution of 
which, if I am not mistaken, the interpretation must ^ some degree 
depend. 

The apostolic declaration is, that if any man see his brother sin a 
sin which is not unto death,” alrtjaei uul cai<Tct avrw which is 

literally, “ he shall ask, and shall give to him life;” a sense which 
cannot by any possibility be correct; for how can ^ny man ask and 
give life to his brother, whatever meaning may be attached to the word 
“ life” ? To suppose that any man, who sees his brother sin, can, by 
asking, give him life, is palpably absurd. In order to avoid this con¬ 
sequence, the two verbs airrjaet and Siiati are disjoined, and referred 
to different antecedents by the general stream of commentators, the 
majority of whom suppose an ellipsis of Ocdc» understanding the words 
thus, tliat a man under those circumstances shall ask for his brother, 
and God shall give to him life. According to this interoretation, the 
** sin unto death” must be some sin which God woura punish with 
death, either temporal or eternal; and some progress, it may seem, is 
thus made in eliciting the true meaning of the passage; yet it is an 
interpretation almost entii;ply destitute of evidence. An ellipsis is 
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never to be supposed without necessity; but of such necessity in the 
text under consideration, I have discovered no adequate proof. To 
say of any particular exposition that it yields a good sense, is to ad¬ 
vance what is little to the purpose. Before any exposition can be 
admitted, some satisfactory grounds must be stated why it ought to be 
adopted; but in the present case have any such grounds been alleged 
for separating the two verbs, and referring the latter to 0c<ic 7 If 
there be any, they have at least escaped my observation. Nay, there 
is an insuperable objection against this interpretation, inasmuch as it 
makes the Apostle to ass'ert, that God will grant life to a man, because 
his brother asks it; but we have'no reason for believing that life will 
be granted merely on the condition of the prayers of another. To my 
ears it sounds as little less than profane to say, that ** if any man sec 
his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, lie shall ask, and God 
shall give to him life," whatever may be implied by this last word. It 
is in fact making the special favour of the Deity to depend, not upon 
the recipient's own character, but upon something ind^ependent of it; 
Arhich would go farther to substantiate the Romish doctrine of the 
merits of the saints and of masses, than any text to be met with from 
one end of the Bible to the other. 

Besides, if the two verbs are not to be referred to the same nomina¬ 
tive, and an ellipsis is to be supposed, it is, to say the least, equally 
natural to supply some noun denoting " governor," or “ civil magis¬ 
trate," and to explain it in the following manner: If any man sec his 
brother sin a sin, which, according to the laws of the realm, is not a 
capital offence, let him supplicate the civil magistrate, who may be in¬ 
duced to grant him life.” In this way it is explained by Morus and 
Roscnmiiller, whose version is petere potest (a magistrate) ac precibus 
impetrare ei vitam^*' At the first glance, this apjiears to involve the 
incongruity of an exhortation to petition for life, where life is not for¬ 
feited, since life is thus asked in case of an offence which is not capital. 
But this is perhaps only an apparent incongruity; for it would doubtless 
often happen daring fierce persecutions of the Christians in the 
primitive ages, tliat believers, who had not been guilty of any crime 
punishable by the laws with death, might nevertheless be misrepre¬ 
sented to the civil magistrate, and, unless some brother should intercede, 
would be condemned to death. Hence, according to the above inter¬ 
pretation, the Apostle e?^orts the believers, when they see any of their 
brethren commit any light offence not punishable with death, to inter¬ 
cede for them, that the magistrate may not be led, through exaggerated 
accounts, to deal with them as if they were guilty of capital crimes. 
But^f they were really guilty of such crimes, then it was not the duty 
of Christians to petition for them. If, however, it should be thought 
that the inconsistency of asking “ life" at the hands of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate for one who has committed a sin which is not unto death," 
cannot be obviated, this exposition must be abandoned. And if the 
grounds for referring the expressions to the civil ruler be demanded, 
what other reply can be made tlian, thdt by so referring th^m, an ex¬ 
cellent sense is produced? which is clearly insufficient to satisfy the 
cautious inquirer. At least neither Morns nor Rosenmuller have ad¬ 
vanced any other deserving a moment’s attention. 
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By a difTcrent construction^ the Syriac, Vulgate, Coptic, and Sahidtc 
versions render the words avru i^L>rjv passively, viz. ** he shall ask, 
and LIFE SHALL BE GIVEN to luHi that sinneth a sin not unto death.” 
But this nearly coincides in the result with the former interpretations; 
for, by whom shall this “ life” be given? By the Deity? or by the 
magistrate ? I'his rendering leaves the question entirely undecided, 
and consequently does not bring us a single step nearer to the true 
interpretation of die verse; not to mention that it cannot, by the usual 
rules of grammar, be extracted from the words in quesdop. 

Such are the expositions of those W'ho refer the verbs aiVifo^ci and 
to different nominatives; and if an ellipsis is to be supposed, it 
cannot be supplied otherwise than by either the words ** God” or ma¬ 
gistrate.” The former would seem more agreeable to the context, but 
it produces kn assertion contrary to all our ideas of the moral govern¬ 
ment of the world, and at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture. 
The latter may probably yield a consistent sense, but this is all that it 
has to recommend it, for there is no critical evidence for referring the 
expressions to earthly governors. * 

If the difficulties of the passage, instead of being solved, have been 
rather multiplied by disjoining the two verbs, the natural inference is, 
that they ought to be taken in conjunction, as referring to the same 
nominative. This is unquestionably the plain and simple construction 
of two verbs joined by the copulative Kui, What success, then, Ims 
attended those who have construed the clause in this manner? 

That strange specimen of mistranslation and perverse criticism, the 
Unitarian Version, thus renders the clause: ‘‘ If any man see his brother 
sin a.sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and shall obtain life 
for him; for them, I say^ who sin not unto death.” But allowing that 
the verb aiaiL may be rendered shall obtain,” of which, however, no 
proof is given, this version is substantially the same as that which refers 
it to God; for it makes the life here spoken of obtainable on the sole 
condition of iTnother’s prayers or intercession, independent of personal 
character. If it be said that “ he shall obtain life for him,” not from 
God, but from the civil governor, tnis objection, it is true, will be 
avoided; but it becomes open to another,'namely, that it represents 
the petitioner as never failing to procure “ life,”—he shall obtain it;” 
which surely cannot be a matter of certainty. The yKthiopic version, 
if w e may judge from the Latin translation in the Polyglott, is to the 
same effect, viz. “ rogans vivificabit peccantem peUatum quod non cst 
ad mortem.” 

The interpretation of Schott, in his edition of the New Testament 
with a new Latin version, is nearly similar: Si quis viderit frArem 
(alterum) ^leccatum committentem, quod minime summam ailferat 
miseriam (olim futuram); ueprecando (apud Deum) tali salutem 
i*OTERiT CONCILIARE." With this the excellent translator Jaspis nearly 
agrees: “ Si quis alium peccatum committerc viderit, quod non summam 
contrahat miseriam, pro eo oeprecetur, et hoc hodo salutem ei 
COMPARET ; (at modo delicta minime summam miseriam adferentia in* 
telligo.) But both of these arc liable to an objection already stated, 
that they represent the Apostle as asserting the invariable efficacy of a 
man's asking life for his Ibrother under certain circumstances, which, 
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with respect to earthly rulers is not truei and with respect to the 
supreme Governor is inconsistent with our notions of justice and 
equity. 

From this review of the principal expositions of the passage, it ap¬ 
pears, that they all fail in removing the difficulties with which it is 
encumbered. The verbs atr^ecc and Ciaoii must of necessity either be 
referred to the same subject, or to different ones; and each of these 
courses has been followed by certain annotators, but not one of them 
has carried qonviction to my mind. The determination of this point, 
however, would contribute towards the determination of the question 
respecting the nature of the sin not unto deathfor when it is once 
ascertained who it is that shall give ” life” to a person committing this 
sin, it may be easily collected whether it is a sin against heaven, or 
against the state* Hence the importance of clearly ascertaining the 
meaning of this clause. As alhthe attempts which have hitherto been 
made, as far as 1 am acquainted with them, are, as it should seem, un¬ 
satisfactory, the. commentators must have erred, either in regard to the 
Construction or the meaning of the words; and the true solution 
must be sought in a different mode of grammatical analysis, or in at¬ 
tributing a different signification to some of the expressions. I confess, 
Mr. Editor, that I have attempted a solution of the difficulty, but 1 am 
not sufficiently satisfied with it myself to presume that it will be satis¬ 
factory to others. It is my full conviction, that the passages of 
Scripture, which now appear dark and obscure, contain a meaning 
highly valuable; and I deem it probable, that they will one day be 
explained by the learned labours of future theologians. Every at¬ 
tempt to illustrate the records of sacred truth is praise-worthy; and 
let me hope that some of your correspondents will favour me, through 
the medium of your journal, with such an explanation of 1 John^ 
V. 16. as will remove the doubts which my inquiries have failed to 
dissipate. 

Before concluding I must be allowed to observe, that those commen¬ 
tators who appeal to James v. l l, \5. as parallel to the place in ques¬ 
tion, build on a fallacious argument; since the grammatical sense of 
1 John V. 16. must be first ascertained before its parallelism with any 
other passage can be critically adduced in illustration. To say of an 
ambiguous text, that it is parallel to any other, is to assume that the 
sense of both texts is well known | in other words, it is to assume the 
thing to be proved. I'he literal meaning must be extracted by a 
critical analysis in the first place; then parallel texts may be appealed 
to in confirmation, or for the purpose of affording additional illustra¬ 
tion. Ill the present case it is the grammatical sense which is in 
dispute, and which must be ascertained previous to any appeal to 
parallel texts. I am yours, &c. 

Halsallensis. 


ON PROFANE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Mr. Editor, —I am awa^e that it is unnecessary to remind cither 
you or your readers how unwise it is tp remember or relate, or to 
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encourage, wliether openly or tocitly, others to relate, jokes and witti¬ 
cisms respecting the iSacred Writings: the inconvenience is, however, so 
well shewn by a writer,* now seldom heard of, that perhaps you will 
not refuse to admit tlie passage into your pages. 

** I will tell you a sad Inconvenience that comes from the mere 
relation of the abuses of tlie Holy Scriptures, made either by profane 
wit or weak folly. They do ^atravil^tiv every pious soul that hears 
or reads them. They infest the memory, or phansie, and (as the fowls 
that came down upon Abram’s sacrifice), by presenting themselves, 
trouble a man’s mind whilst he is reading the* word of God^ and should 
only attend to the pure meaning of the spirit. Besides, one relation 
begets another, and so on still they engender, till profaneness become 
tradition: and, therefore, wise men make a conscience of making a 
rehearsal of witty applications that wrong the text.” 

C. R. 


RECANTATION OF PAPISTS, AT CAVAN- 

To the Baman Catholic Parishioners of fk/gany, who were present in Kilqmde 
Chapel^ on Sundapy October 29, whcHy ajnong others, the following Resolulbn 
was passed :— 


Tliat we have read with manifest emotions of regret, and honest indignation, 
the many and base calumnies sent forth to the world by those, who, devoid of 
every honourable feeling, have had the hardihood unworthily to slate, that 
great numbers of the Catholic people, and also of the Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland, have latterly become members of the Protestant Church. We, 
therefore, in order to undeceive those who may have been led to believe that 
such was the case, seize tlus first public opportunity to declare the same to be 
I false, and contrary to all known fact; and we challenge those calumniators to 
produce the names of those persons so staled to have conformed, together with 
their respective place of abode.” 

It was not till the beginning of this month, that I saw the number of the 

Freeman s Journal, in which this and the other Resolutions appeared. As soon 

as I read them, I wrote to Cavan for information of what had taken place there. 

The answer which I have received, I now beg to lay before you, at the same 

time pledging myself for the accuracy of the statement which it contains.— 
It IS as follows 


That within the last two months, 252 Roman Catholics have read their 
recantation there, and become members of the Protestant Church:_ 


On Oct. 8, 
32 , 
39, 
Nov. 5, 
12 . 
13 , 

Dec. 3, 

10 , 


Males, 
12 
11 
‘4 
0 
5 
8 

.ir 

27 
25 


Females, 

5 
9 

6 
9 
3 

12 

27 

34 

32 




Total. 

17 

20 

10 

15 

8 

20 

44 

61 

57 


115 


137 


252 




lierbcrtf 
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, Recmtaiim of at Cavan. \ , 

These are the numbers, it is to be observed, of the persona, who were of an 

age, and were thought competent, to read their recantation: 

And that many others who offered themselves were not received, on account 
of their not bringing with them testimonials as to character, which were 
invariably required. 

I have myself seen the list of the names and residences of those who have 
conformed. 

It is also stated, that the great instrument which the Lord has employed in 
this work, has been his own Holy Word that as it was said of old of the Jews of 
Berea, '^'These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the Word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so; therrfow many of them believed,'^ Acts xvii. 11. 
So it was in the case of these converts, that it was their comparing the religion 
which they had been taught with the religion of the Bible, which ended iu their 
abandoning the one, and attaching themselves to a Church which is built upon 
the other; 

That there is indeed abundant reason to be satisfied, that those who have thus 
come over to the Protestant Church, have done so from a sincere conviction of 
the errors of their own; nay, a large proportion of them, from a thirst for that 
“^ure milk of the Word,” 1 Peter ii. 2,—which was not supplied to them iu 
their own; and that they bid fair to put to shame many Protestants of the old 
stock, whose example, alas I is so often a stumbling-block, rather than a testi¬ 
mony to their Homan Catholic neighbours. ^ 

1 do not reply to that part of the Resolution, in which we are complained of 
as having stated that large numbers of the Roman Catholic Clergy hidi become 
members of the Protestant Churchbecause I never heard any such statement 
made; and know there is no foundatiou for it. 

But it is not from Cavan only we hear accounts of such a disposition on the 
part of the Romam Catholic people. 

I will, however, only mention for the present, the Parish of Askeatom, in the 
County of Limerick, with the Clergyman of which 1 have myself commur 
nicated upon the subject. 

He tells me that thirty Roman Catholics, making witli their families a total 
of cighty-two souls, have there conformed to the Protestant Church; that they 
come to him at an early hour on Sunday mornings, to read the Scriptures, and 
to be examined in them; that they are now going regularly through the Book 
of Genesis, and that it is most pleasing to observe the increased interest and 
attention which has been thus excited. 

Indeed, in the adjoining Parish of Powers-court, there are twenty-six persons 
now attending the Protestant Church, who not long ago were all of thecn 
Roman Catholics. 

Though it was in|reply to the Resolution which was passed in Kilquade Chapel, 
that I felt myself called upon to come forward with these truly interesting facts, 
I cannot, however, allow myself to break off even a short address like this, to 
my Roman Catholic Parishioners, without giving ^'expression to something of 
what 1 feel towards them. I am not insensible to the good will and kindness 
which I have invariably met with from you, during a residence of some years 
among you. Would that I could be instrumental in any way, in disabusing 
you of errors of more serious consequence to you, than this I The great and 
fatal error of the whole world is, that men think themselves safe, while they 
are in a state the most perilous and awful; Satan, one way or another, still 
persuades them, as he did our first parents, *^Ye shall not surely die,” 
Gen. iii, 4. Tlie first thing we all want to be disabused of, is this error; 
and in the place of the false and fatal peace, to have the anxiety excited in us, 
“ What must I do to be saved ?” Acta xvi. 30. — and can I think you want it 
less than others? My Roman Catholic Friends, my heart’s desire for you is, 
that, awakened all of you to a sense of your real state as perishing sinners, and 
your coBScieuce left to work without l^ing lulled again by false dependencies 
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and form of religion, it may become the anxious concern of your souk, ** What 
must I do to be saved ?" 

And then, that you may seek the answer, where only it can be found—in 
those Scriptures which'present Him, “who came into the world to save 
sinners/* 1 Tim. i 15, present him to us, not obscured by human traditions, nor 
displaced by human mediators ; but as the one and only “Mediator between 
Cod and us/’ 1 Tim. ii. 5: “as the only name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved,*’Acts iv, 12.—In those Scriptures, “which 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15. For whatever is said of the difficulties of this blessed 
volume, we are assured, in it, that “ the Spirit which guides inth all truth,” will 
“ take of the things of Christ and thew them” unto those who diligently seek 
them, will break the seals for them; and solve the difficulties; will make that 
Gospel, which, if for any, was designed for the poor. Matt. xi. 5, plain and 
intelligible to the poor, let them only be poor in spirit also; will open their 
understandings; tliat they may understand the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 45. Or 
what mean those words, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast bid these things from the* wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto hahes*' Matt. xi. 25; and the Apostle Paul tells us, that 
“he that is judgelh all things.” 1 Cor, ii. 15. , 

Ah I and the day is at hand, my friends, when out of the same written Word, 
you and T, and every one of us, shall hear our eternal doom. When he, who 
as at this time came into the worl^ to save sinners,shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory,” “ to judge the world the question 
will not be, whether we did as our Church required of us, or not—Oh! no— 
blit hear the Judge himself, “The Word which I have spoken, the same shall 
judge you in the last day,” John xii. 48. 

And can [ then take the slightest interest in your welfare, (and I trust it is 
more than a slight interest 1 feel for you,) and not ardently desire, that this 
divine word may find its wav info 'your houses, and into your hearts ? And 
when too, I hear our blessed I/>rd assuring us, that the fruitful source of error, 

• is the ignorance of his word, “Ye do err, he says, not knowing the iSrripftircs,” 
Matt. xxii. 29. For, as the Psalmist speaks, “-Thy word is a light to my 
paths, and a lanthom to my feet,” Psalm cxix. 105: Oh! and when I hear the 
same inspired writer, in hts description of the man who deserves truly to 
be accounted “blessed,” speak of him, as one “whose delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and who meditates therein day and night,” Psalm i. 2.; “and 
he shall be like a tree, (he goes on,) planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit, in his season; his leaf also ^hall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth, shall prosper.” 

That you, my friends, may so thrive and prosper, in what concerns 
your everlasting interests; that you may be like such trees, watered from 
the springs of “living water,’* which the Lord opens to us in his Word, 

“ having your fruit unto t)oUness, and the epd everla iing life,” Rom. vi, 22, 
is the heartfelt desire and prayer of your siucere friend and servant, 

De/gfl»y, Dec. 14/A, 1826 . Wm. Cleaver. 

The above letter to his Roman Catholic parishioners, from the son 
of the late Archbishop of Dublin, appeared in the Morning Herald 
of the 11th ult. By information since received from himself, it 
appears that on 'the Sunday after the intimidating visitation of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and his four suflfragans, 49 more recanta¬ 
tions were publicly read in the Cathedral Church^ This made the whole 
of their number 301, but it has since amounted to 386 in that one 
nisca. That the work of conversion is going on in the other parts of 
Ireland, is abundantly proved from other sources of information. 

The Protestant inhabitnnts of Cavan, at a public meeting in the 
Court-house, convened for the purpose, have denied the allegations in 
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the statement of Dr. Curtis and four other Roman Catholic dignitariea« 
respecting the recent Conversions. They allege, .in one of the reso- 
lutions, Q)at no undue influence has been exerted to forward the 
- reformation which is now in progress.” A statement, signed by three 
clergymen, has also been put forth, vindicating the chara^tewpf those 
who have embraced the Protestant Religion, and aWrting that^testii* 
monials of character have been in every case required. ^ . 

The afBds^vits too, tendered by the Roman Catholic prelates, have 
been met by counter affidavits.—See the proceedings of the meeting, 
and the documents at length, in* the ^Morning Hcrdd of the 26th of 
January last. • , 

Wc will now present our readers with an account of the conductor Ro¬ 
man Catholic priest, taken from the Dublin Evening Mail of Jam/F^Snd 
resting on tlie authority of an Irish clergymen, the Rev. J. G, Porter, who 
stated the facts at a great Protestant festivity at Ennisldllen, in a speech 
on that occasion. “ In our own country, Popery, which is so little under- 
Mood in England, and is called a Christian Religion, will not permit 
the words of its Divine Author to be tfAight or read, and holds up the 
united Church of England and Ireland as heretical and usurping, and 
as a nuisance which ought to be annihilated, and interdicts the most 
praiseworthy efforts of the landlords, who, with feelings of compassion 
for their tenantry, would ameliorate the structure of society, and 
enlighten their minds. I know of one instance where a school-house 
was built with this view, and a Roman Catholic sebodimaster was 
placed in it by the choice of the tenanti^, and the most strict orders 
given by the landlord to tlicin to be vigilant in watcliing that no inter¬ 
ference was attempted to withdraw their children from whatever reli¬ 
gious o 2 )inion they had inculcated. No books were allowed to be taught 
which could lead to any religious dispute, and the most marked encou¬ 
ragement was given to the Roman Catholics to send their children to this 
place, where instruction would be given, and rewards bestowed on the 
youth. 'J1ie Protestants and Catholics were to be collectively instructed, 
and the Douay Testament, and established version of the Scriptures, 
given rftpcctivcly to each when it was requisite. It is needless to say, the 
poor tenantry received this offer with gratitude, and fondly hoped they 
might be permitted in quiet to enjoy the proffered advantages; but 
what was the conduct of the Roman Catholic pastor—that minister 
who can absolve his flock from other sin ? , But this dire offence was 
not to be commuted for money, or expiated by penance. From the 
altar he announced to liis flock, that whoever dared to send their 
children to this school, should never kocet at the altar of his Chapel; 
and thus compelled his slaves to awiillow the monstrous absurdities, 
and bear the cruel chains of Catholicism.” 

Wc rejoice that these meetings have lately taken place in many coun¬ 
ties of Ireland; viz. in Fermanagh, Ulster, Armagh, Tyrone, Cavan, 
and Derry. They announce to us how large a part of the most intel¬ 
ligent community have filings aqd principles in accordance Mrith our 
own ; 'and we confidently predict, that the Protestant Religion will be 
the faith of the educated population of Ireland. 


VOI,. IX.—NO. II. 


Q 
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PSALM CXVI, 12. 

** I will receive the cup of salvatioui and call upon the name of the Lord.*’ 

The expression, “ the cuj) of salvation^'' seems to be evidently 
synonynK)us with ** the sacrifice of thanksgiving" (v. 15). I have 
directed your attention to tliis text to point out a striking parallel to 
it, which may be found in tlfe Iliad, VI. 528. 

nt Kt 7ro0t Zedc 

Ayiy, i’^ovpavioiat GeoTc aietyEyerr^fft 
KpT^r^pa <rTT)(racrdai eXivOepoi* fV pcydpoifftv, 

Eic Tpocijc fXdtraKTfc ivKyr]pua^ A^atovr. 

As freedom is the chiefest eartlily blessing wc can possess, it is 
worthy of our gratitude: but the Christian, looking with an eye of 
faith to another and a more abiding state, celebrates his salvation as the 
greatest benefit tlie Lord hath done unto him, and gives unto his God, 
the only reward he can, “ the cup of salvation," the “ sacrifice of 
thanksgiving." C. It. 


MONTHLY REGISTKK. 

SOCIETY I’Oll PilOPAGAlINC: THE (;OSPEL. 

Ileportfor 1825. 


HOVA SCOTIA. 

We trust that nu ajiology need be 
made to our readers for our resuming 
the consideration of the al>o\c Keport. 
The details ’ contain, d in it respect¬ 
ing Newfoundland alone were suffi¬ 
ciently im; ortant to occupy as much 
Space as wc could spare in our Num¬ 
ber for December last; and we con¬ 
ceive that wc cannot better serve the 
cause of the Society, than by endea¬ 
vouring, in these distinct notices of its 
operations in the different provinces of 
North America, to exhibit the vastness 
of the field in which the Society is 
labouring, and the correspondent duty 
of every member of our Church to 
come forward in its support. 

In the first place we must apprise 
our readers that the province of No\a 
Scotia, with Cape lUeton, and not the 
whole of that diocese, is the subject 
of our present observations ; the dio¬ 
cese of Nova Scotia, including New¬ 
foundland, New Brunswick, and [Vince 
Edward's Island, together with the 
province from which the diocese ac¬ 
quires its name. * 

The province of Nova Scotia, with 


Cape Breton, wliich is separated from 
it only by the gut of Canso, which is 
a1)out two miles in wiJtli, may be 
roughly described as a strip of land 
3.00 miles long, and varying in width 
from 70 to 100 mil^s. In the larger 
towns and sculemt ntq, which are for 
the most part cither upon the sca- 
coast, or at a shoit di.->lanc^rorn it, 
the Society lias twenty-oght missions 
and forty-seven srhoolnui^lcrs; and 
the province at this lime enjoys the 
benefit of full ccclcbi.iHical Miperin- 
tendencc nndv^ an Arclidcacon, and 
the Bishop, whose chief place of resi¬ 
dence is at lialifav. 

from so niimtroiis a body of Clergy 
we iiatuniU) expected that some very 
interesting dpi.dls would have been 
furnished : hut we are compelled to 
say that nothing can he more unsatis¬ 
factory Uuiii the few particulars which 
have here found a place. We are 
indeed well aware of the very peculiar 
circumstances under which the whole 
diocese of Nova Scotia has been placed 
for several yeans; and of the numerous 
difficulties wjih which the amiable and 
truly Christian Prelate who nowpre- 
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sides over it» has to contend; and if 
we are more than usually sharp-tiighted 
in the detection of deficiencies in the 
Report, with respect to the province of 
Nova Scotia, it is in order that the 
Society may be induced, by these pub¬ 
lic cV'Servations, to strengthen the 
hands of Uie Bishop, by compelling 
their respective missionaries to render, 
both to the Bishop and to The Society, 
regular and detailed accounts of Uie 
state of their respective missions. The 
Society, according to the Report, has 
nineteen missionaries actually resident 
in Nova Scotia, besides three whose 
stations are not fixed ; there arc also 
five vacant missions : but of the pro¬ 
ceedings of these iiinctoen persons, the 
• Society, according to the Itcport, ap¬ 
pears only to have been informed with 
reference to nine. The arrival of Bp. 
Inglis at Halifax, the removal of Mr. 
Gray to the Rectory of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, the opening a Church at 
Sherbrooke, the necessity of rcdmilding 
the Church at Digby, the failure of a 
plan for building a Churcli at one 
place, and the coinnicnecmciit of a 
church at another; the baptizing of 
twenty children, the e-.lahlishmont of 
two or three schools, and the deal!) of 
Mr. Job Raynard (concerning whom 
the Report records that he was much 
attached to the Church, hut seldom 
able to attend divine service from dis¬ 
tance and bad roads), are, with one 
exception, llic onlycircumstanccs which 
the Report mentions ns having occurred 
in the immense province of Nova 
Scotia during a whole year. To the 
dulness of these statements, the Report 
of the winter journey of the Rev. 
James Cochran, in the months of 
February and March, presents a bril¬ 
liant exception. On referring to the 
Society’s Report for the year 18*24, we 
find that this active and intelligent 
missionary arrived at Halifax in the 
mouth of October in that year; that 
circumstances preventing his taking 
possession of a mission at Uawdon, to 
which he had been appointed, he re¬ 
turned to Halifax, and employed him¬ 
self from the month of October, 1824, 
to January, 1825, in visiting different 
places in the province, preaching and 
administering the sacrament. He 
states (in the Report of 1824) that in 
the course of the journeys taken in the 


discharge of'the8«kdutiea,Jie travelled 
near 1000 miles onboreeback, over the 
worst roads in the province. I have 
had," says he, “the satisfaction of 
carrying the important tidings of the 
gospel, and tlie noble services of our 
excellent churcli, to some places whore 
such' things had not been before heard, 
and fo'many where they were strange 
sounds. And 1 have also been allow¬ 
ed to administer the sacraments, 
where but for mj? visits they could not 
have been liad; on which, however, 

I would not be understood as ^uing 
that [ have done anything raore^an 
it was my duty to do, or than I found 
pleasure in doing.” The present Re¬ 
port continues the narrative of Mr. 
Cocliran’s labours down to the montli 
of Alay, 1825. Of the temper and 
spirit of this gentleman’s exertions, 
we may form some estimate, from his 
attempting and accomplishing a jour¬ 
ney to Chester, ofthirt\-five miles, on 
foot, on the snow, in the month of 
March, for the purpose of assisting 
in the mission at Lunenburg; Mr. 
Aitken, the resident missionary, being 
incapacitated by illness from the dis¬ 
charge of his duty. At Lunenburg 
the congregation amounted to seven 
htindfod. Mr. Cochran laments that 
of these but eighteen were found to 
communicate at the Lord’s Table. 

In the list of missionaries in Nova 
Scotia, we find one who is describe<l 
as a visiting missioiiar}', Mr. Burnycat, 
his salary being 300/. per Annum : and 
we naturally turned to the Report of 
this year with the expectation of re¬ 
ceiving some information of the 
manner in which Mr. B. had been 
employed. We fear that either ill¬ 
ness must have prevented his fulfilling 
the duties of his charge, or that, in the 
official confusion which must have 
prevailed whilst the arrangements for 
the ecclesiastical government of the 
diocese were in progress, Mr. B.’s 
reports must have been mislaid. In 
no other way can we account for the 
fact, that the latest accounts from Mr. 
Burnycat, as detailed in the Society’s 
Reports of 1823,24, and 25, are dated 
as far back as November 1823. Tliis 
requires explanation : but wc have no 
doub^ that under the government of 
Bishop Tnglts, every apparent irregula¬ 
rity in the correspondeuce of the So- 
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cietjr’s missionaries will be rectified; 
and that the most satisfactory accounts 
of the success of their exertions will be 
received. 

When we state that the account given 
of (he province of Nova Scotia falls 
short of what might have been expect¬ 
ed, we are aware that the Society may 
not have deemed it advisable to com- 
rouTiicate every transaction in the pro¬ 
vince which has come to their know¬ 
ledge : such a revelation is neither 
necessary nor expedient; but we sec 
abq^ant proofs that the deficiency 
of the Report is not owing to any 
want of desire to throw light upon 
the proceedings in that province, but 
must be ascribed to the absence of the 
necessary information. 

The Society contributes 720A per 
annum to the maintenance of twenty- 
four students at King’s College, Wind¬ 
sor. or the proficiency of the students 
and the nature of their occupations, 
or of the efficiency and utility of the 
institution, not a word is said in the 
last three Reports of the Society: in¬ 
deed, the silence which prevails in the 
Reports respecting a College which 
draws so largely from the Society’s 
funds, is perfectly unaccountable, and 
forms a surprising and remarkable con¬ 
trast to the interest which the Society 
so laudably manifests for the welfare 
of Bishop’s College in Calcutta. 

Blit we have other proofs that the 
Society is destitute of such regular 
returns from its missionaries as its 
regulations apparently require. The 
missionaries would seem to be required 
to forward to the Society an annual 
account of the births, deaths, marriages, 
and number of communicants in their 
respective missions. In this depart¬ 
ment of the correspondence so much 
irregularity prevails, that some mis¬ 
sionaries have made no returns at all 
for three years, whilst the printer of 
the society has in no less than ten in^ 
stances supplied the deficiency by ac¬ 
curately reprinting the same return for 
two and three years together. So that 
tbe Notitia Parochialis is made to ex¬ 
hibit the remarkable statistical anomaly 
of the same number of persons dying, 
being married, baptised, and commu¬ 
nicating, for three years together 
We suapcct also that the present 
enlightened Bishop will find tmt the. 


society's schools in the diocese will 
require very diligent examination* 
The Society pays forty-seven school¬ 
masters in the province of Nova Scotia 
alone, 780/. per annum: but of the 
number of scholars instructed, the So¬ 
ciety is informed only in twenty-six 
instances: and in the returns thus 
made, the ^printer has either been so 
obliging as to reprint the return of 
last year, or the surprising fact has 
occurred in about twelve instances 
out of twenty-six, of the very same 
number of boys and the same number 
of girls being taught in each of those 
schools for two years together. The 
sums paid annually to each of the 
Society’s schoolmasters may be but 
small, but the whole amount of the' 
money thus expended is very consi¬ 
derable ; and in a country where 
there are so few ordained ministers of 
the gospel to preserve the people in 
the knowledge of its awful truths, it is 
of the very last importance that the 
schools should be so conducted as to 
be not merely schools of learning, but 
of sound piety and practical religion. 

In our next number we shall proba¬ 
bly examine that part of the Report 
which refers to the province of New 
Brunswick. We must now conclude 
with expressing our hope, that we shall 
have appeared in these remarks to have 
been influenced by no desire to injure 
the feelings of a single individual, or 
to impute blame, when, under all the 
circumstances of the case, thinjjts could 
hardly Iiave been expected to be other¬ 
wise. 

The true friends of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, arc not 
those who wot A follow the example 
of many modern societies, and pro¬ 
claim that every year the Society is 
every where successful, and eveiy 
where doing all that human means 
can effect; but they are those who, by 
vigilant attention to the whole pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society, are able alike 
to appreciate its success, and to point 
out to the best of their judgment, 
wherein any failure appears to have 
taken place, and in wnat manner the 
resources of the Society may be most 
economiGally employed to accomplish 
the vast design of propagating the 
Gospel, wherever the British power 
extends throughout the globe. 
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, Barhadoa and Antigua Branch Associatun, 


In recording, which we do with heart¬ 
felt pleasure, the establishment of these 
institutions, we shall find ample proof 
of the benebcial effects which have re¬ 
sulted from Episcopal superintendence 
in these colonies; and especially w% 
shall find that the owners of estates, 
when assured of the discretion of their 
advisers, are willing to concur in effi¬ 
cient measures for the instruction of 
their slaves. Wc might contrast with 
this, the disunion, want of confidence, 
and unsettled state of the public mind, 
previous to the arrival of the Bishops; 
but wc prefer slating the proposed 
measures which, we trust, will render 
the future propitious; and this we will 
do in the words of the Baibadus Ile- 
port. 

Jn this state of things the formation 
of Bishoprics in the West Indies was 
determined on by Ilis Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment; and while fondly hailed by 
the Colonists as the legitimate channel 
of ecclesiastical rule, as a new bond 
of union between the scattered colo¬ 
nies with one another and with the 
Parent State, there accompanied this 
feeling a cheering hope of more pros¬ 
perous days, when the master might 
be at once willinrc and able to advance 
the interests of the slave.—On a foun¬ 
dation so promising, the Lord Bishop 
of this diocese, duly appreciating the 
exertions of the past, eagerly desired 
to raise an establishment still more 
influential and extensive. A public 
meeting was requested by his Lord- 
ship, which was numerous and re¬ 
spectable. Proposals being made from 
the chair that the members of the Bar¬ 
bados Religious Association should 
avail themselves of the invitation from 
England to form a Branch Association 
of the Society for the Conversion of 
Negroes, the desire was universal that 
the Association should be newly or¬ 
ganized, and that subscriptions should 
be immediaiely entered inip. The 
plan suggested was, the appointment 
of Lay Catechists, licensed by the 
Bishop, after previous examination 
and subscription, acting under and 
directed by the minister of the parish; 


arid paying every proper regard to the 
wishes of the master, as to the time 
and frequency of instruction; which 
should be confined to the Scriptures, 
the Litu^ of the Church, and such 
other religious works as are included 
in the catalogue of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. For 
the maintenance of the Catechistp so 
appointed, reliance was placed on the 
subscriptions-'and donations of the 
members forming the Branch Associa¬ 
tion, on the assistance of the Society 
for the Conversion of Negro Slaves, 
together with the funds at the Bishop’s 
disposal.” 

The beneficial results with which 
this plan has been attended are de¬ 
tailed in the subsequent part of the 
Report; and we do not think we can 
give our readers a better idea of its 
contents, than by extracting a short 
commentary on it from the Barbadian 
newspaper. 

‘‘ Tliis Report will carry conviction 
to the mind of the most sceptical on 
this subject, that it is not lost labour 
to enforce religious truths on the 
minds of our negroes—that, although 
too many of the old are so deeply 
plunged in vices, the sure result of 
religious ignorance, and are too far 
tiunk in prejudice and obstinacy to 
listen with any seriousness to that 
change in their lives, so indispensable 
to a profession of Christianity, and 
without which they would be only 
nominally Christians ; yet, that even 
amongst those of mature years, some 
good has actually been done, and that 
an abundant harvest presents itself 
among the young 'for those labourers 
who have entered into, and for the many 
tuho will, we trust, som readily and 
cheerfully come into the vinejara. We 
believe the public are little aware of 
the fact, which we now communicate, 
that 254 plantations (more than half of 
those in the Island), besides many 
smaller properties, arc now under a 
course of religious instruotion.” 

We are sure that the following ex¬ 
cellent observations made by Arch¬ 
deacon Parry, at Antigua, will be read 
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with pleasure; they shew that in the 
clergy, the higher as well as the poorer 
classes will find enlightened guides. 

On the general question of the 
* Conversion’ from Heathenism, where 
that is needed, or the Religious Instruc¬ 
tion of the Negroes, I feel happy in the 
reAection, that it is unnecessary, before 
this meeting, to dilatei The day is now 
gone by, I trust, forever, when it was 
not considered a part, equally of duty 
and of sound policy, in the higher 
classes to promote the moral and reli¬ 
gious improvement of the lower; and 
more especially in masters to promote 
that of their dependants.' No one here, 
I feel assured, will argue that it is law¬ 
ful, or, if it were lawful, that it wouhl 
be wise, to withhold from those around 
us instruction in that Holy Religion, 
the lessons and consolations of which 


can alone produce solid contentment 
and a conscientious discharge of hum¬ 
ble and laborious duties. It is need¬ 
less therefore to detain your Excellency 
and this highly respectable meeting, by 
dwelling on points no longer in dis¬ 
pute. We value too much ourselves 
the blessings of Christianity, not to 
wish to d^Ause them as widely as we 
cun, especially among tbase to whom 
de may stand in the relation of mas¬ 
ters or superiors, and therefore of be¬ 
nefactors;—the appointed channel of 
their blessings, no less than the object 
of their duties; and too well also do we 
know iho baneful nature of African su- 
perstition'i, not to wish to eradicate 
from about us every remnant of them, 
and above all, to prcser\e from thefr 
malignant inilucncc the opening minds 
of the rising generation.** 


-> 


ST. David’s college, llampeter, 

CARDIOANSillRE. 

Tl»is College, which was founded in 
18Q*2, by the present Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, for the benefit of the clersy in 
South Wales, the poverty of who^e 
preferment precludes them from the 
advantages of an university education, 
is to be opened by the Rishop of St. 
David’s in the prostnt month, when 
it will be incorporated by U<»y.d Char¬ 
ter. The style of the building is (Go¬ 
thic, and the beauty,of its design rc- 
Aects great honour on the architect, 
Mr. Cockerell. It is calculated to 
accommodate about seventy students, 
and the Bishop of Ht. David’s intends 
to admit persons from any part of the 
kingdom, provided they be members 
of the Church of England The 
annual expense will, it is expected, 
be within 55/. A valuable collection 
of books has been presented to it by 
the Dishop *of Salisbury, to which 
many of the colleges and members of 
the university of Oxford have liberally 
contributed. A grace has also passed 
the Senate of the university of Cam¬ 
bridge to give to it a copy of all books 
that have been printed at its expense 
or are how in tiie press. Ihe Rev. 


Llewellyn Lcwellin, M.A. of Jc>u:» 
College, Oxford, has been ap]>ointcd 
Principal, and the Rev. Alfred Olli¬ 
vant, M.A. 1‘Vllow of'rrinity College, 
(Jambridgo, Vice-Principal and Senior 
’rutor. 


Thu following statement, made Mi- 
chaehnas Term lB‘2d, shews how the 
lesiileiU miunbers of the university of 
(’ambiidgc were distributed. 


Ill III 


Trinity .... 



222 

St. .Tohit's •• 



106 

<2ii< * ii’ • . • • • 



08 

Corpu» Ciirisli 



24 

St. 1 Wr*s ,, 

.. i. 79 


19 

Christ. 



2:< 

Cains. 


— 

17 

Kuimaiiiivl .. 

. 71 


8 

Catharine Ilal 

• •«• 60 


3H 

J(‘8U8 ..•••• 



5 

Clare Hall .. 



2 

Trinity Rail 



5 

Magdalene «• 




Pembroke ITal 

• ••• 40 



Sidney. 

King^.. 



1 




Dowiffiig • • • • 

1700 


658 
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We mention with pleasure, the very 
liberal conduct of the Rev, Dr. Fellowes, 
of Reigdte, Surrey. This gentleman, 
who is sole residuary legatee of the 
fiaron Maseres, considering it a duty 
to devote a part of the fortune which 
he owes to the generous bequest of his 
learned and revered friend, to the 
promotion of science, has determined^ 
with that view, to institute several 
prizes—some permanent, others occa¬ 
sional and temporary—to be bestowed 
as the rewards of superior diligence 
and proficiency, among the students 
of the Natural Fliilosopliy Class in this 
University (Kdiuburgh). Among the 
ppzes for this year, the first, of 50/. is 
to be given for the best essay on 
comets. To give some general interest 
to this essay, wc understand that Pro¬ 
fessor Leslie has annonncetl that he 
wishes the writer to begin witli a notice 
of the eailier nolioMs entertained on 
the subject, and to truce llicir influence 
on the conduct and manueri of man¬ 
kind; he will then review the hypo¬ 
theses whicli have been success.vtdy 
advanced; and Iiaving produce*] Ins 
own speculation!, he will conclude 
with a clear cxpo^ilion of the most 
improved mathematical theory of the 
comelry moliuiis.. 

Poi*i I.\iiON or Pi.ANcr. — 'Ihe 
average population of I ranee dining 
the SIX years ftom 181? to 1:J*J 1, has 
been computed at :U),:nI H souU. 
The average of the annual maniages, 
births, deaths, and inciease of popu¬ 
lation, during the same penotl, ap¬ 
pears to he as follows :— 


MarringvM • . . 

2bS,917 

Total t)irtlis. 

957,8,5f) 

Mate birlhs .. 

421,227 

Female births 

488, (>40 

Lc,;Uiuiatc l)irilis.... 

fi.).199 

llU'gitiinnto bir hs .. 

892,677 

Total (It- itlis . 

78bS4S 

Male (le:ith>. •••••.. 

nSfi.Pi.S 

Female deaths,. «• • • 

37s,:i95 

Increase of population 

Hi),255 


Discovery of Wine.—D r. Hen¬ 
derson, in his “History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines,** gives the following 
account of a discovery of wine, on the 
authority of a Persian MS, The Per¬ 
sian Emperor who founded IVrsepolis, 
being extremely fond of grapes, put 


some into a jar to preserve them* 
tasting them while they were fer¬ 
menting, he found them so bad, that 
he put them back and marked poison 
ou the jars. His favourite mistress, 
from some cause, weary of life, drank 
the liquor, which, the fermentation 
being at an end, was so pleasant as to 
reconcile her to life, instead of poison¬ 
ing her. The Emperor found out what 
had taken place, and thus wine was 
discovered. 

Ukiversities in Germany, —Ger¬ 
many, which contains thirty-six mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants, has twenty-two 
universities, of which the following is 
a list, in chronological order:— 


No. of J’rof. 

Stud. 

Found. 

Prague. .... 

55 

» V 

U49 

• a 

1348 

Vionua .. . • 

77 


less 

• V 

1365 

lleiileihur.'. • • • • • 

55 

• « 

620 

a a 

1368 

Wiirzburgh. 

31 

• • 

060 

a a 

1103 

Leipzig. .. .. 

81 

• a 

nsi 

a a 

1409 

liusturk. . 

.31 

• • 

201 

a a 

1419 

Froiluu*^ (in Ikul*. n 

):5.i 

• • 

5 56 

a a 

1150 

(ireb^^^aide• »• • • • 

ao 

• • 

227 

• • 

1156 

H.'i'.Ie. 

21 

• • 

211 

a a 

1460 

J u-'iuiren. • .. 

41 

• • 

Sl;7 

a a 

1177 

jMartmrg. •••«••• 

38 

• • 

301 

• • 

1527 

Ko.av.’jiMir^ . 

23 

# V 

303 

a • 

1514 

.trn.i .. 

51 

a a 

432 

a a 

1558 

1 1 lebwn ■•«••••••« 

,39 

• a 

371 

a • 

1607 

Kiel. 

26 

• • 

233 

a a 

1665 

Halle.. 

61 

a a 

1119 

a a 

1094 


10 

• a 

710 

• a 

1702 


89 

a a 

1515 

a a 

1731 

Udangeii. 

31 

a • 

4 98 

• a 

1743 

llerliii. 

86 

a a 

1215 

a a 

1810 

Hoii:) •••••••••« 

42 

a a 

525 

a a 

1818 

Munich.. 


a a 

1342 

a a 

1826 


New C’oi NCJL OiricE.— The ex¬ 
terior of the building at the corner of 
Dowinng-slreet, lately erected for the 
New Council Office, is completed. 
The Corinthian columns in advance 
of the front and side of the building 
arc copied from those of Jupiter 
Stator. Tile Council Chamber in the 
interior is a .tvery luagnificeDt apart¬ 
ment; it is placed nt the western 
extremity of the building on the tirst 
floor, and reaches to the top of the 
cditice; the length and breadth are 
of the snmu magnifleent and corre¬ 
sponding dimensions; the .sides of the 
room ere ornamented with Ionic 
columns, the shafts of which are eve- 
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cttted iiv ScagHola^ in imitation of 
Sienna inarble, and the capitals are 
vhite^ in imitation of white marble. 
The ceiling is of a novel description, 
its peculiarity consisting in its being 
slightly curved, the curves being 
formed over the breadth of the apart¬ 
ment; it is moreover ornamented in 
the most splendid, and at the same 
time chaste manner. An elegant 
lantern has been placed in the centre, 
which, in conjunction with the windows 
at the sido of the room, afford an 
abundance of light. Upon the whole, 
this is one of the finest rooms the 
metropolis can at present boast of, 
and is well suited to the dignity which 
is attached to his Majesty's Privy 
Council, who will sit here to decide 
on appeals from the subordinate tri¬ 
bunals of the East and West Indies. 

National Galleuy. — The pro¬ 
jected National Gallery on the site of 
the old Mews at Charing Cross, is a 
building 500 feet in length, composed 
of two orders of architecture in lieight, 
namely, the Doric and Ionic. The 
front consists of four pavilions, con¬ 
nected by colonnades; the pavilions 
surmounted by enriched polygonal 
domes, terminating in balls and spears, 
bearing resemblance to that pile in 
the Regent’s Park called Sussex Place. 
Over the centre division of the struc¬ 
ture, which on the ground story is a 
colonnade in front of five arched en¬ 
trances, rises a large circular dome, 
which terminates in a temple some¬ 
thing after the manner of the Cho- 
ragic Monument, but triangular on 
the plan, having a colossal statue on 
every side. This dome is supported 
by a tier of Psestum Doric columns, 
rising from a square tower-like base, 
at each angle of which there is a lion 
couchant. Through the intercolum- 
niations the centre.of (he building will 
derive its light. Above the two out¬ 
ward colonnades, the fapadc is ei#>el- 
lished with one tier jof windows, 
dreued with pedtmentSi &c.; over 
which runs a long pannel filled with 
basso-relievos, not unlike the IJay- 
roarket front of the Opera House. 
There will also be a reiy considerable 
display of sculpture in statues and 
rasesf giving the edifice veiY much 
the ap^arance of a French* public 
building,*^f which character indeed 
he whole structure partakes. 


Improvemsnts of London. —One 
of the most important plans for the 
improvement of our capital has just 
been finally sanctioned. A Minute 
has passed the Treasury Board, autho 
rising the erection of a Terrace from 
Storey’s Gate, up to Birdcage Walk, 
along the whole of the south side of 
the Park to Pimlico. This will be in 
bnison wkh the Terrace on the oppo¬ 
site side, from Spring Gardens west¬ 
ward ; and thus, with the king's new 
palace at one end and the Horse 
Guards and other architectural public 
buildings at the other, form St. James’s 
Park into one grand square. In the 
centre, the canal is to be reduced ^d 
diverted into picturesque windings, 
instead of its present formal and uq- 
intcresting shape. The marshy ground 
is to be drained and disposed into 
parterres, shrubberies, and other orna¬ 
mental designs. Thus we shall at 
last have a delightful promenade in 
London, vying in 8i7.e and attractions 
with the Gardens of the Tuilleries or 
Luxembourg. 

Deaf and Dumb. —By a return 
which has lately been obtained from 
the Clergy of Devon and Coniwall, 
it appears that about 265 I^eaf and 
Dumb persons exist in those two 
counties: and if these unfortunate 
beings are to be found in the same 
proportion in other districts, what an 
aggregate would not the deaf and 
dumb population of the kingdom pre¬ 
sent! One Asylum would probably 
be found sufficient for three or four 
counties; and we rejoice to hear that 
a Subscription is opened for such an 
establishment at Exeter, which it is 
earnestly to be wished may meet with 
the support and ^tronage of all the 
West of England. 

The Tallifot Tree. —A leaf of 
this extraordinary tree has lately.been 
brought over from the island of Ceylon, 
of which place it is a native, and is 
fiow in the possession of the Rev. Rd. 
Fletcher, of Hampstead. The leaf is 
in a good state of preservation; it 
measures full eleven feet in height, 
sixteen across its widest spread, and 
from thirty-eight to forty feet in cir¬ 
cumference. If expanded as a canopy, 
it is sufficient to defend a dinner party 
of six from the rays of the sun, and 
in Ceylon is carried about by the 
nativea for that purpose. 
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State of thb Country. —The 
accounts of the-revenue published 
during the last month are very 
gratifying. Though in as¬ 
sessed taxeSf and soaae other 
branches of the rcvcn^ there is 
a small decrease, yK the total 
amount of the receipts for the 
quarter just expired exceeds those 
of the corresponding quarter, in 
lB25t by upwards of 140,000/. 
The increase is principally in the 
Customs and Excise; and the 
close of the year being usually the 
time when trade is dullest, it is 
evident that our commerce must 
have experienced a considerable 
revival, before so material an al¬ 
teration could have taken place 
precisely in that period. The 
accounts from the manufacturing 
districts have lately been favour¬ 
able, and encourage the hope, 
that in a short time our labour¬ 
ing population will be in full em¬ 
ployment. This is, indeed, the 
most distressing season of the year 
to all classes; but to those who are 
destitute of the means of providing 
the necessaries of life, it is absolute 
misery. It may be fairly expected 
that the sums raised by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Letters to his Clergy will be 
found sufficient to administer re¬ 
lief to their present necessities 
and before these funds are ex¬ 
hausted, they will probably again 
have means of supporting their 
families by their labour. 

But, whilst the commercial 
prospects of the nation begin to 
Drightcn, the Christian Remem¬ 
brancer'’ must not neglect to re¬ 
mind tlKMe who have so largely 
contributed to her perplexities, 
that they take wamiiq; from the 
trouble m which the country has 
VOL. IX. NO. n. 


been involved by their inordinate 
thirst for riches; let them cease 
from their unhappy apecuIatioq|, 
which have produced the ruin of 
thousands of their fellowAsubjects, 
and henceforth be satisfied with 
the moderate, but steady gains 
allotted to them in the regular 
course of trade; ^ and, remember¬ 
ing the distresses of the year 1 £i6, 
let them learn to beware of covet¬ 
ousness, which ‘tt considered as 
idolatry, and which will, as we have 
experienced, surely bring with it 
its own punishment. 

The Duke of York.— By the 
death of the Duke of York, the 
country has sustained a loss that 
cannot be easily remedied. His 
uniform support of the Protestant 
constitution, and firm resistance 
to any attempt at innovation in it, 
which carried additional weight 
from his situation as presumptive 
heir to the crown, renders his de¬ 
mise, at this juncture, when its 
adversaries are making such stre¬ 
nuous efforts to undermine it, a 
misfortune which must be felt by 
all true lovers of our Church, to 
be of a magnitude that can scarcely 
be duly estimated. In his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, his late 
Royal Highness rendered the most 
essential services to his country^ 
by raising the British army to such 
a standard of excellence in disci¬ 
pline and regularity, as has not 
failad to give them a decided 
superiority. over the troops of 
ev.ery other country—a superi¬ 
ority which was clearly manimted 
during the arduous struggles in 
the late war. His punctufi habits 
of business, and constant attention 
to the duties of his stationf which 
were continued to the latesQicriod 
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of bis life» combine to make his 
removal a cause of still deeper 
regret. The Duke of Wellington 
has been appointed to succeed the 
illustrious Prince in this high 
offijce. 

Peninsula. — The measures 
which had only been entered upon 
when wc made our last report, 
have been partially carried into 
operation. The troops have 
arrived in Por^gal, and, when 
tlie last advices were dispatched, 
had been reviewed by Sir Henry 
Clinton, previous to their march 
to join the respective divisions of 
the Portuguese army, with which 
they were intended to co-opcrate. 
Their arrival had been welcomed 
with the strongest expressions of 
joy from the population, both of 
Lisbon and Oporto, where the 
benefits formerly derived from 
British counsels, valour, and in¬ 
tegrity, were not forgotten. 

What active service may be 
required from our brave country¬ 
men, wc cannot at present deter¬ 
mine. I'he sincerity of the at¬ 
tachment of the government to 
the new constitution seems indis¬ 
putable, and that the bulk of tite 
people ardently wish to support 
it, is equally evident. The general 
feeling of the army is in perfect 
accordance with tliat of the nation, 
and has been proved by the suc¬ 
cess with which they have opposed 
the rebels. 

To suppose that no large num¬ 
ber of the Portuguese were attach¬ 
ed to the former order of things, 
would betray a great ignorartce, 
both of human, nature in general, 
and of the state of the Peninsula 
in particular. In every corrupt 
and tyrannical government, the 
number of those who fatten upon 
its abuses, and thrive by its op¬ 
pression, must be considerable. 
AH these, and such as depend 


upon them, or share in the spoils, 
will not only be averse to any 
change, but anxious to revert to 
the old institution, should any 
alteration take place. But if the 
number of these has been largely 
increased by any particular regu¬ 
lations, and their power strength¬ 
ened V the influence of any 
religious",or superstitious princi¬ 
ples, they become more formidable: 
not only their numbers are mul¬ 
tiplied, but a bond of union is 
established, which gives vigour to 
their measures. Their resistance 
becomes more popular, and carries 
with it an appearance of public 
interest, which it never could as¬ 
sume without such assistance. 

Now tliis is precisely the case 
in the Peninsula. In the former 
war, the priests dreaded.the influ¬ 
ence of France as hostile to their 
establishment, and preferred an 
alliance with heretics, w'ho would 
not meddle with their church, to 
a nominal Uoman-catholic power; 
which certainly would interfere 
with it. When Ferdinand returned, 
both they and the nobility sup¬ 
ported him against the constitu¬ 
tion, because the free discussion; 
allowed or encouraged by the lat¬ 
ter, would have inevitably proved 
hostile^o the particular interests 
of both. The same principles are 
now in action in both the penin¬ 
sular kingdomri The Church in 
each is adverse to a reformation 
in the State, because it must be 
attended with one in religion: 
history uniformly proves it. ^Po¬ 
pery and liberty can never unite: 
where the latter rears her standard, 
the former must overturn it^ of 
fall itself: and it requires no gift*^ 
of prophecy to foresee that if the 
new ctmatitution is established in 
Lisbon, a few years will add Por¬ 
tugal to the number of Protestant 
countries. 
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Of this the Popish hierarchy 
are fully iensible^andi accordlnglyy 
are united on both sides the fron¬ 
tier to maintain their cause. In 
Spain they are strengthened by the 
nobility, who fear lest they lose b^ 
a change. In Portugal, these, if 
not attached to the popular cause, 
are at least prevented froid actively 
^opposing ii by their being made 
Peers of Parliament, a measure 
which secures to them a portion 
of power, and the enjoyment of 
considerable privileges, and also 
by the estates which many of them 
possess in the Brazils, the security 
of which might be endangered by 
any open act of rebellion. The 
opposition, therefore, is chiefly 
confined to the priests and their de¬ 
pendents. But then it is support¬ 
ed by the ccclesiastcial influence 
of the neighbouring state, in which 
that influence is paramount to all 
others,’^—which directs and con- 
trouls the government there;— 
which extends even into France, 
and continually exerts itself to the 
same purpose. Ferdinand him¬ 
self is not formidable: he is weak, 
and, like other weak men, violent 
and obstinate; but his fears may 
be operated upon, and his com¬ 
pliance forced. That of tlic priest¬ 
hood is different: accustomed to 
intrigue, and patiently to await the 
result, they will persevere and 
suit their measures to their cir¬ 
cumstances; they have able men ' 
occupying high stations amongst 
them; and the morality of the 
church of Home has never been 
an im^diment to the schemes of 
her sons when directed to her own 
aggrandizement. Hence the trai¬ 
tors in Portugal arc supported by 
the. revenues of the church in 
Spain. Eight millions of reds of 
ecclesiastical property have been 
supplied to enable these exiles to 


disturb the peace of their native 
land. The Spanish clergy reproach 
Ferdinand for his indecision, and 
throw every obstacle in the way 
of the negociation, and pufsue 
every measure calculated to pro¬ 
mote a coubter-revoltttion, or to 
cherish a spirit of insubordination 
in Portugal. Their means ate 
powerful, but we trust they will 
be firmly and wisely resisted. The 
traitors have not.been repulsed; 
but they have gained no advantage 
that promises to be permanent: 
and when the divisions of the allied 
troops come in contact with them^ 

‘ they must be immediately driven 
back. That they will receive 
shelter in Spain we cannot doubt i 
but that shelter will be covered by 
some subterfuge, similar to those 
with which she supplied them 
witli arms and ammunition. 

The Swiss guards have been 
withdrawn from Madrid, and are 
on tlieir return to France. Should 
they be followed by the remaining 
troops of that nation, the internd 
peace of Spain will^ be placed in 
a very precarious situation; and- 
however unwilling the present au¬ 
thorities may be to acquiesce in tbe 
establishment of a Uew constitu- ■ 
tion in Portugal, we are persuaded 
they will give way rather than 
openly face the danger that pre¬ 
sents itself. They have not suf¬ 
fered the British minister to leave 
Madrid; ap4 though the tone 
assumed by Ferdinand is lofty, 
yet he haa given no pledge, either 
by word or deed, that can be 
considered security for his 
future conduct. He will most 
probably concede; but those who 
watch for the welfare of Europe 
will remember that his counsel¬ 
lors (it may be said rulers)* will 
not fail, as soon as a favourable 
moment* arrives, to resume their 
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former line of policy, and repre¬ 
sent his concessions as forced, and 
therefore not binding. 

An alarm has prevailed that 
France is about to break her 
neutrality, and enter into the de¬ 
signs of Spain with regard to 
Portugal, from the sudden visit 
of Prince Polignac to his native 
country. It would rather appear 
that he had returned for the trans¬ 
action of private business, taking 
advantage of the absence of Mr. 
Canning from the seat of govern¬ 
ment, as a time when his non¬ 
residence in London would not 
interfere with public affairs. 

Rome. — The last month has 
furnished information from Rome, 
which must convince all but the 
most prejudiced persons that the 
tyrannical character of the papacy 
is still unchanged. Two edicts 
have been issued and carried into 
execution; the one forbidding 
Jews to receive any service what¬ 
ever from a Christian, and the 
other restoring the use of sanctu¬ 
aries. The former is merely a 
petty display of arbitrary power, or 
a persecuting spirit: and though a 
vexatious interference in the rights 
of private life, yet, as it chiefly 
turns upon the lighting fires and 
candles on Saturdays, will produce 
in that warm climate, except in 
cases of sickness, no serious in¬ 
convenience, whilst it strongly 
points out what manner of spirit 
influences the head of the Romish 
government. The other exalts 
the temporal dignity of the church 
at the expense of the*civil autho¬ 
rity ; but it exhibits in a striking 
light the total disregard of that 


establishment to any principles of 
morality and good order, when 
even in this enlightened age it can 
adopt a measure conducive to ren¬ 
dering the ecclesiastical states the 
resort of ruffians and criminals of 
every description for no other pur¬ 
pose but to magnify the spiritual 
above thh temporal power. 

* Java. —The Javanese, under the 
mild influence of British govern¬ 
ment, were amongst the most or¬ 
derly of her eastern subjects. 
Since the restoration of that island 
to the Dutch, and the renewal of 
those arbitrary and oppressive 
measures, which have invariably 
accompanied the exercise of do¬ 
minion in the hands of that nation, 
these have rebelled and followed 
up their exertions for the recovery 
of their liberty with so much vigour 
and success, that only Batavia and 
its immediate dependencies can be 
said to remain under European 
controul. The government of the 
Netherlands is making great exer^ 
tions for the support of its autho¬ 
rity in that quarter, and ships of 
war crowded with soldiers have 
been hastened thither. The exact 
number of these arc not known; 
but out of four, carrying nearly 
six thousand men, only one is 
known to have proceeded safe 
down the English Channel; ano¬ 
ther is reported to have been lost, 
and all hands io have perished ; 
the other two have been wrecked 
on their own coasts, when on the 
point of sailing, and the greater 
part of the crews perishc^ of 
fourteen hiihdrcd persons on omrd 
one of these, nine hundred were 
drowned. 
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Degreu conferred Jan, 19, 

M. A. 

Canington, Edm. Fred. Queen's CoH. 
Coventry, Hon. and Rev. T^mns Henry, 
Ch. Ch. Grand Compounder. 

Bade, IVillmin^Ulaliin, Ball. Coll. 
M'Leau, Dunold, Ball. Coll. 


Dec, 24. 

Robert Wiliam Goodenough, William 
F.mnianucl Page, Frederick Biscoe, John 
Hubert Hall, and Henry Partington, were 
admitted actual Students of Christ Church, 
having been elected from Westminster in 
May lost. 
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BACHELORS' COMMENCEMENT, January 20. 
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Trin. 

Pet. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Magd. 

Joh. 

Trin. 


Coke, 

Yerbury, 

Murray, 

•Garland, 

Hire, 

•Boydell, 

•Davis, J. 

Tooke, 

Woodward, Joh. 
•Grice, Qu. 
W'ihon, Trin. 
Brett, Trin. 
Brewin, Trin. 
•RadclillV, Magd. 
Gilby, Jun. Clare 
Ulutfim, Cai. 
Burroughes, Joh. 

Digby, 

Clive, 

Hare, 

Silver, 

Rawlings, 

Everett, 


Joh. 

Joh. 

Qii. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Job. 


•Morse, 
White, 
Brydges, 
Myall, 


C.C.C. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Cath. 


Maude, Jcs. 

Cooper, C.C.C 

Wymer, Joh. 

Wright, Trin. 

Smith, Sen. Magd. 


Smyth, 
•Rawlings, 
•Macarthy, 
•Marcus, 
Hoyle, 
•Hutchins, 
Goodwin, 
Partcc, 
Inge, 


Tr. H. 

Emm. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Joh. 

C.C.C. 

Emm. 

Chr, 

Trin. 


•Agar, 
•Biddulph, 
Bowden, 
Chell, Jun. 
•Cheere, 
('rirhlow, 
•Darby, 
•Dymoke, 
•Gibson, 
Gooilden, 
Green, 
Hartley, 
•Hutchins, 
Kitehin, 
•I.aw'Hon, 
•Leach, 
Ness, 
Powcl, 
Pullen, 
•Scott, 
Spenser, 
Sprigge, 
Stimson, 
•Siopford, 


Jcs. 

Clare 

Qu. 

Joh. * 

Qu. 

Trill. 

Down. 

Trin. 

Jes. 

Jes. 

JpM, 

Chr. 

Jes. 

Qu. 

Sid. 

Jes. 

C.(*.C. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Pet. 

Cai. 

Trin. 


Strangways, Joh. 


The following gentlemen were admitted 
to irsrotat degrees: 

^ ^ t I 


llclsham,! 1 cn.C.C.C. 
Wilson, John Cath. 
Armitage, B. Trin. 


Cubitt, Geo. Cai, 
Laiigtun,Aug. Cai. 
Living&tone, Joh. 


Admitted B. A. 

Smith, W.G. Trin. Coll. 

Fenn, Patrick, St. John’s. 

Hill, Robert, St Jhhn's. 

The following are to be the Suljecto of 
EMminaiion in the Ust week of the Lent 
term, 1828;— 

1. Jhe Gospel of St Mark. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Paley's Eridences of Christiamty. 

3. The First and Second Boolu of 

JUnopbon’i Memorabilia. • 


4. The Second Book of Horace’s 

Epistles. . 

The Hulsean prb f for the last year is 

ndjiidged to William Mirhiul Mayers, of 
Catharine Hall, for his dissertadon on the 
following subject A criiical Exttmiw^ 
tim of onr Savwut*» DiscomMt with 
to the Eiidenre tv/ncA they afford of^ hU 
Divine Nature:* 

The following is the subject of the Hulsean 
prishv^Asay for the present year:—'' The 
ConteftHon itetween Vaul and Bamam. 

The Rev. Temple Chevalliw, M. A. of 
Catharine Hall, has been re appwnted 
Hiihcan Lecturer for the year 1827. 

The Rev. Challii Paroissien, M. A. 
Fellow of Clare Hall, is elected one of the 
Senior Fellows of that bocicty. 



Univertitif4thd Clerical Intelligence. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Airey, Rev. W. M. A. of Quecn'i College, 
to tl|e Perpetual Curacy of Hexham, 
Northumberland. PatronSf Col. and Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

Baker, Francis, to the-Rectory of Wylye. 
Patron, the Earl of Pembroke, 

Borwell, John H. Coktes, M. A- of Queen's 
College, Oxford, is licensed, by the Uev. 
Precentor Bartlam, to the ftbc and en¬ 
dowed Grammar School of Plymouth. 

Brown, L. R. M. A. to the Rectory of 
Saxmundham, Suffolk. Patron, U. L. 
North, Esq. of Little Gleniham Hall. 

Browne, William, B. A. Rector of Marlcs- 
ford, to the Rectory of Little Glemhain, 
with the Perpetual Curacy of Groat 
Glemlmm annexed, in Sufiblk. Patron, 
1>. L. North, Ksq. 

Chapman, W. H. M. A. to be Second 
Master of the Charter-house. 

Coyte, James, M. A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Farnham, Suffolk. Patron, 
D. L. North, Esq. 

Davison, W. M. A. to the Deanery or 
Pendias of Hartington. Patrons, the 
Trustees under the Will of the late Sir 
Hugh Bateman. 

Day, C- Vicar of Rushmere, Suffolk, to 
the Perputtial Curacy of Playford, in the 
s.ime county. 

Kimiiii, Robert, R. A. of Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, to the Vicarage of Fingringh(»e, 
Essex, on the preKcntalion of his father, 
the late Peter Finiiin, Esq. of Dedham. 

Ilaliward, N. \V. M. A* to the Rectory of 
Mildon, Suffolk. Patroness, Mrs. Hall- 
ward, of Assington. ^ 

Headlam, J. Rector of WycliflTe, to be 
Archdeacon of Richmond. 

Morgan, Thomas, D^ D. to tho Vicarage of 
Llansadiira, i'aninrvon. Patron, Adin. 
Sir T. Foley. 

Musgrave, Charles, M. A. Vicar of Whit- 
kirk and Perpetual Curate of Houndhay, 
in Yorkshire, to the Vicarage of Halifax, 
Yorksliire. 

Pellew, the Hon. and Rev. George, M. A. 
of Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford, and 
Prebendary of Canterbury, to the Rec¬ 
tory of St. George, with St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, in that city. 

Pendrill, E. Curate of Killabcbyll,* to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Llanguick, 
roorganshire. Patroness, Mrs. Basi^t. 

Thomason, — to the Curacy of Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. 

Vaughan, W. to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Astley. Patrons, the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury. 

Ward, W.M. B.A. to the Vicarage of 


Ifartington, Derbyshira. Patrdtt; the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Williams, Orlando Hamlyn, B. A. of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, has been inMituted, 
by the Rev. Precentor Bartlam, to the 
Rectory of Clavelleigh, otherwise Clo- 
velly, Devoti. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Abrahall, J. C. J. no>kyn, M. A. Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and MasA 
of Bruton Free Grammar School, to Jane, 
third daughter of Edward Dyne, Esq. 
solicitor, Bruton. 

Banner, Benjamin Halford, Rector of 
Bansha, lute Fellow of St. John's Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and nephew of the Abp. 
of Cashel, to Helena, vridow of the late 
Thomas Blackall Buckworth, Esq. and 
daughter of the Rev. Marshal Clarke, 
Abbey, Tipperary. 

Riddulph, Theophilus, M. A. Fellow of 
Corpus C’hristi College, Oxford, to Ca¬ 
therine, eldest daughter of John Linden, 
Esq. of Weston Court, Somerset. 

Deniainbray, Franci.s, Fellow <if Pembroke 
College, Oxford, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Francis Findoii, Esq. of 
Shipston-on-Stour. 

Paul, Robert Bateman, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Witteii- 
ham, Berks, to Kosamira, dau..ihter of 
the Rev. H. Twopeny, Rector of Little 
Carterton, Rutland. 

Ranken, Charles, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Isabella, daughter 
of Edward Long Fox, M. D. of Bris- 
lington House. 

Watkinson, Robert, R. D. Fellow of Em¬ 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Harby, ofCarollnc-placo, Mfcklenburgh- 
square. 

Wiiithrop, William, Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge, to Frances Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. George 
Feaclmm, Vicar of Dorking. 

% _ 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Adin, Thomas, Rector of Charlotte Town, 

^ Prince Edward's Island. 

Bartholomew, Richard, Rector of Dunsfold, 
Surrey, 

Bonney, Oeofge» Vkar of Sandon, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

Buchanan, John, Perpetual Curate of 
Weston Underwood, and Vicar of North 
Grinstune, York^ire—a most intimate 
acquaintance of Coitper, the Poet. 
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To CovreipondenU^ 


On the 27lh ult at the Lodge of All Souls' 
College* after a long illnessi Uie Hon. 
and Right Rev. Edward LeooEi Lord 
Bishop of Oxford* and Warden of All 
Souls. Ills Lordship was elected Fellow 
of All Souls from Christ Church. In 
IB 15, on the death of Dr.-Jackson, he 
was promoted to the See of Oxford; and, 
in 1817, succeeded Dr. Isham as War¬ 
den of All Souls. His Lordship was 
born in 1767, took the degree of K.C. L. 
in 1791, and of D. C. L. in 1S05. He 
4pras the seventh son of William, the 2d 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

CoLLiNsoN, Sei*tiuvs, D. D. Provost of 
Queen's College, Oxford, Margaret Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity, Prebendary of Worces¬ 
ter,amd Rector of DowUah W ake and Dow- 
lish West, Somersetshire, in his 88th year. 
The duties of his Provostship, to which 
situation he was unanimously elected, and 
which he enjoyed for a longer period 
than any former Provo«t, were discharged 
by. him with great'abihty, diligence, and 
discretion. By the Society, over which 
he so long presided, his memory will be 
cherished with grateful veneration. In 
1798, he was unanimously elected Mar¬ 
garet Professor of Divinity. In his oiBce 
of Professor he laboured with unex¬ 
ampled eflidency and zeal. The Lec¬ 
tures on the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of Kitgland, which he delivered 
in that capacity, evinced deep reiegrch, 
sound judgment, correct and enlarged 
views religion, and great moderation. 
He wasjustly esteemed by the Univerdty, . 
as having rendered a most important 
service by those Lectures. So great, 
was his anxiety to be useful in that 
department, that he delivered a Course 
of Lectures at the age of eighty, ^lle 
frequently frcaclied before the Univer¬ 
sity, even #hen he had arrived at a very 
advanced age. The sermons which he 
delivered before that audience, exhibited 
decisive proofs of a vigorous and acute 
mind, habituated to calm and patient 
inquiry, and to close and accurate rea¬ 
soning. His delivery was peculiarly 
impressive, and never failed produce 


A very powerful effect on the minds of 
his numerous hearers. His character 
was marked by very high independence. 
To ail public institutions of acknow¬ 
ledged utility he was a liberal benefactor. 
In social Intercourse he exhibited a dis¬ 
position singularly benevolent. No un¬ 
charitable nor unkind expressions fell 
from his lips. He possessed remarkable 
urbanity of manners, and retained, even to 
the lost cAu'hision of life, unabated cheer- 
« fulness and unimpaired energy of mind. 
Though his frame was Weak and delicate, 
yet he enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health, the reward of the regular habits 
to which he had adhered from bis ear¬ 
liest years.—After a very short illness, 
he closed a long and useful life, which 
had been uniformly dUtinguished by un¬ 
affected piety. Dr. Colliiison took his 
degree of M.A. in l767; B.D. in 1792\ 
and D.D, in 1793, In 177S he was pre¬ 
sented to the Rectories alwve-racntioiied, 
of which J. Hanning, Esq. is the patron. 
In 1796 he succeeded Dr. Fothcrgill as 
Provost of Queen's College; and in 1798, 
as before stated, was elected^ Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, in the ro6m of Dr. 
Neve, of Merton College. Dr. CoUinson 
was for some years one of the City Lee - 
tiircrs, but resigned in 1795. 

Ilallward, John, Vicar of Assington, Suffolk, 
Knight, Samuel, M. A. Vicar of llallGui, 
York, 

Lloyd, Thos. Vicar of Albrighton, Salop. 
Mitchell, W, Rector of Corlcigh and Bar- 
wick, I'evon. 

Nelson, Thomas, Vicar of Owersby and 
Kirby-cum-Oagodhy. 

Olivier, D. S. Rector of Clifton, Beds, 
Richards, J. Victir of Wedmore, Somerset. 
Robinson, R. B. Broughton, M. A. Rector 
of Waterstock, Oxon, and KnunlngCou, 
Bucks. * 

Smyth, Charles J. Rector of Fakenliam, 

. and Vicar of Catton, Norfolk. 

Kiillingfteet, Jame| llector of llothom. 
Thomas, — D. D. Rector of the Union of 
CloyduglPand Prebendary of Shruie. 
Williams, Wm. Rector of Melbouriie-cum- 
Holt, Leicestershire. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICJVTIONS. 


** The High Cfrnreh Vindicated," in 
Fourth Charge to the Clergy of New York. 
By'Bishop Hobart. 

Sermon on the present Distresses of the 
Country. By the Rev. £. Edwards, In- 
euntfaeot Curate of Marsden, 

Instructions in reading the Liturgy. By 
the Rev. J. H* Hewlett, M. A. Reading 
Chaplain at and Vicar Nol- 

lington, Sussex,_ 


Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Hon. and Rev. A. G. Spencer, Archdea¬ 
con of Bermuda, 6cc. 

.Seven Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. 
By the Rev. T. Young, A. M. Rector of 
Giliing, near York; 

Howell and Stewart's Catalogtie of Eng¬ 
lish Tlwology, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Sermons. 
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Art. I. —A Sermon^ preached in the Cathedral Church of Cheetey^ on 
Sunday, November 5, 1820. By Epwahd Copleston, D.D, Dean 
of Cheeier, and Provost of Oriel College^ Oxford. Murray and 
Rivingtons. London, 1826. 

This Sermon is prefaced by a dedication (o. the Bisbop of Chester, 
in which the author adverts briefly to some d die leading views of his 
discourse, as having ioifg been familiar to his own mind; mentions it as 
among die advantages of his unsolicited preferment at Chester, that it 
had introduced him to the friendship of the Bishop; and bears the same 
honourable testimony with others as to die manner in which that diocese 
is conducted. We are particularly tempted to notice this dedicadon, 
because it appears to us to say neither too much nor too little «*here 
is neither the coldness of formal acknowledgments, nor the repeHipg 
language of fulsome panegyric. Dr. Copleston evidently feels what 
he has stated himself to feel; and the testimony which he bears to the 
private and episcopal character of his Diocesan, is expressed with ^ 
equal truth and delicacy. 

The text is John xvi. £. — The time cometh ihal mhoeo^j^' kiHeUs. 
you will think that he doeth God service. 

After a brief illustration of the passage, as verified in the first ages 
of the Church, the preacher cakes occasion to notice inctdentally one 
decisive reason, why God in his wisdom chose that period of time for 
sending his Son into the world. Had,the Jewish rulers still possessed 
the power of the sword, humanly spewing, the Christian Ctiurcb could 
not have had its beginning at Jerusalem. Whereas, und«r the protec¬ 
tion of the Roman government, it struck its roots deep into that soil, 
where it first was planted, and thus proved to all ages that it grew out of 
Judaism as its parent stock: —** that the Church of Christ is the Jewish 
Church arrived at its full maturity, freed from all those restraints and 
institutions which were adapted to its temporal state, and which were 
preparatory only to the display of its pure and spiritual character.”— 
P. 8. ^ > 
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ISO 2)f. Copleston*$ Sermon* 

“ The laws and institutions of Moses were framed for this World. The king¬ 
dom of Israel was a kingdom of this world. It was maintained’ therefore by 
all those means and expedients which the kingdoms of this world necessarily 
em^oy to secure their existence and their prosperity, whether against foreign 
or domestic enemies. It differed from all those kingdoms, inasmuch ns tlie law 
and the religion of the state were one and the same; and the civil governor’s 
chief duty was, to^execute the declared will of God, as the will of God, in the 
government of his people. But the policy, the means, and the force employed 
we,re the same with those of all earthly potentates: and too well we know, that 
earthly motives and passions often operated upon the minds of their kings, as 
powerfully as upon the most ambitious and self-wil|ed monarebs of the heathen 
nations. 

It is well to impress upon the mind of every reader of the Old Testament 
this important principle; because not only does much evil arise to themselves 
from not duly attending to it, but a most unfair advantage has been taken by 
the enemies of religion, of the acknowledged vices and imperfections of those 
characters who are most (Conspicuous in the Jewish history. We should always 
bear in mind that they were instruments for maintaining the law and the worship 
of Israel until Christ should come. Their moral character is generally defective, 
and it is often highly vicious. Even when they executed their office aright, it 
may frequently have happened that human motives were as powerful with them, 
or even more powerful, than a sense of religious duty: but whenever human 
motives prevailed so far as to supersede their religious duly, or to make them 
forget their subordinate character, forget the allegiance they owed to GocL and 
the paramount obligation of his service, they were rejected by him,'and mhers 
substituted in their place. Thus Saul vvas rejected from being king o\er Israel, 
not on account oT nis proud, his vindictive, or his ambitious character; but 
because he disobeyed God’s word declared by his prophet; and instead of 
making hrs policy subservient to the support of religion, insulted the majesty 
of God, by making religion an engine of state policy. And David was placed 
on his throne, “ a man after God’s own heart,’’ not because of the perfection of 
his moral character, for wc know it was grievously imperfect, but because he 
had a just and deep sense of God’s authority—because be knew that God was 
the especial ruler of the people of Israel—that his will was to be their law— 
that the maintenance of tho established religion was his chief duty—and that 
in the execution of the kingly office this duty would be for ever uppermost in 
his mind.” P. 4—6. 

These remarks, the justice and importance of which it is unnecessary 
for us to point out, lead to some observations on the manner in which 
the Jewish law was finally abrogated. The feasts, the form of worship, 
the distinction of meats and of days, and all the ordinances of the law, 
were allowed to disappear gradually; though not necessary means of 
edification, they were tolerated and even rcspcctea by the gospel:— 
a lesson to us, as the preacher justly states, in mentioning tliis circum¬ 
stance, of liberality and forbearance towards one anotlicr, in all the 
minor acts of religious duty. But with the severe penal laws of tlic 
Mosaic dispensation the case was different; “ and it is well deserving 
of notice, that as to the abrogation of these laws in his own Church, 
our Saviour did not leave his disciples uninstructed when he was taken 
from them.” (P. 8.) On many occasions he censured the blind zeal 
of his followers, when it was about to break forth into aets of violence ; 
aiid admoniafaing them that his kingdom was not of this world, he 
taught them that it was no^to be advanced by this world’s weapons. 
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Th;it the Chur^eh of Rome has not acted upon the principle laid 
down by our blessed Lord» and that it has long laboured to establish 
and maintain a system of temporal greatness and authority! is Jkno^n to 
every, man who is at all conversant with ecclesiastical bistgry. To 
the character and claims of this Church, Dr. C. directs his attehtion 
through the remaining pages of his discourse. 

Many of the rites of the Churfb of Rome, as he asserts, after Mid¬ 
dleton and others, have a strange mixture of Paganism and Judaism, but 
deriving of course their title to authority—a most delusive title, as we 
have seen—from the Jewish Church. The claim of the Bishop of Rome 
to universal dominion was in accordance with the spirit by which the 
rulers of that see had long been guided : and how was the claim to be 
asserted, but by the usual expedients which earthly governments bdopt 
to acquire and preserve authority? “ The purity of the faith was to be 
.maintained by terror, by torture, by sanguinary executions: and men 
were taught to put their fellow-creatures to death as an act well- 
pleasing to God, and even beneficial to the unhappy sufferer himself.*' 
13. 

That Protestant Churches have not been altogether innocent of the 
crime of persecution, is a fact which Dr. C. fully adhiits; but he justly 
truces it, to the previous influence of the Romish Church:—it was a 
long time before the leaven of Popery had entirely worked out of our 
system. 

“ In reminding you however, of the share which even Protestant Chnrches 
have had in the guilt of persecution, it is necessary to point out a material dis¬ 
tinction between our case and that of the Church of Rome. The duty or the 
right of persecution we no longer assert. It never did form a part of our 
public professions. And now that our eyes are opened and our minds better 
informed, we not only disclaim it, but condemn it. We lament the errors of 
our forefathers, and we teach our children to avoid the same mistaken course, 
as being ofTensive to iLiod, and in direct disobedience to the commands of our 
Saviour. 

In behalf of the Church of Rome the same thing cannot be said :, nor 
indeed with the pretensions of ihat Church to infallibility is the plea possible. 
Individuals we know there are among Utem, composing perhaps the great 
majority of that communion, who lament, and reprobate, and abhor persecu¬ 
tions; but it is not with individuals that we are concerned: it is with the 
Church of Rome itself; and that Church neither has abandoned the claim, nor, 
however it may have disapproved the execpise of it in any particular case, has 
it ever condemned—it never can condemn the principle—for by so doing it 
would condemn the very principle upon which' its own arrogant pretenkions 
to preeminence and universal rule are founded." Pp. 17, 18. 

In support of these statements, a note of considerable length is sub¬ 
joined to tlie Sermon. It is well worthy of a careful perusal: our limits 
will not allow us to say much upon it: but the following is a brief 
extract:— 

In the Creed of Pope Pius IV. which receives the unqualified assent pf all 
members of the Romisn Church, the following clause, as translated by Mr. 
Butler, it contained. * I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things 
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deliveredf defined, and declared by the sacred Canons, and general Councils, 
and particularly by the holy Council uf Trent.’ Now one of the Canons of the 
fourtn Council of Lateran, a Council held in high esteem and veneration by the 
Romish Church, and cited as one possessed of preeminent authority by the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, expressly condemns all heretics, by whatever name the^ may be 
called. In the same Canon the secular legislatures, whatever be their powers 
or titles, are admonished, and, if necessaiy, are to be compelled, as they hope 
or desire to be considered faithful to the Church, to exert themselves to the 
utmost, to exterminate all those whom the^hurch defines to be heretics. If the 
princes, to whom this decree of the Charch shall cpme, neglect to obey, they 
are subject to excommunication. 

There is much more to the same purpoH: but this is enough for our pre¬ 
sent argument. It is enough, that the Council decrees that' those whom the 
Church condemns as heretics are to be delivered over to the secular power, to 
be punished in the manner that is due.* Such is the unrepealed decision of 
the Church of Rome, and a firm assent to this decision is declared in the 
acknowledged summary of faith, the Creed of Pius IV,” Pp. 26, 27. 

The history of papal domination is perfectly conformable to this 
decree: it exhibits the highest authorities in the Church of Rome as ‘ 
not merely concurring in acts of cruel outrage upon those who were 
not of the communion, but as actually triumphing in them. A solemn 
thanksgiving was made at Rome for the massacre of St. Bartholonttw, 
in 1572, accompanied with a jubilee to all Christendom! (See Note, 
p. 19.) 

Great pains have been taken by individuals of the Romish per¬ 
suasion to remove the apprehensions of Protestants in reference both 
to their creed and the spirit of their Church : they have contended that 
we misrepresent their principles, and that they abhor, not less than our¬ 
selves, every appearance of persecution. But we must never forget 
what Dr. C., in a preceding quotation, has most justly stated, that their 
disavowal is of no moment whatever. Suppose these vindicators to 
be as honest as possible—suppose them all to be as sincere in their 
declarations, in reference to their own feelings, as we hope many of 
them are, yet our concern is not with them, but with the dogmas of 
their Church.* Have the ruling powers of that Church shewn any 
disposition to abrogate the obnoxious dogmas ? 

_i_ 

* This point tn of such importance, that it can scarcely be too frequently urged. 
We make therefore no apology for introducing tlie subjoined passage, from the Kev. Mr. 
Mendbam's valuable work, ** An Account of the Indexes, &c. of the Church of Kome." 

“ A great delusion has long been and is now hanging over the ininds of men, particularly 
in this country, respecting the diaracter of the Church of Rome and her adherents. It 
becomes important to remind them that tins Is not to be sought in the declarations of 
individuals that communion, however respectable, which are worth nothing—absolutely 
nothing. The subjects of the Papacy have token the utmost possible pains to disqualify 
themselves from having any opinion, or being able to give any exposition on the subject 
of their religion, which shall be independently and personally their own. The Homan, 
beyond any other professedly Christian sect, is boimd to its peculiar faith and disei])liDe 
by original engagements the most sacred, the most precise, the most extended, the must 
vigorous and it k«there that we are to look for its true and distinguishing character. 
No greater mercy of the kind was ever vouchsafed to the C^stian world by a com¬ 
passionate Province, tlian the CoSndl of Trent. However cautious the managers of it. 
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** They well know that this is the grand impediment to the concesnoti of 
those points which the members of their communion clamorously demand. 
They know that Protestants allege the systematic intolerance and the deliberate 
atrocities of the Church of Home as the ground of their refusal; they know 
that all history records them, and that the language of their own most solemn 
conventions is held by ns to be incapable of any other meaning. They know 
that their ablest divines and advocates have toiled night and day to remove tbe 
imputation, and that they labour by all the arts of sophist|y to reconcile the 
reason of men to their daring paradox.^ They know that all this war of words 
might be hushed by a single sentence from the acknowledged organ of authority 
in their own Church. They know it to be not only one of the simplest prin¬ 
ciples of common sense and the univefsal law of social life, that the same autho¬ 
rity which issues a decree is alone competent to revoke it, bilt that in this par¬ 
ticular the opinion of mankind never can be satisfied without such a revocation. 
Yet while society is shaken and convulsed to its very centre, while millions are 
denied the enjoyment of what they call their natural and social rights, because 
their Church has never yet been cleared from this accusation, they commit the 
vindication of its character in so plain a matter to wily priests and factious 
demagogues, instead of saying with calm and simple mgnily, what, if those 
agents of theirs speak truth may at any lime be said, * We are innocent of this 
charge ’—* We abjure the errors of our predecessors in the Church of Christ/ 
Pp. 33, 34. 

to return to tlie Sermon. 

On the question it^lf of Koman-catholic Emancipation, as it is 
called, we do not find that Dr. C. has expressed an opinion. Wliat- 
cver measures of concession can be safely adopted—safely, as it 
respects the Protestant Church of England, these he is willing to adopt. 
*'It is one happy effect,*’ he observes, "of the agitation which (he 
question has undergone in these more enlightened times, concerning the 
civil disabilities imposed upon our fellow-subjects of the Komish 
Church, that self-defence is now almost universally admitted to be 
the only justifiable ground for makipg any distinction at all/* (P. 15.) 
And, again, 

** What defensive measures ought to be adopted I have already said ia not a 
question for the consideration of iliis place. But being measures oL security 
only, they must by their very nature be variable, and adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of each particular age. It is useless therefore to declaim upon the 
general principles of liberty oti the one hand, or upon the corruptions of popery 
on the other. Both have a tendency to inflame the passions and to mislead the 
judgment, at the very time when it is most desirable that the mental perception 
should be clear and unembanassed, and that the mind should be calm, and 
unprejudiced, and undisturbed. 

** But although it he foreign to the province of religion to enter into the 
details of this subject, yet wherever duties are to be performed by members of 
Christ’s Church, whether in public or private life, the voice of religion may not 
improperly be. raised to guide and moderate men's minds in the discharge of 
those duties, and to set them on their guard against the evils which are most apt 
to ensnare them, Bpd to betray them into error/’ Pp< 20, 21. 

Tbe discourse concludes with some advice to all who take an eager 


they were obliged by many motives to speak out and declare themselves in canonsi in 
decrees, in anathemas, and above all in a creed, widely can none of them be recalled or 
canaUed ."—Prrfacet p. vi. 
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part in tliis much agitated question recommending to t1iose» who are 
hostile to concession, not to agitate their minds by a detail of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, but rather, when the practical ques¬ 
tion comes under consideration, to turn their attention from these 
things : and to the opposite class of politicians, not to bend religion to 
their political views, or to represent as slight and unimportant the diffe¬ 
rence between the pure doctrines of our Church, and that spurious 
mixture of fraud, of fable, of pricstcraff and superstition, wuth which 
the Church of Rome has corrupted mid overlaid the Gospel. 

If the false estimate I allude to of the difference between the Protestant 
and the Romish faith arise from inattention or from ignorance, we must pity 
cither the want of information, in matters concerning which it is so easily to 
be obtained, or tlie want of power to discriminate between things really so 
different in their own nature. But if from any selfish or any worldly motive 
this representation is ever made,—if party spirit, or a love of popularity, or a 
foolish desire of being thought liberal, or a dread of popish vengeance, or a 
mean subserviency to the political views of others—if these or any one of these 
motives possess the heart, and incline it to prevaricate in so sacred a cause, 
deep indeed is the guilt of that man, and flagrant the insult offered to the 
Majesty of heaven. But let not any one, as he values the honour of Goi and 
the peace and salvation of his own soul, let him not burden his conscience with 
a sin so grievous. Let him not thus provoke the righteous judgment of God. 
It is a wilful sacrifice of divine truth to worldly feelings and worldly interests. 
And as the Almighty rejected Saul from being king over Israel, when he pre¬ 
sumed to make religiou subordinate to bis schemes of policy, so will Christ 
reject those from a share in his kingdom, who are ashamed or afraid under any 
circumstances to^ confess him before men, or who think that any object upon 
earth can be so important as to justify a compromise of the pure word of God 
in order to obtain it.’’ Pp. 24, 25, 

In several of the above remarks we have followed, without exact 
acknowledgment, the reasoning of the Sermon. Upon several parts 
which have been mentioned we fed inclined to enlarge, partly to illus- 
trate,,aiid partly to confirm the views of Dr. Copleston; and it would 
be no unpleasant task, while we speak of the sound scriptural prin¬ 
ciples and lucid arguments of this discourse, to dwell especially upon 
the Christian moderation which it exhibits upon a subject peculiarly 
suited to kindle the passions; but, for brevity's sake, we pass over 
all these matters without further remark, simply to notice a statement 
(p. 35, Note) of the authetr's persuasion that the reign of Antichrist is 
drawing to a close. Wc venture tu indulge the same opinion; and wc 
think that it is countenanced by the signs of the times. A movement 
has taken place in several parts of Germany, which indicates that the 
papal system is no longer so firmly rooted in the minds of the people 
as it has hitherto been; and in Ireland events have recently occurred 
which seem to prove that ancient prejudices are giving way, and that 
the Reformation is really in progress. We are beginning, at length, 
to see the fruits of that extended system of education, although perhaps 
not Aways the most judiAous, which has for some time been carried 
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on with BO much zeal in that country, and the great benefit of placing 
the Scriptures in the hands of the people. I'he Report of the Refor¬ 
mation Meeting, held at Cavan, January 26th, abounds with most inter¬ 
esting information on tin's subject. It appears, on the authority of Lord 
Farnham and other names of high respectability, that a spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth into various parts of the country, and that scarcely a 
post arrives but it brings intelligence from the North, and from the 
South, and from the East^ and from the West, of Roman Catholics who 
have come over to the Establishjed Church.” From communications 
which have reached the above-mentioned Nobleman, he stated his 
belief that the conversions which have taken place in the course of a 
fciv months amount to about 750. It is the opinion of his Lordship, 
and of many enlightened persons, that numbers of the Irish are re¬ 
tained in the Romish Church, not by attachment to her doctrines and 
discipline, but by fear and shame; by fear of persecution, and that of 
a very serious kind, if they should desert their old communion,—and 
by shame on account of the reproach, which they must certainly en- 
couqter. If such be the facts, and we see no reason to doubt them, 
the peculiar hostility which has recently been manifested by Dr. Doyle 
and others of his communion against the Protestant Church, is of easy 
explanation; it is some evidence, we trust, that their time is short; 
and we cannot but cherish the hpoc that by perseverance in the mea¬ 
sures which have thus‘'far been successful, the irritating question of 
Catholic Emancipation may, on account of the diminishing numbers of 
Irish Roman Catholics, become daily of less interest and importance, 
till that corrupt and worldly system of religion shall have finally given 
way to the influence of the gospel of Christ* 


Aet II.— The Divine Government. By Soutiiwood Smith, M. D. 

London, Baldwin and Co. 1826. 

If a selfish and sinful being, entirely ignorant of or opposed to the 
principles of Christianity, should sit down and consider what he would 
wish the nature of the Divine Government to be, it does not appear 
that he could frame a system more congenial to his depravity, than 
that of which Dr. Smith is the advocate. By the adoption of tliis 
system, the most profligate might transferal! responsibility from them¬ 
selves to their ^faker;—by a happy ingenuity and a kind of moral 
alchemy, they might transform evil into good—their vices into virtues; 
and in the midst of crime, in the perpetration of the darkest deeds, 
exult in the distant prospect of universal restoration. Now, if con¬ 
sequences 80 monstrous and bo mischievous r-so utterly subversive not 
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only of religion, but of all virtue and morality whatsoever—arc found 
to result from the system under consideration, we shall not have much 
difficulty in concltRling that the system itself is founded in error, and 
supported by advocates whose judgment is blinded by their pride, 
their prejudices,* or their passions. That the consequences of Dr. 
Smith’s doctrine are such as they are above stated to be, is the point 
which we propose to establish. 

After having shown (without indeed any pew arguments in support 
of its truth) that the world did no{ make itself, nor establish those 
laws by .which it is governed, but that it was formed and is sustained 
by the hand of the Deity, Dr. S. proceeds to consider the “ manner in 
which" the Divine Government is administered,*' and at one stroke 
attempts the overthrow of the free-agency of man, and the contingency 
of human events. The existence of natural evil being traced to the 
wisdom and good pleasure of the Almighty, he next goes on to show 
that moral evil is derived from the same source—that, in fact, “moral 
evil is the same as natural evil with volition superadded.*” Now, if 
roan can no more controul the struggle of contending passions within 
him, than he can still the tempest, or arrest the progress of the whirl¬ 
wind, the endeavour or even the wish to eftect the one would be as 
fruitless and as ridiculous as to attempt the other:—so that, according 
to our author’s creed, the pursuit of virtue is not only vain but ridi¬ 
culous,—not only is the attainment of it altogether impossible, but the 
attempt to attain it is little less than impious. The volition with which' 
he has invested man, is either a non-entity, or, if it consist merely in 
the appetency of pleasure and the avoidance of pain, it is identified 
with the instinct which regulates the motions of the w^hole animal 
creation. Nor will the absence of violence alter its nature: it is the 
same thing as to a man’s free-agency, whether he be impelled by the 
rudest violence, or drawn by the finest thread, if both are equally beyond 
his power to resist. The volition therefore here conceded to man, is 

Vox et praeterea nihil.” 

That there is a difficulty, and perhaps, with o ir present faculties, 
an insuperable one, in reconciling the foreknowledge of the Deity with 
the free-agency of man, is readily admitted; though very few we would 
hope, and are inclined to believe, will think that Dr. S. has solved it: 
on the contrary, if the solution he proposes, reduce us to mere animal 
machines—if it be repugnant to our consciousness, (for fatalism is a 
doctrine as revolting to the feelings as it is forgotten or overlooked in 
the practice of the world)—if it tend to prejudice ftid paralyze all 
exertion in the pursuit of virtue—if it make commands a mockery, 

• If this definition of moral evil were allowed, would it not follow that the maniac 
and ioiot were " the most offendifig men alive ? ” 
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admonitions fruitless, and laws nugatory—we may coAclilde, ivlih mucb 
more probability of being right, and with much tti^e safety, (ibr^en 
admitting the truth of Dr. S/s doctrine, it*iS'dm that it was h^er 
intended to influence our practice, for in fact it does not and it never 
will,) that fatalism is the child of ignorance • and Jiresumption^ alike 
unnatural in its appearance and mischievous in its nature* 

But having explained ** the manner of (he. Divine Government^* in 
such a way as virtuallj; to absolve the su^lects of that government 
from their allegiance and responsibility,' Dr. S. Undertakes to dignify 
evil as much as he had depressed and despoiled man. In showing 
** the design of the Divine Government,” it is hiS object to prove that 
evil, natural and moral, is the ** means of producing ultimate good.” 
That God out of seeming ill is ever educing good, is not, and cannot 
be questioned; but in order that man should be good and happy he 
must needs have been created wicked and miserable, is, we confess, a 
startling paradox, and very much above our comprehension. So es¬ 
sential, however, is sin made for the welfare of man, that if we could 
conceive a person to have made the pilgrimage of life without ever 
being guilty of crime, or tainted with impurity, that person would not 
have known the very elements and first principles of virtue^: according 
to our author, “ he would have ho sense of its excellence—^no love of 
it—no desire to possess it.” ** Evil, be thou my good,*' would seem 
then to be tlie wisest resolution for a virtuous man to ,adopt; and the 
only question that then arises is, how it came to pass that the words 
good and evil” have found their way into the languages of the world, 
and that the idea of good and,£vil, distinct from that of happiness and 
misery, has found its way into the hearts of men. 

That moral evil is only so far evil as it produces pain, appears by 
no means a self-evident truth. Pain consequent upon an action or 
intention may be a proof of its being evil, but it does not follow 
that it makes it such. We may argue, from seeing a shadow, thtkX 
an opaque body is near; but it is clear that the shadow is not the cause, 
but the consequence of its opacity: so, if by an inseparable connexion 
in the nature of things, pleasure is made the attendant of virtuous ae^ 
tions, and pain of such as are vicious, it need not therefore necessarily 
be true that virtues or vices arc only so far praiseworthy or Criminal 
as they arc accompanied with these results. Had it indeed been so, 
it would be much more simple to have said, Please every one—avoid 
giving pain,'* than to say, as we now do, ** CAse to do evil—learn to 
do well.” ♦ 

The mischief, however, of this metamorphosis consists in this, that it 
would lead men to estimate guilt, not by its being an infringement of 

• P.51. 
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the laws, and a contempt of the authority of God, but by the^tneasure 
of unhappiness it would produce; so that a disregard of all 'the insti¬ 
tutions of religion-^ neglect of a diligent improvement of our talents 
—all sins that fall short of actual commission—and all those actions of 
a mixed character*which are sanctioned by Jesuitical patronage, would 
become, if not praiseworthy, at least indifferent and innocent. Such 
appears to be the danger of breaking up the fundamental and ejernal 
distinction between right and wrong,—a distinction which the mind 
acknowledges antecedently to its calculations of the happiness or misery 
which will result from the rectitude or depravity of its actions. 

Nor is the doctrine of moral evil being the stepping-stone to excel¬ 
lence, of less mischievous tendency. We have already observed that 
a conviction of this fact would be diametrically opposed to the acqui¬ 
sition and practice of virtue. It would lead men—nay, according to 
Dr. S. it would oblige them, (if we arc at all bound to make the best 
improvement of our moral and intellectual endowments of which our 
nature is susceptible) -—it would absolutely oblige them to practise every 
species of impiety; to be not only initiated, but brought to perfection 
in the nursery and school of vice, and to plunge into the lowest depths 
of depravity, as the only road to eminency in virtue. This surely ap¬ 
pears a very hazardous experiment. " 

Facilis descensus Averno; 

Sed revocarc gradum, superasque evadcre ad auras, 

Hoc opus—hie labor est.*' 

According to Dr. S.’s notion, extremes do indeed appear to meet; 
yet the doubts, and difficulties, and dangers attending such an attempt 
as, according to that notion, is requisite for the attainment of excellence, 
would be apt to deter most men from making the experiment, how¬ 
ever well persuaded they might theoretically be that it would terminate 
successfully. We are told* “ that it is the direct and certain tendency 
of moral evil to extend and improve the moral attainments;—for that if 
it did not exist, human nature would be deprived of its brightest or¬ 
naments, and incapable of possessing its mos^.cxa'^cd virtues.** By the 
same reasoning it would appear f that angels, and all the intelligences 
above the rank of man, cannot but be passionate and implacable, proud 
and unfeeling, strangers to joy, and incapable of glory, neither possessed 
of fortitude, nor ever crowned with victory. If this be the case, they 
must envy man the benefits of the Fall, and regret that they are placed 
in such circumstance^that they cannot imitate his conduct, nor con¬ 
sequently be the companions of his fate. 

No one refuses to acknowledge the difficulty of comprehending the 
nature and origin of evil, and liow all things shall be made in the end 
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to promote' tbe hkppiness of those who love God,—hut on this point 
also w£ repeat^ that there is no satisfaction whai|0^er in the solution 
which Dr. S. proposes. What emanates from the great and only Source 
of what is good and happy, cannot, one would suppose, be other than 
goodness and happiness; it seems impossible that it should be other¬ 
wise—that anything else should exist. The actual state of things, 
however, contradicts our preconceived opinions. Evil and misery con¬ 
front us every where: we must either conclude, therefore^ contrary to 
our own experience, contrary to fhe moral sense within us, that the ex¬ 
pressions, evil and miserable, are only libels upon the character of what 
is good and happy; or, which we must be reduced to at last, confess 
that we cannot comprehend the matter—that the line of our under¬ 
standing is too short to fathom the mystery; and it would seem but 
prudent to soar with trembling pinions*’ into those regions of meta¬ 
physical speculation, and holding fast what we can understand, ** to 
wait the great teacher—Death, and God adore." This may be what Dr. S. 
would call *' being paralyzed with a false fearbut such a fear appears 
to us to be the genuine offspring of humility, and the best warrant of 
security. Whether Dr. S. has done wisely in shewing himself to be 
free from the salutary restraints of this feeling, and in asserting his 
independence by the liberty or licentiousness of his opinions, we will 
leave it with our readers to determine. But when he has acknow¬ 
ledged,* “ that upon every subject whatever our comprehension is 
equally obscure and imperfect," and has confessedf “ that the origin 
of evil lies beyond the reach of our present faculties;" and while with 
real or affected candour he thinks it not hnpossiblel ** that he may be 
under those common influences by which men impose upon themselves 
respecting the conclusivcness of their own reasonings," we cannot but 
think Dr. S. somewhat bold (to use no stronger expression) when he 
peremptorily pronounces, on a point ^confessedly disputable, (the eter¬ 
nity of punishment) that if the wicked are to be punished eternally, 
the conduct of the Deity “ is worthy of th.e mind that plotted the In¬ 
quisition," 8cc, ; and if he shudders at the thought of an eternity of 
punishment, he might also (it appears to us) tremble when he ascends 
the tribunal and records his decision, that if he is wrong, the Almighty 
is malevolent. If an emancipation from the “ prejudice of system," 
and a total disregard of all human authority and assistance, give rise 
to expressions so presumptuous, or so ungiiarc^d as these, we hesitate 
not to avow our heartfelt desire (without intending any affront to rea¬ 
son or liberalism) that the reign of such prejudice, and the slaver}', if 
it so be, of such system may 'for ever continue. 

The actual state of things—the manner and design of the Divine 
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Government-rbeing accommodated to his systemi our author formally 
iutroduces the granc^ doctrine of Universal llestoration. Upon reason 
and revelation, as the pillars of his faith, he undertakes to build up 
bis system ; the witnesses to which he appeals are competent and un¬ 
exceptionable; the pillars on which he builds can never be shaken; 
but he may uuhitentionally mistake, or wilfully misinterpret the evi¬ 
dence ot these witnesses. Upon the pillars and ground-work of the 
truth he may raise a supcrstructui*e of error ;-^we shall see, as we pro¬ 
ceed, whether he has done so. From the testimony of reason it is 
inferred, that any other end of the Divine Government than the.final 
restoration of all men to a state of purity and perfection, is inconsistent 
with the character of the Deity, as a Being of infinite goodness. Now, 
if we might anticipate the appearance of the other witness, (though to 
this we suspect Dr, S. may demur,) we would say, upon the evidence 
it has to give, that as far as regards the Governor of the world him¬ 
self, the end of his administration is the happiness and salvation of his 
creatures. He would have all men conic to the knowledge of the 
truth; but that as respects man, the Deity will not compel him, without 
hia own consent and co-operation, to become virtuous; and tliat if he 
refuses to acquiesce in the intentions and offers of mercy, revealed 
and proposed to him by the benevolence of Godand if by this he 
may be said to frustrate the design of Omnipotence, and to oppose the 
will of his Maker, that he may with truth be said to frustrate the 
designs, and effectually to oppose the will of God. That the will of 
God, in this sense, is not irresistible, is implied in the petition of the 
Lord's Prayer, in which we pray, that it may be done on earth, both 
by ourselves and others, as it is in heaven; and the condemnation of 
sinners, throughout the Old and New Testament, is ascribed to their 
own unwillingness to pursue those means which have been appointed 
and intended for their salvaticm;—an unwillingness which it is in their 
own power to overcome, for otherwise the passages alluded to mean 
nothing. So chat while tlie goodness of God wills the salvation of all, 
the perverseness or negligence of each individual ^ay so far frustrate 
that will, as to preclude himself from a participation in those blessings 
which the goodness of God has provided and promised, sufficiently 
and freely, to all who endeavour to be what they ought to be, and 
therefore what they may be. Besides, however difficult it may be to « 
reconcile the punishment of sinners with the goodness of their Creator, 
sttUwe would with confidence appeal to everyone’s conscience, to say, 
whetlter, in his own case, with tlte alternative of eternal life and eternal 
death before him, it ever entered into his head to suspect, much less to 
cliarge his Maker with the want of benevolence* In spite of all he has 
written to the contrary, wc,are persmtded that Dr. S. himself, (if ever 
he held the \loctrine which lie now abjures and reprobates,) never did 
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and never could harbour such a suspicjion, or prefer each a charge^ 
with his' own case only in review. ^ 

The next point at which we are at issue with Dr. S. is the inference 
to be drawn from the nature of punishment; which* as far as experi¬ 
ence teaches us* is corrective. It is not disputed* that in this life* 
which is a state of discipline, punishment is Corrective, and sent in 
mercy; and beyond this we can learn nothing from experience* and 
little or nothing from analogy; for* unless we have first proved that 
there will be a second state of trial* any arguments as to tbe nature of 
punishment, from what man now is, namely* a being under an ordered 
course of discipline, are* at best* conjectures, and most likely the off¬ 
spring of the imagination, or “ of system*” rather than the deductions 
of reason. The force of analogy consists* in reasoning from what is 
well known to what is less so, or from what is well known, ad simile 
quid. But Dr. S.’s analogy proceeds from the knowledge of the actual 
state of our present existence, not indeed to the nature and circum¬ 
stances of a state less knawn^ or known to resemble our present condi¬ 
tion, but of a state which is not known to exist at all; i. e. a second 
state of probation after we have left this world. To expect “ *to find 
any example in all the records of hwnan experience^ in which the cer¬ 
tain and final consequence of any species of moral evil is pure, un- 
mixed misery,” or to be surprised at not "findingf tbe doctrine of final 
punishment supported by some appearance in naiuref hysome testimony 
of experience, is equally fruitless and unpbilosophical; and to say that 
it can be supported by no induction of reason, is bold indeed, but per¬ 
haps not the more on that account to be relied on. For if this life be 
a state of probation, and if when death puts.an end to (at least) tbe 
present “ circumstances ” of the discipline he has to undergo, the moral 
character of man has infinitely degenerated instead of improved under 
the exercise of a system of corrective,punishment, are we to suppose 
that in the second, or third, or fourth* or any other limited time allotted 
for bis further trial, he will have greater facilities of improvement than 
he has had in this ! To the strong, and to many* the successful motives 
which lead to improvement in this life* the impenitent has become cal¬ 
lous; every time he has blunted the edge of conscience by disre¬ 
garding or drowning its suggestions; he has weakened the force of those 
motives, under whose influence alone he can be brought to repentance: 
every day* tlierefore* his return to the paths of rectitude becomes loss 
probable* as the motives to injduce him to return lose their power. 
And if the system of corrective punishment, as pursued in our present 
state, appears ‘ (as far as experience instructs us) to fall short of the 
design of the Divine Government: and if a system, which has failed 
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of producing its contemplated effects, will go far towards strengthening 
what it was intended to destroy, there seems little reason that the copr 
tinuance of the same system would, by its duration alone, effect that, to 
which in its nature it has been proved inadequate. But the argument 
upon this point will depend mainly on the fact, that the punishment 
which uniformly follows guilt, does not necessarily or even ordinarily 
correct it. Superadded to the invariable consequence' of guilt (the 
upbraidings of conscience), is the punishment which is imposed by 
human legislation.^ Yet this two-fold'correction, aided too and assisted 
by every means of inducing reflection and promoting repentance, does 
not uniformly, perhaps not usually, succeed in dissuading or deterring 
offenders from the further violations of the laws of God and man. 
Obduracy is not the growth of a single year. “ Nemo repent^ fuit 
turpissimus.’* Yet at each successive step, the progress of vice has 
been marked alternately by corrective punishment and repeated crime. 
And if in the next (supposed) time of trial, more severity should be 
exercised, would it not seem to impeach the mildness of the present 
administration, and to bring in question the excellency of that wisdom, 
which having failed in its first attempt to restore mankind, should be 
forced to remodel its plan, and repeat the ex])criment ? For the same 
^fficulties, or rather infinitely greater difficulties, would still have to 
be Overcome; and if with the fairest opportunities^with a freedom 
from that callousness, which guilt, if persisted in, induces,—with every 
thing to hope and every thing to fearif, with these advantages, a 
system, carried on by the infliction of present punishment calculated to 
correct the errors and wickedness of mankind, leaves them ten times 
worse than it found them, itw^ould appear that it must be coercion, not 
correction,—force not freewill—which must be resorted to, to reclaim 
them. At the separation of the good from the bad, at the first day of 
judgment, (for according to Dr. S. there would be days of judgment 
at different intervals of time throughout eternity,) besides the increase 
of depravity, and consequently the i)roporiionale diminution of the 
strength of all the common and familiar motives to improvement, all 
the advantages arising from the instructions, the exhortations, the 
example of good men, would be lost for ever; and indeed, rather than 
reason inclining us to conclude, that all or any so situated will be 
ultimately restored, it would seem to say, that those who have not 
esMped the dangers nor triumphed over the temptations of this world, 
will be growing worse and worse—more and more depraved and 
dflemoniacal, through the endless series of revolving ageh. 

I’he very argument, too, which our author brings forward to support, 
docs in fact invalidate his objections for, as it has been proved by 
the example of the antediluvian world, tliat length of days does not 
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always instil wisdom*; so has it been fairly argued^ that if men will 
not exercise self-denial for the space of seventy years, with the expec¬ 
tation, at the expiration of that time, of an eternity of glory, it would 
be diminishing the chances of reformation to extend the peridd of danger 
and difRculty. 

Without therefore foolishly appealing to experience as the witness 
to a fact, of which it must of necessity be ignorantand without 
searching natuf^ for some type of what cannot res^ble any thing 
within her dominions, as Var at least as our imperfect vision can pene¬ 
trate; we may still, with some show at least of reason, perceive that the 
wicked may be commensurate With eternitjr, «^and that this is the result 
not of vindictiveness in the Deity, but of impenitence, 'Wilful and inex¬ 
cusable, in man. ■■ And so much for the testimony of reason* 

The evidence of the second witness, Revelation, will not prove more 
favourable to our author's hypothesis. A sober and unprejudiced 
perusal of the sacred writings would never lead men to his conclusions. 
Indeed, of Or. S.'s ability or candour as a critic, we had not formed the 
most flattering opinion, when we observed thef interpretation he 
adopts of tlie only two passages in the Bible, we believe, that, taken in 
any sense, would appear even to favour his doctrine. In the passage 
from Isaiah, which he quotes, the opposition of the term evil” to 
“peace,” does not oblige us to conclude that by the former is to be 
understood moral evil; and the same word, as it occurs in the passage 
of the prophet Amos, seems to apply, from its connexion with the 
blast of the trumpet, aitd the consternation gf the people, much more 
to the evils of tvar than to moral evil. An anxiety to establish a 
system which he conceives to be “ honourable to God, and ’beneficial 
to man,” has hurried Dr. S. into some extravagant conclusions, and it 
is not wonderful that he should attempt to support these conclusions 
from scripture with all the ingenuity that he possesses. The whole 
tenor of scripture, however, is too much for his ingenuity, and fatal Co 
his conclusions. Let any one read the^^ twenty-lifth chapter of St* 
Matthew, wherein the awful proceedings of the Day of Judgment are 
partially disclosed, and try if he can discover the'least glimmering of 
hope, that the wicked will ever be subjected to a second trial. Let 
him refer to the tenth chapter^ the'Epistle to the Hebrews, and see if 
any hope of pardon or repentance beyond the grave is encouraged* or 
intimated:—in short, let him open the sacred volatne where he will, 
and he will find it uniformly declaring, that now is the day. of salvation ; 
that as the tree falleth, so will it lie; that^more could not have been 
done for man tban has been done; and that those who will not when 
they may escape perdition, must suffer at a time when it will be too 
late to repent of, and to repair their folly. 

* Maclaurin. f P. 49. * % Ver. 26. et seq. 
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The whole scheme, also, of the redemption of mankind by the sacri¬ 
fice of the Messiah, is opposed to the Divine Government as explained 
by our author. Being free from sin himself, the sufferings which our 
Saviour underwent could not be intended for his correction; nor 
although they displayed, are we to suppose that they improved, that 
character which, from the beginning, was perfect and spotless. Did 
then his sufferings relieve mankind in this world, of what, .but for his 
intervention, they must have endured themsd^ves ? If sS, their sins, not 
being accompanied with any, or with a less proportion of pain, .would 
have nothing to correct them; or rather, on our author's’ notion, 
would be no sins at al).^.* Gr. jf, by hfSt sufferings, an immunity from 
future and eternal pain was procured for them, then too there would 
be nothing to> acquaint those, whose sins outlived their present exis¬ 
tence, that they were acting wrong, and consequently, no possibility for 
them to act right. Thus monstrous and perplexing are the conse¬ 
quences of that system of the Divine Government which Dr. S. advo¬ 
cates as the true one. It is a f^stem, however, which, while it is 
disguised under the assumed title of Christianity, and by a pretended 
appeal to the testimony of that religion, is yet not only altogether 
independent of it, but altogether adverse to it. It is a system which 
Infidelity might have framed, and which Vice would patronise- It is 
mischievous, because, grounding itself upon acknowledged foundations, 
—such as the goodness, th^ providence, and the universal government of 
the Deity,—it proceeds to the most erroneous, unscriptural, and demo¬ 
ralizing conclusions. If ft speak pe^ce to the awakened conscience, on 
its own exclusive principles, it is 8uch*a peace as flattery or falsehood 
might impart. Tell a condemned culprit that his sovereign has par¬ 
doned, or will not punish him, and he may and will rejoice, until by 
experience be discovei's Iffs mistake. For the comfort of the true 
Christian, at the tiioughts of approaching dissolution, there is no need 
that he should believe that universal restoration is the ultimate end of 
the Divine administration ;* his faith will be supported—his hopes 
animated—and his composure secured by a more cheering and less 
distant prospect^thitn this. The consolations, thcr^re, which Dr. S. 
has to impart, he must impart to the wicked,—the Christian needs 
them not. And does a system which can offer no advantage to the 
go^, while it- affords^ great encouragement to the bad, bear upon its 
front any marks 6f being contrived by wisdom, or of being founded 
in truth ? 

* • ** 
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Art 111.— preacl^d at the Parieh Church of SuMarp^ 
lelxngton^ on Saturday, January 20, 1827» on the occasion of the 
lamented death of R, H, the Duke of York. By DAKi£i:< WiLsaNf 
A. M. Vicar. London, George* Wilson, 1827. 

A Sermon, preached before the Unieefsity of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
January, 21, 1827, on the same occa^ton. By Jobv Grabah, A«M« 
Fellofv of CWrisVs Collie. Rivingtons, 1827. 

A Sermon, on the sarn^ occasion, preached at the. English Chapel,^ 
Paris. By Lewis YfAr, A$ M* Hatchards, 1827. 

Our limits preclude iia from makingisny observations on the sulgect 
of these discourses; we shall, therefore, immediately projzeed to notice 
the concents of each, beginning with that of Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham’s. Sermon was preached before the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and was printed at the rcqdest of the Lteads of Colleges. His 
text is Heb. he. 27, the subject,—Death and Judgment. After advert¬ 
ing to the wisdom of considering our latter end, and the general tone of 
seriousness which pervades a nation when a great man dies, he sketches 
the character of the departed Duke with much feeling and propriety. 
Wc read the following passage with pleasure : 

To allude to the able and impartial manner in which he executed the high 
duties of his official station, would be to introduce a topic but ill syitCd to' this 
place. The course of war and the career of arms afford no congenial theme 
for a Minister of the Gospel of Peace. Yet if it be natural for us to feel an 
honest pride in the still recent laurels that our coulltrymen have so nobly gained 
ill the cause of liberty and justice; if li be a'Aource of triumph, to feel that our 
military fame and strength secure us against all danger, or, at least, against all 
dread, of foreign hostility; if we delight to witness in the higher ranks of Uie 
liritish Army that elevated sense of honour, which, thdbgh it may not make 
ambition virtue, yet softens all the horrors aud fWocity of war;—lastly, we 
behold with pleasure a provision made for the time-worn soldier, or for the 
tender orphans of those who have fall#! in their country’s service: then let a 
Nation's gratitude follow the lamented Individual, under whose auspices ind 
exertions this picture has been so fully realisedi*^ Pp. 7,8. ^ 

It was, indeed, yrith astonishment that we heard maby preachers, 
when alluding to the eminent servieg? rendered by thp Duke of York 
to the army of our country, glocy in the success of our arms, and the 
defeat of our enemies, without one single regret that suck things should 
be. Surely a Christian, when he exults in the success of a war, how¬ 
ever just, and in conquest however glorious, should'not be deaf to the 
cries of the widow hnd the orphan, nor neglect to remember the devas¬ 
tations of a conqueror, the neglected slain, and the miseries of the 
dying without the coMforts of a home, or the consolations of religion. 

I'he Preacher then proceeds to consider a future judgment, and asks 
what will be our ground of hope in the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. 

vot. IX. no. in. . 
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" I would willingly beliere, that, among those who hear me, there are few, 
whose Itres have been deeply stained by the i^ctice of deliberate and habitual 
vice. But though our Conscience may perhs^ so far acquit us, yet how few 
of us can look back on our past conduct with feelings of unalloyed and perfect 
satisfaction ? Of the years, that have silently and imperceptibly glided over our 
headSf how great a part has been spent, *to use no harsher term, in thoughtless 
letity ? How much have our affections been engrossed by the things of time 
and sense; as if the end and purpose of our being was merely to crowd the 
narrow span of life with variety of enjoyment, and to shew our ingenuity in 
extracting fresh pleasqres from each fleeting hour? How few like the momenta, 
that we have rescued from the calls and amusemants of the world, to retire 
into ourselves; to commune with our own heart, and be still; to meditate upon 
a life to come, and a future judgment; to breathe forth our prayers to the 
Father of mercies, in whom we live, aqd move, and have our being ? Even in 
such intervals of serious reflection, few as they have been; even here in this 
holy place, and in the very moments when we are addressing our supplications 
to the throne of grace; how often have wc suffered coldness and languor to 
mix with our devotions, and to quench tlie holy influence of the Spirit in our 
breasts ? How often have we paid the homage of the Ups, rather than of the 
heart? How often has the world supplanted Heaven in our thoughts, and 
weighed down the soul, when it should have soared upon the wings of Faith 
to seek communion with its God ?'* P. 13—-15. 


And never should it be forgotten, that though our memory be 
faithless, and our view of our past offences and omissions indistinct 
and confused, 

** No forbidden deed that we have done; no false word that we have spoken; 
no unhallowed thought that we have ever cherished;—but will be found re¬ 
corded in the number of our sins, when God shall call us to judgment.” 
Pp. 15,16. 

We should have been glad to have closed our review of Mr. Gra- 
'ham*s sermon here; but ther^'is one passage apparently so objection¬ 
able, that, as faithful critics, we cannot pass it over. He alludes to the 
terror and anxiety which will distract the man who defers the work of 
repentance till his death-bed, and then adds— 

" It may be, that the grief which wd then shall feel,—that our shame, our 
tears, our agony, will, throug|h the merits of our Saviour, procure us mer^ 
hereafter: but they caunot give us peace and comfort here, nor prev^ our life 
from closing amidst doubt, aud fear, and trembling.'' P. 21. 

We are quite sure the learned and excellent preacher will readily 
allow that these words are susceptible of a construction which he did 
not intend, and which is contrary to the express declarations of 
Scripture—Gom^r earrow workeik repentance to salvation; hut the 
sorrow of the world worheth death. 

We may now turn to the Sermon of the -Vicar of IsUngton. His 
4ext is, 1 Cor. xv. 26. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death and Death the last enemy of man—Death destroyed by the 
Son of God”—are the two points on which he dwells. 

He well observes, that though the stroke of this our enemy is ter« 
rtblg and appalling when it falls within our own circle, yet such is the 
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iimttention or selfishness of the human hearti that the tnapression is 
scarcely felt when it occurjfti a family or neighbourhood but little 
connected with ourselves. 

** But when, from time to time, the most exalted persona^ in the com- 
moniiy fall under the stroke of the king of terrors; when a pnnce, within one 
one step of the throne, is precipitated from that lofty pinnacle; when all that 
we have admired as gldrioiis, and pursued as good, is carried off as by a fiood, 
we wake up forlhe moment to our misery. We start as fronfa trance; a whole 
nation, moved by a commOn sympathy, Idhhents over the calamity; ordinary 
pursuits and passions are suspended; and the public mind is rousid to that 
state of moral reflection, which is most favourable to the entrance of truth. In 
the case before us, every circumsUiice qf the recent loss recurs to the memory 
with the most tender associations; and alt :the secret springs of affection and 
sorrow are opened.’' P. 7. 

After describing the power of this dread foe, he considers death as 
the punishment of sin ; and it is this which constitutes its real bitterness. 

“ It is this which makes it emphatically the enemy of ipan. Death ushers In 
(he criminal, compels him to appear, drags him, reluctant as he may be, betore 
the tribunal of God, and leaves hiin there to await an irreversible and eternal 
sentence. It is in this sense that it is the last enemy*’ P. 11. 

“ And tell me, you who are sincere enquirers after truths what means were 
ever devised for conquering this dread enemy, unless as Christianity was 
allowed to point out the way. Tell me, Disputer of this world, what are your 
favourite scnemes, for escaping or vanquishing this foe—how do you propose 
to explain away the existence and ravages of death, to reason down the anguish 
of conscience, and argue against the forebodings of guilt, tell me, vain 
Objector against revelation, what you intend to substitute in the place of the 
Mercy which you would reject—how you mean to expound and relieve the 
sorrows of humanity, and guide wandering man through the mazes of his path. 
Teli me, proud Philosopher, what, after all,yipu know of the soul, and of the 
deliverance of it from sin, and its prepafation for the bar of God and the eternal 
judgment. But why do 1 propose such questions, at which mortal wisdom 
turns pale I Tlie fact, the plain matter of fact is, that Death, after all the 
speculations of human reason, ii an enemy implacable, fierce, insidious, mighty— 
an enemy ever threatening our peace—an enemy, which the more we contem¬ 
plate by the light of conscience and of*'Scripture, the more dreadful does it 
appear, and which all the pomp and circumstance of funereal honours are 
employed in vain to conceal. 

** Sepulchral honours are due, indeed, to the feelinp of the living and to the 
station of the dead. We have authority for the use of them in the examples of 
every age. They mitigate and divert the distractions of the afflicted heart. 
They ore the language of Christian faith and hope. And on such national 
calamities as the present, they are the becoming expressions of public sorrow. 

A loyal and affectionate people lake a melancholy pleasure in mingling their 
feelings of grief with those of their beloved Sovereign, and paying to the heir of 
die British throne the highest honours that can surround the grave. 

“ But in the view which we are now taking of death as it is in itself, I still 
see the enemy of man under all its sepulcnral preparation, yea enlarged and < 
magnified amidst a nation’s tears. The pomp and splendor of funeral decora¬ 
tions, of state appearance, of titles, and coronets, and torches, and processions, 
and anthems, cannot deceive us; cannot bide from us the humiliating truth of 
nature’s fall under the stroke of death. The very attempt t^|pdorn the scene 
deepens its horrors. The gloom of'the arave defaces all—the magnificent 
chambers of royalty are but the shrouded .antwhambers of the toroh—the 
gorgeous decorations are blotted out by the dark black covering—the superb 
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haDgiDgs are surmounted with death*like tokens-*-the splendid lamps have lost 
all their lustre—the grand presence and i^hdrawing chambers, where the 
magnihceiit court of our Hmpire had lately surrounded its august Sovereign, are 
crowded with the sad visitants of a sepulchral spectacle—the throne itself is a 
throne of death. The mournful sounds of lamentation and woe thrill through 
the vaulted palace. The grim tyrant glories in the pageant as it proceeds, and 
stands forth only the more odious and ghastly, wnilst lie counts up a whole 
nation approaching one by one to acknowledge his iron sway and become the 
witnesses of his gloomy triumphs. 

“ And is there then no voice of mercy for man issuing from the tomb? Is 
there no adequate consolation even in religion against the fear of.death ? There 
is, or this Christian temple would never have been reared to the honour of the 
Son of God—tlicre is, or we should never have heard in this place the accents 
of grace and salvation, nor have assembled this day to mingle the voice of 
resignation and hope with the sighs of vanquished nature. Thauks be unto 
God, death though an enemy, though our last and greatest enemy, is not an 
unconquered foe—there is one mightier than he, under whose feet the destroyer 
of man is himself subjected— the hint cnem^ that shall he deslro^d tx death,'* 
P.12—15. 

The length of this eloquent passage prevents us from following the 
preacher through the second division of his discourse—Death destroyed 
hy the Son of God. We cannot, however, refrain from extracting 
* the instruction’ .which he deduces from the whole subject* 

And uhat is this instruction? Is it not, that every one of us must either 
be under the foot of a deadly enemy, or rescued by faith in a Saviour's hand ! 
Is it not, that eveiy thing depends on the fact, whether we are obeying, or not, 
that Gospel which proposes to us the triumph of the Redeemer over death as 
the way to our own ? Is it not that this lcfi: is infinitely despicable and 

MISERABLE, WITU ALL ITS GLORIES, IF IT I'ND WITH Tl MF.; BUT INTIN ITELY 
BLESSED AND HONOURABLE, WITH ALL ITS SORROWS, IF IT PASS INTO ETER¬ 
NITY ? 

“ 1'or how petty and miserable arc all tlie object%of human pursuit, if they 
end With time and are the sport of the horrid foe t Death is near—already his 
toils are spread for us—his hand may be now raised for the fatal stroke. The 
decease of the heir of England is a le3.son to a whole nation. Death, “ inex¬ 
orable to the pleas and entreaties of mortals, unawed by the presence of 
grandeur and the prerogative of power, executes the commission he receives.” 
Ilie prince falls, and seems to call to us as he descends into the tomb. Put not 
your trust in prinevSj iwr in the son of wan, in whom there u no help, * JiHif breath 
goeth frrthf he returneth to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts perliA. Alas ! 
what is human grandeur! Do we not see in the grave now waiting to receive 
the royal remains, all earthly glory effaced, all earthly jpwer weakened, all 
earthly good engulphed,all earthly deliberations mocked and frustrated? “ On 
whichever side 1 behold the grandeur of man, except as coming from God, and 
devoted to God, and thus discovering a ray of the aivinity, which justly attracts 
my reverence,—but in itself, and so far as, it is merely human, what is there in 
it deserving of envy? I see death always at hand, which casts so deep a shade 
about all that the world calls splendid, that 1 know not on what to fix this 
august name of grandeur.” indeed its duties, its responsibilities, its 

cares, its seductions, its dangers, its shadowy fleeting character; but eternity, 
which brings us all to a level, stretches so immediately beyond, that the im¬ 
pression of glory is effaced, and we see nbthing left but the foot of an enemy 
trampling and fuming its victims. 

Appfoach,tteu, ye votaries of ambition, borne away with the insatiable 
lust of distinction and power; behold the tomb, and tell me where will 
be yom glory, your projectsf your houours, your fame, your aggrandizement, 
when the insatiable grave shall have devoured them all. 
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Draw nigli, ve thoughtless daughters of pleasure dod vanity; lockdown for a 
moment into the dark dread vauk, and measure the narrow space between yon 
and eternity; andconfessi with the ApostlCithat that liveth tn pleamrt u 
dead whiU $ke liveth. 

** Come near, too, ye active, restless traffickers of this world, overwhelmed 
with your calculations, your speculations, your dreams of wealth and repose, 
behold the remains of royalty, and say, .with the Prophet, Woe mto him that tn- 
creoMeth ikai isAicA is not Aii, how long 1 and to him that ladeth hmulf with thick 
clay, 

'^Approach also, ye rash disputers and^inbelievers of the age; behold the 
gaping void which is before you, and see at your back Death, the insidious 
monster, watching his moment to precipitate you into the gulf. 

“ Draw near, in a word, all ye who a^e still impenitent and unholy, who are 
living in sin and forgetfulness of God,'who are postponing the duty of con¬ 
version, and the care of the soul, and are flattering yourselves that you have 
time enough for this great concern ; behold the grave swallowing up the young 
as well as the old—behold the narrow, cold, cheerless bed, which will soon be 
your only remaining mansion ; and reflet that the duit $hall return to the earth 
as it waSf and the spirit shall return unto f}od thatteave it—he shall cut off the 
spirit of princeSf he is terrible to the kings the earth, P. 32—35. 

Our notice of Mr. Way's Sermon must be very brief. His text is 
Jobxix. 25: ** I know that my Redeemer liveth” He observes, that 
the last words of every man possess peculiar interest; and quotes 
those which arc ascribed to the departed Duke— Now I know that 
I am dying,** He continues— 

** In every death there is a voice, and one of universal import, for death hath 
passed upon all. Where is the descendant of Adam, who may not upon any, 
and on every day, and in every hour and moment of his life, adopt and apply 
to himself the same words,—* I know that 1 am dying;' since ^in Adam all 
die?* And where is the man, who may not, if he will, take up with me the 
words of the text, and s^, ^ 1 know that my Redeemer livelh,' since * in Christ 
shall all be made alive ?’ tfAnd why postpone the consideration, which detlirones 
the king of terrors, disarms death of its sting, and gains a victory over the grave ? 
which enables the believer t6 say, ‘1 die daily, nevertheless 1 live; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, 1 live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.* ” Pp. 4, 5. 

I'hc preacher, then, from the latter part of the verse whence this 
text is taken,— ** He shalt stand at the latter day upon the earthy — 
takes occasion to advocate with considerable energy the opinion that 
there will be a millennium; and insists that such was the expectation 
of Job. He observes, that in the Nicene Creed, 

By the world to come is not intended, in Scripture, and cannot be according 
to the original sense of the words, the heavenly state; but a period of time, and 
a state of this habitable globe; namely, that of the flrst resurrection from the 
dead, which is the subject of the whole fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians; and 
not the general resurrection and judgment (as supposed), where the apostle 
speaks of Christ as the first-fruits; aflerwtrds, they that are his, at his comings 
which is the coming of his saints. Tlieii cometh the end, or general judgment 
of the wicked, when He shall haye delivered up the kingdom to the Father." 
pp.tr>, 17. 

Of which dispensation, and appearance, and kingdom ;'^he sum and scope 
of prophecy, we have many things to say unto you, and would not be prevented 
by the remark, of little meaning to those who use or hear it; that the pulpit is 
no place for politics. 
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" If by politics be meant the intrisEues of needy men for place, and the strug¬ 
gles of parly men for power, and the projects of ambitious men for advance^ 
roent, and all the crooked means by which the god of this present evil world 
carries on his purposes therein, in direct opposition to the kingdom of Christ,— 
God forbid that the minister of the Gospel should have any concern therein; 
but if by politics we may understand the kingdom and * ike commonwealth 
(roXirem) of Israel,’ and in connection with it, the moral government of God 
over the world; which though no longer in part, or as yet, wholly administered 
by a visible civil theocracy, is ever under the contipual operation and guidance 
of his secret and overruling Providence,—If by politics we imply that deter- 
.mined system of operation, by which the nations of the world, 4nd those espe¬ 
cially more imroeoiatelv connected with our own, are now actually moulding 
into the very form, and assuming the very relations, and existing under the 
very circumstances, all predicted concerning them,—then we may assert, that the 
Bible is the only book from which true politics can be drawn, and tlic pulpit 
the best place for teaching them. And the contrary notion, that the preacher 
of the Gospel has nothing to do with what is passing around him; that he should 
leave the current of public opinion to take its course, and popular characters 
their own direction : without admonition to kings and counsellors, and public 
authorities, drawn exclusively from the word of God; hath brought that office, 
of old so highly magnified, into comparative contempt; hath relaxed tlic hands 
of discipline, and strengthened the hands of violence and disorder.'* Pp. 
13, t4. 

Mr. AVay thus connects the subject of his Sermon with its immediate 
object. 

“ It was the reaction of popery upon the protestant cause,'which stifled this 
doctrine after the reformation, when our reformers, emerging from the death and 
darkness in which the truth had so long lain buried, came up like Lazarus from 
the tomb, with his grave-clothes wrapped about him; but as lie sat down with 
Jesus at table, so may we, as children of the resurrection, sit down with 
Christ, and eat and drink at his table, in his kingdom; who is the Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Life, the First-begotten from the de^ and will be manifested 
hereafter as the Prince of the kings of the earth, wffii he shall take unto him¬ 
self bis great power, and shall reign. 

Be assured, my brethren, it is no < cunningly devised fable,' no private 
interpretation of prophecy, no revival of an explocied heresy, which I am thus 
earnestly recommending to your attention: but it is the word of eternal truth, 
the faith of the primitive, and the hppe of the protestant church; and, there¬ 
fore, speaking to you over the tomb of a prince, who, whatever might be justly 
advanced in commendation of his public or private character, either com¬ 
mander under whose administration the arms of England have been ble&ed by 
Providence with such signal and unexampled victory ; or as a person of such . 
excellent family affections, that he Imnoured his royal fall it whether living or 
dead, and Iovm his reigning brother above his own right of succession to the 
crown ; it is my duty to commend him to you, to our country, and to postetity, 
as A Prot£stamtPaince, whofelt and understood whereon that his right of sue-* 
cession rested for its basis, and who had pledged himself, in his place as a sena- 
tor,*to protect and maintain it in his place as a sovereign. And as he possessed 
much of the military talent, and n.ore of the civil and domestic virtues of Ger- 
manicus Caesar, 1 am led, by association, to adopt a sentence from the funeral 
oration pronounced over that imperial general, of whom it was said, as it may 
be of the deceased, that even * tney that were unknown to him will lament his 
less*’” Pp. 20,21. 


* **' Plrhunt Gemoanicum etlam ignotl!—Erit vobus locus querendi apud senatum, 
inrocaiidi leges. Non hoc pnedpi|pm aniiconim munus ent, prosequi defunctum ignavo 
questu; qtue viducrit mcminisic, qus mundaverit exsequi.’ **— {t, Corhclli Tadti. 
Annalitim, lib. ii.) 
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Art IV. — Two Si^mons^ preached at Guildford^ at the Spring emd 
Autumn Fisiiation, 1825; the latter before the Honourable and 
Venerable T. De Gray, M* A. Archdeacon of i^urre^* By CuarIiER 
Jbrram, M. A« Vicar of Chobham^ and Minuter of SL Johife 
Chapel^ Bedford Row^ London. With an Appendix^ on the Sul^ect 
of Bapthmal Regeneration. Printed for G. Wilson* £ssex Street* 
Strand. 18 £ 6 .* ^ 

We resume;'the subject of these sermons with much pleasure* al¬ 
though we cannot entirely agree with the reverend author’s view of 
regeneration. We cannot* how'ever* withhold our tribute of praise 
from that genuine spirit of Christian integrity and impartiality which 
the second Sermon and the Appendix exhibit with reference to this 
subject. Mr. Jerram has full right to profess the high sentiment of 
the philosopher of old* and to say* Mutatis nominibiis* amicus Paulus* 
amicus Apollos; sed magis arnica Veritas.” And on all other points of 
doctrine in this sermon, we can bear as unequivocal a testimony to his 
orthodoxy as the first sermon in our last number. 

The Sermon on Acts xx. 20* 21* is divided into the doctrines—the 
dtUies —and the privileges of our holy religion. These* undoubtedly* 
constitute the grl^und-work of all true preaching. The mere moralist 
omits the first—the Antinomian the second—and* unless Bishop Hors- 
leyt was a base libeller of his brethren* the clergy, there wanted not in 
his day ; and* unless our experience and observation mislead us, there 
still* unfortunately* wants not a class of preachers, who, at least, very 
defectively state* even if^hey do not wholly omk, the privileges of a 
Christian. I'hus what God lias inseparably joined, we too often see 
put asunder by man* and with more or less of practical ill consequence 
to the general tone of Christian principle. The system .which does 
not comprehend each part of the true foundation* can never support 
the true superstructure. If the doctrines are omitted* ** the Christian 
system % reduced*” as Mr. Jerram truly says, ** to a mere improve¬ 
ment of heathen ethics.” The heathens* either by arguments drawn 
from the external misery of tlie virtuous in this life* or the various 
proofs given* in His own works* of a supreme moral Governor of the 
world* or assisted more or less by tradition from those to whom the 
will of God was partly revealed* maintained and taught that the end 
of our natural life was not the end of our being. This the Christian 
preacher says is rctwa/ed—nay* that the ttext life is an everlasting life-^ 
and that man will be perfectly happy* or perfectly miserable ever/oit- 
ingly^ as he obeys God* or not—as God luis* or has not, the first place 

* Our readers will have the goodness to correct a misprint in our last number: 
p. 82* line 5* (or * unavoidable,’ ’avoidable.' 
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in his heart—in one wjord .^s he is^ or is not, a righteous being. But 
who among men could hope, on tAis ground, to> inberit everlasting 
happiness? The Scriptures tell us, there'is not ao'ighteous man on 
earth—“ there is none righteous^ no not one#”* Whence then does the 
Jirst ra^ of hope beam on the enquiring, Christian ? From the doctrines^ 
that his heavenly Master is “ \he Author of ^eternal salvationthat 
his ** escape” from sin and misery depends, not on whether his actual 
sins have been less or greater, fewer or moref than those of any one, 
whose adoption among the blessed is placed beyond a doubt; but 
whether he ** neglects so great salvation,” or. with a due and propor¬ 
tionate repentance ** not to be repen^d of,” accepts and embraces the 
oflTered pardon—not whether he has once imbibed the poisonous sug¬ 
gestions of the world, the flesh, and the devil, with which all are more 
or leas tried and proved ; but whether he has drunk deeply and ef¬ 
fectually of the antidote sup]i1ied in the Gospel of trutli—whether 
he looks, with the firm reliance of a true faith, to a revealed mercy- 
seat—whether he believes in 'all the mysteries bf^redemption, sancti¬ 
fication, and justification—that, if he ^^oonfess his sins, God is faith¬ 
ful and just tO' forgive them ;”f and that thus the Divine veracity is 
not more pledged, that every one resting on his own works shall 
die,! than it is to the penitent believer in Christ, that he shall 
be “ cleansed from all unrighteousness,’* and “ live, because his Sa¬ 
viour livetli,”§ The Gospel is described in the language of inspi¬ 
ration itself, as “ glad tidings of great joy,* which shall be to all 
people;” but the mere moralist, who omits to display those doc¬ 
trines which demonstrate what our author Chll defines “ the free- 
ness and fulness of pardon,” in fact, withholds the glad tidings which 
every preacher of the gospel is commissioned and required to 
proclaim. * 

Others,” says our Author, “ perceiving that this course of public teaching 
is fundamentally defective, and compromises all that is peculiar to Christianity, 
give a distinguished prominency to its sublime doctrines. But whilstthese are 
orthodox in their faith, they are not always sufficiently alive to the importance 
of Christian duties; and, by paying a dtsproporlionate Attention to the first 
principles of religion, and the foundation of the building, the growth of the 
Christian in the knowledge of God is retarded; no spiritual temple of holy 
duties, de\out afTections, or ardent zeal in their Master’s gause is raised ;-^and 
conseauently, no ‘ living sacrifice'is daily offered up;—there is no habitation 
of God through the Spirit,’ and no presenting of the * body, soul and spirit, to 
God as ail acceptable seivice.” 

It is evident, that the religious vinws of teachers of this second 
class, though not so deficient in all that is peculiar to Christianity as 
the first described, may be not less dangerous in their tendency to 
some descriptions of hearers. It pleases riot a few to hear speculative 

• Rom>ni 10. t 1 John i. 9,* J Ksek, xviii, 20. Rev. xx. 15. ) John xiv. 19. 
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doet^ineSf and ft go^l madft^ ^*of nrovniaei^ nnd ftU spiritual *lilftit^ 
iftgfl held (brth» withouf-ibat mfined -upon which thCy im hflf 
iiupended-^to be told what hfta'i^n d^ne for thenii rftther than what 
must be done hj^them—^df die conditions, on vthicb Christ will be to 
them ”dtfe Author of eternal salvation*^—of what ** repOntiJhc^ toward! 
God” includesi and what *'7ailh..towards our Lordi^ifesue Christ”, 
achieves, wherever it is refti, and emanates from the s^rit of conduct, 
and not of mere knowledje^from a'^prostrate will, and not a prostrate 
understanding on]]^« On the other band^cto those whose coftscienoes are 
tender, who are of a contrite spirit, and tremble at God’s wordi” 
such preachers neither afford comfort, nor advance them at all in that 
** peace of God” for which they hunger-^nd thirst. They cannot 
bring themselves to believe in promisthi wholly uncondkional; and 
stand still at best, when they might have beeA^ progressive, if the 

whole counsel of God” had been laid before them, and **the word 
of truth rightly divided.” Their own knowledge of ** the oracles of 
God” tells them, that these partial and Mutilated views cannot be in 
accordance with them. In a'^^Word, they find neither assistance com¬ 
municated to their minds, nor warmth to their. hearts; and those 
doubts which our natural unbelief engenders, rather increased than 
removed. 

•» .. 

r. 

‘ << A third class discover the defects of both these, and endeavour to supply 
the deficiency by combining moral duties with scimuVal doctrines, and thus 

* fulfilling the law of Christ/ These are both ^so^na in the faith’ and 'ilealoua 
of the law;’ and would seem to be able minbters, not only; of the.letter, but 
also of the spirit of the gos^l. Yet even these, onVefle^on, will be found to 
come short of the correct mndard of the Christian ministry^' They have fur¬ 
nished the mind with sound doctrines;—they have exhibit^ a model of holy 
conduct, and exposed the danger of * holding the truth in unnghwqftsness :* but 
they have produced no interest, and have excited no sympathy;—they have 
^ prepared the altar and the wood/ but have brought no me^to kindle it;—the 
heart is left unaffected;—the love of Christ does not constrain;—there is neither 
joy nor peace in believing. The whole system is cold and repulsive. It offers 
nothing as a compensation for the sacrifices it demands. It presents no allure¬ 
ments to the young no equivalent for the losaof present pleasures;—no'cordial 
for tl^ faint;—no consolation -for the afflicted;*—no support in adversity. What, 
then, is necessary to complete this defective system? Evidently an ezhibiiioa 
of the privileggs of the true C/trisfian of the preunt hlemgSj as well as the 
^future rtwardi of a life of faith in the Son of God.” 

We cordially assent to these observations; and shall the inspired 
penmen proclaim, as with the voice of angels, such blessings ** as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hatli it entered the heart of man 
to conceive,” as the pretent^ 'privileges of she consistent Christian, 
and yet the mihisters of our own day be dumb on such topics ? Can 
such defective statements be received as “ the sincere milk of the 

word,” or the hearers^be expected to **grow thereby ?” Can these be 

— __ _ — — . — ^ 
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their “ meat and drink,” as the true gospel was to their great Master, 
and be esteemed, in the inimitable language of^Job, more than their 
necessary food ?’* And not only to those who have (with allowance 
for human imperfection) Uniformly ** fought the good fight,” are gospel 
privileges confined* Let it never be forgotten that Christ prayed for 
his own murderers—that He commanded the gospel to be preached 
first to their nation—that He associated with^publickns and sinners in 
hopes of winning and converting«sou1s—that the lost sheep, the lost 
money, and the prodigal son, are all set forth in parables, to exhibit 
** the freeness and fulness of pardon” to the penitent, and demonstrate, 
that none are excepted but those who, through perverted views of 
religion,' except themselves, and ** refuse comfort/* And to all who 
have truly surrendered themselves to Christ, and in whom He reigns, 
is it not said, in.the ardent language of admiration, “ Behold what 
manner of love the* Father hath bestow^ upon us that we should be 
called the sons of God promised \ that we ” shall receive the 

adoption of sons/’ and that *' because we are sons, God would send 
forth the spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father; 
that ** if we are children, then we* shdl be heirs of Qod, and joint 
heirs with Christ; ”§ that there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit ;|| that 
all things shall work for good to them that love God; H that 

we are “ more than coni^rors through him that loved us that no 
separdtioncan be^made between Christ and us, either by life or death; ft 
add' that"** all things are ours—the world, or life, or death.”Indeed, 
Wh'aCis it simply fo remember that our High driest and Advocate with 
foe Father, hath* the dominion over all worlds, ** the keys of hell and 
death,” can open the whole spiritual storehouse of heaven to the 
renewed soul on earth, as well as the gates of paradise to the separate, 
and of heaven itself to the re-embodied spirit; and is gone before us, 
** the first-fruits, of theas that slept,” and ** to prepare a place” for all 
his'sheep that have heard his voice; that he will be .there as well as 
here to welcome us; and that in the very waters of d^tli we shall not be 
but of foe reach of his *'rod and Staff.” 


** It was chiefly,” egnti^ues our Author, ** to this peculiarity in the Apostle’s 
preaching that we are tb^'^asfcribe under God the extrafllldinaiy success of his 
ministry. It was adapted to the state of man in all his wapts and infirmities, 
and discouragements. It accorded with the sympathies of his nature, and 
obened an easy way to the heart. Hence, inultituaes crowded to the standard 
oi the cross;—they forsook their * broken cisteras/ and came to these wells of 
salvaiiou;—they asked, andi-the compasstoliate Saviour gave 
frh^erv whifo was in thein a well of water, springing up into everlasting life. 

in the ApojBtie’l hands, the system was complete; and it (urnished him 
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with all that the ^at masten of eloquence desired, in order to produce the 
most powerful efiMts. It supplied lum with the ttaost sublime doctrines-foe 
instruction; it suggested the^purest and most cogent motives for action; and it 
presented him with eveir topic which could' delight and animate the aoul, and 
stimulate to the most arauous and magnanimous enterpiises/' « 

We would gladly accompany Mr. J. through every part of this 'ex¬ 
cellent Sermon,.and show how faithfully he delineates-that spiritual 
life on which all these privileges are suspended—the nature and cir¬ 
cumstances of repentance—and the true character of faith as “ working 
by love, purifying the heart; and overcoming the world.” But our 
necessary limits compel us to proceed to a few remarks on that part of 
the Sermon and Appendix to which we^xa^ot yield in entire-assent. 

From the worst and most dangerous error which prevails respecting 
baptism,—that of resting in it (as the papists er^jlaught to do, and as, 
we fear, many nominal^ Chris^ifins do practically) as a mere opus ope^ 
ratum, and having salvable^'wfRcacy for all recipients,—Mr. 

Jerram seems to have been always freed Iqr general squodness of his 
religious views. Into another^ much less dangerous, but at ^eastEqually 
prevalent error, viz. that redmeration, or t^q wvi^birtb,' ineahs .lhat 
entire change of heart by ^ich man is fittpd for heaion, he appbalcs, 
by his own candid statement, to have fallen. From this a deeper con¬ 
sideration of the subject has completely fbeed him.; but to us he still 
appears to overlook the express language Scripture, and of bur 
Church, on the spiritual efficacy of the sacratiienk as a ** meaho artd 
pledge of an inwai;d and spiritual gracegtoen unto -This must 
still be matter of opinion; but it is matter of/oc^i^t the greatest 
names whiclrour Church knows among her sons, amiport our opinion 
on this point; and wo shall be excused if, even in utH^eview^ go 
into some detail of authorities. 

% 

The Church itself, we all know, after asserting that a sacrameu^hss 
two parts, thus defines the inward and 8 pirituq|(grsoe pf baptism* 7 *'*a 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, for being by nature 
born in sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereby made the children 
of grace.” Bishop Jcwelf says, ** Baptism k our regeneration^or ijpw 
birth, whereby we are born anew in Christ, and arc made the sons df 
God, and heirs of|^e kfogdom of hea^n.” |ip,oker, ih his Ecclesias¬ 
tical Polity deQnes this sacrament as ** challeti^g tojtself the inc^ 
ation of those graces, the consummation whereof dependeth on '.in 3 r 8 <**' 
tcries ensuing;” and a little further adds, “It4a not ordinarily Q6d*n 
will to bestow the grace sa'^Smments on any, but by the sacraii|ent% 
which grace also they that receive by sacramenjts, receive 9 li^m 
and not from them.” Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in.hk Lifo i^f Christ,!' 

♦ V * ' 

t Apdosy, fol. edit of his Worki*p. 205. t^opK V, cb. 57. 
t Sect. 12, p. 120. 
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say 9 » Then (that la in Baptism) God' pours forth together with the 
sacramental waters a salutary and holy fountain of graces to wash the 
soul from all.its stains, and impure adherisnces.*’ Bishop Burnet 
thus comments on the words of Christ' to Nicodemus Nothing in 
reason can be understood by the being born of water and of the spirit, 
bu( ;the being 'initiated by baptism, and inwardly sanctified*^ The 
pious and learned Isaac^Barrow affirms, that “ it bath been the doctrine 
constantly, and with very general cohsent delivered in the Catholic 
'' Church, that to all persons, by the holy mystery of baptism duly 
admitted into the communion of Christ’s Church, the grace of God’s 
holy word is certainly bestowed, enabling them to perform the condt- 
iiont of piety and virtue then tcndsr/aAren by them."^ Bishop Horsley 
exjireasly teaches that the ordinary gifls of the spirit, those moral 
influences by which every believer must be regenerated in order td his 
being saved^ are conferred in baptism/'f Arid the unexceptionably 
excellefit Bishop*Dehon, in his Sermons on Confirmation, thus alludes 
to this most interesting subjectThe presence, and efficacious in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, are that without which man sinks, the 
victim of his infirmities, into ignorance, and corruption, and spiritual 
death; and with which he rises, in proportion to his measure of it, 
aiid the constancy of its operation, to a nearer and nearer rescmblaitce 
of thO'God who created him. This important gift, with the other 
mercies of the gospel, the Almighty covenants with Christians, when 
they are baptizedx Mr. Jerfam indeed cites a higher authority^ than 
the Church, or any of her sons, for disconnecting Baptism and the 
change of nature, wliich all must undergo. But it will not weigh 
lightly with a man of his '^excellent spirit,’* to be told as to the passage 
of Scripture from which he infers that ** Repentance and faith are per¬ 
fectly distinct from all that takes place in baptism, and form no part of 
what is there transji^ed or conferred;”' that the pious and very learned 
Joseph Mede, Waterlaffl, and Glocester Ridley, each in a sermon on 
that very tex^ maintain, by elaborate, and, to us, most convincing 
arguments, the connexion between Baptism and jthe spiritual Hfe^ 
(which Mr. Jerram would ascribe exclusively to other and subsequent 
channels of the grace of God) in as firm and decisive a tone, as the 
other great authorities we have cited ground the same doctrine on the 
scripture generally. 

We cannot look upon this point of difference from Mr. Jerram’s views 

- , » - 

* Vol. III. p. 526. t Nine Sermons, pTsSl. % Sermons, Vol. I. p. 129. m 
I Titus Ul. 5* '*After that the mndness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to bU mcKy 
he saved ns, by the washing of regeneratUm, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” As Mr. 
Jerram observes, the term ‘ref^eratfon ’ occurs only in one other teat, Matt aii» 98, and 
as it is thpie clevly held by Bishsf) Middleton and the minority of commentators, to refer 
toafiitAhstate of being, that text cannot affeot Che questtm respecting Baptism. 
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as unimportant Considering Baptism, as the Churdii teaches jn». an 
ordinance of Him who is emphatically called ** the true Light, that light* 
eth eter^ man that cometh into the world/' we should expect that 
spiritual grace, of which is is the initiatory means, ito be given withool 
respect of persons lo all. The trite objection to this is, that the liaeo 
of many who bare been baptized prove them not regenerate,- but desti* 
tute of faith, and given up to sin. This ondy^roves," toys Bi^bp 
Dehon, ** that there is acting irresistible in the, moral operatioiw 
God; that the covenant of His mercy and grace in Christ is conditic^jal»^ 
and that in the performance of the condition we axe perfectly free/' 
And it confounds regeneration (which is the begaming of the spiritual 
life, a good seed which may be cultivated in good ground, ot choked 
among thorns and briars, or find no root in stony places) with reno* 
vation, or convej^sion of the heart, which is the completim of the spi¬ 
ritual life. But the Church never so confounds them. When we pray 
in her public formularies for renovaticm, the prayer comes from'^ose 
who arc regenerate already;—**Grant that we, being regenerate, and 
made tliy children by adoption and grace, may daily be ^renewed by 
thy Holy Spirit.”* And in Ae instructive parable of the sower, above 
alluded to, though the seed bore very Iktl^ fruit in some ground, and 
none in others, it was the same seed in alt; and we are expressly told 
that this was intended to illustrate die kingdom of Gedr> Mark iv. 5* 

There is an inimitable passage in Bishop Taylor’s Discourse on Con¬ 
firmation, which our desire to heal controversies in the Church leads 
us to transcribe: 

Baptism itself, as to the external part, is not necessary indispensably; but 
baptismal faith, for the reminaion of sins^in persons capable, that indeed is 
necessary. Christ does not say that the want of baptism damns as the want of 
faith does; and yet both baptism and faith are the^ordiiiary way of salvation, 
and both necessary:—Baptism, because it is so by the Divine commandment, 
and faith, as a necessary means of salvation, in the very economy and dispen¬ 
sation of the gospel. Thus it is also in the other ^crament. * Unless we eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, we have no life in us:’—and 
yet God forbid that every man that is not communicated should die eternally. 
But it means plainly, that without receiving Christy as he is by God's inten¬ 
tion intended we should receive him in the communion, we have no life in us. 
Plainly thus, without the internal grace we cannot live; and Ae external 
ministry is the usual and appointed means of conveying to us the internal:— 
and, therefore, although without the external it is possible to be saved, when it 
it is impossible to be had, yet with the wilful neglect of it we cannot.*' 

Mr. Jerram will excuse this digression, if we do not greatly mistake 
his character. We ought notjfo take leave of him without a word or 
two to prevent one obvious misconception of our remarks on this part 
of his Sermon. We feel that wc have •^substantially the sanne end in 
view, and do not wish to lower his practical standard a single tittle. 
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The most orthodox writers of our Church, who have careftilly main¬ 
tained . that re^neration takes place in Baptism fully and completely, 
have not been less anxious^to hold up the doctrine of renovation, and 
conversion ofth^ heart to God. Dean Stanhope says 

• ** Turning to the Lord with all our heait, denotes a serious and unfeigned 
repentance; such a thorough and total change of desires and ^affections, as the 
^ripture calls a new heart, a new spiriV, and that which renders the person, iu 
whom it is found, a> new creature. Without this we may have the form, but 
not thejxnetr of godliness. Nor could such conveAion be lasting/’* 

And the venerable Jones of Nayland thus writes: 

“ The same baptism, which is sufficient to save an infant, b sufficient only to 
condemn thoM, who might, but never do get any farther. As the Christian 
advances in life, there must be other evidences of his spiritual union with Christ. 
For as by baptism he is born to a new state, so by faith, by a partaking of the 
other Sacrament, by prayer, and by a godly life, it must appear that he livelh 
ta Htm unto whom he was bom agaiu,”f 

And in the same Sermon— 

" If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his: and certainly 
he b without the spirit, if he is without its fruit/' J 

We have been led by the prevalence of indefinite opinions on this 
Infinitely important subject, and by the undoubted fact that Baptism is 
under-rated, as a divinely appointed means of grace, by many conscien¬ 
tious ministers and members of our Church, into some departure from the 
strict character of Reviewers. We shall now conclude, with a sinoere 
wish for the success of Mr. Jerram’s pious labours, and with an ex¬ 
pression of our confidence that, if these pages meet his eye, they will 
receive his impartial consideration. 


Art. \.~A Compatiiofi to the Altar, with Oicaeional Prayers. By 
George A. E. Marsh, A.M. Minister of St,Mary's Chapel, Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square; and Everting Leciurervf SL Ann's Church, 
Soho. 18mo. Hatchards, 1826. 

We are always glad to notice fhe publication of v»orks of thb kind, 
for we trust it is in this case, as in others, that the supply is regulated 
by the demand. It is, we think, quite unnecessary for us to enforce 
the duty of frequent communion, and the importance of adapting our 
prayers to the varying necessities of our condition. Be it, however, 
ever remembered, if we have power to remove the. lets and hindrances 
which beset us in our Christian course, it is derived from the flesh and 
blood of the Son of Man,^for from this source is our life! If^ any rntm, 

saith the Apostle, lone not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be lAnathema 
Maran-atha. , . 

Perhaps, there is nothing against which a minister of the gospel 
• Ep^ and Ooflpcl, vol. ii. p. 291. f VoL iii. p. 284, J Ib. p. 391. 
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should more frequently warn Iiis flock than formality ki religion. • We 
are all by nature too much inclined to rest satiatied with the bare out¬ 
ward performance of a duty; we are content if we go through the 
prayers of the Church with tolerable attentioni and wa lay cMir heads 
upon our pillows in security if we have repeated the accustomed 
prayer. But can he who takes up his cross daily, and endeavours 
follow in the steps of his Master,*can such a one proceed onwards in 
his course without having frequrat occasion to betake himself to his 
God in heartfelt prayer ? Examining himself, not by, the corrupt 
fashions and customs of the world, but by the pure Word, he discovers ' 
his particular sins, and .seeks, by an appropriate application to the 
throne of grace, pardon and peace. 

** Lord, suffer me not, I beseech thee, to satisfie myselfe with this, that 1 
have once made some shew of humiliation and sorrow for my fals, but grant I 
may increase in the performance of tliese duties, and may every day run and 
inlargc my repentance for particular slips, growing still into a deeper detesta¬ 
tion of my sins, and desiring with more and more earnestness, ana striving to 
be renewed in the spirit of my mind ; that so being cleansed from all fillliiness 
both of the flesh and spirit, 1 may grow up unto full holiness in thy feare, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen ."—A ilclpe unto Devotion, by Samuel iJieron, 
p. 203. 20th Edit. 1644. 

Mr. Marsh, after an excellent Introduction, in which he shews the 
folly and inconsistency of those professing Christians who neglect the 
sacrament of the Lord’s ^*upper, sets out the admirable service of our 
Church for that oiBce, interspersed with a few short personal prayers 
for the communicant. We then find a collection of “ Occasional 
Prayers," adapted to those wants which the Christian most frequently 
experiences. We will extract one, and that which we think the best. 

** FOR TllR GOVERNMENT OF lllE TEMPER. 

hotd Jesus Christ, a^hose all-ruling word the winds were silent, and 
the waves were still; subdud^ me, 1 implore thee, all angry risings, all tumul¬ 
tuous inclinations, all that savours of a hasty, peevish, Unforgiving and revenge- 
tul temper; and pour into my heart that most excellent gift of charity, which 
Buffereth long, and is kind, which is not easily provoked, which hopeth, l^areth, 
and endureih all things, Cause me to remember, day by day, thy peaceful 
precepts, and thy gentle life; that, in aH my converse with the wond, and, 
especially with those of my own family, I may not disgrace thy holy name, nor 
interrupt my brother's happiness by any violence in word or deed. Whilst 1 
am passing through this vale of misery, let thy grace so prevent and follow me, 
that 1 may help others to bear their burdens, rather than harness them under 
the load; and that, when my journey is over, and my work of peace is done, 

I may be admitted to that kingdom in*heaven, where nothing violent can ever 
enter, through thy merits, O blessed Saviour, to whom, with dbe Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, world without end. Amen." P. 64. 

Mr. Marsh certainly deserves well of h^ flock for thus shewing 
them what'should occupy their private meditations. May all who use 
this manual profit by its sober piety May the same spirit guide both 
tlie hhnd and tongue!* 


. .. ■p,,y 

• Owen Fellthsm. 
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Oh CkuIKh Briefs, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ON CIIURCW BRIEFS. 

. \ Mr. Editor, —The circulation if your ^miscellariy .emljiMing a 
highly reputable and very influential class'of society, it becomes, I 
conceive, a suitable channel through whicb^^to ottkx a few. ci^aij^.oD 
the subject of the present system of Briels. ‘. 

Various efforts have been made from time to . time to interest 
public mind on this question, but hitherto with very inepnsi^erabte 
eftet. It is not with Ae hope of offering any very novel or striking 
• auf^estion myself that I venture to address you; my objeef is rather 
to solicit and draw forth the communications of other correspondents, 
and thus to excite more general attention to the subject. 

I have lately had occasion to observe the entire inefSciency of the 
present system of briefs in some striking cases,, and therefore cannot 
rest aausned without attempting at least to effect a reformation in it. 
It 48 really grievous, Mr. Editor, to witness the entire apathy (not to 
aay /imf^tience and something approaching to the ludicrous) with 
whwh theseirustomary appeals to Christian liberality are now too gene¬ 
rally rppeived. The most affecting details of a case of need, involving 
the moral welfare of a large population perhaps, is listened to with tlio 
coldest indifference; instead of a large collection at the door, a soKcary 
ahilltng too often graces the plate, the ^person employed to hold it 
appears half ashamed of his fruitless office; and in many cases even this 
•ceremony is dispensed with altogether. In my own parish (observes 
one writer on this subject) I am sure my congregation would at any 
time be willing to give double the sum usually collected to save them¬ 
selves the trouble of hearing the briefs read : I myself would do the 
same out of my own purse in lieu of reading them, signing thufi, &c. 
and above all, disturbing the order and solemnity of public worship 
with their intrusion.” 

If such be the unpopularity of the preset^ system, ^(and who can be 
ignorant of it ?) and atove all, if such be theinefficiency of it, by cora- 
mon consent, surely it is time that some measures should be taken to 
put it on a better footing,' or to do ^away with it altogether, and sub¬ 
stitute a better in its place. 

Different suggestioAs have tseen offered foi;,(fiia end; some w0^ 
have the public purse char^led with assisting indigeri parishes in re¬ 
pairing and erecting their churches under proper regulations and super* 
intendance: some would have stated and general collections by autho¬ 
rity; and the funds so raised placed at the disposal of the ‘*S..ociety 
for buildup and enlargiqg Churches" which already exists; Only con¬ 
ferring on it extended powers. All are agreed, I believe, that mieeH 
of office should be remitted; the necessary correspondence be condocted 
free of postage; and tMibioney collected* be accumulated in one, j 
mon fund. Under such and a few other necessary modifications,perl 
the pre^nt system might he allowed to continue .with some hopO \ 
answering the desired end; for, let the public only be ebnvinoed 
their money, iree from vexatious deductions, will redly W ap^|e4 l^ 
the purpose jfor which it was ostensibly collected, and 
be a matter of much doubt. Who is there, moviog in ifiy dipi bf 
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society above tiiat of the artisan or common hbotti^r» . 11 ^ 
habituany pass the.door without dropping at least a ihiK^'^SPijpeoce- 
in the {Mate ; and even. the inferior classes would glad^lcaVe tfa^ 
mite: and let any one make a calculation wl^t might be*expected from 
lOSCb 'jwri'shes on'the lowest average he can reasonably iix, provid^ 
that the iewsting prejudices against the system of briefs were done 
away by its having undei|(one a thorough reformation. 

j.But it .is time for'me tO^conclude; my object not being to enter into 
any details on the subject^ but to invite those who are more conversant 
with such matters, to offer their suggestions ^through the medium of 
your pages. 1 am^ Sir, your roost obedient servanti 

OYTIi.' 


Not.—STRICTURES ON BELSIIAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

% EPISTLES. 

No consistent and rationale servant of Christ ought to be an enemy 
to free inquiry. Error, indeed, may be so decked out by the specious 
arts of sophistry, as to mi^ead the public mind for a time ; but dree 
and unrestrained discussion will lead to its exposure, ahd truth'will 
ultimately prevail. Yet the way in which some avail themselves of 
this liberty of discussion, cannot be suHicicntly condemned. Instead 
of being actuated by a zealous and unceasing love of truth, many 
begin, continue, and end their inquiries with a determination to support 
their prc-conceived opinions. That this is no imaginary picture, 
lamentable proof may be found among the writers of the Unitarian 
sect. They seem resolved at all hazards to maintain their system; 
and when it does not ^naturally conform to scripture, they attempt, by 
variom ingenious methods of torture, to make scripture conformable 
to it.'^Vor this purjiose the text is altered at pleasure, the meaning 
of words is arbitrarily changed, the figurative sense is taken literally, 
and the literal Hgurativcly ; and the plain grammatical signification, if 
opposed to Sabcllian notions, is explained away into mere Hebrew 
idiom, and oriental imagery. Arts like these, if exercised on produc¬ 
tions merely human, might amuse the curious; but when applied to 
the volume of inspiration, must excite the regret and indignation of 
the pious. Nor will their repret and.indignation be diminished by 
observing the pertinacious obstinacy with which die Unitarians maintain 
the dogmas of their heterodoxy. Though refuted again and again, 
they persevere' in broaching the same tenets; and if compelled by 
the force of argument to give up some of their false glosses, they hare 
recourse to otlMrs equally sophistical, yet equally consistent with their 
creed. The arts of perverted criticism, however, must at length be 
exhausted; #ben, bei^fg fhreed to repeat stale and unprofitable 
sophisms^ they will only be able to wage a ^uny warfare a^inst the 
citadel of the orthodox mith. 

Ilk the vblumcs before us, we have another attempt to prop up the 
tottering &bric of Unitatianism; and they largely abound with the 
arte mi artifices which characterise the productions of the abettor^ of 
that hypothesis. A shallow literature, a confidence of assertion, and a 
ineaik rfirvility to systenOf accompanied, it Is teue,^with a plausibility, 
youixo ko«m. y 
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well calculated to impose upon the unwary, arc tite distinguishing 
features of the Socinian writifigs of the present day. Nor do the four 
goodly octavos of Mr. Bclsham furnisli an exception. They exhibit 
the same faults which pervade the author’s other performances, and 
which, as it should seem, are inseparable frpm his sect: faults of no 
common magnitude, and, what is more, unredeemed by any preponde¬ 
rating excellence, which might recommend his volumes to the attention 
of the scholar. To dilate upon what we consider their defects, or 
even briefly to point out all the passages which are liable to animad* 
version, would require a larger space than can now be afforded ; and 
we sltoiild weary both our readers and ourselves with the almost endless 
exposure of what we cannot but deem predominating errors. 

While, therefore, wc feel it our duty to comment freely upon Mr. 
Belshara'swork, we shall be studious of brevity ; with a view to which we 
shall especially take care to avoid, as much as possible, all the doctrinal 
topics of controversy between the Orthodox and the Unitarians. Im¬ 
portant as this controversy is, we shall not enter into it, since the 
discussion would not only exceed our limits, but be an unnecessary 
labour after the many able and satisfactory defences of the Established 
Creed wliich have recently appeared. Waiving, then, the consideration 
of doctrines^ our comments will be chiefly of a critical nature; confin¬ 
ing ourselves, in the accomplishment of this object, to general obser¬ 
vations, and to the adduction of such examples as may be sufficient for 
their illustration. 

The work which wc propose to examine, purports to be a Trans¬ 
lation of the Epistles of Paul the Apostle, with an Exposition and 
Notes. In giving an English dress to any production of antiquity, it 
is of the highest importance to ascertain the genuine text: and Mr. 
Belsham informs us, that *'thc first object of the author has l^en to 
attain, as nearly as possible, a correct text; and to this end Irc has 
generally adopted the text of the second edi||t>n ofGriesbach, in whose 
accuracy and impartiality all biblical critics, of any consideration, are 
agreed: and he has, for the most part, carefully noted any material 
deviation from the received text; which deviations &re indeed, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, not numerous.” (Prel. Diss. p. xviii.) We arc not 
disposed to dissent from this eulogium of Griesbach in general; and 
though it would, in our opinion, have been safer to adopt the received 
text, noticing in the margin the emendations approve i by this distin¬ 
guished critic, yet his second edition is perhaps of sumcient celebrity 
to justify the preference. But when the author assures us that he 
has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Griesbach,” we 
must be allowed to express some degree of Iiesitation. There are 
many deviations from Gricsbach’s text, either in the textual letters 
or the PUNCTUATION, (for he cannnot be said to follow a particular text 
who frequently varies from the pointing of that text,) as must be appa¬ 
rent on comparing the following passages in the new version with 
Oriesbach's edition:—Rom. i. 6,13, 20, 32. ii. 17. iii. 6,8,22. iv. ]. 
V. 16,* 17. vi. 1. vii. 1, 23. 'Viii, 20, 35. ix. 1, 5, 11. x. 10. xi. 25. 
xiii. lit xiv. 9, 10, 22. xvi. 4, 6, 25. 1 Cor. i. 23. ii, I. iv. 8, 14, 
V. 7, IS. vii. 16,17. viii. 7, 8. ix. 22. x. 24. xi. 17. xii. 12, 16, 
16, 28,'"xiii. 3. xiv. 11, 23, 24, 26, 34, 35. xv. 15, 19, 29, 89, 44. 
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xvj- 24* 2 Cor. iii. 2. v. 8. vii. 12, 13. viii. 14. ix. 4. xU. 9* 11. 
Gal. ii. 17. iii. 22, 29. iv. 28. v. 19. vj. 2. E|)hes. i. 11. ii. 8, 16. 
iii. 6,19. iv. 4,20, 29. v. 27. vi. 9,12. Phil. i. 28. ii. 12,14. iv. 19. 
Col. 1 . 12. ii. 2, 7, 18, 21. iii. 18. iv. 8,11. Philemon 4, 8, 9. 
lThefl8.i, 2. ii. 7,20. iii. 3. iv. 9,11. 2 These, iii. 16. iTim.i. 8. 
iii. 18. iv.S. 2Tim.i. 8,18. ii, 7,26. iii. 11. Titus i, 2. ii. 8. iii. 7. 
Heb. i. 8. ii. 7. iii. 6, 14. iv. 3, 4, 7, 8. vi. 1, 6. viii. 5. ix. 14. 
X. 2, 7, 8, 12, 20, 23, 84, xi. 85, 87. xii. 5, 7, 9, 20, 25, 26. 

Whether, with this catalogue of deviations before us, imidicit credit 
is to be given to the author’s declaration, cautiously as it is eMresMd; 
that he has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Gries- 
bach, we leave to the reader’s determination. He had clearly a right 
to depart from Griesbach's edition, whenever such departure may be 
borne out by solid reasons. Highly as the merits of this^editor are to 
be estimated, he was not infallible: his judgment appears to fflve been 
occasionally blinded by^partiality; his classification of MSS. is, to say 
the least, very suspicious; and of course some of his emendations are 
founded on very dubious evidence : but we contend that, having pro¬ 
fessed to make Griesbach's text the basis of his translation, he was 
bound not to deviate from it so frequently as the above references 
shew him to have done. To profess to follow a certain text, and yet 
to be Mrpetually varying from it, is nothing better than a hollow pre¬ 
tence ; it is holding out false colours: how then can the Author 
justify his numerous variations from Griesbach’s text, after declaring 
in the outset that he has generally followed it ? How can be reconcile 
such a proceeding with candour and fair dealing ? How will he escape 
the severe censure to which the Editors of the “ Improved Version of 
the New Testament" have been justly subjected, for professing to 
form ther own upon the basis of Archbishop Newcomes Translation, 
whiletihey deviate from it whenever it suits tlieir purposes? 

But this is not all; wo shall further show that several of these 
deviations from the text^hich he professes to follow, so far from 
resting upon firm grounds, have not adequate evidence, nay, sometimes 
scarcely the semblance of it, to support tliem. We assert that he has 
adopted readings, not only contrary to the judgment of Grietbach, but 
upon testimony glaringly dkfsctivk. Bold as this assertion may 
appear, it shall be established by the most satisfactory proofs. ^ ^ 

Rom. vii. 25. Griesbach’s and the Received Text is rif 

Qsf, for which Mr. Belsham substitutes ij 

he, is the reading of the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of the 
Latin Vulgate.” Now the other MSS. are only two, and liow can such 
weak testimony be opposed to that by which the received text is 
bUshed? Griesbach properly rejects it, whde he places xap*c 
in the inner margin as equal, or preferable to, comipon reading; whether 
with reason or not, it is not our business to inmiire. , , , 

1 Cor. xii. 28. At the end of this verse, Mr. B. adds the worjta 
« interpretation of tongues,'’ which, says he, “ though wanung in the 
received text and in all MSS. are added in the Syriac imd Vulgate 
versions,” In adducing the Syriac or Pcschito, he is miatak^, for 
it is the later Syriac or Philoxenian version in which they are found. 
What can be more uncritical than to adopt a reading, neither auso- 
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lutcly required by the context, nor to be found in any MS. t It ia 
sanctioned, indeed, by Bishop Pearce; but no name can establish 
error. 

I Cor. xiii. 6. For Griesbach and the received text Kavdiioiapaif 
Mr. B. reads because *'it is the reading of the Alexandrine 

and another MS. and of the Coptic and ^thiopic versions.”—Also 
in chap. xiv. 23, 24, he drops the rj between Idtwrai and dirioroc, because 
“ the V^atican leaves out n in this verse, and the ^thiopic version 
both in this and the succeeding verse,—and the sense seems to require 
these omissions.” He should have added that the Vatican likewise 
leaves out aTrurroc; so that the iEthiopic is the sole authority for the 
omission of u!**Again, chap. xv. 13, he omits the clause ** if the dead 
rise not,” because “it is wanting ip the Clermont and other manuscripts, 
and in tte Syriac version.” The other MSS. are only two!—In ver. 19, 
also of tim same chapter, he inserts cal at the beginning, because “ Pearce 
begins the verse with Aral or el which he thinks makes the sense easier, 
and supports by some authorities.” The learned Prelate, it is true, 
docs make such an attempt; but neither Wetstein nor Griesbach notice 
any various readings in the first words of the verse; and it can therefore 
be considered as only a conjectural emendation.—Also in clia'p.xvi. 24, 
instead of dyawt) pov^ Mr. B. reads “the love of God,” stating that the 
Alexandrine and another MS. omit ^ov. True; but it is quite insuffi¬ 
cient authority for its omission; and for the insertion of Ocav there is 
no external evidence worth mentioning. 

2 Cor. iii. 2. For Griesbach and the received text nptov, Mr. B. 
reads v/njv, because “ vpQy is the reading of one MS. and of the 
iEthiopic version as slight authority as can well be imagined. But 
“ Mr. Wakefield pronounces it to be undoubtedly genuine, and 
Dr. Doddridge adopts itwhich is evidence quite enough for our 
learned author. 

Gal. iii. 22. The words 'Ii/aov Xpitrrov, found in Griesbach and the 
receivecl text, are omitted by Mr. B. bccadfc they “ arc omitted in the 
ASthiopic, and by Mr. Wakefield, and arc not necessary to the sense.” 
Surely such a reason was never before advanced for innovating upon the 
sacred text. 

Ephes. iii. 19. Instead of the Griesbachlan and received reading, 

“ to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” Mr. B. says, 

“ I adopt the reading of the Alexandrine manuscript, dydirnr rnc 
yyfoeriioc and ho renders it, “ to know the exo' buing love of the 
knowledge of Clirist.” Though this reading is supported by another 
MS. besides the Alexandrine, who but a Bclsliam would on such 
authority depart from the textus receptus ?—Also chap. iv. 4, Mr. B. 
omits the words “ of your calling,” because “ Mr. Wakefield drops 
r^c KXijffsufc vp^yf on the authority of the ^thiopic version, which 
however is not noticed by Griesbach.” This Editor was too judicious 
to notice a reading supported by such slender evidence. The /Ethiopic 
version was highly prized by Mr. Wakefield, for he is perpetual^ ap« 
pealing to it in the “ Notes” to his “ Translation of the New lesta- 
ment:” but let us hear the opinion of one more capable of judging. 

“ As we have no edition of the iEtbiopic version, that is the result of 
a careful collauon of manuscripts, we must never suspect the authen¬ 
ticity of a word in the Greek text, because it is wanting in the 
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iRthiopie.*’* But be the merits of the ^thiopio what they may, it is 
strange criticism to expunge words from the sacred text, against all 
other authority, merely because they are wanting in a single ancient 
version! 

S These, iii. 16. Oriesbach and the received text is Imcavri^ iv 
TTurri rpoTTtf, (though GrieSbach places roirf in the inner margin as a 
reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text,) and it is 
correctly rendered m the public version ** always by all tneans.*’ But 
Mr. Belsham’s rendering is ** by all means, at all times,” adding in the 
note, 80 Mr. Wakefield; who, upon the authority of the Syriac and 
iEthiopic, leaves out rpSir^f and understands jcaipw.” Was Aere ever 
iuch a piece of carelessness and blundering ? In the first place, Wake- 
field's version is not as here represented, but ** every way at all times." 
Secondly, Wakefield merely says, ** The Syriac omits rp^a ; the 
^thiopic expresses time—why then should Mr. B. suppose that he 
“ understands Katpf” since lia^avrdc expresses time ? Thirdly, both 
Wakefield's and his own version give the general sense of the received 
text, but Mr. Bcisham supposing that it does not, supposes an emen¬ 
dation. Fourthly, allowing thifr some emendation is required, who, 
deserving the name of a critic, would adopt it on the sole authority of 
the Syriac, ^thiopic, and Mr. Wakefield ? 

Heh. X. 34. Griesbach and the received text is iy ovpaydic, which 
Mr. B. omits, because these words are wanting in the Alexandrine 
and Clermont manuscripts, and the Ailthiopic, Vulgate, and Italic 
versions." But these surely cannot be allowed to outweigh the 
numerous testimonies to their genuineness. Griesbach indeed places 
his mark of probable spuriousness before them, but properly retains 
them, as the only evidences he cites for the omission are ** cV odpavoic 
=sA.D.* 17, Copt. Aith. Vulg. clar. germ. Clem," Yet Mr- B. omits 
to mention the MS. numbered 17, the Coptic version, and the versions 
“ clar." “ germ." with ^ement of Alexandria; and, nevertheless, 
expunges the words on much less evidence than Griesbach thought 
insufficient. Such is the carelcfss end flippant manner In which our 
author treats this important subject.—Again, chap, xi, 35, Griesbach 
and the received text is S\a(ioy for which Mr. B. substitutes 

yvraiQyf after his great leader Wakefield, whom he thus cites;—** This 
most elegant reading," saith Mr. Wakefield, far beyond the reach of 
transcribers, is preserved by the Syriac translator." Of its elegance 
wc shall be silent, as, to borrow a phrase which Mr. Wakefield has some¬ 
where used, *• it is scarcely Greek but we are bold to aver that it is 
doubtful how the Syriac translator read the text. His version is,— 

“ They restored towohien their children:" he might, 

therefore, take the Apostfe's expressions as elliptical for it* Jv, scil. 
TTpoijiriTwy ver. 32, eXa/wv ywatwci &c.* At any rate, it is altering the 
received text upon the authority of one version, which is almost the 
same as altering it upon conjecture.—Also in ver. 37, of the same 
chapter, instead of the received text hrttpdodffoayf they were tem^ted^ 
he reads ireipadtieay they were impaled^ without necessity, and entirely 
upon conjecture.—Again, in chap. xii. 25, Mr.B. adds, after 
XaXovira upon the authority of ** the Clermont manuscript, and of the 
___ _ _ ■ _ ^ 

• Michaelis's Inlrodiiclion, rap. vii. sect. 17. • See Bowycr*s Conjectures in lor. 
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Syriac version. He might have added of the versions harl.* clar.*’ 
had he not cited Griesbach vrith his usual carelessness. But with this 
addition, the evidence must be deemed, by all men of judgment, to be 
clearly inadequate to support the emendation. 

The truth of out position must nOw be evident to demonstration, that 
Mr. Belsuak adopts readings contrary to tns judgment ov Gribs* 
BACH, and upon TESTIMONY OLARINOLY DBVkCTIVE. But We will gO a 
Step farther, and assert, that he has adopted soHt apparently for 
THE sole purpose of suppORTtNG iiis CREED. An Rccusation of so 
grave a kind, it is granted, ought neither td be made, nor believed, 
without the most convincing proof; and we have no wish to be taken 
upon trust. We are desifoiis that our positions should only be so far 
credited, as they are substantiated by fact, and evidence, and sound 
argument. Feeling ourselves, as it were, under a moral obligation to 
state the grounds of the present charge, we beg the reader's attention 
to the proofs which we are about to adduce. 

A strong, an irrefragable attestation to the Deity of Christ is given 
by the Apostle in Rom. ix. 5 .—** Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever—the Unitarian, tbsrefore, mUst get rid of it cither 
by mistranslation, or by a various reading. Mr. B. chooses the latter; 
and instead of the textual 6 cup, he reads o, viz. whose is the Gotl 
over all, blessed for ever,—adding, as his justification:—** This most 
probably is the true reading, agreeably to die judicious .conjecture of 
Slichtingius, Whitby, and Taylor, though it is no( authorized by any 
manuscript, version, or ecclesiastical authority; but the connexion 
seems to require it.” !!! It is needless to add any comment. No 
person can seriously doubt the motive for this substitution of a con* 
jectural reading, without the slightest evidence, except the urgency of 
the Socinian cause.* 

Rom.xiv. 10. Griesbach and the received text is, we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. XpiVrov,” which Mr. B. 
changes into ** the tribunal of God,” 0cov. Griesbach, it is true, marks 
this as R reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text; 
our author, therefore, does not adopt it without some evidence, though 
not nearly so strong as that for the common reading; but would he 
have rejected the received text, if it had not Appeared to oppose the 
MERE HUMANITY of diHst ? No oHc Can hcsitate about the answer to 
this question;—yet Mr. B. does not seem to have acted prudently in 
this alteration of tlie text,—for the Scriptures often jeclare that Christ 
will judge the world; but if, as Mr. Belsham's reading states, the 
ju^e of the world will be God, it clearly follows that Christ is God.f 
St. Paul,, in exhorting the Colossians to mutual forgiveness, observes, 

** even as Christ forgave you, so. also do jre(diap. iH. 19.) a text 
clearly implying the Divinity of our blessed Redeemer, as is shown in 
the work to which we have just referred to|; but Mr. B. substitutes 
Kiipmc for Xptardct because ** the Alexandrine and Clermont manuscripts, 
and'the Italic and Vulgate versions, read Kii^pc instead of Had 

* For a nfotsUon of the conjectural reading iy d, See Bishop Middleton's Doctrine 
of the Orsek Art p. 456. 

t See Holdeh'skcrip. Test to the Divinity of our Lord, cap. v. { 42. 
t Ihi£ f 37. 
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be not cited Griesba.(% with his usual careless inaccuracy, he might 
have also adduced the Uncial MSS., Augiensis and Boernerianus; — 
yet eren this authority Griesbach so little respects, that he docs not 
notice %he reading Kv/uoc in his inner margin. Need the reader be 
told Mr. Belsham's motive?. 

ix. 14, contains a declaration of the Personality and 'Divinity of 
the Tliird Person in^the adorable Trinity,—namely, Christ, who 
through the Eternal'Spirit offered himself, &c,which Mr. B. ac¬ 
cordingly converts into the Holy Spirit,!*’ by which the force of the 
•Trinitarian argument may be more easily avoided. The evidence for 
dytoVf instead of the textual alu/riov, is so weak, that Griesbach does 


not deign to notice it in his inner margin ; it cannot therefore be sup¬ 
posed that any person would receive it into the text, except for t^ 
sake of an liypotncsis. 

We may now put it to the candour of the reader, whether we have 
not satisfactorily made out our position, that Mr. B. has adopted 
readings apparently for the sole purpose of supporting his creed. 

From the observations already made*, it will be easy to form an 
estimate of our author’s labours in that important branch of theology, 
biblical criticism. For how does the case stand as to this particular? 
lie first declares that he has generally followed the text of the second 
edition of Griesbach, and yet he departs from it in almost every chapter. 
If a partial advocate might in some degree reconcile tliis with the letter 
of his declaration, he would find it a difficult matter to do so with its 


sjjirit; and it cannot be denied that such a procedure is incompatible 
with candour and fairness. Mr. B. moreover departs from Griesbach’s 
edition, not only without adequate reasons, but for reasons glaringly 
defective; adopting readings, in some instances upon the weakest evi¬ 
dence, and in others upon conjecture, in defiance of every principle 
essential to the criticism of the Bible. And not only so; he assumes a 
liberty of altering the received text; as it should seem, merely because 
such alteration renders it more conformable to his creed. These are 


facts which, if wc are not greatly mistaken, have been fully proved; 
and the necessary inference is, that Mr. B. cither through prejudice, 
or want of knowledge, or want of judgment, is incompetent to the 
task of biblical criticism. Can it, then, be safe to t^ust, as a guide to 
the understanding of St. PauVs Epistles, those volumes in which are 
to be traced so many instances of presumption and temerity in altering 
the sacred text ? Look also at the consequences if every one exer¬ 
cised, as every one would have an equal right, the same licentious 
liberty in emendatory criticism. The Bible would soon be accommo¬ 
dated to the varying tenets of various sectarians. Can any practice, 
therefore, be more deserving the severest reprehension ? It is adul¬ 
terating the word of God, and in a way the most dangerous. To add 
to, or to take aught from that Holy Word, is irreverent; to alter it to 
suit the perversity of human views, what is it but a species of sacrilege? 
He who thus tampers with the Sacred Writings, pollutes the very foun¬ 
tain of divine truth;—he sets up an idol of his own in opposition to the 
ethereal light of Scripture;—yea, he inakcth a god, and worshipjpeth 
it;—he maketh it a graven image and falletli down thereto.” (Ua. 
xliv. 15.) 
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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPtE. 

Report of the Chaplain of Norfolk JaiL 

The virtue and happiness of the whole human race is the.care of 
superior be!n|^, but has never yet been the care of men themselves. 
The sclfishiiess of human nature has generally postponed the interests 
of the many, to those of the few. In every age, and in every land, the 
vast majority of mankind have.Jseen consigned under the name of the 
vulgar, to contempt or oppression. Not only has every good thing in 
earth, air, and sea, been monopolized by the favourites of fortune, but * 
die common benefits of knowledge have been withheld from the malti- 
tude, and even the holy light of religion has hitherto shone chiefly upon 
the summits of life. 

Who that considers this can wonder at the crimes which infest 
society ? who can wonder that weeds should overspread an uncultured 
soil ? that oppression should provoke resistance and revenge ? that the 
needy man should steal ** to satisfy his soul when he is hungry? ” And 
hoiv have the rulers of mankind attempted to correct these terrible 
evils ? Instead of removing temptations, and sedulously applying the 
restraints of religion and morality, they have had recourse to violence 
and terror, have enacted sanguinary laws, and sought to punish rather 
than to prevent oflenccs. Yet the weeds have sprung up still ranker 
under the scythe; and the multitude of laws is sometimes a cause as 
well as a consequence of the multitude of crimes. Experience there¬ 
fore, and the interests of society, call for a trial of other remedies. I'he 
most simple and obvious remedy is, to take away the motives to crime, 
where that is possible; and where it is not possible, to counteract 
them by opposite motives. 'The most general and pow;erful> motive to 
crime is want, which can never, indeed, be wholly removed; but may be 
counteracted by motives far stronger than the fear of punishment. Such 
motives are supplied by the diffusion of knowledge, which not only lets 
in the influence of religion upon the heart, but illuminates the mind witli 
that moral intelligence which is always favourable to virtue. Ignorance 
is the motlier of evil, yet the mass of mankind have been sunk in igno¬ 
rance for 6000 years; and some professing philanthropists there are, 
who maintain that they should be kept for their own sakes in the like 
ignorance for ever. We trust that a different principle is now esta¬ 
blished too firmly to be shaken; and that the tide if instruction will 
roll on till the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as ‘ 
the waters cover the sea.” Knowledge is the natural enemy of vice; 
for the more a man knows of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, the more he will fear God: arid the more he knows of 
the condition of civil society, and the inseparable connexion between 

? ublic and private interests, the more he will respect the laws of man. 

'hus a great moral reformation may possiblv—nay, probably, be 
effected in the world by very simple means. ITius the light of true 
relimon may be diffused with a rapidity and success hitherto unknown; 
and higher degrees of virtue and happiness conferred upon his rational 
creatures, may vindicate the ways of God toman, even before this mys¬ 
terious srorld shaU come to its end. 

Perhaps the reader would hardly suppose that we had been led into 
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these general and rather abstract speculations by so homely a docu¬ 
ment as the report of. a jail chaplain to the county quorumi—yet so it 
is. The roost important knowledge is often drived from common 
sources. The calendar of a prison is One important leaf in the book 
of human nature ; for he who would make men virtuous, must know 
what they are when they are vicious—what bad passing have hurried 
them* into crime—and what good feelings still remain m them for the 
moralist to appeal to. He must learn from themselves to what causes 
they ascribe their first deviations from the path of right; and how 
otliers in their condition of life may tie best preserved from following 
them to ruin. 

To the violation of the sabbath, and the t^nt of Sunday instruction, 
the Cliaplain thinks much of the ignorance and crime which we deplore 
must be attributed. How careful, then, should the legislature, how 
anxious should every individual be, to provide sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion in our Churches. 

We^ shall conclude with laying the whole document before, our 
readers, observing only, that tlie views of the reverend writer are by 
no means new or peculiar, but are confirmed every day by the univer¬ 
sal experience of tliosc who are employed about jails and penitentiaries, 
or who have from any other motive given their attention to the impor¬ 
tant subject of crimes aqd punishments. 

REPURT OF THE CUAPLAIN OF NORFOLK GAOl. 

• . 

** To the Chaif7»an of the Quarter Sessiotis of the County of Norfolk. 

“Sin,—In compliance with the Act of Parliament, I send you the following 
statement of the condition of the Prisoners confined in Norwich Castle, with 
other particulars connected with the duties of my office, and request you will 
lay the same before the Magistrates of Norfolk, at their present Quarter Sessions. 

“ it is will) great satisfaction that I am cnaliled to state, that since my last 
report the prisoners have been in general orderly, weU-behaved,'and attentive 
to my instruction ; that whatever individual cases of a contrary conduct have 
arisen, have immediately been checked by the constant and vigilant attention 
of the Committee of Visiting Justices, so as (o prevent the evil influence of bad 
example from spreading; and thit the present state of discipline exhibits evi¬ 
dent proofs of the good effects to be aerived from the plans of improved man¬ 
agement adopted by the magistracy. Few prisoners leave the Castle without 
expressing to me, and with seeming sincerity, a determin^on to use their best 
endeavours to avoid being brought again into the same humiliating and painful 
situation. In many cases they give rational grounds for hoping that the reso¬ 
lution arises from an improved sense of duty; in others, they are evidently in¬ 
fluenced by the irksomeness of the restraint and labour to whfth they have been 
subjected. Although the time, during which the New Gaol has been,occupied, 
is too short to permit me with confidence to draw any general conclusions from 
tlie apparent effects of its discipline, yet so far as they can be traced or pre¬ 
sumed, they are highly satisfactory. A very small number of the prisoners, 
committed since the introduction .of the present system, have returned on 
account of fresh offences, and in no instance has this occurred, where either 
myself, or thrgaoler, hqd entertained hopes of amendment; on the contrary, 
the cases of re-commitment have generdly been confined to those who stand 
recorded in my journal as incorrigible. 

1 continue to receive great and very useful assistance frop the appointment 
of a schoolmaster.' The prisoners, with very few exceptions, have willingly 
availed themselves of the iostniction offered them ;* and many, who, on entering 
VOL. IX. NO. in. z 
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the prison were unable to read, and were ignorant of the very first principles 
of morality and religion, can now read a chapter of the Bible, and can repeat 
by rote a short systenM>f moral and religious duties suited to their capacities* 
And it is not uncommon to hear tliis belter class of criminals declaring, that 
had they known or considered these truths before, they should not have been 
brought to punishment. And here I cannot forbear stating the striking con¬ 
nection that exists between iguoraiice and crime in those prisoners who have 
come under my care. Of five hundred and niuety-three whom I ba\'e minutely 
examined, three hundred could not read at the time of (heir commitment; 
sixty-eight could read a little, but so imperfectly as to derive no real benefit 
from it: of the rest, sixty-eight couM read moderately well, and one hundred 
and fifty-seven could read and wri/e.—-But this statement by no means exhibits 
the whole extent of their ignorance.—With the generality of tliese prisoners 
the awful sanctions of religion, tlie leading precepts of morality, those great 
revealed truths which are the only foundation of sound morality, were-unknown 
to a degree far exceeding what 1 have ever found among an equal number of 
any other description of poor entrusted to my care. 

If it be objected that among the many incitements to crime which exist, it 
is unreasonable to attribute the whole, or any undue proportion of it, to this 
want of education, let it be remembered that the ignorance adverted to relates 
mainly to those great truths which are designed to guard us against crime; and 
surely it must with fairness be concluded, that this cause contributes in no 
small degree to its production. Closely connected, too, with this ignorance is 
the violation of the Sabbath; which in the performance of the duties of my 
office at the Castle, I find too many occasions to Igment. Deprive a poor man 
of his Sunday instruction, and the occupations oi the test of the week must 
necessarily keep him destitute of ail knowledge that is most useful in guiding 
him in the paths of rectitude. But so obvious is the effect which the niis-em- 
ployment of the Sabbath has on the conduct of the poor, and so generally 
admitted is the fact,, that 1 will not obtrude upon the time of the Magistrates 
much further than to state, that my ex-ofiicio experience confirms the truth to 
an extent which 1 was not prepared to expect—^that 1 find this the most common 
origin of crime—that a prisoner has seldom entered upon a criminal course till 
be has cast off his regard for this vrise provision for religious instruction, and 
for keeping up a sense of God and of moral duty in the world—and that a 
large proportion of the offences committed against the laws of our country are 
either perpetrated or contrived on that sacred day, which was designed to afford 
leisurerfor a very different employment. 

** I cannot, however, leave the subject without observing that most of the 
agricultural yearly servants and parish apprentices committed to the Castle are 
even more ignorant than the 'generality of prisoners.—^Ibeir masters frequently 
so employ them on a Sunday as to prevent th^r attendance on divine worship; 
and providing no ^er instruction for th^, they must not be surprised that 
their servants violate duties they have new been taught to respect. Indeed 
these masters not uncommonly prosecute4or offences tha/ have their founda¬ 
tion in their own improper exactions and culpable neglect. In one particular 
1 am very glad to perceive an improvement in this class of society.—The farmers 
of many parishes and districts, especially t|ie more respectable part of them, 
have atteMed to the m^strates* directions respecting the time or paying their 
labourers; although many still continue the mischievous practice of settling with 
them on a Sunday. I roust also beg permission to draw the attention of the 
magistrates to another glaring, and, 1 fear, ibcreksing cause of the profanatidlk 
of the Sabbath and its evil consequences—1 mean the greaUsrregiilarity of 
man^ of our public houses. Several teases have lately come under my notice, 
where the offenders have been suffered to get intoxicated in these schools of 
crime during the hours of divine service, and have gone forth to commit their 
offences whilst under the influence of their intemperance. 

** 1 am opwUling to eularglS upon the bad consequences of another beseUtog 
sin of ohr^peasantry, because they are generally seen and acknowledged; but 
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ii cannot forbear observing, that Poadung leads more easily^and rapidly to the 
perpetration of the higher crimes than any other incentive; and tbt the time 
and nature of the employment, and the desperate combinations that are entered 
into, create a greater ferocity of spirit than 1 have hitherto found in any other 
class of offenders. 

No part of the inquiries to which I am led in the performance of my duty 
at the Castle, is more interesting than those which relate to the causes and 
origin of crime; and conceiving that some benefit may arise from diese inves¬ 
tigations, 1 have been induced to punue them with all the minuteness that my 
intercourse with the prisoners puts in my power* And although no new dis¬ 
covery may result from them, yet they may serve to confirm observations 
already made, and to strengthen truth by the aid of experience and facts. At 
all events, 1 hope the intention will be my apology for presuming to occupy so 
much of the time of yourself and the rest of tm magistrates. 

1 am, your obedient and faithful Servant, 

Jaices Brown, Chaplain.** 

Norwich Castle, October IS, 182d. 
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All mortal men on earth proceed 
Fronvthe^ne same immortal seed; 

All sprung at one great Father's will. 

And one great Father rules them still. 

He gilt the sun that gilds the morn, 

He silvered o'er the modn's pale horn. 
With stars he lighted up the sky, 

And eatth with man's bright galaxy; 

High spirits of heaven he took, and then 
Closed them awhile in shape of men: 
Hence the whole human family 
Are all of noble pedigree! 

Why boast ye then your sire’s proud race t 
Beyond those sires your record trace, 
Mount up along the ascending road. 

And own your common Father, God. 

Act fittine this thy high estate; 

None trmy is degenerate, 

Save him who smks.him^f by sin, 

And proves thereby base origin. 


U. A. I. 


PSALM CXXI. 

Tii£ language of this Psalm is so simple and easy, that at the first 
view all coi^pMnt may appear superfluous. We think, however, that 
in order to appreciate its beauty, the sulneci and occasion of the com* 
position Should be, if possible, clearly ^fined* Now in order to as¬ 
certain this, it is solely to tniersuii evidence* that we must appeal. 

■ — — — ■ - - -————■ 

• It Is well known how little li^t can be derived firom the titles to the Psalms. CUrissc 
renders inaptly “ canNefn't/nerfs.” It hss been referred generally 
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Ic is submitted to the reader whether the following analysis appears 
to be substantiated by this test. 

At the Dedication of the Temple (see 1 Kings viii. 41, &c. and 
1 Chron. vi. 82, &c.) Solomon prays that God would graciously hear 
from his holy Temple, the pilgrim from a distant land, and the warrior 
who is personally absent from Jerusalem on military service, but who 
turns, during his prayers, towards the site of the Holy City, and is 
thus mentally present with the worshippers in its Temple. We suppose, 
then, the Psalmist to be an individual belonging to one of these two 
classes, probably the latter. He commences the hymn by declaring 
his resolution, during some distant, toilsome, dangerous march about 
to bo undertaken, ever “ to lift uj} his eyes,” in the perilous hour, " to 
those hills'^ wdiich were the residence of the Great King, from whom, 
in the prayer of faith, he sought and, expected aid. 'J'o confirm his 
faith, he then calls to mind that that being is no local deity, no God 
of the Hills'* alone, as the benighted heathen had called him, (1 Kings 
XX. 23,) but Jehovah, maker of heaven and earth, who can, therefore, 
hear and help his votaries, even when wanderjpg in regions* remote 
from his terrestrial scat. 

A second voice is heard suggesting consolation from other conside¬ 
rations, arising from the divine attributes. With the everlasting 
arms to support him, neither in slippery piSccs nor in rugged paths 
shall he stumble or fall; with such an ever-wakeful sentinel, what 
enemy can surprise him ? with such a sheltering rock the noon-tide 
heat of the desert shall not scorch, nor the cold moon with its noxious 
dewy mists chill his frame during the halt or bivouac, or mislead him 
by its feeble light during the nightly inarch. 

* Quale per incertaxn Lunam, sub luce Tnalignk 

£st iter. 

The same voice finally dismisses the emigrant with the solemn bene¬ 
diction that Jehovah may preserve his outward and his homeward 
course. 

Some such form of blessing is still used in the East when the cara¬ 
van sets out. At noon, (says Burckhardt) the camels were watered, 
and knelt down by the side of their respective loads. Just before tlie 
lading commenced for the final departure, the women of the tribe 
exclaimed, ** may you be blessed tn going and in corm (See Tra¬ 

vels in Nubia. London, 1819. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto^ those hills, 

From whence will come my help. « 

My help will come from Jehovz^, maker of heaven and earth! 

to the return of the captives. Gcaenius consider^it to be so designated with reference to 
a peculiarity in its construction ; oamely, because each idea of the preceding line is found 
In the next repeated with amplification (e.g. help—sleep—guardian—shadow) that there¬ 
fore the Psalm is culled ^ Song of Steps or Degrees," But, unfort|||pitely, this is not 
the characteristic of all the Hamma&loth. 

* Though 1 assume the wings of the morning, 

. And transfer-my-dwelling beyond the western ocean, 

< Even there Thy hand shall gently-guide me, 

And Thy right-hand uphold me.— Psalm czxmx. 9,10. 

1 As if pointing to them, after the eye has fondly dwelled, in anticipation, upon their 
distant sali^ts. 
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SECOND VOiCB. 

He will not suffer thy foot to* be moved; 

Thy guardian will not sleep. 

^Remember! Israel’s guardian ^sleepeth not, nor slumbereth! 
Jehovah will be Hhy guardian. 

Jehovah shall ^’shelter thee from the south; 

The sun, by day, shall not hurt thee. 

Nor the moon by night. 

Jehovah will guard time from every ill. 

He will preserve thy^ life. 

Jehovah be tliy guardian in thy going-forth and in thy rcturning- 
home, 

Now and through futurity! S. 


MASTERSHIP OF THE TEMPLE. 

The Address of the Rev. I'iiomas Rennell, D. D. Dean of Winehes^ 
ter^ late Master of the Temple^ to the tfvp Honoti^hle Societies of 
the Inner and the Middle Temple^ on his resignation. 

Gentlemen, -^Hts Majesty having been graciously pleased to ac¬ 
cept my resignation of the Mastership of the Temple, during the long 
vacation, in consideration of my very advanced years, and growing 
infirmities, I take the earliest opportunity of attempting to express the 
sentiments of regard and respect which 1 feel towards the Members of 
your honourable Society, at this season of my separation from them. 

Deep is my sense of the various instances of your uninterrupted 
kindnesses to me during the long period of my ministry among^ou. 
But my peculiar gratitude is due to you for your candid and cordial 
reception of my humble efforts to illustrate the evidences, and to vin¬ 
dicate the essential truths of our holy religion, before those who, by 
intellectual powers and habits, are so eminently qualified to form a 
sound judgment on subjects of such awful importance. If I could 
allow myself to suppose that my exertions and labours have, under the 
divine furtherance and protection, been blessed with success, 1 cannot 
but attribute it to my earnest endeavours to keep in constant view, and 
to exhibit in their full integrity, those primitive and fundamental scrip¬ 
tural doctrines by which the Church of England has substantiated the 
faith, the hopes, and the consolations of the gospel of Christ. 

Permit me to add, that during my few remaining days I shall 
cherish a grateful recollection of Aose pleasant hours of social and 
instructive intercourse with the Members of your honourable Society, 


% To vacUtnte or stumble. 

3 licb. Bebold \ — It is a word used to Impren conviction of the certainty of an 
assertion. - ^ 

4 Is not obnoxious to sleep,— ijo, not to the di^teit slumber. 

^ The tutelar God of the Jews nationally is also individually thme mon SiUelar God. 
s Heb. Shadow or protect thee on thy right hand. But it, Is weU known that the 
* Orientals, from the habit of referring to the East osfimfing thepif term the south tlic right 
hand, the north the left band, &c. 
r Thy-own*self, thy very life, not **soiU’* In most places. 
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which I was permitted to enjoy during my residence at the Temple; 
and that 1 shall ever consider the fricnd^ip which I was allowed to 
cultivate with many of the most eminent of your learned body, as the 
highest honour and privilege of my life.^ 

With my most ardent wishes and supplications that the choicest 
of the divine blessings, temporal and spiritual, may be vouchsafed to 
every Member of your honourable Society, I shall .ever remain 

Your most respectful and devoted servant, 

Oct. 1826. (Signed) T. Rsnnell. 

REFLY OF THE INKER TEMPLE. 

firmer Temple^ Nov. 18, 1826. 

Dear Sir, —I laid before the Masters of the Bench, at our first Par¬ 
liament, the letter in which you communicated your resignation, and 
must entreat you to forgive my having^allowed incessant occupation 
and indisposition, to interpose so long a delay in answer to it. 

I am desired hy the Benchers to express the, deep feeling of regret 
with which they received the intimation of their loss of your powerfbl 
exertions and labours, from which the Society has derived such ines¬ 
timable benefit during the lon^ period of yourlninistry among us, and 
to lament the separation of an intercourse which has, for so many years, 
been so honourable and beneficial to the Society as a body, and so 
peculiarly gratifying to the individual members of it who have enjoyed 
the pleasure of personal intercourse with you. 

That you may still long enjoy the consolatory reflection of having 
contributed, by a zealous and energetic discharge of the duties of your 
holy function among us, to the j^esent comfort and future happiness 
of dfiose tvho were committed -to your charge, is the fervent wish of 
every member of our Society. 

For the Benchers, allow me to express the feelings excited by the 
kindness of your last address to us, and the unfeigned respect and 
esteem with which we remain, 

Your devoted and grateful Servants, 

The BENciiEae of the Inner Temple. 

^ W. Har&xson, Treaeuret. 

m 

REPLT Or THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

Middle Temple^ London, Nov. 15, 1826. 

Very Rev. Sir,— Your interesting letter to the,3cnch of this Society, 
on resigning the Mastership, has'been received and laid before them 
in their Parliament Cham^r. As their present treasurer, I am de¬ 
sired to acknowledge it, and am instructed particularly to express 
their sympathies for the infirmity which .has occasioned your resig¬ 
nation, and their regrets at the consequence'as well as the tNScasion. 

They are all highly sensible of yobr effbrta in the cause of religion 
during your ministry at the Temple Church, and humbly flatter them¬ 
selves you have not exerted them altogether in vain. Their aflec- 
tionate regards and best wishes will attend you in every situation, and 
those members of the Bench, who have been honoured with your per- 
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sonal intimacyf bope that opportunities for imprOTing it mpiy yet some¬ 
times occur, or at least that such intimacy may not wholly subside. 

For ftiysel/i I beg leave to add, that though it has not been my good 
fortune to have become your associate in private life, I entertain a 
corresponding esteem, with my brother Benchers, for your professional 
character and servicesand am, 

Very Reverend Sir, * . 

Yours, faithftilly and obediently, 
(Signed) ^ Samuel Mabrtatt. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Report for * 


We have hitherto been prevented 
noticing this Report. We rejoice that 
it shews that a considerable increase 
has taken place, both in the receipts 
of the Society, and in the number of 
books distributed from its stores. The 
receipts of the last year ampunted to 
£65,314, and the whole number of 
books and tracts issued in the year 
ending in June, 1826, was nearly Omb 
Million and a Half. In which 
number it is further gratifying to ob¬ 
serve an increase of more than 60,000 
in the Bibles, Testaments, and books 
of Common-Prayer, over those distri¬ 
buted in the preceding year. Some 
portion of this large increase has been 
produced by the liberal measures taken 
tor the supply of the army; it being 
the wish of His late Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, expressed in 
regimental orders, that every British 
soldier who can read, should be fur¬ 
nished with a Bible and Prayer-book. 
But a regular annual increase may be 
observed to have kept steady pace with 
the exertions the Church has for some 
years been making, to meet the de¬ 
mand for additioniS places of worship 
in cveiy populous part of the country. 

New regulations have been fiam^ 
for the government of District-Com¬ 
mittees, by which additional facilities 
are afforded in the purchasing and dis¬ 
tribution of the Society’s books. 

We are glad to observe that consi¬ 
derable progress has been made in 
that most important and necessary 


measure—^lie reviuoR of the religiour 
books and tracts. 

Our readers will notice that among 
the tracts admitted upon the Society's 
Catalogue during the last year, there 
are several Spanish translations of dif¬ 
ferent portions of the New Testament. 
Spanish America, now freed from de¬ 
spotic rale, appears to us to offer a 
most extensive and interesting ffeld 
for the dispersion of such tracts. T^ 
minds of men in that fine country are 
now opening to receive the light. We 
suggest, then, that the Society should 
consign a considerable number of suit¬ 
able tracts to some respectable mer¬ 
chant for sale in that country. The 
experiment is not doubtful; for we 
happen to know that a small publica¬ 
tion, cona^ing of extracts from the 
Spanish Bible, was exported from this 
count^,\ and has^ met with a rapid 
sale. Surely, if the miserable thraldom 
of the heathen excites our commisera¬ 
tion, we should not neglect those who 
are under the dominion of an intole* 
rant, and we fear we must add, au 
Ignorant and licentious priesthood. 

^ The Report details at considerable 
leugth the proceedings of the Society 
in India, under the superintendence of 
Bishop Heber:—though we are farfrom 
desiring anything like ambitious orna¬ 
ment in such a production, ytt perhaps 
this part of the Report might have 
beep rendered a little more attractive. 
With respect to the Native Scliool 
Fund, it tnus concludes 
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It will appear from the foregoing 
statemeDt, that the Society has appro¬ 
priated nearly three thousand pounds 
out of the Native School Fund to the 
various purposes which have*been enu¬ 
merated ; and has made itself respon¬ 
sible to a much larger amount for the 
expenses winch its Committees may 
incur in promoting the education of 
the people in llindostan. This consi¬ 
derable outlay has not been confined to 
one particularspot,but has been extend¬ 
ed nearly in equal pioportions to every 
part of the country. It is humbly but 
confidently hoped that a work which 
has been begun so well, will be carried 
on with the same spirit and success. 
Each succeeding despatch, and every 
fresh arrival from the East, furnish 
accumulated' evidence to prove that 
education, and education alone, can 
overcome the prejudices of the heathen, 
nnd prepare the way for the reception 
of Christianity. And when this fact is 
understood in Europe, as completely as 
itjappears tobe understood in India, ihc 
Society may expect those important 
additions to its Native School Fund, 
which will enable it to answer the pur¬ 
poses forwhich it was formed.”—p.27. 

Tlie lleport contains some interest¬ 
ing information as to the West-India 
Islands, particularly with respect to 
the education of the Slaves. 

besides the model schools at 
Bridge Town, the Bishop of Baihados 
luas adopted a plan for the general 
instruction of the black population 
thtoughout his diocese, lie proposes 
to appoint one or more catechists in 
every parish, whose espe#al dfity.it 
will be to instruct the slaves under the 
direction of the'Clergy, and with the 
peilnissioii of their respective roasters. 
liw I.on]ship has been so fortunate as 
to procure the services of several 
highly respectable persons in the situ¬ 
ation of catechists; and the system fa 
jundoubtcdly oalculated to communi¬ 
cate religious knowledge, both to thy 
adult and to the child, wiill greater 
rapidity and gteater regularity ithan 
any that had been previouslyproposed. 

^'Tlie result of the whole is encou¬ 
raging—the Society has tliesatisfactinn 
of knowing that the great work of 
promoUog.ChrifUan Knowledge in ^e 


West Indies has been auspiciously 
commenced, and trusts that its future 
progress will, be accelerated rather 
than retarded.”—p. 31. 

MortlakCf Barnet, Putney, and Wim¬ 
bledon District Omimitleh — B^rt 
/or 1826. 

After giving an abstract of the Pa¬ 
rent Sociality's report, the Committee 
observe, 

Turning now lo thebrief mention of 
their own local concerns, the District 
Committee have to be thankful to the 
Great Author and Giver of all Good, 
for the success wliidi has again at¬ 
tended their limited exertions during 
the year, which has now reached its 
close. It would probably not be sup¬ 
posed that the demand for books in 
any small district, consisting only of 
four ]>arishes, would be so great in the 
second year as it was in the first. It 
has, however, exceeded it; and the 
Subscribers will have the satfafactiou 
to see, that the Depository for books 
of religious instruction has not been 
opened, nor the Gospel ofi’ered to the 
poor, in vain. 

The Committee see much encou¬ 
ragement to their exertions, in the 
eagerness with which recommenda¬ 
tions to purchase are souglit by the 
poor, and the gratitude with which 
' they arc received. And they wish 
again to observe (though the observa¬ 
tion must iiave been made by all, who 
have studied the best mode of assisting 
the poor) that, wherever there is any 
becoming Reeling of independence, a 
man always sets a higher value upon 
ihaC; i^bich he his purchased partly 
by hw^wn niieai^s, than upon that,' 
^hlch has been gratullously given 
nim. Ilowevbr small his own comri- 
hution to iu price may have been, still 
it is a something which greatly en- * 
hances tlie value' in his-eyes, and gives 
him an honest pride in the possession. 

“The Committee will conclude tlhit 
year’s,.KIport with expressing thmr 
eamesl hope, that 6very one will feel . 
pleaaure.in enquiring into the spiritual 
wan*V of his poorer neighbours, when, 
he finds the means of relieving tM|tn 
thus placed within bis bauds.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


TORS DIOCZ8AM COMMITTEE. 

We rejoice exceedingly in being 
able to anaounce that a very numerous 
and respectable meeting was holden^ 
on Wednesday the 14th ultimo^ in the 
Vestry of York Minster, for the pur- 
])ose of promoting the objects of this 
venerable and admirable Society, ** in 
the City and Neighbourhood of York ; 
.and,;as far as circumstances will per¬ 
mit, in other parts of the tTiocese.” 
We do indeed rejoice, that this move-, 
tnent has takeii’ place in the ancient 
capital of the north; and we are con¬ 
fident that the example will not be lost 
upon the nunterous wealthy and popu¬ 
lous towns in that province. Let any 
one consider for a moment the extent 
and wealth of thp northern dioceses, 
and then cast his eye over the list of 
subscribers to the Society, and he will 
be somewhat surprised at the small* 
ness of their quota. Nay, were he 
a stranger to our land, he would be 
induced to suppose that these fair 
rovinces were inhabited by some bar- 
arous race, who knowing not the 
blessings of civilization and Christi¬ 
anity, were necessarily incapable of 
desiring to impart them to others. 
We subjoin the following to justify our 
observation:— 

Popuittion. Ann. Sob. 
Halifax District. . . 90,000 —^7 7 0 

Leeds . 70,000 — 2 2 0 

HuU. 40,000 — — 

Newcastle uponTyne 40,000 — — 

Shields,North&South 20,000 — d 10 6 

Uverpool. 140,000 ll 12 0 

>Manchester. • • * 140,000 -^110 

'f- 

Here then ist^Held in whijcb the'friends 
of the Society may labour, and tet them 
but labour^ and it will nbi be in vain. 

But we must nqw proceed ^o detail 
the proceedings of the meeting. We 
mayi however, first observe, that the 
Clergy formed the majority. - We do 
not, indeed, regret that they are first 
and foremost in this and every 
work but we think that the laity might 
ditn^be induced,\with ^ Htiie per- 
■nasloQ, to come Vorvard with tneir 
aid in a cauee which n not the cause 
merely of the minister, but of eveiy 
member of the Church. Perhaps a 
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Vestry-rpom was not the most desii^ 
able place pf meeting. . 

About half-after twdveo’clock, his Grace 
the Archbishop took die chair.. 

The Rev. Wm. V. Venion|*in the ab¬ 
sence of the Archdeacon Mwkham, ftom 
indisposition, moved the first resolution. 
He said it was not his intention to enlarge 
unnecessarily upon topics respecting which 
die whole meeting entertained^a common 
conviction, and felt an* equal interest 
When he proposed to form a Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel, he believed the question among them 
would ratber be why such a Committee had 
not been before ettMished^ than whether k 
should now he called, into existeneef His 
answer to that question was, dipt there 
never had been before so strong and general 
a spirit of religious zeal in the country, to 
meet the object of this Society. It was 
not just to accuse the Churdf of having 
heretofore neglected these important inter¬ 
ests ; he would rather say, diaC tfiey had 
now better materials on which to work in 
the improved feelings of the age, and he 
would add, that they were shewing every . 
disposition to employ those mateiiab to the 
be^t advantage. The Sodety, from its first 
institution in the time of King William, 
had been usefully engaged in maintaining 
religion in our colonies: but of late it had 
assumed a character ^ much greater Im- 
portauce. As it enlarged its list of subs* 
scribers, it had extendi the sphere of its 
operations; within a few years it luriL 
doubled and trebled the numl^r of Its mis* 
sionaries; within a*few years it .had seiit> 
forth those most efiicadous of all ndssions^ 
Ni^nal Scl^ls, into the remotest parts of^ 
our foreign dominions, and there werp.aow*' 
more than a hundred of these in t|i^ Ama* 
rican settlements under its protection 
in a very few years a road had been opedt^ 
to thegospel in India, and by thoexerfiolis 
of this So^ty, under the bluing of Go^ 
there was at length a rational prospeet of 
difiVuing the benefits of Cliriatianity hyer 
the immense population of'the East. Xbe 
reverend^ speaker here adverted to the ef¬ 
fect to be expected from the College lately 
fimndwt at Cqlmtta, whire peraops to be 
engaged id munonswould acquire a better 
knowledge both of the habits and dialects 
of the country than they could possibly ob¬ 
tain In Europe; and alluding to the atten¬ 
tion which the Sodety were giving to ver¬ 
sions intd the Eastern tongues, said, that 
the Persian translation of the Scriptures, 
b^un by the amiable Henry Mai^n, was 

A A 
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upon the point of being completed hy an 
accomplished scholar In the service of the 
Society; and that by the same means the 
Liturgy of the Church of England Is now 
read in the language of Bengal. Mr. 
Vernon here re^ extracts from a letter 
which he had received from the secretary 
of the Parent Society, giving some inter¬ 
esting details of the Sodety’s recent pro¬ 
ceedings in India, and of the measures 
taken by it for the moral and religious im¬ 
provement of the negroes on the Coddring- 
ton estate at Barbados, a subject on which 
the speaker said there was a stain to be 
blotted out from the Christian annals of 
this country. Afrer adverting to the great 
field of the Sodety’s exertions, Mr.V. said, 
he had befi>re alluded to the genera] spirit 
of religious seal which now happily prevails. 
There was another spirit, in his opinion, 
secondary only in iiuportance to that, a 
spirit which no man need be ashamed to 
own; a spirit which, he trusted, was still 
subsisting, and even gainingground amongst 
us,—he meant a spirit of reasonable and 
steady attachment to the National Church. 
He was persuaded that that meeting would 
be unanimous in the opinion, that other 
things equal, the great and Christian ob¬ 
ject which Uiey hod in view would be most 
effectually promoted by moving towards it 
under the prudent direction of their eccle¬ 
siastical superiors in the Church; and with 
the powerful patronage of the dvil autho¬ 
rities In the state. To this feeling the 
promoters of the meeting would have been 
greatly wanting if they had not, under hb 
Grace's sanction, called upon the Diocese 
of York to come forward to the support 
of a SodeCy which added to its intrinsic 
merits, that of having been so lo^g and 
intimately connected with the Established 
Church. Your Grace sees,” Hr. Vcimon > 
concluded, '*how the call has met; qpd 
in looking at this numerous and respectable 
meeting, 1 feel great confidence, as well os 
great satisfaction, in moving this [the first] 
resoIurion.f’ 

The Hon. and Rev. Henry Dnneombe, 
in seconding the resolutjpn, iMd, he felt 
confident that'" the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel In Foreign 
Parts required only to be knqwn, to be 
supported; end its objects to be ascer¬ 
tained to be duly appredated. For though 
it bad been in akive operati^ for upward 
of a century, though k haa been prose¬ 
cuting its designs in many a distant clime, 
to many its existence setmied still unknown; 
and while other denominations of Chris-, 
dans bad bttt transmitting annually large 
sums fronhtmi kingdom, and by the pob- 
Ucity given to their proceedings, and the 
comprehendveiieu of their views, had 


been enabled to extend their missionary 
zeal, the national church had not gene¬ 
rally obtained the credit of supporting the 
Sodety whose cause we are now advocating. 
Far he it from him, however, to wish 
to impede the efibits of any Christian 
teacher, or to deprecate the labours of mis¬ 
sionaries in any part of tha undvilized 
world. No I Christianity is their debtor. 
And who is there but must rejoice to be¬ 
hold the Jight of Christianity diffused 
through the regions of darkness? What 
Christian is there, who if he had it in his 
power, would attempt to obstruct the free 
course of the word of salvation; that it 
may run and be glorified in the earth? 
Rather let it be our object, to ** provoke to 
emulation” the established church of this 
kingdom, and while efforts are making on 
every side to extend Christianity in our 
possessions abroad, let us enlist under the 
banners of our national church. Nurtured 
under her auspices, and deeply impressed 
with the blessings of her couiiminion, let 
our prayers and our purses be offered to 
impart those blessings to others. Let it 
ever be recollected, that all that this Sodety 
does or strives to do, is in strict accordance 
with the principles of the Church of Eng¬ 
land—that the services are performed—^he 
sacraments duly administered—the flock 
catechetically instructed, in true and perfect 
union w ith the Church of Christ as estab¬ 
lished in this kingdom—and that her mi¬ 
nister, instead of wandering as individual 
zeal may determine, and boasting of the 
number of their nominal converts in their 
course, have their sacred edifices to ofiid- 
ate in, and their own flocks to instruct— 
have themselves regularly received epis¬ 
copal ordination, and in most places (with 
thanks be it spoken to the government of 
this country) are subject to episcopal 
tuperintendance and controul. It had b^n 
asserte^that this Society has of late years 
evincccPa supbyness and inactivity, very 
different from iie zeal and perseverance ' 
displayed by tiKMe of a shnibr nature; but, 
before any one ventured tq hazard so bold 
an assertion, he begged of him to turn his 
eyes to the places where she has been car¬ 
rying on the work of conversion—let him 
look to America, which owes her church 
establishment entirely to her labours—let 
him look to the state of religion in .the 
British Coldtaies and Settlements, and then 
let hi|n inqtdre by whom tbeir church waa 
planted, and by wboin it waa watered—let 
him look to thc.itate of India—and amidst 
schools and churches, and other religious 
edifices, he will there find redsed from the 
funds, a vast and magnificent College, en¬ 
dowed for the maintenance and support of 
missionaries, to instruct them in the native 
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tongue, and otherwlie to prepare them for 
the work of evangeUsU; a College which 
will stand for after ages, as an enduring 
monument of British liberality and piety. 
Without trespassing longer upon the 
valuable time of the meeting, he would 
venture to express a hope^, that the period 
was arrived, when the eyes of all were 
opened to the necessity of subscribing to 
missions—when it would be generally ac¬ 
knowledged incumbent upon ^this nation, 
not only to provide for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the colonies which own her do¬ 
minion, but also to extend, as far as in her 
power, the cause of Christianity over other 
parts of the universe—for the increase of 
pfipulation is such, as to be making demands 
upon this Society, which can only be 
answered by an increase of her labours, 
and an augmentation of her funds. He 
fervently prayed that the laity would be 
found as forward as the clergy in pro¬ 
moting the benevolent object of the Society 
fiir Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Farts. 

The Rev. John Overton'then expres^ 
to the Archbishop the unanimous wish of 
the meeting, that his Grace would accept 
the office of President of the Committee, 
to which the Archbishop replied:—'*1 
beg to assure you, that I shall have great 
pleasure in complying with the request 
which has now been made to me, and in 
accepting the office of President of this 
committee. I have been in the habit, 
when 1 have been in London, of attending 
frequently the meetings of the Parent So¬ 
ciety, and occasionally of presiding at them. 
It may therefore be in my power, from 
time to time, to furnish the committee here 
wrtli information which may perhaps be 
found useful to them in the course of their 
future proceeitinga. 1 am unwilling by 
further remarks at this time, (and which 
indeed would be superfluous afteAhe dis¬ 
tinct manner in which the subject has been 
brought forward and explained) to detain 
you from engaging in the more important 
duties which are now to occupy your at¬ 
tention in consequence of the resolution 
which was. first moved. 1 will only ob¬ 
serve, that the venerable Sodet^ to which 
we belong comprehends so many laudable 
Directs in its Institution, as ftilly entitle it 
to the cordial approbation and support of 
every member of the Church of England. 
Those who have united themaebei lo it 
rqjoice in making it the instrument of con¬ 
veying the knowledge of Christianity to 
foreign lands, ac<;$)rdlDg to the doctrine and 
discipline of that church which they love, 
imd which they ore desirous to lee estab¬ 
lished in every country on the &ce of the 
earth. We must all be aware, that the 


field for successAil e^tertion in this way be¬ 
comes every day more and more extenrive. 
It is to be hope^ therefore, that a propor¬ 
tionate income will be supplied to the 
Society, to enable it to meet such increased 
demand for its assistance, and to enlarge 
the sphere of its operations, and so, under 
the blessing of the Almighty, gradually to 
accomplish the grand purpose for which it 
was established.’^ 

Other resolutions were moved and se¬ 
conded by Thomas Wilson, Esq., Rev. W. 
II. DIkon, and Rev. B. Eamonson. 

The Rev. Theophilus Barnes, Rector of 
Castieford, moved the 5th resolution. The 
Re^. gentleman said, he had very great 
pleasure in being at length enabled to come 
in contact with this Society, which he had 
never before been enabled to do: in join¬ 
ing this coirnnittee, he cerUtinly could ndt 
desert the Church Missionary Institution, 
because he believed it had done much 
good, but every body would judge for 
themselves. He believed a dill was now 
made upon the Society for ^pagating the 
Gospel for increased exertion, owing to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge having transferred to it their foreign 
misssions. The brother of the Rev. gen¬ 
tleman had recently returned from Bom¬ 
bay, where he was arct(deacon; and he 
jdoscribed the situation of India as very 
peculiar. It was difficult to get subscrip¬ 
tions in that country! and it was equally 
difficult to form committees, as the Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants were never long settled 
in a place. He thought' the erection of 
schools was the best way of extending 
Christianity in India, as be had very little 
hopes of converting the adult heathen; but 
in schools a large class of the population, 
the children of our soldiers, and other 
British Bubiyts. might be educated, and 
ke^t from iffining riot In superstition and 
vice; and many of the heathen inhabitants 
would subscribe to schools, and send their 
children there, from a desire to give them 
a good education. There were alw schools' 
in Calcuttja, supported by the ladies there, 
exclusively for '^females; and these be 
thought would Improve feWle sodety, and 
give it a much higher tone. His brother 
had visited the Syrian diurcb, with Bishop 
Middleton, where they were received with 
great cordlaliw. He stated hla full con¬ 
viction, tiiat for the encouragement and 
maintenance of the Society’s objects in 
India, there should,!^ a Bishop in each of 
the three presidencies, and also in Ceylon* 
The Rev. Gentleman then pointed out 
Ceylon, Botany Bay, and Van Uiemao's 
Land as affording wide fields for the exer* 
tion tbU Society! in those countries 
there were great numbers of British sub- 
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Jecta, who could not hear the gospel, If it 
were not for such socfeties as tMs ;^and he 
felt the necessity of members of the Church 
of England exerting themselves to spread 
the knowledge of religious truth.- Before 
he sat down, he could not refrain from ex¬ 
pressing a hope that this coinniittee would 
originate meetings at Leeds, Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and other places, to establish 


similar committees, in order that the clergy 
might be enabled to come in contact with 
thb Society. 

A. Thorpe, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

The resolutions being passed, thanks 
were then voted to his Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop, and the meeting separated. 

We are happy to stat^ that upwards of 
lOOf. were subscribed at the meeting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Ws intreat the attention of our 
readers to the information which the 
last Report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel contains 
respecting the spiritual ^condition of 
this extensive colony^ and especially 
to the following table, which exhibits 
at one'view the most interesting, par¬ 
ticulars, contained in a Report made 


to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of the Province. The 
document, from which the following 
table is formed, was originally com¬ 
piled from official answers made to a 
circular, addressed to various persons, 
by His Excellency Sir Howard Doug¬ 
las, the Lieutenant Governor. 


PROVINCB OF 'Hew BRUNSWICK. 


ParUhei. 
Fredericton • • • • 
St Mary • • • • 

Douglas.. 

Kingselear.... 
Queeiubury • • 
Prince William , 
Northampton • • 
Wakefield •••• 
Kent •••«•••• 
Woodstock •. • • 

Maugeville 

Sheffield. 

Burton 
Lincoln 

Queen's County, GagetoO^ • •. 

Hampstead..... 
Waterborough • 
Wickham 
'Brunswick »*••• 

King*! County. .Westfield . 

Greenwich 
Kingston • • • • • 

Springfield. 

Hampton . 

Norton .. 

Sussex •••••••, 


Counties. 
York •••! 


Sanbury 


tjbnrehes. Clergymen. PopnUtloo. 


1 . 1 . 1949 

- ...... — . 972 

1 .» . 1367 

- .— 832 

1 .— 716 

- . — 346 

- .— 568 

- .— . 1010 

- .— 2297 

1 . 1 . 816 

- 11,072 

1 1 484 

- 785 

1 .. /. 1338 

- . 570 

— 8227 


1 . 1 . 606 

1 .— . 723 

1 . 1 . 2023 

" .. .11289 

— ••••.« — ••• 

1 ......I . 713 

1 • ^. . . a — ...... 744 

1 . 1 ...... 1655 

1 .... . ..»•.■ 924 

1 ...... 1 ...... 1559 

1 — . iA02 

1 . 1 . 1633 


4641 


7930 
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CoaoUet. 
Charlotte •. •. •. 

PsrUiiet. 

1 St. Andrew’s • ■ 

Churehes. 

Clergy nwB. 

A . . a * * 

Popalatloa. 
r... 2263 
a... 700 


West Isles • • •. 


W a o A V * 

« A A X * 


Camno Belle • • 


w e V w w 

9 9 9 w aw 

.1.. 509 


St. Stenhen’s •. 


0 0 O 9 # 

. . V 1 9 # 

9 9 V V W v 

•..a 1673 


St. James’s. • • • 



9 9 9 9 9 w f V 

. ■ • . ^53 


St. David’s.««• 


WWW 99 

9 9 9 9 * 

.... ions 


St. George’s • • 

Fenfield •••••• 

ft 

• •• iJ •••••• 1446 

. sjm 


St. Patrick’s •• 



... 762 


Grand Managi 


9 ^ W 

A ^ 

9 9 9 W W9v 

... 598 


4 

9 V W 

9 9 9 V Sr W 

- 9967 

Sf. John . 

Sl John ...... 


• a 2 

... 8488 


Portland. . • • • • 


w w as e 

9 9 9 vYUSJ 

... 8043 


Lancaster .... 

. 


9 9 9 

... 793 


St. Martin •. • • 


^9 W 

9 9 9 e er%F 

... 583 





9 9 9 vwSP 

- 12,907 

Westmoreland. • 

Dorchester .... 



... 2737 

Sackville •. • • 


• • 1 I 

9 9 9 i9 f V 1 

... 1744 


Westmoreland 



... 883 


Hillsborough •• 


e # 9 

••• 1152 


Monckton •... 



••• 342 


Botelbrd. .. • • ■ 



... 174 


Saiisburv •... 

W w M V W V O • W W 


... 066 


Hopewell • • • • 


9 9 w 

••• 1005 





- 9303 

N«irthiimhprliinf}. . 



... 1657 


Chatham ... 


a. 1 a 

9 9 9 9 vse e 

... 1452 


Ludlow . a . .. 

» 

9 9 9 w 

9 9 9 AmWwf 


Northesk ... 


#9 9 

• •• 1443 


Nelson ..... 


9 9 9 

... 1132 


Alnwick • • • 

* 




Carleton . •.«• 


e e 9 

... 1965 


Beresfbrd . •. 



WW W 9wW 


Glerclg ..... 


_. * 

9 9 9 

836 


Saumarez ... 


9 9 9 



Wellington ... 



• •• —• 


15,829 


We have do occasion to add any 
observations of our own. The Arch¬ 
deacon Best has stated the case so 
ably, that it will be sufficient to ex¬ 
tract from die Report his concluding 
remarks: 

Upon a review of the foregoing 
statements and particulars/' says the 
Archdeacon, " it will app^r, that for 
the spiritual comfort ana instruction 
of this province, containing 74,876 
souls, to which are to be added 5,000 
sent in too late, makina alt^ether 
70,876, in the principles of the Church 
of England, there are at present but 
sixteen resident clergymen, scattered 
over a space of country of upwards of 
27,000 squai#miles; and twenty-six 
churches, some of which are in an 
unfinished state. 


Grand Total • » . 74,876 

** The opinions upon the utility of 
employing«Visiting Missionaries, as 
suggested by his mcellency, are in 
general favourable, although in some 
instances, where the writer is himself 
a dissenter, or biassed by dissenting 
interest, they are, as may naturally be 
suppos^, the reverse, out in no case 
is the measure opposed; and it would, 
no doubt, if properly and prudently 
arranged, prove of the highest benefit, 
not merely in the increase of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, but in die lasting 
blessings it would be instrumental in 
confernng upon hundreds who now 
wander, through necessity, in total 
ignorance, aud upon many who are 
now the dupes of error aud fanaticism. 
The of ifm flouruh^ prijvmce 
ii wububteiify a CA^cA $pirit ; its own 
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acknowledged ;membersy who cer¬ 
tainly form a majority over any single 
sect| are staunch and true^ and those 
who may be said to have still their 
religion to choose, could not long 
withstand, even were they 90 dis¬ 
posed, the mild persuasive doctrines 
of the Established* Church, when tle- 
livered with sincerity ai \4 diligence; 
and even the most prejudiced w'ould, 
no doubt, in course of time, be brought 
to think more favourably of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, and perha|» eventu¬ 
ally to choose the better part. 

** But all must be done with caution 
and gentleness, and Ihose who would 
be instrumental in working this good, 
must possess in^an eminent degree a 
* zeal according to knowledge,' ^ich 
will manifest itself in a desire to 
christianize, rather than to gain pro¬ 
selytes to their own system of reli¬ 
gion ; for if they succeed in the 
former, the latter will be a natural 
consequence; it will be the surest 
way to secure the yet unformed, to 
confirm the wavering, and to soften 
the asperities of the openly dissenllhg. 

“ Ibe people of this country, who 
gain a livelihood by their manual 
labour, for of the lower order there are 
none, are, in intellect and sagacity, 
far superior to those of the same stamp 
in the mother-country; tliey are for 
the most part shrewd and intelligent, 
and, generally speaking, well versed 
in the Scriptures, however faulty and 
deficient they may be found in tlie 
practice of the duties they enjoin,^ 
Ibe argumentative powers of the 
roughest husbandman are oAentimes 
very ingenious, if not very great, in 
support of doctrines inconsistent with 
reason and Scripture, and it requires, 
on the part of his opponent, no slight 
exertion to confute him; and which, 
to effect, to any good purpose, must 


not be done with a contentions spirit, 
but with a desire to conciliate; and 
aAer the example of Aie great apostle, 
endeavouring to please all men in 
all things, not seeking his own profit, 
but the profit of many." 

^*In tact, the success'of this most 
^.desirable undertaking will depend on 
the zeal and abilities of those upon 
whomihe arduous duty may fall: who^ 
must not rest ebntepted with making* 
a mere formal visit to the districts 
unto which they may be appointed, 
that will end in «an equally formal 
report, but Both voice and heart must 
be lifted up, imd engaged in unceas¬ 
ing endeavounr effectually to benefit 
their fellow-creatures, ■ and promote 
the glory of God. They must con- 
• sist of men of mild and humble dispo¬ 
sitions, who will assimilate themselves 
with dhe people amongst i^hom they 
may be sent, and endeavour to unite 
themselves with their interests and 
their hopes, and who, while they 
ennee that * lowliness* of mind* in 
imitation of their heavenly Master, 
will at the same time, like him, .main¬ 
tain the digpiity of their calling, 

"A view of the present's^tement 
will at once shew the extent of the 
vineyard for labourers, in which the 
demand is already very urgent; many 
districts are actually in distress for 
want of their assistance, and wherever 
they are able, would gladly comply 
with the usual requisitions, and never 
could a prater to Almighty God < to 
send labourers into his vineyard,’ be 
better timed than at this moment, and 
may He of his mercy and goodness 
now hear And assist ua. 

^ ** George Bes^ 

Acting EecleAactiedl Comgiitsarg** 

Frederietanf New Brunswick, 

27M ApHl, 1825. 
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In the Courier Frieinca»,nhere is 
a curious statistical account of the 
literature of France, in 1811 and 
1825, drawn upl)y C^unt Daru, 
not including official papers or 


daily journals: — *' 

In 1811, there were printed, sheets 

Legislation . 2,831,662 

The Sciences .2,214,303 

Philosophy . 41P,298 

Political L^onomy. 131,133 

Military Affairs. 1,147,400 

The Fine Arts. M61,525 

literature..... 3,781,826 

History. 3,375,891 

Divers Subjects, Alman¬ 
acks, &c. 1,885,860 

Theolo^. 2,509,752 


Total .. 18,451,713 


# 

In 1825, the number had risen to— 


legislature. 

Sciences. 

Philosophy...... 

Political Ikonomy 
The Military Art 
The Fine Arts .. 

Literature. 

History . 

Diff»;rent Subjects 
Tlieology . 


fm SETS 

15,929,839 

10,928,277 

2,804,182 

2,915,826 

1,457,913 

*2,937,301 

30,205,158 

39,457,957 

3,886,973 

17,487,037 


Total .. 128,010,483 


Reckoning eleven sheets to the 
volume, the difference in favour 
of 182G, amounts to more than 
ten millions of volumes. The 
number, for 1826, is one fifth 
greater tbaiLthat for 1825. * 

Such is the change which has 
taken place in France, since the 


i^ign of Buonaparte. Seven times 
more books are printed in 1825 
than in 1^11. 

Royal Society of Literature. 
This Society has just made its first 
appearance in print, by publishing 
half a volume of its Transac^ons; 
and^as considerable public interest 
is attached to such a work, we thke 
a late minute to mention its con¬ 
tents. After the charter, list of 
members, constitution, &c. 8:c. 
there are, an important historical 
paper relative to Henry V. by 
Mr. Granville Penn; several cu¬ 
rious papers on the origin and 
affinities of languages, by Mr. 
Sharon Turner; observations on 
the Euphrates, by Sir W. Ouscley; 
accountofPalimpsest Manuscripts, 
by Archdeacon Nares; a MS, by 
Sir J. Harrington,communicated by 
the Rev.H. J.Todd, throwing much 
light on the period of Elizabeth and 
James I.; on a remarkable Coin of 
Metapontum, by Mr. Millingen; 
on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel 
Leake; Codex of biblical and claS- 
sicial Greek MSS., Mr. Todd; a 
political-economical Essay, by Mr. 
Malthus; EdictofOiocIesian,fixing 
Prices of Articles throughout the 
Roman Empire, Colonel Leake; 
and a very interesting Essay, with 
above twenty plates, on rare Egyp¬ 
tian monuments and inscriptions, 
by.the same gentleman and the 
Right Hon. C. Yorke. The bare 
enumeration of the subjects, and 
of the jaames of the learned and 
eminent persons who have dis¬ 
cussed them, is enough to vouch 
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for this Part of their Transactions 
being worthy of a Society esta* 
blished by the King, and con¬ 
ducted on the most liberal literary 
principles. 

Latik Manoscrift.-t-M. Angelo 
Maiy to w)ioin bibliography is 
already under so many obligations, 
has recently discovered, in t^e 
Royal Academy at Naples, the 
manuscript, of an ancient Lathi 
Treatise on Agriculture, remark¬ 
able for the purity ofits style and 
the interest of its subjects. It is 
about to be printed. 

AncIent Marbi.es, —Dr. Buck- ‘ 
land, the Oxford Reader 
neralogy and Geology, has recently 
received a letter from Rome, an¬ 
nouncing that the writer, Stephen 
Jarrett, Esq, of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, has purchased a very valua¬ 
ble collection of marbles, &c. in 
that city, for the, purpose of pre¬ 
senting them to the University of 
Oxford, This collection haa been 
formed by an Advocate of Rome, 
Signor Corsi, during a residence 
there of many years, and consists 
of one thousand polished pieces, 
all exactly of the same size, of 
every variety of granite, sienite, 
porphyry, serpentine, and jasper 
marble, alabaster, &a. that is 
known to exist. The size of each 
pie^e, being that of a small octavo 
volume, is sufficient to shew the 
effect en masse of eacl\ substance 
U contains. As connected with 
the history-and progress of the 
arts, its interest is of the highest 
order, as it alTords examples of 
every variety of ornamental stone 
that was ever used in sculpture, 
gr in the most luxurious architec¬ 
tural ornaments of ancient Rome; 
whilst^ in relation to the sciences 
of mineralogy and geology, it pre¬ 
sents such an instructive series of 
spedmens of ail the most beauti¬ 
ful varieties of rocks as is unex¬ 


ampled in the world. Its value 
is still further increased by the 
circumstance of a descriptive ca¬ 
talogue of these specimens having 
been made and published at Rome, 
by the gentleman who formed the 
collection. 

Reaumur used every spring to 
put hi^ preparations into an oven 
made so hot as only not to burn 
the feathers or hair, which de¬ 
stroyed all latent insects. These 
insects ar^^nocturnal, and begin to 
move just afler twilight, in quest 
of proper 8ul>stances on which to 
depusite their eggs. The walls 
should be examined in the even¬ 
ing, by which attention many of 
theiq may be destroyed. Examine 
the specimens frequently and care¬ 
fully, to discover any insects which 
may have crept into them. With¬ 
out this care, no application what¬ 
ever will effectually preserve them. 

Cast Metal Pukos. —Every day 
the use of cast-iron is becoming more 
general; bridges are made of it: steam¬ 
boats ; in England it is used for roads; 
and at Liverpool churches are built of 
it. Here, in Paris, we have lately 
pianos, the frame work of which is 
formed of cast-iron. The instruments 
have been brought to such perfection 
by MM. Pleyel and Co,, that not only 
do they rival, but in many particulars 
surpass the best English instruments. 
The solidity of the frame-work is so 
great, that they seldom get out of tune; 
and the scind-board, relieved from 
those enormous pieces of wood with 
which it was formerly cumbered, in 
order to resist tlie strain, possesses 
much more elasticity, and seconds the 
vibration of the strings much better. 
The tone of these instruments is won¬ 
derful, both in power and mellowDess; 
md the mechanism is so perfect, that 
it admits of the most delicate as well 
as-the strongest touch. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that when they are 
kaowDic^ey wUl put an end to the im¬ 
portation of foreign pianos. MM. 
Pleyel have also jnat obtained a patent 
fbr square pianos, wi^ single strliip, 
—IVench Paper* 
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SouiBRELS.—It js a curious fact, 
that most of the oaks which are called 
spontaneous, are planted by the squir¬ 
rel. The industry of this animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him 
aj^nstwant in the winter; with this 
view he is in the habit of burrowing in 
the earth, and depositing an acorn in 
the hole which he thus makesi and 
which be then covers up again, Btit 
as it is probable his meiho^'is not 
sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
remember the spots in which he de¬ 
posits every acorn, he, no doubt, losei ' 
a few every year." few spring 

up, and are destined to supply 
the place of the parent tree .—Times 
Telescope. 

Taanshission of Sound.—‘‘T he" 
extreme facility with which sounds are 


heard at a considerable distance^ in 
severely cold weather, has often l^n 
a sul^ect of remark; but a cirpum- 
stance occurred sit Port Bowen, which 
deserves,to b^ iioticed, as affip^og a 
sort qf measure 6f this facilifjf*, or-at 
least of conveying td others some defi¬ 
nite idesT of the hoL Lieutenant 
Foster having occasion to send a man 
from the observatory to* #be opposite 
ehor^T of thier harlxmr, k. aieasarea dis¬ 
tance of 6,6tl6 mt, or, kbouV.one 
i^tatute mile and two-tpnuia, fii order 
to fix a meridian mgrk; had pieced a 
erson ha1fii<<iray between, to repeat, 
is directions; but he found.on (rial 
that this.'precaution was unnecessary, 
as he could, without difficulty, keep 
up a conversation with the zfiln at the 
distant statipu/’—PerryV Voyages. 


POLITICAL RETROSPiaCT. 


Paeiiamehtary Report. —The 
business which is already proposed 
to be brought before Parliament 
during the present Session, is of 
a nature highly interesting. Mr. 
Peel has given notice of his in¬ 
tention to prosecute Still farther 
bis plans for reforming and sim¬ 
plifying the criminal law. The 
particular points to whioh he has 
this yeBX turned his attention, are, 
lat, emendation and consoli¬ 
dation of the laws relative to theft. 
Sdly, Of those relative to malicious 
offences against property. 8dly, A 
bill to comprise all the statutes by 
which provision is made for reco¬ 
vering damages against the hun¬ 
dred; and, 4ft)l^, The repeal of 
all those at^ r^bmh shall be snper- 
VOL. IX. Ko. in. 


seded or rendered unnecessary by 
the three former bills. It is to 
be hoped he will likewise make 
sucli aibendments as shall for the 
future preclude, the necessity of 
finding an innocent person guilty, 
in order that he may not be ruinra 
by the fees dde to the court}hi 
which he' has been tried; a fM 
which has repeatedly occurred.^'' 
EuiaRATioN. —A plan of emi¬ 
gration to promote colonization, 
and by it to relieve diis country 
of what is called its superabundant 
population, has ^en proposed by 
Mr. Wilmot Hoirton. ITie prin¬ 
ciple of it,, as applied to Ireland, is 
tbat of engaging each emigrant to 
enter into a recognizance to repay 
by instalments a certain portion of 

B B 
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the expense of his transport' and 
location; as relates to England} 
the parish is to be allowed to pay 
rfone half of these charges from the 
poor rates. The colony which 
to be their future domicils' is 
Upper Canada, where those set* 
tied three years since, by way of 
trial, are said to. be in very flou¬ 
rishing grcmnstances. That such 
a plan will contribute much to 
' the rapid improvement of the co¬ 
lonics cannot be doubted. There 
IS an equal probability that the 
welfare and co)!^ort of Ae .colo¬ 
nists will be promoted by it; but 
that it will be a cure for the sup¬ 
posed evil, if indeed it exists, can 
hardly be expected. That cir¬ 
cumstances have deranged the 
natural locality of the population 
of this country is very evident; 
and that this fact has been in¬ 
creased, or its decrease hindered 
by the operation of laws intended 
for the benefit of the poor, but on 
very mistaken principles, no^ne 
can deny. That this country can 
maintain and employ, in seasons 
of average prosperity, a much 
larger number of inhabitants than 
she now contains, will appear 
evident to any one that will take 
the trouble to examine what the 
land is capable of producing, the 
labour it will require, and the 
employment u> be derived from 
daily increasing markets. Facts, 
independent of all reasoning upon 
the subject, uniformly attest, that 
population’ is' promoted, not in¬ 
jured, by encouragment to emi¬ 
gration ; and if we are too popu¬ 
lous, an expression which can only 
mean that our land contains more 
labourers than she can feed or 
employ, the remedy must be 
sought in an increase of food 
and eroploymcDt^no other can 
be effectually provided. 


Catholic Ehakgipatiok.— But 
am6ng the business which is 
likely to engage the attention of 
Farliame'nt during the present 
Session, none can be moreMm- 
portant than the intended appli¬ 
cation of the Roman Catholics 
to, be admitted to ofRces of 
power. Should they persevere in 
this measure we hope they will 
experience a repulse as decisive 
as it is necessary. We cannot 
indulge the slightest feeling of 
hostility to this body as our fel¬ 
low-subjects; but as members of 
the papal Church, every day’s ex¬ 
perience confirms most abundantly 
the imminent danger of admitting 
them to share in the government 
of a free Protestant state. The 
violent means pursued by the 
"priests'during the late elections; 
the indecent and savage expres¬ 
sions of joy at the death of the 
lamented Duke of York, because, 
as a peer of Parliament, he con¬ 
scientiously opposed their preten¬ 
sions ; and which will probably 
be repeated over the sick-bed of 
the excellent Earl of Liverpool; 
the threats of civil hostility now 
uttered and maintained by their 
prelates, and particularlv by Dr. 
Doyle, whose apparently meek 
and bumble demeanour,' whilst 
under exaipination before the 
House of Ikirds, late events have 
proved to 1 Ave been assumed as a 
jnoask for political purposes, and 
which, now they b'av^ failed, are* 
laid aside; the grpss falsehoods 
openly asserted and maintained 
respecting the progress of the 
reformation at Cavan; all com¬ 
bine to warn every sincere pro- 
testant against the admission to 
power of the spiritual subjects' 
of a hierarchy, which has never' 
scrupled to employ any means, 
hoWever base, for the accom- 
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plishment of her political exaka* 
tion, • 

Cavan Convbksiok8.-^A8 ^ 
'have'been led to refer to the 
events now taking place at Ca¬ 
van, we will just state, in addition 
to what is before the public, con¬ 
nected with that subject, that we 
liave the most indisputable autho¬ 
rity for saying, that in many parts 
of Ireland similar events would 
imrhediately occur, but for the 
bitter persecution to which every 
convert to the Protestant Church 
is exposed the instant he re¬ 
nounces popery. The union of a 
few truly independent men to 
protect the religious liberties of 
their countrymen, has been the 
sole cause why Cavan has been 
distinguished above other ' parts 
of Ireland by these transactions; 
and only let the same measures 
be pursued for the personal safely 
of the subject, and tlie reforma¬ 
tion will proceed in that country 
with a^^pidity, and to an extent, 
of whffi at present we cannot 
form any conception. , 

Duke of Clarence.-— In con¬ 
sequence of a message from the 
King, the House of Commons has 
voted an increase to the income of 
the Duke of Clarence of 9000^. 
per annum, as being presumptive 
heir to the throne. 

Peninsula. —The events that 
have occurred since our last report 
have been generally favourable to 
the peace of Europe, and prosperity 
of our ally the Queen of Portugal. 
The bands of traitors have been 
dispersed; and, excepting one 
sm^l body, which is said to exist 
in the north, and which, taking ad¬ 
vantage of its situation amongst 
the mountains, threatens the adja¬ 
cent district with acts of violence, 
no armed force can be said to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the country; 


small parties of marauders ^nnov 
the trayeller, or plunder detached 
hamlets in some parts $ but, with 
the former exception, to no greater 
exteift than js universally expe¬ 
rienced jn .every country that has 
had the misfortune to have been 
recently the seat of 'hostile* mov^ 
meutsi ■■ i 

The King of Spain has round )t 
necessary to <mmply with the de¬ 
mands of Portugal and her allies, 
at least as far as relates to.mea- 
sures coitoected iMh the Portu¬ 
guese insurgents. The state pa¬ 
pers and orders issued by the 
Court of Madrid on thie subject 
are couched in the highest and 
loftiest tone ; such as might im¬ 
pose on the ignorant, add ivhich 
'hiay serve to conceal from itself 
its own weakness and danger; but 
which can only excite the smile of 
contempt from every considerate 
and well-informed observer of 
what'is passing in the Peninsula. 
The terror felt by the rulers of 
thet Qpuntry is evinced by the 
tyrannical laws daily issued to sup¬ 
press every expression of ^public* 
feeling. In addition to those we 
have before noticed, one has lately 
been published, forbidding any 
mark of approbation or censure 
during any theatrical exhibition t 
not a sign even or a nod to a friend 
or relative in another part of (he 
Jiouse, under pain of six’years!. 
service as a private soldfer fqrthe 
first offence, and ten years' con¬ 
finement to the galleys for a se¬ 
cond. The very issue of such a 
regulation speaks at once the dan¬ 
gerous state of the government, 
and the feelings of the people. A 
mijnistry composed of priests at¬ 
tached to an interest foreign to 
that of .their country, and sacri¬ 
ficing the latter to the former, 
must ever be the worst possible 
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government; and feeling a conse¬ 
quent degree of terror, will pursue 
^ the harsh measures of the most 
odious tyranny. 

' Persia. — The latest accounts 
of the war between Persia and 
Russia received through St, Pe* 
tersburgh, state the Persian army 
to be intrenched in those defiles 
which render the frontier of thei; - 
country, when defended by a feW 
handfuls of men, almost impreg¬ 
nable. Here they purmsed re¬ 
maining during^ the winter season; 
and as the Russian General will 
scarcely v^ture to attack them 
whilst defended by obstacles so 
formidable, a cessation of hostilities 
must ensue, till the return of 
spring may enable him again to 
draw his enemies iiito the bpeih^ 
country. The idea that our coun¬ 
try is bound by her treaty with 
Persia to assist her against her 
enemies, and that England may 
by that means be involved in a 
war with Russia, is wholly un¬ 
founded. The treaty between die 
two nations is perfectly defensive: 
Great Britain engaging to subsi¬ 
dize Persia in case of a rupture 
between her and any power pre¬ 
viously at war with the former 
country; and Persia engaging on 
her part to obstruct the progress 
of any enemy who may seek a 
passage through her dominions 
with me intention of attacking our » 

territories in the East. 

« 

Java. —The .existence of the 


D^lch authority in this island 
seems at least doubtful: the hos¬ 
tile feelings excited by the severe' 
oppression uniformly practised by 
the deputed Dutch Governments 
wherever they have been establish¬ 
ed, have, in the present instance, 
produced a war which threatens 
the most^alajrming consequences. 
The whole island, with the excep- 
^ tiop of Batavia, appears to be al- 
.tcady in the hands of the natives. 
A force sent by the Chief Gover¬ 
nor, under the command of his 
lieutenaqt, to check their advance 
upon the capital, was so complete¬ 
ly destroyed, that the commander 
alone escaped to carry home the 
report of the disaster. It is stated 
that nnless six thousand troops from 
Europe should arrive within three 
months of the date of the last dis¬ 
patches, the island would be lost, 
and twenty thousand men would 
be required to recover it. The 
leader of the natives, who has dis¬ 
played great talents in the induct 
of the war, was educated^ Cal¬ 
cutta, and is highly spoken of by 
those who were acquainted with 
him. during his residence in that 
city. He was firmly attached to 
the British; but when the latter 
evacuated Java, he resolved to 
render his country independent, 
and the exactions of the Dutch 
Governmr^t soon futnished him 
with the means. Should he prove 
the Alfred of his country, it will 
hot be the least blessing arising 
from the British occupation of it. 
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OXFORD. • 

DtffreeM cm^erred^ Fthtuary 1. 

B. Da f 

('ame. Rev. JameSi Oriel College. 

Owen, Rev. Owen, Fellow of Jesus College. 

M.A. 

('oleridge, Rev. Edward, Exeta* College. 
Hawkins,W. Bentinck Letliem, ExeterCulI. 
Llghtfoot, J.Prideaux, Fellowof Exeter Coll. 
Mearly, Rev. Richard, St. John’s College. 
Scobcll, Rev. Edward* Magdalen Hall, 

B.A. 

Annealey, William, University College. 
Bennett, W. J. Easley, Christ Church. 
Butler, Charles Robert, Worcester College. 
Collett, Kenrick William, Christ Churclu 
Fawcett, J. T. C. Christ Church. 

Hale, William, Magdolen Hall. 

Ishain, Robert, Hrasennose College. 

Page, Cyril William, Christ Church. 
Tarbiitt^iichard, Brasennose College. 
Wall, John Whitmore, New College. 
Walsh, J. H. Arnold, BalUol College. 


February 14. 

B.D. and D. D. (by AccumtUation.) 
Cookcslcy, Rev. John, Exeter College. 

B.D. ^ 

Clazon, Rev. B. S. Worcester College. 
Prodgers, Rev. Edwin, Trinity 

M.A. 

Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, BalUol CoUege. 
Kent,<leorge Davies, Corpus Christ! CoH. 
Oakes, Rev. Chariei, St John’s CoUege. 
Price,-Rev. Thonus, Exeter College. 

B.A. 

Beckwith, Samuel, St John'a CoUege. 
Cave, Edward, Brasennose CoUege. 
Elwes, George Cary, Trinity Colley. K' 
Gower, John, Mogd^n College. 

Heming, Thomas John, Christ Church. 
Mackell, James, Brasennose College. 
NIooll, Charles, Bxeltr College. 

Smythe, Patrick Murray, Cbriat Church. 


February 15. 

B.C. L. (by C&fumnUUion,) 
Taylor, Rev, G. M. A. St John’s CoUege. 

M.A. 

Woods, George Henry, Wadbam CoUege. 
Wynterj^ Rev. Robert, Jesus CoUege. 

B.A. 

Clay, James, BalUol College^ 

Day, John, Exeter CoUege. 

Jephson, C. D. O. Brasennase College. 
Penn. Thomas Gordon, Christ Church. ’ 

m 

^ . February 22. 

D.,C. L« 

Taylor^v. George, St John’s College. 

M.A. 

Danbeny, Rev. James, Brasennose CoUege. 
Johnson, Rev. J. Reynolds, BaUiol Coll. 

B.A. 

Bwriileg, Henry, Exeter College. 

Boyle, Charles John, All Soub' CoUege. 
Calvert, John Mitchinson, Oriel College. 
Chambers, John David, Oriel CoUege. 


January 22. 

The Election took place for a Maigatwt . 
professor of IMvInity, in the room * 

late Provost of Queen’s, when the mv. 
Godfrey Faussett, B. D. late Fellow of 
Magdalen CoUege, was the successful Can¬ 
didate. The numbers were os follow:— 


The Rnv. Dr. Nares, Merton CoUege, 
'Regius Professor of Modem History 3S 
The Rev. Dr. Shuttlewurth, Warden 

of New College. 19 

The Rev. Godfrey Fgusett, Mag¬ 
dalen College » . . ..42 


Total • • . • 04 


*■ « 

Fehruvy 13. 

The nomination of the Rev. Edward 
Cardwell, B.D. as a Delegate of the Press, 
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in the room of the Hon. and Ri|ht Rev. 
the late Bishop of Oxford, was unahlmoiuly 
approved of in Convocation. 

The Rev. John Fox, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, is unanimously elected 
Provost of that Society, in the room of the 
late Rev. Septimus Ct^nson, D. D. 

Mr. Anthony Grant is admitted Actual 
.Fellow of New College. 

Mr, Charles Lewis Cornish is elected an 
Exhibidoner, on Mr* Michel’s Foundation, 
at Queen’s College. 

The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M. A. Fellow of 
All Souls’, Rector of Headley in Surrey, 
and Chapldn to the Earl of Plymouth, is 
elected \Varden of the above Society, in 
the room of the late Bishop of Oxfbrd. 

The Rev. John Lonsdale, B.D. Chap¬ 
lain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
chosen- a Fellow of Eton College, in the 
room of the late Dr. Foster Pigott 


Februaryjli, 

Steidien Peter Rigaud, Esq, M. A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, is admitted to 
the Professorship of Astronomy, on the 
foundation of Sir;Henry SavUe, vm^t by 
the death of* the late Abram Rowertson, 
D. O. of Christ Church; and at the saiue 
time Uic Rev. Baden J'owell, M.A. of Uriel 
College, was admitted to the Professorship 
of Geometry, vacated by Mr. Rigaud’s 
acceptance of the Astronomical chair. 

Mr. Robert Evans, Scholar of Jesus Col¬ 
lege, and Vinenan ^olar, is elected Fel- 
locr of that Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, February 9. 
M.A. 

Pipon, R|^, T. Earle, St. John’s College. 

B.A. 

Garland, Lewis, Trinity College. 

Sikes, Thomas, Queen’s College. 


F^mary 2 . 

Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each, 
to the two best proficients in nuithematics 
and natural philosophy among the Com¬ 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, arc adjudged* 
to MK Thomas. Turner, of Trinity College, 
and Henry Percy Gordon, Esq. of St. 

.CoUsg^ the second and first 
Wrangleiai 


Mr:Comyns f uckori of St. Peter’s Col¬ 
lege, is elected Unlversfty Scholar, on the 
foundation of Sir William Browne. 

John Collyer, Esq, M. A. of Clare Hall, 
is called to degree of Barrister-at-law, 
1^ the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

. IK 

Fehrmry 0« 

The Norrisian Prize on the subject, The 
Mosme Dispensation not intended to be per¬ 
petual,” is adjudged to Mr. Francis White, 
Scholar of Triuity College. 


February 13. 

The Master .and Fellows of Pctcrhoiiso 
unanimously elected Henry Percy Gordon, 
Esq. (Senior Wrangler of the present year) 
Honorary Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. G. Skinner, of Jesiis College, 
the Rev. J. Weller, of Emmanuel, and Mr. 
Platt, of Trinity, (who is deputy for the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew,) are appointed 
examiners of the Candidates for tltc He¬ 
brew Scholarships. 

Richard Thomas Lowe, B, A. of Christ 
College, was elected Travelling Bachelor, 
on the nomination of tlie Master of that 
Society. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Kate, John, P. D. Bishop of Bristol, to 
the Bishoprick of Lincoln. 

Lloyd, Charles, D. D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity, to the Bishoprick of Oxford. 

Gray, Robert, D.D. Prebendary of 
Durham, to the Bishoprick of Bristol. 

Atkinson, J. R M.A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of '.vest Cowes; nominated by 
Rev. John Breeks, Vicar of Carisbrook. 

Blanchard, John, Jun. to the Vicarage of 
Lund, near Beverley, on the presenta¬ 
tion of the Rev. John Blanchard 

Boultbee, R. M. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Montagu. 

Bachanan, P. to thif Church and Parishea 

of Stickeil and Hume; Patron, The 

King. 

• 

Burnaby, Robert, to the New Church of 
St George, Leicester. 

Cliffe, LoRus Anthony, to the Vicange of 
Sampfoed-Arundel, Devdnalure; Patton, 
W. Bellett, Esq. 4 
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Cddwelli WilHam Edwardi to the Vicarage 
of Sandon, Stafibrdshire; Patron, Earl 
of Harrowby, 

Collins, O. L. to'the Perpetual Curacy of 
Ossett, nominated by Rev. I^ Buckwortb. 

Coventry, Tbotnaa Henry, to the Rectory' 
ofHillCroome,Worcestershire; Patron, 
the Lord Chancellor. ^ . 

Croft, —, to the V!cara|l ofHutton Bushell, 
Yorkshire. ^ • 

Currer, D. R. M. A. to be Domestic Chap- 
liun to Lord Downe. 

Dawson, Henry, to the Rectory of Hopton, 
Suffblk; Patron, The King. 

Dennis, N. R. to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Dodgion, Charles, M. A. to the augmented 
Curacy of Doresbury, Chester. 

French, William, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Moor Monckton, Yorkshire; 'Patron, 
The King. 

Hall, Charles, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord Macdonald. 

Halton, L. Miles, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Woolhampton, Berks. 

Lupton, James, to the Vicarage of Black 
Bourton, Oxon; Patrons, Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church. 

Mildmay, Carew Anthony St John, M. A. 
to the Rectory of Chelmsford. 

Nares, Edward, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Ncwchurch, Kent 

Parker, H. to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rowe, Samuel, to the Perpetual' Curacy of 
St Budeaux, near Plymouth. 

Seymour, John Hobart, M. A. to be Chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to the King,^ 

Swanton, Francis, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of St John's, Winchester; Patron, the 
Bishop. 

Swete, William, to the Rectory of St Leo¬ 
nard, Devon. 

Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart. M. A. to be 
Chaplain to George Collins Poore, Esq. 
High Sheriff of Hants.. 

Vernon, John, to the Rectory of Shrawley, 
Worcestershire, on the presentation of 
the Executors of late Thomas 
Shrawley Vernon, Esq. 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

AHix, R.W. B»D. Fellow oi St John's 
College, Cambridge^ to Jane, relict of 
the Rev. <^orgc WMte, LL. B. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Cooper, H. F. V\c$x of All Saints, Eves¬ 
ham, Worcestershire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Hampton, aged 51. 

t 

Hale, Henry, M.A. Rector of OrcbeatoD, 
St Mary, Wilts. 

Harrison, l^lUam, M. A. Vicar of Win- 
terton, and of Great Umber, Linooln- 
shiie, aged 82. 

Kelly, Sterling, M. A. one of the Senior 
Fellows of King's College, Cambridge, 
aged 45. • 

Kino, Right Rev. Walker, Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, Canon Residentiary oi 
Wells, Prebendary of Peterborough, and 
Provincial Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

9 

Law, —^ D. D. Archdeacon of Rochester, 
Rector of Westmill, Herts, and Easton 
Magna, Essex, aged 88. 

Middleton, David, Rectw of Crux Easton, 

Hants, aged 75. 

» • 

Newby, Joshua, Rector of Haseley, near 
Waiwick, aged 39. 

Pelham, the Hon. and Rt Rev. Okorof, 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, D. C. L. aged 
61 .—This excellent Prelate was youngest 
son of the late, and brother to the pre¬ 
sent Earl of Chichester. He was 
on the 13th Oct 1766, and married, In 
1792, Mary, daughter of Sir Rivard 
Rycroft. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Bristol, In the room of Dr. C-omwall, 
In 1803; translated to Exeter, la the 
room of Dr. Fisher, in 1607; and on 
Dr. Tomline being translated to the see 
of Winchester In 1820, his Lordship 
succeeded him In the bishopric of Lin¬ 
coln. His Lordship was sJho j^rk of 
the Closet to the King, and Canon Resi¬ 
dentiary of Chichester. His Lordship 
was formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Pigott, William Poster, ft.D. F. A. S. Fel¬ 
low of Eton, Rector of Merewoith, Kent, 
and Clewer, Berks, aged 79. 

Pyemont, Samuel, Rect^ of Unwood, 
Lincolnshire, ag^ 68. 

Spray, —, D. D. Vicar Choral of St 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 

Surtees, Matthew, M. A. Rector of Kirby 
Underdale, Yorkshire, and Prebendary 
of Canterbury. 

Till, John, Rector of Hayes, Kent. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Answer to the Manifesto of the 
Chistran Evidence Society. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Instruction. 

The Clerical Portrait j A Series of 
Letters addressed to a young Student 
intended for the Church. 

The City of Refuge: a Poem. By 
Thomas Quin. 

Treatise on the Divinity of Christ. 
By Rev. Joseph Taylor, M.A. Vicar 
of Snitterfield. 

Old English Sayings newly Ex¬ 
pounded. By Jeffreys Taylor. 

Sermon in Aid of the Parochial 
School in the Parish of St. Luke. * By 
^v. W. Pritchard, Rector of Great 
Yeldham. 

R. Becourt*s Grave of Human Phi¬ 
losophies, or System of, the Bramiof 


Unveiled. }!EraDs1ated from the French, 
with NoteS^y A. Dalmas. 

Spalding on Feelings in Religion. 
Translated from the German by the 
Rev. A- B. Evdis, A. M. Rector of 
Coin Rogers, &c. 

St. PauVs Key to the Types of Gen. 
xxii.; a Sermon, by the Rev, John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, A. M. 
Curate of Milbrook, Hants. 

Review of a Pamphlet entitled, 

Declaration of the Catholic Bishops, 
tlie Vicar Apostolic, and their Coadju¬ 
tors in Great Britain.’' By the Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A. Prebendary 
of Durham, £rc. 

Selections from the Papers of Addi¬ 
son in the Spectator, &c. By the 
Rev. £. Berens, M. A. 

tif 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We havo received “ L. M. R.” and “ U. Y.” on 1 John v. 16: we hope to be 
^able to recur to the subject in our next Number. 

*'U.Y.V’ communication as to Dissenters’ Marriages is rather fitted for 
the coDsideiation of the Legislature than for our readers. Our object in oiir 
last Number igas to inform Clergymen how they should act according to the 
existing law, not to discuss what the law should he. 

We thank “ U. A, I.” and shall avail ourselves of his communications.—" E. B.” 
is also accepted. - ^ 

We must decline " J.G.";—also " Millenarius.*’—" Llewellyn” shall appear. 
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A SERMON 

rilGACIlED BEFOUE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

2 Cor. vj. 3,4. 

" Giving no ojfcncc hi any things that the Ministry be not blamed: Bui 
in all things approving ourselves as the ministers oj Cod.” 

It is u'cll known that mankind are always ready to discover plausible 
excuses for the neglect of duty, and to shift, if possible, their own 
individual rcspoiisibiliry on to the consciences of others. This ten* 
dency has been very generally illm^trated in all states of the world by 
the prevailing opinions in the minds of the laity as. to the qualincations 
and conduct of the ministers of religion. In our own times it is frequent¬ 
ly evinced in the practice of those, who, whilst they rail loudly against 
the clergy, indulge their imaginations by extolling to tlie highest pos* 
siblc degree the requisites of the clerical character: in which practice 
it is not easy to' see that real Concern for the good of the Church, which 
would dictate serious elforts for the higher improvement of its mini¬ 
sters; but rather may be discerned an inclination to excuse the failings 
of self, by comparison \^th those of others, in whom more is presum^ 
to be required, and also traces of a superstition (common to both the 
heatlien and Romanist religions), which would ascribe to the sanctified 
agency of liuman ministers a kind of mediatorial influence, and repose 
tliat reliance on the merits of ah erring fellow-cx'eatare, which is due, 
wholly due, to the atonement of the Son of God. * 

Omitting, however, the consideration of this fallacy as it affects the 
conduct of the Jaity, it may be well to observe what influence it has, 
and what influence it ought to have, on the conduct of the ^ergy: 
for if it be a fallacy ^extremely prevalent, founded on a very general 
propensity of human nature, and closely connected with .obvious and ^ 
momentous truths, as to the actual responsibility of the ministerial 
office, no doubt its consideration is well worthy the attention of those 
who either desi^ to enter on the sbered office, or are already devoted 
to its pursuits. For our guidance in the inquiry we are furnished by 
St. Paul with the maxim of tlie text, that we give “ no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry 1)6 not blamed; but in all things approve our¬ 
selves as the ininistifrs of pod." 

As an a|K>stle in the fulness of inspiration, he might, consistently 
with hi||^bitiud Humility, assert this of himself^ and of his holy co^*^ 
jutors»^But the assertion was madci not so much for the dec l a r adoft ^ 
VOt. IX. NO. IV. c c 
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of their upright conduct, as for the pattern and guidance of ours. It 
cognizes to a certain extent the duty of considering the opinions of 
others, in the formation of rules for our own practice. We are to give 
no oilence in any thing; that is, in all our behaviour to avoid shocking 
the opinions of the laity, or causing them to he scandalized at what they 
conceive to be oar failings or faults,^and that for this very reason, 
that the ministry, that is, the gospel wherein wc minister, the doctrine 
wliicli we preach, and the ordinances w hereof we are stewards, be not 
found fault with, or obstructed in its progression our account. But, 
on tlic contrary, in all things we are to approve ourselves, to miike 
ourselves acceptable and approved to others as the ministers of God. 

It is clear, from the tenour of the passage in which tliis text occurs, 
that it refers, not so much to matters of doctrine as to the duties of 
active life, to those points in the character of a minister which relate 
to his conduct as a member of Christian society, and to his duties as a 
minister of God. And in reference to these particulars only it may 
be observed, that high as the expectations of mankind may be on 
the subject, the^ fall short of tliat strict propriety in conduct and 
conversation, which is required in scripture of the Christian minister. 
Ministers, however, as well as those ivho censure them, are children 
of a fallen parent, alike subject to tlic infirmities of the flesh, and to 
the inherent taint of a corrupt spirit; alike prone to err, and alike 
sure to fail of that perfection which is of all required in their several 
stations and circumstances. But though liable as other men to fall, it 
is required of them not to have entered on their office unless honest 
and zealous in their purposes of upright concUict; and however those 
purposes may have failed, it is recpiired of them more than of others 
(on this principle^ of avoiding scandal) to preserve a propriety in 
so much of their conduct as may meet the public eye. Now siTch 
being the universal opinion of the laity, however much their st.andard 
of the clerical character may fall short of the true one; however 
it may be adopted to excuse their own failings; liowcvor it may bo 
grounded on a fallacious view of ministerial influence;—still, as it is 
felt very generally to exist, it is found to produce very decided effects 
on the conduct and character of the clergy. There may be some so 
hardened as to defy it; but the greater part even of those who fail in 
Christian duty, arc forced by its agency into tl.l adoption of a decent 
exterior demeanour: and thus the fear of man, acting where the fear 
ofGo^bhas not availed, often saves the holy cause from scandal, sealing 
at the same time, more closely, the perdition of him who pleads it. 
Hypocrisy in various shades and degrees, once adopted, grows familiar 
to the scared conscience, and the offender almost deceives himself by 
the same plausible appearance which he wears in tlm eyes of his un¬ 
conscious flock. He recites, with unhallowed lips,^a lifurgy that is 
fitted for’ the souls of saints to commune with the Saviour of the 
world; he preaches, with unsoftened heart, the gospel of love, the glad 
tidings of salvation, the Word that came down from heaven to guide 
inen^thither for ever; he ministers with unclean hands, he presses with 
his teeAf but eats not to his soufs health, that consecrated bread which is 
not| aav« to the faithful only, the nutriment of eternal life. Heantists in 
apprehension of discovery, having chosen to serve the world 
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instead of liis God, and conscious, that his real character would be, if 
known, no less despised by the one, than it will be certainly and severely 
condemned by the other. Such cases are awful to contemplate, but it 
may be confidently hoj^ed they are rare. They are to be ascribed to 
the state of public opinion, as to the ministerial character acting on the 
disposition of a person destitute of Christian principis, but vicious and 
worldly minded. Their hypocrisy can in no degree bd* excused by the 
principle laid down in the text, because the maxim there given must 
be taken all together, <iot only as requiring us to give.no offence, but 
to avoid it by the adoption of genuine seal and piety as ministers of the 
most high God. 

A more common case is that of a person who may have entered on 
the sacred office with resolutions firmly taken, with habits of good to 
a certain degree established, with a lively zeal for the promotion of 
God’s glory, an eager desire to do good amongst his fellow-creatures, 
and yet with some one or more passions jinsubdiied, breaking out oc¬ 
casionally with renewed violence; or called forth into energy by novel 
circumstances, their strength not having been previously tried or known. 
Now it certainly is an anomaly that could not continue to exist, for a 
man to be indulging habitually in some known sin, and yet anxiously 
ministering as a Christian pastor to the good and salvation of others. 
A true zeal for the honour of his Lord and Saviour would avail no 
less to the subjugation of liis own passions, and to the devotion of bia 
own heart, than to the conversion and edification of his flock; one 
way or other, sooner or later, the anomaly must cease: we cannot at 
once serve God as his miptters, and Mammon in our private capacities. 
Vet to a certain degree, there is reason to believe, something of the 
kind is not unfrequcntly felt; especially by those who, in the earlier 
stages of life, have felt stronger temptations in their private conduct, 
though not less lively anxiety for the good of mankind. 

To those of us then who are conscious of personal offence, yet anx^ 
ious to amend, and desirous meanwhile to fulfil to the uttermost our 
ministerial duties', the prevalent opinions of mankind on that subject 
will suggest the necessity of strict caution in our outward/conduct; and 
the text may furnish us with a means of so observing that caution, as at 
the same time to avoid the mischievous effects of seeouDg we 
are not. c, ^ 

It teaches us, that besides our general duty as Christians, ** tb to let 
our light shine before men,” and so to let them see our good wa|||u, aa 
that they may “ glorify our Father which is in heaven;”—besi^ thi| 
general duty, we have an especial ol>ligation, as ministers of Christ, 

workers together with him,” to support that character tirhich the 
world expects of us; nay^l^re, that which He squires. It Reaches 
us, that iniquity ^ our part is a pbsitivq bindraim to tblTfittcess of 
our ministerial efforts, and that whether secret br notoriqM^ for it 
cannot be indulged in without a gradual corruption .of {oiiK^e, whjidi, 
as it will make us careless of dur own salvatiote;'wm..soQfr render us. 
indifferent to the gopd of mankind. A youtbfiil seal, and the Obarm 
of novelty, may give a fictitious teii]||orary, intercut Tn ministeriaLem-^ 
ploymeBUi, even where the heart if not right. with God; and for n 
time there may seem to be a soothing, thou^ melancholy satisfoctionp 
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in extolling those niercies, or denouncing those warnings to others^ 
which we have failed to listen to ourselves; but our case, if such be 
our -case, is fast approaching to a confirmed hypocrisy, wherein the 
outward duties of the minister may be performed with a mechanical 
propriety, but arc so far from yielding him satisfaction, that they are 
executed with reluctance and constraint. That love of man only can 
ensure a permanent and increasing interest in our ministerial duties, 
which is founded on onr love of God, and zeal in the service of our 
Master; and then only shall we be faithful stewards of his mysteries, 
when our hearts are truly devout, and our lives obedient to bis word. 

And, further, the maxim of St. Paul, thus considered, will teach us, 
that in our attempts to attain this state, whilst the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, singly or jointly, are thwarting our endeavours, and drawing 
us into the commission of sins, acknowledged and repented of; yet it 
may be from time to time renewed, less heinously, perhaps less deli¬ 
berately, lesrfrequently, yet still renewed; tlie world ever varying its 
attractions, the flesh being w'eak, and our artful tcmptcT incessant in 
his assaults. It teaches us, that whatever be our failings, however 
gross our ofiences, wc have an especial obligation to conceal them. 
The sins that do most easily beset us may be in their own nature more 
or less heinous, or (what is quite a different consideration) they may 
be more or less scandalous in the eyes of the world; whatever be their 
niture, wc are to take care that they shall not be seen. Besides our 
paramount duty of speedily destroying their root, in the unbelief of our 
own hearts, wc have an additional duty of shrouding them, in the mean 
time, from the observation of the world. It is true that we thus run 
the risk of deceiving ourselves, and disguising our own iniquity in our 
own eyes; but this additional risk we must run, however dangerous; for 
w'e have dared already to tak<? on ourselves the holy office, and what¬ 
ever be our own danger, the ministry must not be blamed, tlic excel¬ 
lence of the gospel must not be impeached by our transgression. 

It is true, that if discovered in our inconsistent conduct, w e should 
be deemed hypocrites, and what is worse, whether (Tiscovered or not, 
we shall feel wc are hypocrites, as long as we keep up this decent ex¬ 
terior, continuing to offend in our private conduct. But this also is 
part of our punishment,—to be reputed saints whilst wc know that we 
arc sinners—to hear the praises of our bencvc/ence and pastoral fide¬ 
lity, whilst conscious, perhaps, of ** pride, vain-glory, or deliberate 
hypo#isy; of envy, hatred, or malice; of fornication, or some other 
deadly sin—to know that we are obnoxious to the name of “ whited 
sepulchres,” and to feel in each testimony of the esteem of others, a 
sting the more bitter as that esteem is more high, and therefore more 
unmerited. These arc some parts of the consequences of our conduct 
particularly entailed on transgression in a minister QfS[:!hrist, and prov¬ 
ing to him how' inconsistent is the commission of sin, with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the duty he has undertaken. For every evil action, he 
entails on himself a new score of deceit, for every guilty habit a fresh 
need of detested hypocrisy. His sins never come single, never with¬ 
out this peculiar accompaniment, this dreadful alternative of scandal 
or disguise. 1'hc maxim of St. Paul will hardly allow him to take 
eidier side of it; and if in his frailty he transgress, and be driven to 
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disguise^ the very shame and agony of his situation is designed to ex¬ 
cite in him the more speedy repentance, and thus not only prevent the 
scandal for a time, but remove its future occasion by the permanent 
reformation of his character. So only can he fulfil the spirit of the 
apostle’s rule, and so best avoid giving offence to man, by desisting to 
give offence to God. 

1 o approve himself as the minister of Christ, is to be his final rule; 
to set before his eyes continually the divine pattern of. Him to whose 
service and imitation lie has been solemnly dedicated. His standard 
will thus rise far above the highest that human imagination can devise; 
and he will rarely have occasion to compute what his fellow-creatures 
will think of his conduct, whilst he is ever considering what his Maker 
will esteem of his motives. The painful necessity of concealment will 
ccasc, the tongue of slander will be silenced; the approbation of man¬ 
kind, of conscience, and of God will be united, and their union ho¬ 
noured in the practical fulfilment of the spirit of the apostle’s pattern, 
according to the eloquent enumeration with which lie follows up the 
text before us; By the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report: as deceivers and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed ; as sor¬ 
rowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, aqd yet possessing all things.’’ C. G. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Sermons of the Right Reverend Father in God^ and con* 
stant Martyr of Jesus Christ, Hugh Lalimer, sofiietime Bishop of 
Worcester: now first arranged according to the order of time in which 
they were preached, collated by the early Impressions, and occa* 
sionally illustrated rvitk Notes, explanatory of obsolete Phrases, 
particular Customs, and historical Allusions: to which zj prefixed a 
A/emoir of the Bishop, Joiik Watkins, LL.D. In two Vols, 
London: Duncan, 1824. 

We hardly know how to defend our tardiness in calling the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to this edition of the Sermons of old lather 
Latimer, which has now been before the public for nearly three years. 
The first collection of his discourses, at all approaching to complete¬ 
ness, it seems, was published in 1562, with a dedication to the Duchess 
of Suffolk, by Augustine Dernhcr, (the faithful Swiss servant of the 
martyr,) now prefixed to the second volume of the present edition. 
I'bis was followed by two other editions, in 1584 and 1635 respectively. 
In 1758, an octavo edition appeared in two volumes, encumbered with 
prolix and impertinent notes; and, what is worse, exhibiting tlie text 
improved by the rejection of obsolete phrases, and peculkr allusions! 
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(Pref. p« iv.) It was high time, thereforei that the Protestant public 
should be in possession of a complete and faithful collection of the 
discourses of this venerable Reformer: more especially as he, and the 
other instruments of our great moral revolution, have recently been 
assailed by calumny “in the imposing form of a History of England! *’ 
Prof. p. vi, 

llic present editor has prefixed a copious Memoir, occupying 171 
pages, “ carefully drawn, for the most part from Fox, whose veracity, 
in spite of tlie abuse of Popish writers, is indisputable.” It would be 
needless, even if our plan allowed it, for us to give a full abstract of 
the biography of Latimer; or to tell at length the well-known tale 
of his conversion, his labours, and his sufferings. Nevertheless, 
there may be some among our readers who have no immediate or 
ready access to the means of refreshing their recollections respecting 
this single-hearted and heavenly-minded man ; and to whom a very 
brief notice of the leading particulars of his life may, therefore, not 
be wholly unacceptable. 

“This Apostle of England,” as he has been called, was the son of 
Hugh Latimer of Thurcastcr, a husbandman of “ right good estima¬ 
tion : ” “ a yeoman,” (as he is called by Latiiper himself in one of his 
sermons at court) “ who had a farm of three or four pound a-year: 
and who was able and did find the King a harness, with himself and 

liis horse.I can remember that 1 buckled on his harness when he 

went to Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or else I had not 
been able to preach before the King’s Majesty now. He married my 
sisters with five pound, or twenty nobles a-piece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness and the fear of God. He kept hospitality for 
liis poor neighbours ; and some alms he gave to the poor. And all 
this did he of the said farm ! ’* 

The promise of a ready wit tempted this stout and honest yeoman 
to make his son Hugh a scholar. At fourteen he was sent to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where, having complete^ his degrees, he was 
admitted to the order of priesthood by tlie Bishop of Lincoln. He 
was then as good a catholic as could be desired. He was incompa¬ 
rably punctual and scrupulous in all “ matters of breviary: ” had 
serious thoughts of taking the cowl, from a persuasion that he should 
never be damned if once he became a friar : and was so sliocked at the 
impiety of the new learning, that he actually feared thifc the end of all 
things was at hand ! Nay, so devoured was he by zeal, tliat he used 
sometimes to go and drive the divinity students out of the schools, 

because George Stafford, their reader, had embraced the doctrines of 
the gospel. 

His conversion was effected by the mild wisdom and scriptural 
knowlec^e of Thomas Dilney, then at Cambridge. His intercourse 
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with that amiable man produced stich an impression on Laftimer, 'that 
“ from that time forward, he began to smell the word of God, and to 
forsake the school doctors, and such foolerie|i.’* 

His hostilities against the ancient abuses were now earned on with 
incessant activity, and in a manner which was sure to arrest the public 
attention. In his Sermons on the Card, by a sort of homely ingenuity, 
he made even the practice of card-playing subservient to religious 
instruction. When one* Buckingham, Prior of the Black Friars, had 
attempted to prove the reading of scripture dangerous to the ignorant, 
from their probable perversion of its figurative languilge; Latimer 
exposed, with singular felicity of humorous illustration, the absurdity 
of such fears. “ For example,” he oBserved, looking to the place 
where the Prior sat, “ when painters represent a fox preaching out of 
a friar's cowl, no one takes this for a real fox; but only as a caution 
to beware of hypocrisy, craft, ard dissimulation.’* On another occa¬ 
sion, West, Bishop of Ely, wishing to judge of Latimer’s preaching, 
came suddenly into St. Mary’s Church wliile he was in his sermon. 
He paused till the Bishop was seated, and then, with remarkable 
cofo-age and presence of mind, said, that a new and more honourable 
auditory required a new- theme. He then proceeded, from the text 
Chrisius exisiens Pontifex futurorum benonim^ forth our 

Saviour as the true pattern of all bishops ! From that day the Bishop 
practised with the enemies of Latimer to put him to silence. 

Of the playfulness of his wit, an amusing instance was mentioned 
by Bishop Bonner, with great wrath. The Vice Chancellor of Cam¬ 
bridge, hearing of his opinions, was going to his chamber, with a view 
to his apprehension, or excommunication. Latimer, hearing his 
approach, cried out that he was sick of the plague; whercupo^ the 
dignitary Hed, in sore apprehension of pestilence; little dreaming that 
heresy was the only mortal infection which tainted the abode of 
Latimer 1 

The machinations of the Bishop of Ely brought him at last before 
Wolscy. His examination, however, ended in the signal defeat of the 
malice of his adversaries. The Cardinal was so struck with his learning 
and readiness, that he declared that if the Bishop of Ely could qbt 
abide Latimer’s doctrine, he should nevertheless preach it unto his 
beard.” He wtf accordingly discharged with the Cardinal’s licence 
to preach throu^out England; a privilege which he did not iail to use 
to the conversion and edification of multitudes. 

In 1590, Latimer was appointed to preach, in the Lent season, 
before Henry VIII. on the recommendation of Dr. Butts, the physician. 
The King expressed high satisfaction with the sermon f and such was 
his natural love of honesty and plain dealing, that he patiently endured 
a very long and free-spoken letter, addressed to him bji^atimer, in 
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which he warned the King against the legion of flatterers that lay 
siege to greatnessi and protested against the suppression of ,the 
scripture in the vulgar tongue. This example of almost apostolic 
fortitude, has not, that we recollect, been imitated by any other bishop 
except Burnett; whose courageous letter of remonstrance against the 
des])icable profligacy of Charles II. forms, perhaps, the most honour¬ 
able passage of his 

About this time Latimer was presented* to the living of West 
Rington, in Wiltshire: and here his popularity soon became intole¬ 
rable to the priests. By their contrivance he was summoned before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose commissioners tendered to him a 
set of propositions which he refused to subscribe. Some trifling sub¬ 
missions, however, he made, which amounted to no recantation of 
opinions ; and the King’s mandate at last put an end to this contemp¬ 
tible vexation. 

In 1535, Latimer was advanced to the see of Worcester, by the 
interest of Anne Bolcyn. flis episcopal labours, of course, were 
faitliful and unwearied ; but were shortly terminated by the famous 
Act of the Six Articles, which caused him to resign his bishopric^in 
1539. He was soon after sent to the Tower, for words alleged to 
have been uttered by him in disparagement of those articles. He re¬ 
mained there six years, but was set at liberty immediately on the 
accession of Edward VI. On the petition of Parliament, the resto¬ 
ration to his bishopric was oflered him. This, however, he declined, 
on the ground of age, infirmity, and love of privacy. By Cranmer’s 
invitation, he went to reside at Lambeth, where his time was chiefly 
' consumed in hearing the complaints of the needy and the oppressed. 
His occupation is thus described by himself in his second Sermon 
before Edward VI. (vol. i. p. 110.)—“ I cannot go to my book, for 
poor folks come unto me, desiring ipe that I will speak that their 
matters may be heard. I trouble my Lord of Canterbury, and being 
at his house, now and then I walk in the gar ten, looking in my book, 

as I can do but little good at it.I am no sooner in the 

garden, and have read awhile, but, by and by, cometb there some one 
or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh my man, and saith, Sir, 
there is one at the gate would speak with you. When I come there 
it is some or other that desireth me to speak, that bis matters may 
be heard;—that be liath lain thus long at great costs ^d charges, and 
cannot once have His matters come to a hearing.” 

During the reign of Edward VI. the labours of Latimer were inde¬ 
fatigable. He was a frequent preacher, not only before the King, and 
at St. Paul’s Cross, but in various parts of the country. At Court, 
he lifted up his voice with astonishing boldness against the vice, the 
ooi^Vuption,^nd the oppression which grow to such rankness in ** high 
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placet” He spared no orders of men; his own least of all; In these 
days of refinement, we can scarcely image to ourselves the spectacle of 
a simple-minded, homely old man, surrounded by the greatest per- 
sonages in the realm, ecclesiastical and secular, denouncing their 
abominations with the bluntest freedom of speech, frequently en^ 
livened by caustic pleasantry;—holding up a mirror in which his 
audience might see ” their form and pressure —and this, without any 
of the sw'ellings of spiritdal pride, or priestly arrogance, but in a manner 
that indicated the most perfect singleness of heart and purpose. All 
this while, iiowever, he was treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath! Immediately on the accession of Mary, the ** vengeful talons” 
of the Popish faction were upon him. 

The citation of the Privy Council found him at Coventry. He re* 
ceived from one Careless, a weaver of that city, timely notice of the 
arrival of the pursuivant. But though he had six good hours before 
him, he employed them only in preparation for his journey, to the 
great astonishment of the oflicer, who found him in perfect readiness 
to depart, but who, having no orders for the detention of his person, 
left the citation, and went away. From this it is inferred by Fox, that 
the Council would have been glad of his escai>e from the kingdom, 
“ lest his constancy should deface them in their Popery, and confirm 
the godly in the truth;" or, as the Editor conjectures, because they 
apprehended a commotion, from the persecution of one who was the 
object of such general veneration. 

On passing through Smithfield, he exclaimed, this place hath long 
groaned for me!” The next day, the 13th September, 1553, he ap* 
peared before the Lords; and, (in the language of the Minutes of 
Council) “ for his sedicyous demeanor^ was committed to the Tower.” 
It is probable that he had expressed himself with his customary blunt* 
ness, and freedom of speech ; that their lordships chose to regard his 
behaviour as irreverent and contumacious;—and that they scrupled 
not to mark their sense of it, by calling it seditious ;—an epithet which, 
he tells 119 himself, was evermore applied even to his preaching, by 
persons unable to endure the truth*. And yet from these W 9 rds, 
Dr. Lingard has been pleased to infer, most unwarrantably, that be 
was imprisoned on a charge of s€dition \—a statement which conveys 
the notion that Latimer had been engaged in some seditious and tur¬ 
bulent procecdiil^s. Wc have here a specimen of the unworthy artifices 
employed to stigmatize our Reformers as men of a factious and revo¬ 
lutionary spirit. 

His treatment in the Tower was brutally severe. His sense of it, 
however, was expressed with his usual light-hearted pleasantry. He 
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sent a message to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that “ if not better 
looked aAer, he should perchance deceive him.” The Lieutenant of 
the Tower, in great alarm, hastened, for an explanation, to his prisoner, 
who replied,—“ You look, I think, that I should burn; but except 
you let me have some fire, I am like to deceive your expectation; 

for I am like here to starve for cold.” 

S' 

He was shortly after removed, together with Cranmer and Ridley, 
to Oxford, where his martyrdom was preceded by the mockery of 
a solemn disputation, in which the three Protestant sufferers, without 
communication with each other, without even the use of such books 
as they needed, were brought to defend the cause of the Reformation, 
against a host of the ablest champions, selected from both Univer¬ 
sities. 

Of the proceedings at Oxford, Fox has given an ample narrative, 
which is inserted at length by the Editor, and which it is impossible to 
abridge without destroying its effect. We cannot, however, forbear to 
give the picture of old Latimer before the Commissioners :— 

** Last of all came Master Latimer, in like sort, with a kerchief, and two 
or three caps on his head, his spectacles hanging by a string at his breast, fhd 
a staff in his hand, and was set in a chair; for so was he suffered by the pro¬ 
locutor. And after his denial of the articles, when he had Wednesday appointed 
for disputation, he alleged age, sickness, disuse, and luck of books, saying that 
he was almost as meet to dispute as to be a captain of Calais. But be would, 
he said, declare his mind, either by writing or by word, and would stand to all 
that they could lay upon his back; complaining, moreover, that he was permit¬ 
ted to have neither pen nor ink, nor yet any book, only the New Testament there 
in his hand, which he said he had read over seven times deliberately, and yet 
could not find the mass in it, neither the marrow-bones nor sinews of the same. 
At which words the commissioners were not a little offended, and Doctor 
Weston said that he would make him grant that it had both marrow-bones and 
sinews in the New Testament. To whom Mr. latimer said again, ** that you 
will never do, Master Doctor,” and so forthwith they put him to silence, so 
that where he was desirous to tell what he meant by these terms, he could not 
be suffered.” Pp. lx. Ixi. 

It is impossible to review these proceedinyp, without disgust and in¬ 
dignation at the coarse buffoonery and brutal violence of many of the 
popish doctors, to say nothing of their theological demerits. They 
were afterwards well, though very moderately, described by Ridley, in 
his account of the disputation at Oxford, a.d. 1554. 

“ I never yet,” says the martyr, “ since I was born, saw or heard any thing 
done or handled more vainly or tumultuously than the disputation which was 
with me in the schools at Oxford. Yea, verily, 1 could never have thought 
that it had been possible to have found, amongst men accounted to be of 
knowledge and learning in this realm, any so brazen-faced and shameless, so 
disorderly and vainly to behave themselves, more like stage players in interludes, 
,to set forth a pageant, than to grave divines in schools to dispute. The sor- 
bonical clamours (which at Paris I have seen in time past when popery most 
reigned) night be worthily thought (in comparison of this thrasonical ostenU- 
tioD) to bavp M most modesty. And no great marvel, seeing they which 
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should have been moderators and overseers of others^ and which should have 
given good ensarnple in words and gravity; they themselves, above all other, 
gave worst ensample, and did, as it were, blow the trump to the rest, to rave, 
roar, rage, and cry out.” P. cv. 

A specimen of the pontifical logic and divinity, produced on the 
occasion, may be found in a Sermon, preached at Whittington College, 
in London, by Dr. Smith, one of the disputaAs, wherein he boasts of 
his victory over the Protestant champions. Having edified his audience 
by reading the legend of our Saviour meeting St. Peter, and causing 
him to turn back to suffer martyrdom, he proceeds thus :— 

“ My masters; you are in great errors concerning the blessed sacrament; 

and all your trust was in Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer.As for 

Ridley, 1 disputed with him myself at Oxford the other day; and 1 proved my 
argument thus: IIU cui Christus obviavit RomiSyfuit Romis: at Chrlstus ohviavit 
Fetro Roma: ergo Petrus fuit Roma: i. e. He whom Christ met at Rome, was 
at itome; but Christ met Peter at Rome; ergo, Peter was at Rome. . By this 
argument, 1 prove two things, and singular mysteries-of our faith. First, that 
Peter was at Rome, against them that chatter Peter was never it Rome. 
Secondly, that if Peter met Christ bodily, as Abdias reporteth, and which 
1 am sure is true; or else such an ancient and holy father would never have 
written it; then, consequently, he may be as well in the blessed sacrament, as 
he was met bodily. To this Ridley stood like a block, and finding himself 
convicted, answered nothing. Then said 1, Cur non respondes, haretke^ hare- 
ticorum hareticissime? Did 1 not handle him well? Then he denied the minor, 
which i proved thus: Christ met Peter going out of Rome, and said, Good 
morrow, Peter, whither goest thou? Peter answered, Good morrow, good man, 
whither goest thou ? Iben said Christ, I go to Rome to suffer. What saith, 
Peter, I trow; unless L take my marks amiss, you are Jesus Christ 1 Good 
i.ord, how do you ? I am glad I have met you here. Then said he to Peter, 
Vto back and suffer, or else I must; et pro te, et pro me. When Ridley had 
heard this my proof, and Abdias his authority^ a doctor ancient and irrefra¬ 
gable, he answered never a word. And thus 1 confuted Ridley in the audience 
of a thousand, and yet you sav that Christ was never in earth since the ascensioit 
bodily. Believe with me, that he is under form of bread abd wine. Let 
this argument of mine confound you as it did Ridley your chief champion.’’ 
P. cix. 

On the 16th October, 1554, Latimer and Ridley were brought to 
the stake together. The sufferings of Ridley were dreadfully pro¬ 
tracted: those of Latimer were comparatively short. And thus ’’such 
a candle was lighted in England, as, by God’s grace, we trust never 
shall be put out." 

The memoir of Latimer's life is closed with some judicious and con¬ 
clusive remarks in answer to the misrepresentations and perversions 
by which popish writers have endeavoured to disparage this admirable 
and primitive man. To tlie charge of sedition we have adverted above. 
The accusation (as the Editor justly observes) is fully contradicted by 
the whole tenor of his life and preaching;-—and, more especially, by 
that splendid instance of his submission to the law, when he refused 
to avail himself of an opportunity to escape from the citation of the 
Council. 
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Indeed the character of Latimer for singleness of heart, and for a total 
disregard of every thing but what he considered the obligations of conscience* 
was so eminently bright, that the attempt to depreciate it by covert insinuations 
and low reflections can only bring disgrace upon the spirit of bigotry in which 
they arose. 

** Sincerity was the predominant feature of his mind, and it shone through 
all his conduct, as well when he was a zealous papist, as when he became an 
intrepid preacher of the gospel, in the face of his enemies, who were seeking 
his destruction on every side. When he became a bishop his honesty appeared 
in the freedom with which he treated the abuses of,his order before the convo¬ 
cation ; and of his disinterestedness he gave two proofs; one in submitting to 
deprivation and six years* imprisonment, rather than subscribe the six san¬ 
guinary articles, and the otlier in refusing to aecept any preferment when Edward 
came to the throne. To crown all, how did Latimer tower above his indignant 
persecutors in tlie two conflicts at Oxford, where, though loaded with oppro¬ 
brious epithets, he preserved the equanimity of his temper unmoved, nor could 
all the artiflccs of the popish advocates drag him into u disputation, the object 
of which, on their side, he knew to be victory and not truth." I'p. clxvii. clxviii. 

** l.et us compare the conduct of this heroic saint with that of his implacable 
foe, bishop (*ardiner, who pandered in every thing to the vicious propensities 
of his master, and though a rooted papist in reality, scrupled not to write a 
book against the supremacy of the pope. When, in the nexi reign, he lost his 
bishopric, which he would have retained by his compliances, if he could, he 
exerted his utmost endeavours to embroil the kingdom in a civil war, and took 
an active, though secret part, in all the political intrigues, that had for their 
object the overthrow of the protestant establishment, liow he deported him¬ 
self, when he united in bis own person the highest civil preferment with his 
bishopric of Winchester, our Riiiials sufliciently show. Latimer knew the man, 
and was well aware of what he had to expect from him, in the event of his 
ascending again to authority, lie was not mistaken : Gardiner stopped not 
short till he brought Latimer, old and poor as he was, with his friend Ridley, to 
the stake; but in le^s than a month afterwards the vindictive and proud prelate 
expired with this doleful expression, Erravi cunrPetrOy at tton^ftevi cum Petro ! 

1 have sinned with Peter, but have not v/ept with Peter.” Pp. clxviii. clxix. 

We have no room to divell on the doctrinal sentiments of Latimer. 
One thing however is perfectly clear ; he had no savour of Calvinism 
about him. We give the well-known passage from his seventh Sermon 
before Edward VI. as a proof that he rejected the Calvinistic doctrine 
of perseverance, and indefectible grace. 

** I do not put you in comfort, that if ye have c^ce-the spirit, ye cannot lose 
it. There be new spirits start up now of lale, that say after we have received 
the Spirit, we cannot sin. I will make but one argument: Saint Paul had 
brought the Galatians to the profession of the faith, and lefl them in that state; 
they had received the Spirit once, but they sinned again, as he testified of them 
himself: He saitli, carrebatis bene; ye were once in a right state; and again, 
Mecipuitu spirituM ex operibus kgis an exjustilia JUiei? Once they had the spirit 
by faith, but false prophets came, (when he was gone from them,) and they 
plucked them clean away from all that Paul had planted them in; and then 
said Paul unto them, ‘ O $tuiti Galatia quit vosfatcinuvitV * O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you ?' If this be true, we may lose the spirit that we have 
once possessed. It is a fond thing : I will not tarry in it.” 1\ 207. 

His views, respecting election, as expressed in his Sermon on Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, are equally decisive; but we have not space for 
their insertion. See vol. ii. pp. 422—425. 
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HIb persuasioDf that the sacrifice of Christ was an universal propi¬ 
tiation, appears from his assertion that Christ shed as much blood 
for Judas, as he did for Peter.” And yet (observes the Editor) a 
modern Calvinist has endeavoured to enervate this pithy declaration, 
by a' subtle distinction, from which the simple mind of Latimer would 
liave revolted. “ Not,” (says the late Mr. Toplady) ” that Christ 
actually died for Judas, whose death was prior to that of Chrut himself; 
but that the Mediator’s blood was as much sufficient to have redeemed 
Judas, as to have redeemed any other person, had it been shed for that 
purpose.” The words we have printed in italics appear to us perfectly 
portentous: for they seem to imply that the benefits of redemption can 
belong to none but those who died subsequently to the crucifixion I 
* It has been said of Latimer by Burnett, that he wtis a "simple and 
weak man.” We can scarcely imagine a more erroneous estimate of 
character. Simple, indeed, he was, in a sense which places him among 
the foremost of Christian worthies. He had purity and integrity of 
heart, and genuine poverty of spirit, and an entire devoiedncss of all 
his faculties to one great cause. lie was simple as all truly great cha¬ 
racters are simple. There was no diversion of his faculties or aflfections 
to subordinate objects : no complica ion of motives: nothing to make 
the study of his cliaracter difficult or perplexing. In what sense he 
could be called weak, any one who peruses his life or writings must be 
at a loss to discover ! That he had unconquerable strength of purpose 
is indisputable. That he was weak in intellect or attainments is 
obviously untrue. 'I'liere existed, no doubt, in his day, some men of 
more capacious minds, and more profound erudition; And when he 
was woVn out with age, and toil, and imprisonment, he may have been 
less equal to the vexation and worry of a polemical conflict, than others 
whose powers were less exhausted. But there is in his wdiolc history 
no indication of a Want of mental vigour and accomplishment. On the 
contrary, his learning was, to say the least, highly respectable; and 
his understanding remarkable for its activity and force. And then he 
had about him a vivacity and chcerincss of heart which no adverse 
circumstances, or personal privations, could ropres&s. It is this quality 
which gives to his character its peculiar complexion and charm. It 
shews itself sometimes in sallies of pleasantry, which, at the present 
day, might undoubtedly be thought to degrade the ministrations of a 
divine. But in his time the public taste was not sufficiently chastened 
to reject these modes of exciting and detaining attention: and the 
cheerful and guileless spirit from which they sprung w^peculiarly 
fitted to endear him to all ranks of men; and to make what he 
was, one of the most effective and popular instruments for achieving 
our deliverance from the yoke of papal superstition. 

The Sermons of Latimer, of which we now have a complete edition, 
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must always be regarded as invaluable documents. I'hey present us with 
a lively representation of the manners, the habits, and the vices of 
the time. They help us to form a notion of the state of society in 
its transition from the corrupt faith to the reformed. They contain, 
moreover, many of the elements of that style of preaching, which is best 
fitted, in all ages, to rouse the attention of rude and unlettered hearers. 
There is about them much of that keenness and vivacity, without which, 
as Baxter remarks, no book or sermon ever dOes much good to com¬ 
mon, ignorant, and ungodly people. We apprehend that a preacher, 
desirous of preparing liimsclf for a useful and awakening ministry 
among the lower classes, would do well to study these compositions. 
We, of course, must not be understood to recommend an unreserved 
adoption of his quaintness, and occasional grotesqueness of expression, 
his unsparing introduction of stories and anecdotes, and his indulgence 
in colloquial licence, and desultory sallies of humour. But his plain 
and homely vigour, his happiness and force of illustration, and his 
simple and practical wisdom, arc well worthy of imitation, and might 
be infused with the greatest effect into our instructions from the pulpit. 

In one respect, indeed, his example is to be shunned: he seems to 
be seldom under the control of any thing like method. His discourses 
are often rambling, and not always faithful to the text. For instance, 
his first sermon on the Card, is on the question addressed to the 
Baptist; ‘*Who art thou?” And the chief use he makes of these 
tvords is, to apply the same question to each individual Christian, and 
by the answers which it must draw forth, to establish the doctrine of 
man's depravity, consequent upon the Fall! 

We had noted down a variety of passages for quotation, as speci¬ 
mens of his power as a preacher; but our limits forbid their insertion. 
That he was potent and searching will appear by some extraordinary 
instances of the effect produced by him in obtaining the restitution of 
dishonest gains. The fact is related by himself in a sermon before 
Edward VI. in the following words:— / 

** I have now preached three Lents. The first time I preached restitution: 

* Restitution, quoth some, what should he preach of restitution ? Let him 
preach of contrition, quoth they, and let restitution alone; we can never make 
restitution/ Then, say 1, if thou wilt not make restitution, thou shalt go to 
the devil for it. Now choose thee cither restitution, or else endless damnation. 
But now there be two manner of restitutions, secret restitution, and open resti¬ 
tution; whether of both it be, so that restitution be made, it is all good enough. 
At my first preaching of restitution, pne good man took remorse of conscience, 
and acknowledged himself to me, that he had deceived the king, and willing he 
was to mak^estitution: and so the first I.ent came to my hands twenty pounds 
to be restom to the king’s use. 1 was promised twenty pound more the same 
but it could not be made, so that it came not. Well, the next Lent 
came three hundred and twenty pounds more. 1 received it myself, and paid 
it to the king’s council. So 1 was asked, what he was that thus made resti¬ 
tution f But should I have named him ? Nay, they should as soon have this 
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weasant of mine. Well, now thia Lent came one hundred and fourscore |R>und8 
ten shillings, which 1 have paid and delivered this present day to the king's 
council: And so this man hath made a godly restilulion* And so, quoth 1 to 
a certain nobleman that is one of the king's council, if every man that hath be¬ 
guiled the king should make restitution atler this sort, it would cough the king 
twenty thousand pounds, 1 think, quoth I. Yea, that it would, quoth the oUier, 
a whole hundred thousand pounds. Alack, Alack; make restitution for God's 
sake, make restitution; ye will cough in hell else, that all the devils there will 
laugh at your coughing. There is no remedy, but restitution open or secret, or 
else hell. 

** This that 1 have now told you of, was a secret restitution. Some examples 
hath been of open restitution, and glad may he be that God was so friendly unto 
him, to bring liim unto it in this world. I am not afraid to name him : it was 
Master Sherington, an honest,gentleman, and one that God loveth. lie 
openly confessed that he had deceived the king, and he made open restitution.'’ 
P. 239. 

We arc informed by the Editor, that the first of these penitents was 
John Bradford, the Martyr: 

'^That worthy man had been employed as secretary to Sir John Harrington, 
treasurer and paymaster of the English forces in France; and while in that 
department had connived at some acts of peculation to a considerable amount. 
On leaving the army he became a student in the Temple, but by hearing Lati¬ 
mer his mind beckme so impressed with a sense of religion that he gave up the 
law, made restitution for the wrong in which he had participated, and entered 
into orders. As a preacher he became not less popuUr than Latimer himself, 
for which he was brought to the stake by Bonner on the first of July 1555." 
P. xlii. 

The following is a fair sample of his most serious manner. It is 
from his third sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 

“This kingdom of Cod is double, "Repium gratia et regnaw gforur, * The 
kingdom of grace, and the kingdom of glory, honour, joy, and felicity.' As 
long as wo he in this world, we be in the kingdom of grace; when we arc gone, 
then we shall come to the kingdom of glory. For as long as we be here, God 
sheweth himself unto us by grace; he ascertaineth us, through hit Spirit, of his 
favour, and so he reigneth within us by grace. But when we be once gone, 
then we shall see him face to face; which we cannot as long as we be here. 
For he exhibiielh himself unto us, not so plai^ as he dom unto his angels, 
which be with him in the kingdom of glory. Therefore when we say, ^Thy 
kingdom come,' we desire of God that he will help us to this perfect kingdom, 
that he will deliver us out of this troublous world, and give us everlasting rest. 

“ I fear there be a great number in England, which if they knew what they 
meant in speaking these words, ^ Thy kingdom come,' they would never say 
them. For they are so given to the world, and so set their mind upon it, that 
they could be content that there should never be any end of it. Such 
worldlings, when they say these words, ‘ TIty kingdom come,’ they pray 
against themselves,: for they desire God to take them out of this world 
speedily, and yet they have all their delight in it. Therefore such worldlings 
when'Hhey say, ^ Thy kingdom come/ either they mock God, or el»e they 
understand not Uie meaning of these words. But we ought not to trifle with 
God; we should not mock him; he will not be despised. Quidfuidpetmusj 
ardenier petamus^ Umqntm cupicntc& habere. ^ Let us pray heartily unto hirm 
desirous to have the thing wherefore we prny.’ But the customable iropeniteni 
sinner cannot say, from the bottom of his heart, this praver; for he would have 
no end of this worldly life, he would have his heaven here. Such fellows are 
not meet to say, ' Thy kingdom come;’ for when they do, iliey pray against 
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ihemsilves. Therefore none can say this petition but such as be aweary of thii 
world; such faithful folk would have him to come speedily, and make an 
end of their miseries. It is with the Christians, like as it is in a realm where 
there is a confusion, and no good order; those which are good would fain 
have a parliament; for then they think it shall be better with them, they trust 
all things shall be well amended.*’ Vol. II. pp. 36. 37. 

Wc must now take leave of old Father Latimer. Blessings on his 
memory, for a true, honest-hearted, and intrepid soldier of Christ! 

for wiiose most painful travels, faithful preachings, true carefulness 
for his country, patient imprisonment, and constant suffering, all tlic 
whole realm of England hath great cause to give unto the eternal God 
most high laud and praise.* 



Art. TI. —Systematic Preaching recommended:—A Sermon by the 

Rev. Edward Hawkins, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 

Rivingtons, 1S27. 

The author of this sermon has been known to the world for several 
years, and very deservedly known, by a ** Dissertation upon the Use and 
Importance of unauthoritativc Tradition.” Those who were acquainted 
with the dissertation were almost unavoidably led to hope, from the 
thread of the argument pursued there, that the writer had some further 
design, and would follow it up by a second dissertation on the subject 
now before us. Many who expected this will regret when they find 
themselves put off with a single sermon, printed, it should seem, at no 
greater length than it was preached. Indeed we have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Hawkins would have done but justice both to himself 
and each of the topics now mentioned, if the sermon had been a large 
dissertation, and the dissertation a volume. 

We quite agree with Mr. H. in recommending systematic preaching 
when judiciously explained, and we would add. when sufficiently re¬ 
strained. This, or nearly this, has been done, in the sermon before us 
when it is thoroughly looked into, and if every part has its due weight 
given to it. But wc are inclined to think that the author has erred in 
not considering enough on what debatable ground he was getting; in^ 
short we know, from our own observation carried to a considerable 
extent, that he has been very greatly misunderstood, perhaps we ought 
rather to say. misinterpreted by those who have not taken the pains to 
understand him. His very title is objectionable. Persons wh^have 
strong prepossessions on the subject against systematic preaching, and 
very many such there are, arc prejudiced at once against a work iq 
which it is abruptly said to be recommended: they take for granted that 
the writer means to approve what perhaps it is one of his objects to 


* Aup ncmlicr's Dedication, Vol. II. p. xt. 
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discommend* The consequence is, that every thing they rea^^ the 
work confirming their prejudices clings to them, and that which should 
correct them is passed over slightly, and goes for nothing. This is par^ 
ticularly the case with the work -of a person like Mr. II., who ^inks 
much better than he writes; or. who at least does not seem to have the 
skill of throwing the light upon his ground to the best, effect, that is, 
strongest where it is most wanted. We cannot therefore but wish that 
it had occurred to himself to entitle his sermon. Systematic Preach^- 
ing considered^ rather than, “ Systematic Preaching recommended** We 
arc sure that by this means Mr. II. w'ould have gained a more un¬ 
biassed attention from many persons; wdio, as it is, have read his work 
with prejudice, and so without profit: and it need hardly be added, that 
these are the very persons who niost need to be brought to attend 
CO the considerations he has offered to them. Now to prevent such 
misconceptions, and to remove them, we beg to observe very emphati¬ 
cally, that the whole tenor of Mr. H.'s discourse is not to recommend 
what is commonly understood by systematic preaching, hut to dissuade 
from chat which is altogether unsystematic: it is not to send us back to 
the dry compilations of Ursinus Usher, or Wollebius; but simply to 
lead us to preach the Word of God, as he himself says, with integrity, 
that is to say, with the omission of no one of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity and also in such a manner as to unfold religious truth 
completely and comprehensively.*’ 

Mr. II. explains himself on this head in the following terms: —“I 
would presume then to recommend what might be termed systtmalic 
preaching —not, of course, the preaching a dry systematic divinity, and 
certainly not imparting mere inoperative knowledge; for the one would 
be an unsound, and the other a useless method;—-but so much attention 
to system and order, in the course of public instruction, as may best 
conduce to edification, and introduce every species of religious know¬ 
ledge with the best effect, and most permanent influence upon the heart 
and life of the hearers.” From this passage, and still more from the 
tenor of the whole discourse, it may be seen that the author blames any 
thing like a strict and constant unremitted system of preaching; that 
he is quite as aware as any other person can be, that what is too me¬ 
thodical grows formal, that what is forced must be dry, and that what 
is both dry and formal must soon become altogether unedifying and 
most offensively tedious. In fact it is plain, that what he wishes to in¬ 
troduce into our preaching is nothing more than ofnerat. method, and 
occASiOKAL SYSTEM ; yct thcse by no means in such a degree, but that 
quite consistently with them the preacher may deviate as events arise, as 
circumstances require, or even as his own taste may lead. The har¬ 
mony and regular course of nature arc not broken in upon or destroyed 
by the vicissitudes of weather; in spite of all these changes, frequent 

VOt. IX. NO. IV. K K 
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as they are, a system may be seen continually going on, and the great 
beauty of the intcrruptibn is only the more seen by the method, and of 
the method by the interruption. It is only this sort and degree of sys¬ 
tem which Mr. H. seems to desire, and we do not sec how any lover of 
truth can help desiring the same thing under the same limitation. In 
another branch of the sermon, Mr. H. is led by the course of his argu¬ 
ment to support his own opinion by the opinion and practice of some of 
the great authorities in our own Church. We dre sorry that he did npt 
think of adding out of Walton’s life of him, the great weight of Bishop 
Sanderson’s opinion upon the same subject.* 

“All grammar scholars (says this venerable man) that are often shifted from 
one to another school, learn neither so much, nor their little so truly as those that 
are constant to one good master: because by the several rules of teaching in 
those several schools, they learn leas and become more and more confused; 
and at last so puzzled and perplexed that their learning proves useless both to 
themselves and others. And so do the immethodical, useless, needless, notions 
that are delivered in many sorinons make the hearers; hut a clear and constant 
rule of teaching us what we are to know, and do, and what not, and that taught 
us by an approved authority, might probably bring the nation to a more con¬ 
scientious practice of what we know and ought to do.” 


The circumstances of our own times render the precise method, which 
the Bishop has recommended, undesirable; but it is easy to see, (hat 
in spirit and ultimate meaning, his weighty judgment gives sanction 
and authority to the method of preaching we are considering. It is 
worth remarking, also, that the celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, 
in the third of his dialogues upon preaching, has given some very sound 
and useful observations in confirmation of the same views. In short, 
whatever may be objected on other grounds, there can be no question 
but that Mr. H. has antiquity fully on his side; and j)erhaps it may 
be a matter deserving consideration, wliether the grandeur and com¬ 
pleteness of the elder writers as divines, did not, in a great degree, 
arise from this very circumstance. There is scarce one of them whose 
remains do not shew that his mind was in a continual progress, and 
tliat he was endeavouring to lead his hearers lo the same gradual ad¬ 
vancement : they appear to be habitually travelling onward, not along 
the beaten path of a common road, but simply with reference to certain 
grand objecte ; and therefore, though they are all passing in a certain 
determined way, and guided by known beacons, they still find ample 
scope for the most beautiful variety of individual discovery. And it 
is remarkable, that among the moderns, also, the most deservedly es¬ 
teemed authors of sermons have written in a series; pursuing a general 


* It is to be revetted that almost, if not quite all the modern editions of Walton’s Idvea, 
except those by Dr. Zouch, have been taken from the earliest impressions of the work, and 
not from those which were afterwards corrected and enlarged by the author. By’this 
Qjutake they are without this interesting passage, and in other respects greatly defective, 
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object through, a set, as well as the particular one of each separate 
discourse. , 

Most of the objections against this systematic preaching are consi¬ 
dered by Mr. Hawkins in the latter part of bis Sermon, and he has 
answered them as satisfactorily as could be looked for in so short a 
compass; and they who object Co his method nmst not continue to do 
so without first giving his answers a free, fair, and full examination. 
In one respect, however, we think the writer has been guilty of an 
oversight: he has not sufficiently guarded against those faults of which 
almost every one will find himself in danger who follows the sytematie 
method. There is great risk of being too much led away by it from 
Scripture, and of being forced too far out of sight of it by a current, 
or rather a vortex, of our own raising. There is great cause to be 
upon our guard, lest the completion of our method should interfere 
too much with the actual and present wants of our hearers. There is 
danger, also, lest our theory should spoil, or at least impair, the sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospel. These and many other cautions deserve to be 
brought forward by a writer like the present, and considered, not in 
the light of objections brought by opponents, but as cautionary hints 
to friends. And we think that if Mr. H* had given more weight to 
these difficulties, and discussed them, as he is very able to do, he 
would have made his little work far less open to objection^ and much 
more practically useful than it is. In short, as v:e said before, let him 
by all means enlarge it; let him break it into separate chapters, under 
the many different heads connected with it; above all, let him be more 
clear and full in the examples by which he intends to. illustrate it. Let 
him bear in n^ind, that there are two sorts of persons to whom he must 
aim (o be useful—clever men, who are prejudiced against system; and 
less able men, who can witlj^ifficulty understand it, and scarcely at 
all practise it. If the author should follow up the subject, and com¬ 
plete it, with a just reference to the opinions of judicious friends, and 
injudicious adversaries, we have little scruple in foretelling, that he 
will give a turn, and a most wholesome turn too, to the whole style of 
our preaching, and be remembered, by and bye, as one of the most 
useful writers of his generation. 

Art. Wh—A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel tn Foreign Parts^ at their Anniversary 
Meeting tn the Parish Church of St. A/ary-fc-fiow, on Friday, 
FebruarflS^ 1827. By the Right Reverend Charles James, Lord 
Bishop of Chester. London: Rivingtons, 1827. 

As Christians and as Churchmen, we have ever taken a most lively 
interest in the concerns of the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel;—as Christians/deeply impressed with a sense of the duty 
incumbent upon alli who hold the faith of Christ, to cooperate zealously 
with their fellow-believers in endeavouring to communicate to others 
the spiritual blessings which it is their own high privilege toeigoy;—as 
Churchmen, fully persuaded that to disseminate the system of doctrine 
add discipline established in the Church of Ei^land,.i8 most effectually 
to promote ** the truth as it is in Jesus," to raise up the surest barrier 
against su^rstition on the one hand, and fafnaticism on the other. 
Into a consideration of the causes which have for many, too many 
years cramped the energies and confined the exertions of the Society, 
we shall not now enter. SufRce it at present to say, that whatever 
grounds of complaint there may have been on this head, (and wc are 
by no means disposed to think lightly of them,) or to whatever quarter 
they may appear to be chiefly applicable, they are every day becoming 
less and less; and we had much rather look with grateful satisfaction 
upon the present, and cheering anticipation to the future, than dwell 
with gloomy and unavailing regret upon the past. The Society is now 
steadily and continually gaining ground, in the number and efliciency 
both of its establishments abroad, and of its friends and supporters at 
home. In our very last number we had the satisfaction of recording 
the formation of a Diocesan Committee in the capital of the great and 
opulent ,coun^ of York; and we confidently hope, that early and nu¬ 
merous will be the calls upon us for similar records. There is, in the 
mean time, one material impediment to the Society’s progress, to the 
removal of which (for, though happily no longer prevailing as hereto¬ 
fore, it has by no means ceased to exist,) we are anxious in every pos¬ 
sible way to contribute,—we*‘mcan, the want of publicity. Strange as 
it may appear, the Society is still, commratively speaking, little known. 
Even the general collection in aid of iirfunds, by virtue of the King’s 
Letter, which could scarcely have failed of conveying some knowledge 
of its constitution and designs to the members of the Established 
Church, seems to have made an impression ho faint, in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases, to be productive of any permanent results in its favour. 
Yet publicity is absolutely necessary for the eflbctual prosecutiog of the 
great purposes for which it was incorporated; it is the very element in 
which it must live, to have a healthy, vigorous, and active life, and not 
to be dead while it liveth.” Thgwork of evangelism is a public 
one, and cannot be done in a corner;*’ and that the means of its 
advancement may be supplied, the Society’s readiness to undertake it 
must be published from one end of the United Kingdom to the other. 
This is a case to which the injunction, to let our light so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven,” is strictly and strongly applicable. We are very far 
from desiring that a cause so holy should )>c desecrated, by having 
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recourse for recommendation to that system of puffing which charac¬ 
terizes the age. We only wish^ that the Society should not be wanting 
to itself^ and to the interests with which it is identified, in the use of 
any worthy and legitimate means, of bringing its claims fairly and fully 
before the public. Among these means the Anniversary Sermon holds 
a conspicuous place; and it has long been a matter of regret to us, 
that this sermon, coming always from one of the highest dignitaries of 
our Church, should be preach^, not only in a part of the metropolis 
very unfavourable to the attendance of those, among whom the Society 
might hope to find its most powerful supporters, but on a day, too, 
when the great body of the people are occupied with secular cares, anil 
engaged in their ordinary avocations. But never was this feeling 
more forcibly or painfully awukencd in us, than on the occasion of the 
Anniversary which has just gone by, and which has given rise to our 
present observations. The Sermon of the Bishop of Chester, now 
before us, is most worthy both of its author and its subject; and what 
higher meed of praise can we award to it ? And when we call to mind, 
too, the impressive earnestness, and simple pathos, which characterized 
its delivery, and the effect which that delivery produced, we do indeed 
heartily regret, (a regret, wc know, in which we are not singular,) that 
it was not heard in the Cathedral of St. Paul, and by all those who 
would have been at once best qualified rightly to appreciate its merits, 
and abundantly to answer to its call. God forbid that we should so 
far forget what we owe to ourselves and to the public, as to pollute our 
pages by panegyrizing any man from a regard to his station in the 
world. But, as the friendvS of virtue and religion, we cannot suffer the 
fear of incurring this suspicion to withhold us from availing ourselves 
of the present opportunity, to pay our humble, hut honest tribute of 
admiration and gratitude to a pfblatc, who devotes the strength of his 
talents, and the treasures of his learning, exclusively to the exercise of 
his high and holy functions; a prelate, whose unremitting zeal, and 
indefatigable diligence in the discharge of his duties, both episcopal 
and parochial, command the respect even of those who hold no com- 
munion^ith the Cluirch which he adorns. To the example which he 
has set in his parishy by the establishment of a numerous .District 
(Committee, in aid of the funds of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, wc would now more caipecially call the earnest attention of 
all who may have it in their power to become, in a similar w^ay, 
instrumental to the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth. 

But It is time that we proceed to a more particular notice of the 
Sermon, the title of which stands at the head of this article. That 
we are enabled to notice it'thus early, is owing to the honour—we 
believe unprecedented—which was paid it, of a request for ics imme¬ 
diate publication, without the usual delay, till it could appear together 
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with the Annual Report of the Society's proceedings. That this arose, 
in part, out of the peculiar circumstances of the period, we are well 
aware; but that it is to be attributed, in a no less degree, to the 
singular excellence of the discourse itself, we are equally certain: and 
greatly shall we rejoice, if, by any remarks of ours, we can contribute 
to the success of this measure; if we can at all assist in remedying, 
through ^e medium of the press, the defect of publicity in the pulpit. 

The ^shop takes for his text, the decldratfon of our Saviour, 
Matt. xxiv. 14. ** This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world, for a witness to all nations upon which he observes, that 
it is ** at once a prediction, a command, and a promise.” He then 
proceeds to remark, that, 

** In tracing the progress which has been made towards die accomplishment 
of this prophetical command, we meet with some difficulties, which deserve the 
serious consideration of those who are engaged in forwarding its final com¬ 
pletion. One of the most striking peculiarities in the annals of Christianity, is 
the contrast between its rapid propagation during the first age of the Church, 
and the tardy advances which It has since made towards that universal empire, 
which, in tlic fulness of God’s appointed time, we know that it is destined to 
attain. While the religion of Jesus Christ was not only unprotected by the 
temporal power, but opposed and persecuted by the princes and rulers of the 
earth; and while the philosophy and learning of the civilized world were ranged 
under the banners of its adversaries; it grew, and flourished, and struck root, 
and spread out its branches, sea to sea, andfrom the river unto the aids of 

the earth; uniting under its shade the most oppu&iie descriptions uf persons, 
who thronged to it for shelter by thousands and tens of thousands; and not one 
or two converts at a time, but great multitudes were daily added to the Church. 
But when a sufficient attestation had been given of the divine authority of the 
Gospel by its mighty growth and prevalence; when its further propagation was 
left to the ordinary means of human piety and wisdom, strengthened as these 
were, in the course of a few years, by the sanction of sovereign power, then dul 
it advance with a continually retarded pace; and the tide which had flowed 
so rapidly, first became stationary, and th^n ^gan to ebb.”—Pp. 3, 4. 

We have here an important, and at first sight it may seem, a per¬ 
plexing consideration. I'here is reason to tliink,” says a learned and 
pious layman, writing towards the close of the last century, that there 
were more converted by the Apostles in one day, than have since Itpen 
won over in the last thousand years.”* But this fact, so far from 
being an argument against, is strongly in favour of the divindibrigin of 
our faith. For, if we confine our view to merely human and second¬ 
ary causes, what good reason can we give, why the pagan of the 
present day should be less accessible to the evidences of Christianity, 
than the idolaters, with whom the Apostles, and their fellow-labourers, 
had Co contend? Looking at tl^e motives for and against conversion 
in each case, we should surely have been led to expect a result the 
very reverse. Again, the author just qpoCed, adverts to the rapid 

* Bryant, Treatue upon the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and the Truth of the 
Chriftian Bcliglon. 
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progress of the Gospel among the JewS)*’ in the early days of the 
Church: “bigotted and averse as they at first were, the Jews still 
remain: but how seldom is it that we now can make a' single 
proselyte/’ a statement which, we fear, the effect of the late 
extraordinary endeavours for their conversion will not materially 
invalidate. How then are we principally to account for this great, 
this striking contrast ? Doubtless, *by concluding with t^ layman, 
that the astonishing succesa of the first preachers of the Gcn^I was 
effected by signs and wonders; and that upon these evidences, God 
founded his Churchor, as the Bishop of Chester more fully 
expresses himself, that, 

Lamentable as this difierence is to all who desire the extension of their 
Master’s kingdom, it is nevertheless an attestation of its divine origin; and 
therefore a pledge of its final Iriuraph. Contrasting the rapid propagation of 
the Gospel, on its first appearance in the world, under every conceivable disad¬ 
vantage, with the slow, uncertain progress of its empire, from the time when all 
the resources of human power and wisdom were engaged in its cause; who can 
fail to recognize the distinct and powerful iuterposition of Him, who is truly 
said, with reference both to the first rudiments of the Christian Church, and to 
the entire scope of its history, to have choten the foolish things of ttie world to 
confound the wise ; a^id the weak thinns of the world to confound the thimss that 
are mighty ?”—P, 6. 

But lest the whole of the difference between the two cases should 
be resolved into the'single circumstance of the presence or absence of 
super-human aid, and thence an argument should be drawn against 
any efforts for the pro])agation of the Gospel in the present day; 
the Bisliop, after some further acute and judicious remarks upon this 
part of his subject, goes on as follows:— 

** In what light then are we to regard these remarkable features in the histoiy 
of the Church t Not, surely, as presenting motives of doubt, or grounds of 
discouragement; but as illustrating the power and wisdom of God, in planting 
the Gospel in the world; and as teaching us a salutary lesson of the weakness 
and folly of men, in neglecting to cherish and cultivate the precious plant; or 
ill taking unauthorized and unwarrantable methods of forcing its growth. The 
different degrees of success which crowned the labours of the first preachers of 
the word, and the efforts of later missionaries, arc matter of instructive con¬ 
sideration, if we look to tlic causes of the difference, not merely the super¬ 
human causes,but those which lie within the scope of men's ability and choice; 
the zeal,^d activity, and prudence, of the apostles and apostolical men; the 
simplicity and purity of their doctrine; and that strong presumptive proof of 
its truth, which succeeding ages have unhappily weakened, its practical in¬ 
fluence upon the lives and manners of its professors. It was the absence of one 
or more of these principles of success, wnich in after times retarded the evan¬ 
gelization of the world ; for where there is not a combination of all these, there 
the divine blessing cannot reasonably be expected upon an attempt, so little 
qualified to stand the test of that fire, iohich shall try every man's work, f what 
sort it is” —P.8. 

By the notice of another remarkable “ peculiarity in the history of 
the Christian Church," namely, “ the unhappy success of those enemies, 
who have wrested from it no inconsiderable part of its territories, and 
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consigned to a more gross and hopeless darkness, regions which once 
rejoiced in the fulness of the Gospel day;" the preacher is led to 

point out the duty Incumbent upon those, iffho aim at promoting the sub¬ 
stantial prosperity of Christ’s Church, to make, in the nrst instance, a due 
provision for such of its branches as are without tlie appointed means of 
edification and grace ; and are consequently in danger pf a gradual dereliction, 
first of the ordinances, then of the moral duties, and lastly of the belief 
of Christii^ty."—Pp. D, 10. 

The mention of the Society is then naturally Introduced:— 

Upon this wise and prudent principle were conducted the earliest operations 
of this Society, the first objects of their charitable care having been, as they 
deserved to be, those distant and neglected members of our own Church, who 
‘ wanted the administration of God’s word and sacraments, and seemed to 
be abandoned to atheism and infidelity, or to popish superstition and idolatry/ 
listen to the pathetic language, in which its aid was invoked by settlers in 
America, more than a century ago; < A poor unhappy people, settled by God's 
providence to procure, by laborious industry, a suosistence for our families, 
make bold to apply ourselves to God, through that pious and charitable Society, 
his happy instruments to dispense his goodness in these remote parts, that, 
as his goodness has vouchsafed us a moderate support for our bodies, his Holy 
Spirit may influence you to provide us with spiritual food for our souls. Our 
indigence is excessive, and our destitution deplorable, liaving never been 
so blessed, as to have a person settled among us, to dispense the august 
ordinances of religion; insomuch that even the name of it is almost lost among 
us. But how should people know, having learned so little of God and of 
liis worship, and how can they learn without a teacher?' "—Pp. 10, 11. 

After reminding us, that, “ to form a just estimate of the good 
which the Society has effected, compared witli the straltncss of its 
means, we should contrast the present state of the Church in our North 
American colonies, with its desolate and almost apostate condition a 
century agothe Bishop thus strongly states as well the particular 
merits of the Society in this respect, as the general obligation laid upon 
every Christian government, and every Christian individual, both to 
provide for the religious instruction of their fellow Christians, and to 
promote to the utmost the deliverance of '^eir fellow men from the 
darkness and abominations of heathenism. 

“That religion subsists in any degree of purity, either of doctrine or dis¬ 
cipline, in our North American possessions, is almost, if not altogether, the 
praise of this Society. That they still continue to depend upon it for the 
supply and the support of a ministry, U also the Society's praise; but a 
reproach to the state; which ought long ago to have placed the interesU of 
religion, in those dependencies of the empire, beyond the chances of an 
eleemosynary and precarious support. But Ike kiniidoms of this world are not 
yet become the kingdoms of our I^rd cmd of his Christ. *The time is not yet 
arrived for a full and free acknowledgment of the truth, that the first duty 
of every government is the maintenance and promotion of Christianity; and 
that the true greatness, and the ime stability of every countiy, are to be 
measured hy the degree in which it answers the ends of iu being and station 

in the world; and is subservient to God’s eternal purpose of the sanctification 
and salvaUon of mankind. r ucauon 
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** Nevertheless, the duty incumbent i^n a Christian government, of pro¬ 
viding for the religious instruction of its Christian sUlyects, who are therttScdves 
destitute of the means, is a duty which cannot be denied, however the acknow¬ 
ledgment of it may be evaded. But the conversion of unbelieVefs, and the 
extension of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, is a work, from a direct inten- 
ference with which the state may possibly claim anTfikempliOD. Yet it is the 
Lord’s work, and must be done: and since it is of such dilBcolty end magni¬ 
tude as to surpass the single efforts of individual charity, it becomes the legiti¬ 
mate object of a voluntary association. Voluntary, 1 term it, inasmuch as the 
tie which binds it together, is not one of legal obligation: but sur^ there is a 
moral obligation, of the strongest kind, laid upon every Chri8tiair,^o promote 
the good of souls, and to second the merciful designs of God in the redemp¬ 
tion of mankind: an obligation binding upon the conscience, and powerfully 
constraining the heart of every one, who knows the value of that unspeakable 
gift which he himself has freely received ; and rising in sacredness and strict¬ 
ness, according to the closeness of his connexion with those who are ignorant 
and out qf the way. How vast, then, how awful a responsibility rests upon the 
head of those who have the mastery over thousands, nay, millions of benighted 
heathens, in either hemisphere, for the purposes of domination or of wealth, 
if they oppose, or but negligently and reluctantly second, the efforts which are 
made to rescue from the depths of ignorance and the abominations oT idolatry, 
and to place within the pale of salvation beings, who, like themselves, are 
objects of redeeming love, and are as capable as themselves of being made 
fclUm-ciiizent with Vie tainU^ and of the hotttehold qf God, 

“ Not that 1 would describe the government of a Christian country as exon¬ 
erated from the duty of pursuing the grand object of evangelization, even be¬ 
yond the limits of its territorid possessions, whensoever the Providence of 
God appears to call for its exertions, by facilitating and prospering its inter¬ 
course with heathen people. For are we not bound to believe, that the whole 
economy of the divine government, whether it be viewed with reference to 
the character and fate of nations, or the fortunes and duties of individuals, is 
so regulated, that all the movements of the vast machine, complex and intri¬ 
cate as the^ may be to human eyes, are tending in harmonious concert, or 
due subordination, to the fulfilment of that grand scheme of mercy, which 
was decreed before the foundation of the world? And if so, are those nations 
of the earth performing their allotted tasks, which attain to high degrees of 
glory and prosperity, and possess, by God’s appointment, a commanding in¬ 
fluence on the current and direction of human affairs; and yet make no 
considerable efforts to spread abroad the knowledge of the Gospel, nor em¬ 
ploy the advantages entrusted to them to those high and holy purposes, 
which are first and last in the counsels of Him who ruleth the kingdoms of 
the earth?” P.12—14. 

How peculiarly this duty presses upon ourselves as a natidn, and 
how much remissness in the discharge of it we have to answer, is next 
most impressively urged: and then our attention is at onee fixed upon 
that quarter, to which the eyes of all who take an interest in the pro¬ 
gress of religion, are, especially at the present period, turned with 
more than ordinkry anxiety. 

1 would direct," says the zealous and powerful advocate^ ** this inquiry 
with peouHar earnestness of application, to our relations with that vast empire 
which has sprung up in the East, like the seed which is cast into the ground, 
and springeth and grewclh up, men know not how. Has either part of the 
obligation, incumbent on a CtirisUan country, been adequately fulfilled i the 
providing for the spiritual nurture and stedfaklness of those wfie are already 
oelievers, or ^ bringing of the heathen into the ibid of Christ ? 
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** It is only of .late, that the rulers of that prodigious empire have opened 
their eyes to the necessity of planting in those regions, wliere Christianity can 
afford to dispense with none of her means or aids, a religious establishment, 
formed after that model, which the apostles themselves stationed in the midst 
of an unbelieving world. Prom that moment it may be said of our Indian 
possessions, that the Lord^hath planted a vineyard there, and built a towevy and 
let it out to husbandmen, and at the season He will send his servants to receive 
the fruit; and we are persuaded not in vain.” P. 10. 

We cannot deny ourselves the painful pleasure of extracting a part 
at least of the eloquent and affecting eulogy,, pronounced by Bishop 
Blomfield, upon those two illustrious servants of God, whose lot it was 
to offer the first sacrifices of self-devotion in the toilsome and perilous 
pre-eminence of the Indian Episcopate. 

It was the peculiar felicity of that Church, rather, I should say, it was of 
God’s providential appointment, that its first rulers and nursing fathers were 
two men, singularly gifted and qualified for the work which it fell to their lot 
to perform. To the enlarged wisdom, the sagacious discernment, the sound 
discretion, the steady perseverance through evil report and good report, the 
uncompromising firmness, (he calm and steady piety of him who laid its foun¬ 
dations, and planned its outworks, and delineated, with the eye and the 
hand of a master, the provinces of its officers, a just and well-remembered 
tribute has been rendered from this place. How little did we think, while 
listening wdth mournful interest to tnat eloquent expression of deep regret 
and cheering anticipation, that within four short years the melancholy theme 
was to be resumed, and the second Indian bishop spoken of as one called to 
his account. Yet it is doubtless within the recollection of some who now 
hear me, that when that Lamented senant of (lod addre.^sed his parting 
words of promise and encour.igement to the venerable Society, which had 
long watched over and fostered the Protestant Missions in India, a sentiment 
of foreboding mingled itself in the minds of many with that of rejoicing and 
hope, lest they shoidd tee his face no more, 

“ They beheld in him an ardent zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of 
men : a spirit of unqualified self-devotion ; an unreserved dedication of him¬ 
self to the holy cause which he.had taken in band ; a willing and deliberate 
sacrifice of personal ease and comfort, both in possession and in prospect; 
a singleness and fixedness of determination to spend and be spent for the 
Gospel; the concentration upon that single object of all the powers and 
resources of a mind unusually gifted by nature, and perfected by education; 
an apostolical simplicity of heart and manner; and an almost apostolical 
eloquence: all this they saw, and rejoiced in the .'dmndance of those graces 
which bespoke the 7nan if God thoroughly fumi^hefunlo all good works, 

** But when they considered .that this treasure was in earthen vessels, and 
that the full and satisfactory discharge of the duties which he had undertaken, 
was beyond and above the scope of individual strength and opportunity, yet 
not above the enterprise of a spirit like hia; and when they remembered, 
how fatal a proof had just been given of the utter disproportion between 
the labours of the Indian episcopate, and the provision made for their dis¬ 
charge, they felt an irresistible presage of cvjl. And how have both their 
hopes and their apprehensions been realized !*' P. 18—20. 

May those who have the power, have also the will, to supply the 
grievous deficiency, wliich is the subject of the appeal that fallows :— 

** And others, no doubt, may be found, to run the same career of useful¬ 
ness and hazard. But is it not the duty of those, in whose liands Providence 
hai placed the means, at once to increase the usefulness, and to diminish the 
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hazard of the episcopal office in India, by sending forth more labourers into a 
harvest, the gathering in of which exhausted the vital eneigies of a Middleton 
and a lleber 1 Shall the advocate of Christian missions suffer this opportunity 
to pass, without expressing an earnest hope, that the spiritual claims of millions 
of benighted subjects, the sacred interests of the Gospel cause, the loud and 
deep expression of opinion from a Christian people, may at length and for 
ever preponderate against the sordid calculations of a secnlar policy, and the 
deadening influence of that worldly wisdom which careth for none of tkue 
ihing^y but regards all modes of religion with equal indifference; and that, as 
far as human means can be effectual, the ujord of the Lord may have free course 
and be gloryied in that country to which so vast a debt is due ? 

** In the mean time, whatever efforts may result from an awakened zeal or 
an enlightened wisdom in the government of India, enough, and more than 
enough will remain to be attempted in that country by the united endeavours of 
Christian associations.'^ 

The words, both of encouragement and of admonition, which con¬ 
clude the Sermon, we would gladly have laid before oiir readers. But 
wc forbear, from a fear, not of exhausting their patience, but of dimi¬ 
nishing, by too large a foretaste, their inducements to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the whole of this most excellent and seasonable 
address. To the power and authority of its arguments and exhor¬ 
tations, wc presume not to add any thing. To contribute to their 
increased circulation, is all that we desire; fully persuaded as wc are, 
that wliere worldly-mindedness and indifference have not closed up ^ 
all the avenues of conviction, they cannot be heard in vain. 


Art. IV .—Lux Renata: a Protestants Epistle^ with Notes^ by the 

Author of Rcligio Clerici." Pp. 63. Mawman and Rivingtons. 

London. 1827. 

\Vk arc not of the number of those who consider tlmt a serious in¬ 
jury is done to the sacred cause of Christianity by the pubbe controversial 
discussion of its tenets, even although that public controversy lead to 
the exercise of a zeal not always “ according to knowledge," in those 
whom their talents and research have amply qualified for the important 
duty of defending the faith from the aspersions of its opponents. We 
cannot but admit, with an able writer of the last century, that “opinion 
whether false or true, whether founded on evidence or raised by pre¬ 
judice, stands equally unshaken in the tempests of commotion, and 
sets at defiance the flames of hostility and the sword of persecution 
but we also agree with him in thinking, that “ a man, convinced of the 
truth of his own tenets, wishing the happiness of others, and considering 
happiness as the certain consequence of trutli, is necessarily prompted 
to extend his opinions, and fill the world with proselytes." We do 
not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Southey , such a man—not iiide^ 
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ii^fl^enced by so wild an ambition as literally to fill the “ world with 
proselytesbut convinced of the truth*’ of his own religious prin¬ 
ciples, and sincerely anxious for the " happiness of others/' and 

considering that happiness will be the certain consequence of 
truth/' he is necessarily prompted to ** employ the whole weight of 
his inquiring mind/’ his great talents, and the fruits of his laborious 
research, in instilling rjight principles of religion into the minds of 
men—in awakening their thoughts and hopes to a subject in which all 
are so nearly and dearly interested—and, the^efore^ in detecting the 
errors and exposing the deformities that have mingled with the growth 
of Christ's religion. Mr. Southey publishes an elaborate work ex¬ 
pressly for the benefit of the young. He advances no argument or 
assertion that is not founded upon history. The truth is necessarily 
unwelconoe to those whose errors it brings to light, and the consequence 
is, a long, long reign of controversy—a defence that but betrays the 
weakness of its cause, and leaves unshaken the position qf tlie 
assailant. But does evil necessarily result from all this ? In our 
opinion, certainly not to the Protestant cause. A host of unbidden 
theologians rush to his aid, who would have firmly stood without their 
alliance; but new strength is given to the hallowed cause by every 
new adventurer; a fresh wound accelerates the discomfiture of the 
Romanist already ** tottering to his fall and we are much mistaken 
if a securer peace do not ensue to the children of the Reformation from 
the lettered struggle that has purchased it. 

Among the lesser lights that circle round the greater luminary, (for 
Mr. Southey must be considered their magnus Apollo,”) we may 
appropriately class a newly-discovered star, the " Lux Renata”—foe 
poem that has given rise to the foregoing observations. Prose, with 
his deliberate and measured march, smiling at his feeble opponents, 
having seized the strong-hold of foe adversary, Poetry is at hand 
with her lighter step to traverse the field of victory—to tell in peaceful 
strain what weapons were employed, and, yet more, to commemorate 
the skill and courage of the conqueror, fc/ the benefit of coming 
generations. 

We wiH first briefly glance at the object of this ** Protestant’s 
Epistle/' and then inquire into the claims it has upon our attention, as 
a specimen of his poetical powers. We care not what garb instruction 
wear, or metrical or more severe, so it come within the province of 
our Christian supervision. As no means are left untried in this golden 
age of literature, whereby a proper religious bias may be given to the 
public mind, so should no efforts on our parts be wanting to make the 
public acquainted with such truly Christian purpose. 

We {MS over foe observations, with which the poem commences, on 
foe uDgeniol nature of hie subject for the light livery of the muse, 
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anil the argument with which he meets the objection, on the wider 
diffusion of knowledge in the present than in times of yore—and hasten 
to the more professed object of the “ liux Renata," which is, to trace 
to their fountain-heads Uie facts which Mr* Southey’s “ Book of the 
Church” has detailed, and thus to confirm the ** entire accuracy and 
fidelity” of that “ interesting work.” The rise of the Papal power— 
the sources of its aggrandizement—die abuses of its supremacy and 
its ambition—are the earliest and most obvious subjects that court 
the attention of the muse* These are followed by allusions to the 
camp-bred Julius to the something more than ** plaj[fulness** 
which Mr. Southey records of Hildebrand---to Leo X. and his days 
of gold— 

— days, indeed, of gold; 

** Days, when Salvation’s scrip was bought and sold."—P. 23. 

Hence to Luther and the Reformation in England, accompanied by 
some very sensible observations (and to us very just) upon die character 
of Henry VIIL, and the tendency in modern writers to palliate the 
crimes of that heartless adulterer, as if there were any fear of danger 
accruing to the holy cause, from the admission of guilt in the royal 
instrument employed. On the same principle, the Author tells us, we 
might pronounce Pilate a just judge, and Judas a faithful disciple, 
lest Christianity should be disparaged by the wickedness of those 
who brought about the great event, consummating the scheme of 
redemption.” ^ 

Still following the course of Mr* Southey’s parent stream, the Author 
awhile arrests his steps, to throw a pitying glance on Katherine, the 
widowed consort, the discepter’d Queen”—on ** Anne Boleyn,” who 

“ Won loftier converts by her sportive vein. 

Than ever bowed to Learning’s sober train/’—P. 20. 

but ** on whose alendcr neck” the ** rude axe” notwithstanding fell;— 
then leads us onward to the reigns pf Edward YI. the ** reforming 
king,” and of Mary, the persecuting Mary'-^paying the well-merited 
tribute, as he passes along, to the whole “army of martyrs,” confirming 
by their sufferings the Reformed faith—hence, “ beyond the sunshine 
of Eliza’s sway,” to the martyrdom of the First Charles, and the 
lawless and loose life of the Second. We think with our Author, that 
a great deal of mischief i|i done tp the hallowed cause of Christianity, 
by the raisappropriatioB of terms. Alluding to the words of Mr. Fox, 
who boldly pronounced the Second Charles a “ bad man and bad king,” 
the Author’s opinion coincides with our pwn, that they convey a much 
fitter character of him than that of the “ merry monarch*” The in¬ 
structions given by the Royal prisoner to the Prince of Wales, earnestly 
enforcing upon him a due reverence for the church in which he had 
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been educated, are quoted from the Eikon Basilik^,” and given in 
a note. 

The abdication and exile of James the Second — the diminished 
power of the Romanists, though her doctrines remain unchanged—are 
then briefly noticed; and, with some reflections on the forces a/present 
arrayed against the Establishment—on factious** orators and ** subtle’* 
historians—the necessity for caution, and the prophecy of eventual 
triumph to the Reformed faith, the poem concludes. 

Thus it will appear, that the Author has embodied a great deal of 
information in a very narrow compass; and his ample notes will 
satisfy the reader, that he has been at some pains to track Mr. Southey 
to his source. He has paid a well-merited compliment, in one of his 
earliest notes, to the urbanity with which the great apostle” of the 
Romanists, Mr. Butler, has conducted the controversy; nor 'are we 
aware that he has himself abandoned the conduct which he approves 
in others. But we promised to give a specimen or two of the powers 
of the poet, and, for this purpose, select the Invocation to the 
IV|artyrs (p. 40): 

“ .Toy to that holy army ! These have trod 
Through toil and anguish to the throne of God. 

Their thirst the Lamb from living founts supplies, 

And wipes all tears for ever from their eyes. 

With palms, from Eden gather'd, decks their hands, 

And clothes in robes of white his martyr'd bands. 

For not with mourning wail and funeral cry. 

Nor e'en with manlier sorrow's stifled sigh; 

Nor the fierce zealot's unadvis'd disdain. 

Fired by some passing fever of the brain; 

But meek, though stedfast, fearless, though resigned, 

They tempted not the trial, nor declined. 

Age heard the summons, and, in glad retreat, 

Pillow'd his head beneath his Saviour’s feet: 

With quicken’d step the abiding city gained, 

And leap’d the barrier which from bliss detained; 

Counting each drop of blood which from him run, 

Beaueathed in legacies of love to man. 

Such were the hopes which lightened Jooper’s pain; 

Such prompted Latimer's prophMic strain. 

* Cheer thee, my brother,* was that old man’s cry; 

' The light we kindle dies not when w die.’ 

Youth with like promptness to the call replied, 

And dash'd life's scarccly-tasted cup aside; 

And, while its freshest sweets his lips impress, 

Preferred the wholesome draught of bitterness. 

Mark, too, with willing but reluctant care. 

What hands the bidden robe of death prepare I 
Hands, which, before to-moitow’s sun shall part. 

Must fold the desart of a widow’d heart. 

The babe, unconscious smiling at her breast, 

Furtliers the task, and spe^s the fatal vest. 

That vest avouches, as it yields to flame, 

A father’s purity, a mother's fame. 
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She weeps not o’er it: tears would but profane 
The holy bond which frees her love from stain. 

And dim the bright assurance of her mind, 

Man cannot sunder those whom God has joined.*’ 

We have selected this and another apostrophe, as well because we 
consider that they prove the Author to be “ at home'^ in composition, 
as that they are more easily detached from the poem than any other 
passages of equal length. This is a subject which comes home to our 
bosoms: without the aid of eloquent periods or harmonious verse, we 
can enter deeply into the sufferings of these victims of the Marian 
persecution. The cruel vices of bigotry are arrayed in all their de¬ 
formity before us, and we hail the Keformation as indeed 

“ An angel vision from according heaven.” 

We are not quite sure that we approvd the serio-comic style which 
the Author has, in some few instances, adopted. Wc hold with him, 
indeed,^at it is not enough to “ teacli all tlie truth;*' we must also 
“ teacli as men will hear.” Poetry, even satirical poetry, may be con¬ 
sidered a timely relief to the worn and wearied reader, inundated as of 
late has been the field of literature with the overflowings of (we had 
well nigh said pravy J theological disputants. In the liands of a master, 
as in the instance before us, poetry lends a freshness to the contest, 
and abundantly reconciles us to a “ twice-told tale,” even to the 
“ dccies repetitabut is it not below the dignity of the subject, 
and of him who so well know’s how to wield it, to have recourse to such 
similes as the following, which wc have italicized ? 


** When some Milesian Tally mounts the form. 

Gruff roars the thunder, rudely pelts the storm; 

Hash after flash, the fierce invectives blaze, 

Brute bolls, chance scatter'd, launched but to amaze. 

So rosined /if/ifnings g/eam across the singe 
When pnntomimic vlasts on pasteboard rage'* —P. 55- 

We could better have dispensed with the allusion to tlie ** Milesian 
Tully” altogcth^, than to sec his declamations illustrated by such 
scenic simile as the above. 

Again, in p. 58, where the recollections of the Authors “ boyhood, 
as we gather from a note, haVfe furnished him with a somewhat trifling, 
and, as it appears, rather an inapt illustration—alluding to Dr. Lingard s 
misrepresentations respecting Ridley, the poet exclaims, 

" Mute and confounded at the scene we stare. 

And ask what history this is I when and where ? 

So meets the gaze of some astonish’d clown 
That sportive piece, the world turn'd upside down. 

Awhile-” 


But wc will not deprive the reader of the pleasure of tracing this 
illustration to its close: he will not fail to perceive that it is conveyed 
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in verse, whose feebleness accords but ill with thO’ dighified march of 
the rest of the poetn^ and is but little calculated to redbetn the poverty 
of the far-fetched simile,. * . 

We are afraid the Author will think we have made/* openwar’^ upon 
his illustrations,, if we. adduce another example'of bad taste—the 
** sether bending from Olympus’ side;” (p. .He baa forestalled 
our criticism, bu1> n6t disarmed it. conscience has certainly 

anticipated our conclusion j and notwithstanding' the reasoning with 
which he endeavours to defend the introduction of such a mythological 
personage, in a Protestant's Epistle, we are decidedly at issue with 
him. The quotations from Lucretius, iEschylus, and Euripides, are 
as ** out of place” as the ** bending sether” in the poem, ^r arc we 
more disposed to admit the authority of Milton in justification of the 
present offence against good keeping. We do not intend to dispute 
the fact that Milton has *' enriched his subject,** occasionally, ** by 
borrowing from the treasure-house of mythologybut we sometimes 
tolerate in a ** sleeping Homer,” wliat we arc indisposed to overlook in 
a less-gifted bard. The Author of the ** Religio Clcrici'* and the 
“ Lux Renata” is too good a scholar and a poet to suppose we use the 
illustration offensively. 

We. are anxious to quote one or two additional passages, which we 
find marked for approbation, before we bid adieu to the Author; and 
we are not sorry that we have reserved them for the conclusion of 
OUT notice, as wc are desirous to convince him that the merits of his 
little work far outweigh the defects to which, in the impartial exercise 
of our censorial duty, we have drawn his attention. The following is . 
his tribute to the memory of the young King Edward VI. (p. 34): 


01 lost too early, blessed beyond thine age, 

Prince, patriot, saint, and statesman, child, and sage I 
In thee prophetic rapture so foretold. 

Suckling and babes the power of God unfold. 

From brardless lips rich strains of wisdom flow, 
Unknown to hoary heads and locks of snow. 

Though death the canker eat into thy'spring, * 

Long before ripening suns theh* summers bring. 

How rich the mgrance which, ere being fails, 

From the crushed blossom piety exhales 1 
In yonder guardian walls, fair nurse of youth, 

Who first bade science minister to tmth ? 

Who poured the balm, the pillow smok'd in^(for) those. 
Where pain, no longer hopeless, meets repose ? 

Who wnrsper*d mercy to the soul's demafr, 

And ope*d yon gates for penitence aha prater f 
Go, count what centuries of conquest weigh 
Poised with th^ fsw brief years of Edward's sway I 
Yet not for thee, blest shade I roast tears be shed; 

Fair flower! transplanted to a fitter be41 
Weep we for those* who cheerlessly remain. 

White night encompasses their ark again; 

And mock’d 
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jSut we have not sjmce to follow the Author in his just and pbetidU 
allusions to the" charactiers of “ blood and fatne," that marked the 
reign of the unsexed Mary. Those were , days of fit^ry persecutioo^ 
permitted fdr the-i^erciful purpose of ushering in that glorious day 
of reformation, (the dawning day of comparative peae'e to Christianity,) 
under the blessitigs^Of which, our faith lias been cleansed froth dark 

and dangerous errors, and qur human nature rendered more averse 

* _ 

from deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. The work of reiurmation is 
now spreading rapidly, and converts springing from a soil, of late 
deemed the least favourable to a fruitful produce. May the Lord of 
the harvest prosper the elTorts of the Protestant labourer, and give 
peace to a divided country, by ** turning the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just." 

It is very difficult to do justice to a work so limited as this, without 
extending our notice to an undue length—undue, not as respects the 
goodness of its intention or the merit of its execution, but with 
reference to the claim that other subjects have upon .our pages. 
Thinking as we do that Mr. Southey’s “ Book" (including of course 
his unanswerable Vindiciac) cannot be too generally read,—proving, as 
it most convincingly does, the errors that obscured the Christian Church 
before the Reformation,—we are thankful to this new “ Protestant" 
Champion for his very pleasing “ Epistle,” for thus reviving our re¬ 
collections of former gratification and former instruction: he has 
proved an agreeable and welUinfonned companion in this visit to our 
old acquaintance—nor have we experienced less pleasure from having 
had music on our march. 

Art. V.— The Living and the Dead, By a Country Curate, Post 
Octavo, pp. 379. Knight, Pall Mall East, 1827. 

'Bating some inaccuracies of style—a confused and injudicious arrange¬ 
ment—here and there an affectation of sentiment—and an occasional 
dash of levity which we cannot reconcile to the graver tone of tlie 
major part of the volume,*—we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
Living and the Dead" to be the work of a very promising writer. 
There is in it such an abundance of good feeling—a spirit of piety so 
deep and uifbroken, and at the same time so simple and unassuming, 
that it is impossible to rise from its perusal without a thorough con¬ 
viction, that the autbor*8 heart and feelings arejn unison with his 
calling. 

The following is the beautiful manner in which the author describes 

bis entering upon and quitting his ** first parish 

•« 

“ Monday, June 5, 1820.— The Ordination over, roy papers delivered, and 
my fees paid;—nay parting bow made to the Bishop, and my grateful acknow- 
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Icdgfnents offered to his Chaplain—^1 had nothing to do but proceed to my 
parish. I rode slowly, for my heart was full. What a change in feeling— 
m sentiment—in profession — had a few hours produced I * The vows I 
have pronounced are sacredly binding, and can only be cancelled by death. 
Of the commission which 1 have voluntarily undertakeo, how paramount the 
importance-^how .ceaseless the responsibility V Thus musing, 1 had reached 
the boundary of the parish. It was the close of a lovely summer's day. . The 
birds were singing their evening hymn to their Great Creator—the peasant was 
returning from his toil—the last rays of the sun were taking leave of the 
surrounding landscape with a smile—and all nature wore that look of sabbath 
'stillness which we can fancy prevailed when God rested from his labours, and 
* saw that it was very good.’—This, then, is * my cuukcuV Here am I to 
remember and obey that solemn injunction—^ Occupy till 1 come.’ What, 
though poverty be the prevailing feature of the scene f Still here is a flock of 
Christ; still here are souls destined for immortality—souls of which 1 have 
voluntarily undertaken the spiritual charge; for which I must render a fearful 
account; and of which, O that I may be able at last to say—^ of those which 
thou hast given me have 1 lost none !*'....'* Sunday Evening, 4)ecemher 
11th.—I have preached my last sermon; my career of duly is closed; and 1 
am about to quit my little, quiet, united parish for ever. , Let me analyse my 
feelings. I find them to be a mixture of anxiety and regret. Have 1 done my 
duty to the very best of my ability? Have 1 prayed to be directed and 
supported from above? Can 1 look back upon this scene of my labours with 
tranquil composure, and forward to the great day of account with humble 
hope? This has been my first parish; and though the discliarge of my duties 
has been accompanied by errors and imperfections—omissions and neglect— 
what would be my feelings were I siue it would be my last? Eighteen months 

ago and I-there is something avnully impressive in the rapid and perpetual 

flow of time. To eternity the stream is ever tending as a river to the ocean. 
Individuals, families, nations float for an instant upon its surface; and are 
speedily borne away to that absorbing gulf whose dimensions no eye can mea¬ 
sure, and over whose misty surface no wreck is seen. 

‘‘ * Eheu 1 fugaces Posihume, Fostliume 
Labuntut* anni 

Ah, Horace! fascinating is thy style, and flowing are thy numbers, but— 
there is no ‘ Eheu' for the Christian I*'—Fp. 4, 5, 52, 53. 

The following passage is in a different style of excellence. It is 
taken from a tale of (be most fearful interest, entitled the Wages 
of Sin.” 

In one of my solitaiy rambles through the P‘/k, I found a little bo^ cold, 
hungiy, and almost destitute of clothing, watching with the most earnest 
solicitude, and weeping over a dyl.ng mother. She was a soldier’s wife, who, 
having lost her husband, was returning to her native village, when disease and 
want had arrested her progress. She was indeed fast hastening to her final 
home. Her little companion—I should rather say, comforter— was a noble, 
manty-looking boy, of five years old, with a faoe which had, without excep¬ 
tion, the finest, softest, sweetest expression I ever saw. He was sitting by 
her side with a look of childish, helpless anguish; and the tone in which his 
little clear voice murmured, * Don’t cry, mother, don't cry,* as he wiped the 
damps of death from lifer brow, toiiched-a heart,-cold, churlish, and insensible 
as mine. She was carefully removed to the bouse- Every remedy that ex¬ 
perience could suggest, every comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 
her. It availed but little. Death would not be cheated of his prey; and his 
approach bei^e hourly more perceptible. The little mourner watched every 
turn of her disorder with a glistening eye and quivering fip—sal hour aflei hoqr 
with his little hand clasped in hers—and when the last struggle came on, and 
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we forcibly excluded him from the chamber, he fixed himself oo the step out* 
side the door—enquired in faltering accents of all who entered or quitted the 
apartment—and as each reply became more hopeless than the former, wept in 
silence* When we told him of his poor mother’s death, he refused food. No 
delicacy we could offer could tempt his appetite. He sat by the coffin in child¬ 
ish sorrow, and mourned as one that would not be comforted/’—*Pp. 143,144. 

The following sketch of the late lamented Rennell is full of delicacy 
and truth: < 

i 

A door, at the upper end of the apartment, was suddenly thrown open, 
and the bishop entered followed by his chaplain. There are few who have ever- 
witnessed Mr. Hennell’s discharge of any of his high and important duties, 
who would not willingly be present at a repetition; and still fewer who,having 
once seen and heard, could forget him. As^ an examiner, the easy dignity of his 
manner—the forbearance, and placidity, and patience with which he li-^tened, 
corrected, and explained—the facility with which he descended to the intel¬ 
lectual level of those around him—the humility of the Christian which so beau¬ 
tifully tempered the attainments of the scholar—and the unassuming kindness 
with which he tranquillized the anxious, encouraged the diffident, and confirined 
the wavering, are beyond all praise. Yet his greatest charm as an examiner is 
still unnoticed. It consisted in the solemnity, and sacredness, and spirituality 
which he breathed around the scene—in the tone of deep religious feeling which 
he gave to the whole service—and in the sincere and ardent, though unaffected, 
piety which characterized his bearing throughout. It was evident he thought 
and felt that an ordination was a ser\ice of the most hallowed nature^that its 
results ^ spoke to time and to eternity'—that incalculable was his responsi¬ 
bility who * should lay hands suddenly H^on any man'—that desperate and 
deplorable beyond description, must be his case, who would attempt to dedicate 
to the service of his God a carnal, sensual, and divided heart"—Pp. 244,245. 

The personal sketches in the volume, though bearing the attractive 
titles of “ Mr. Bknson," “ Archdeacon Davbeny,” and “Joanna 
Baillik,’' we have purposely passed over, because wc are decidedly 
of opinion that private feelings arc to be consulted as well as tlie grati¬ 
fication of public curiosity, We hold that there are certain limits to 
the received maxim —that public men are public property. 

We would willingly find room for the short but masterly article on 
the “ Riches of the Church,” and a bon mot or tWo from the “ Wealth 
of N^rebut our limits will only allow us to recommend the work 
to our readers, and to express our hopes that we may meet with the 
author again at no very distant interval. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

^ UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Arx degrees were originally given by the crown; and though the 
present right of giving them is prescril^d for by the University, yet 
that prescription must be presumed to be founded upon a right derived 
by authority from the crown; so that a person advanced to the degree of 
a Doctor, &c. may be esteemed to be advanced by the king. There 
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were no degrees among the Grecians or Romans, nor among the first 
Christians; tiicy began about the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
have been since attended with great privileges and profits. Unher- 
Silas is the proper Latin w^ord for corporation. A learned man of 
this University (Cambridge) told me that there were no degrees granted 
there until the University was a corporation. 

I'he seminaries for the education of youth were usually in the 
cathedrals of the churches of the first Christians.—Per Mr. Justice 
FortescuCi 8 Mod. Rep. 163. 



No. 2.—STRICTURES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 

EPISTLES. 

Having finishing the comments which we deemed it proper to make 
on the text adopted by Mr. Bclsliam. our attention must now be 
directed to the translation itself, of the execution of which a correct 
judgment cannot bo formed without knowing the object at which the 
author aimed ; and of thia we are informed in the following paragraph: 

In trandntingj the author has endeavoured to eithibit (he true meaning of 
the apostle, in plain, simple, and intelligible language: and, with this view, 
he has made no scruple of availing liimself not only of the words of the Public 
Version, which are often the best that can be chosen, but of all other version.s 
to which he has had access, whether those of Pearce or Chandler, of Dod¬ 
dridge or Worsley, of Newcoine or^akefield, or any other which has fallen iu 
his way; not even excepting the liberal translation of Dr. Harwood, which, 
though generally affected and in bad taste, sometimes hits upon a happy phrase. 
So that the translation here offered to the public might perhaps with greater 
propriety be called an eclectic or select version, than a new one. And in 
very many instances, after having introduced into the text the word which was 
judged preferable, the translations of other critics have been given in the 
notes, leaving the reader to his own judgment in tlie selection.” — Prel. 
Viss, p. 19. 

This statement of the author's object in translating, is clear and unob¬ 
jectionable. He who attempts a new or improved version of the sacred 
Scriptures, is bound to avail himself of the labours of his predecessors, 
and to cull from them those phrases which appear to express correctly 
and happily the sense of the original. The supreme importanc^f the 
inspired writings demands this in the translator, witVwhom it ought 
to be a paramount object to discover the truth, not to display origi¬ 
nality. He should be particularly solicitous to vary as little as possible 
from the phraseology of the authorised version, which is unrivalled for 
purity of diction and a commanding simplicity of style. Considering 
the venerable character it has acquired in the eyes of the -people by 
long and reverential use, as well as its intrinsic excellence, it ought to 
form the basis of every new attempt. Of this Mr. B. is aware, as 
should seem, from tlie above extract; but has he applied this sound 
principle to his own translation ? As the question is of no small im¬ 
portance, it may be worth while, in order to decide it, to compare a 
few passages in both versions, and we select a part of the first chapter 
of Romans. 
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PUBLIC VERSION. 

VJIR. 

1. Called to be an apostle, sepa¬ 
rated unto 

2. Promised aforo 

6. Bjf ^hom 

6. Among whom are ye also the 
called of Jesus Christ 

7. To all that be^in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saint,^ 

8. First—your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world 

9. God is my witness, whom 1 
serve with ray spirit in the gospel of 
his Son, that without ceasing 

10. JVlakina request, if by any 
means now at length 1 might have 
—to come unto you 

11. I long—to the end that ye may 
be established 

12. That I may be comforted to¬ 
gether with you by the mutual faith 
both of you and me 

13. That oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto) 
that 1 might have some fiuit. 

14. To the Greeks and Barbarians 

15. So, as much as in me ii, 1 am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are at Rome also 

16. For it is the power ofGod unto 
salvation to every one that believeth 

18. The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men 


belbham’s version. 

VBR* 

1 . Invited to be an^apostle, sepa* 
rated to 

2. Promised before 

5. Through whom 

6. Among which are ye also in¬ 
vited by Jesus Christ 

7. To all in Rome, who are beloved 
of God, invited, and holy 

8. Ill the first place — your faith is 
celebrated through the whole world 

9. God whom I serve with my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, is my 
witness how incessantly 

10. Entreating that by some means 
I might now at length—to visit you. 

11. I earnestly desire —for your 
establishment 

12. That while J am among you we 
may be comforted together by our 
mutual faith, the faith both of you and 
me 

13. That I have often purposed to 
come to you, though I have been 
hindered hitherto, that I might gather 
some fruit 

14. 'I'o Greeks and Barbarians 

15. So that I am ready, according 
to my ability, to preach the gospel to 
you also who are at Rome. 

16. Because it is the power of God 
to salvation to every one who be¬ 
lieveth. 

18. The anger of God from hea¬ 
ven is revealed against all ungodly 
and unrighteous men 


If the reader will be at the trouble to examine these citations, he 
will find that Mr. Belsham has varied from the received translation in 
mo)^, if not all of them, though he coincides in sense ; and the same 
system of departure from the authorized version is continued through¬ 
out the wprk. It continually differs, even when no alteration is made 
in the meaning. If it be wrong, as all sober-minded men agree, to 
desert the standard version, except for the sake of exhibiting more 
correctly the meaning of the inspired writers, how can the autlior vindi¬ 
cate 8u^ an incessant change of accustomed phraseology, where no 
change is made in the general import of the terms ? Can he avoid the 
inference that the fact of such constant and needless variation, a fact 
wliich cannot be denied, betrays either an obliquity of judgment, or an 
overweening self-confidence, or both, the effects of which are adverse 
to all fair inquiry, and particularly hostile to the investigation of sacred 
truth? We put it to the learned, we put it to every man-of sound 
understanding, whether they can tolerate any version of the New Tes¬ 
tament, that perpetually and unnecessarily deviates from the phrasco- 
logy of the authorized translation, which is in the hands of all who 
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can read the English language, which muUitudes regard as little less 
than sacred, to which the public car is familiarized, and to which 
the mass of British protestants appeal as the source of inspired truth? 

We are far from contending that the English translation is absolutely 
perfect; nor do we wish to repress any well-meant efforts to improve 
it; but every judicious person will join us in reprobating the ill- 
judged presumption of altering the language of that translation when 
it represents the true signification of the original. The pretence of 
elegance of style is idle in the extreme. Nothing can justify a depar¬ 
ture from the received version, but its unfaithfulness; Mr. Belsham’s 
translation, however, in almost every verse, exhibits a new, yet equiva¬ 
lent language. Nor is the bad taste displayed throughout compen¬ 
sated by any superior clearness, or any new light thrown upon the 
sacred original. The author, indeed, declares that ** he has endear 
voured to exhibit the true meaning of the apostle, in plain, simple, and 
intelligible language.** A laudable design truly; but his endeavour, 
it may be confidently affirmed, will appear to the great majority of his 
readers, a complete failure. To us the language which he lias em¬ 
ployed seems any thing but “ plain, simple, and intelligible.'* While 
the received translation is distinguished by an elegant simplicity, a 
pervading perspicuity, an ancient, but venerable idiom, the eclectic 
version’* is characterised by qualities directly the reverse, by a style 
awkward, confused, perplexed ; and wdiile it betrays a perpetual labour 
to restrain the apostolic sense to serve the purposes of heterodoxy, it 
is not unfrequently ambiguous, obscure, or unintelligible. We shall 
quote a sample. 

“ Rom. i. 17. For therein the justificatlua of God by faith, is revealed to 
faith.” 

“ Uom viii. 3. I'or what it was impossible for the law to do, because it was 
weak through the desh, God sending Ids own Son in the likeness of sinful 
desh, and for sin, hath donc^ he hath condemned sm in the flosli, so itiat, &c.'’ 

“ Rom. XV. 15, IG. Nevertheless I have written to you, bretlircn, putting 
yon in mind, somewhat freely, in part, because of the favour which is given me 
by God, that I should be a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, officiating 
in the gospel of God, that this oblation of the Gentiles may he acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Spirit.” 

“ 1 Cor. X. 18. Are not they who eat of the sacrifices communicants with 
the altar?” And verse 20. 1 would not that ye should be c ^mmunicants with 

demons.” 

“ 1 Cor. xi, 17. I am about to give you a charge, without any commenda¬ 
tion, because you assemble together, nor for the better, but for the worse.” 

1 Cor. xiii. 6. Kejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetli together with 
truth.” 

** 2 Cor. viii. I s{>eak not by way of command: but by the diligence of 
others, approving also the genuineness of your love.” 

« Heb. ii. 9. But wc see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels, that he, by the gratuitous goc^oess of God, might taste death for every 
man, for the suffering of death crowned with glory aad honour.” 

This is a sufficient specimen; but the perplexity, the false taste, the 
continual departure from the sublime aimplicity of the public version, 
arc mere trifles compared with Mr. Belsham's ti'ant of fidelity as a 
translator. In thin respect he has no superior, scarcely a rival, among 
that bright fraternity, the editors of the ** Improved Version of the New 
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Testament.” I'he “ Eclectic Version” we venture to pronounce an 
iinfaitliful representation of the apostolical meaning. It is easy to 
perceive, through the thin disguise, an unrexnitti.ng effort to pare away 
<*111 the essential doctrines of Christianity. Whatever passage in its 
plain and obvious sense supports the orthodox faith, is, in open con-, 
tradiction to all the canons of criticism, distorted to a different mean¬ 
ing. From beginning to end may be perceived a palpable attempt to 
compel the apostle, by means of the rack and torture, to give evi¬ 
dence in favour of Socinianism. In this the author accords with 
Wakefield and the Improving Editors, whose versions are absolute 
travesties of the inspired original: yet if we were called upon to point 
out the very worst, we should probably lay our finger upon that of 
Mr. Bclsham. In it the most affecting sentiments of the apostle, and 
the loftiest doctrines of Christianity, are seen confused and distorted 
through the mists of Unitarianism. And not only does it misrepre¬ 
sent the leading articles of evangelical belief, but it is grossly unfaith¬ 
ful in passages where the peculiar creed of the author cannot be 
supposed to have had any influence upon the translator; and that, too, 
so frequently from one end to the other, as leaves no room for the plea 
of pardonable inadvertence. 

The charge of unfaithfulness is one of the deepest die that can be 
preferred against a translation; for, if fully proved, there is no way of 
avoiding the conclusion, that it is not what it pretends to be, a true 
representation of the original, and that, consequently, it is unworthy of 
any confidence. Other faults may be redeemed by various merits, but 
this admits of no excuse, ^ncli a cliarge, therefore, should not be 
lightly advanced, and wc arc confident we have not made it upon light 
grounds, some of which we shall lay before our readers, requesting 
them to judge candidly between us and the accused. In discharging 
this part of our duty we shall generally avoid instancing the texts in 
controversy between us and our adversaries, and select our examples 
from such as do not involve doctrinal points. But this must be 
reserved for a succeeding number of our journal. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Mr. Editor,” I shall be obliged by your insertion of the following 
observation and queries; perhaps some of your correspondents may 
favour you with such explanations as may be generally acceptable to 
your readers, but particularly so to, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb, 20, 1827. Llewellyn. 

During the period that the Israelites endured bondage in Egypt, 
they carefully observed the rite of circumcision divinely imposed upon 
them; whilst passing through the wilderness they entirely neglected 
it, until after they had passed over Jordan, (see Josh. ch. v.) when this 
seal of the ceremonial law was re-establisl»cd by Joshua. 

How docs it consist with the legal and typical character of Moses, 
especially after the awful w^arning he had rcccive<l for omitting to cir¬ 
cumcise his own son, to have suffered this neglect ? and how does it 
consist with that of Joshua, the type of the Saviour, by whom that 
covenant was fulfilled and abrogated, to have -been tl>e minister to 
revive it ? 
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1 JOHN V. 16. 

We have received several communications respecting Hhis text, the 
length of which ][jrevent»U8 inserting them entire: we propose, there¬ 
fore, to give our own opinion, as briefly as possible, but, at the same 
time, freely availing ourselves of the remarks of our correspondents. 

We arc always inclined to distrust those interpretations of the Scrip¬ 
tures, whicli can only be obtained by elaborate and ingenious criticism, 
by marshalling and torturing words. The language of the Scriptures 
was suioly meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense : and if a 
passage so taken be unintelligible, the difficulty must arise from the 
nature of the subject, our ignorance of customs or events alluded to, or 
a corrupted text. 

St. John, in the verses preceding the above text, is speaking of the 
confidence which results from a just faith in the Son of God. '* This 
is the confidence that we have in him, that if we ask any thing according 
to his will, he hcarcth us.” This is a general proposition, and surely a 
plainer one cannot be enunciated. The apostle then gives an example. 
** If any man see his brother sin a sin not unto death, he shall ask, and 
he shall give life to lii^p,—to those who sin not unto death. There is a 
sin unto death, I do not say that he should pray for it.” 

The expression, “ a sin not unto deatii,” we understand as equiva¬ 
lent to our Saviour's declaration, “ all manner of sin and blasphemy,” 
which shall be forgiven unto men. St. John, indeed, expressly delares 
he used it in this sense, ** all unrighteousness is sin, and is sin not finto 
death.” v, 17. 

“ The sin unto death,” we think, miist be referred to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven.” 

Our authorised version refers * ask’ and ‘ give* to different persons. 
If this be correct, the context maniibstly shews, that the nominative to 
* give’ is Cod, or the Son of God. So evident, indeed, is this, that we 
are greatly astonished that Ilalsallcnsis should for one moment enter¬ 
tain the conceit of the German coiximentators, that ‘ a magistrate’ must 
be understood as tlie donor.* 

There is only one other word in this text, which seems to require 
explanation, that is, * life and upon this word, we think, hangs the 
only difficulty which exists; for if it mean eternal life,” it must be 
admitted, the efficacy of prayer is here carried farthr^ chan any other 
part of Scripture would warrant. We think, however, this difficulty is 
solved by St. John himself in this very chapter. By life, we under¬ 
stand spirilual life,—having a saving faith in Christ,^ obeying the godly 
motions of the Spirit in righteousness. The apostle commences the 


^ If * ask* and ' give' be referred to the same person, a correspondent well observes, 
*'perhaps an authority cannot be quoted for rendering dcrvci, shall procure or obtain ;—but 
nothing can be plainer, than that * sliall give,* as here used by tlie apostle, means, shaU 
procure or obtain, and nothing else. It make^.no difference in tlie raeaiiiug of tlie pas* 
aoge, whether ' shall give’ refer to the person who ‘ shall ask,’ or whether God or any 
one else, ofwbom it may be supposed life ia asked, be introduced os (he person who shall 
give; in the last case the meaning is, that God, or the person petitioned, shall give Ufe in 
consequence of the petitioner askingin the otbe)', that the person asking shall procurr, 
through bis uking, life fbiL the person on whose behalf lie intercedes' shall aak and 
shall give’—meau more, if referred to the sante person, than shall give by m ei m y 
of asldng, and thil is neither more nor less than shall procure.” 
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• chapter thus: “ Whosoever believctb thatJeaus is the Christ, ia born of 
God'* A^ain, in the ISth verse, He that hath -the Son hath lifh." 
And how is this Itfe^ this belief in the Son,.^o be obtained? St. Paal 
tells us** No man can say that Jesus is the Lprdf but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to cite passages, to shew that this mean-' 
ing of life is not uncommon in the Bible. After*Moses had declared 
to all Israel the counsel of the Almighty, he said unto,, them, Set 
your hearts unto all the words which I .testify ipnong you this day; 
which ye shall command your children to*observe to do, all the words 
of this law. For it is not a vain thing for you, because it is 
LIFE.” Deut. xxxii. 46, 47. The father of the returning prodigal 
thus justified his joy; It was meet that we should make merry and 
be glad ; for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again.” Luke xv. 3£. 
St. Paul perpetually uses life*' and death,” to describe our spiritual 
state. ** To be carnally minded is deaths but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” Horn. viii. 6. 

Considering the text in question in this light,—and it is no new or' 
curious interpretation that we offer,— where is the difficiilty ? Surely no' 
one will deny, that our Almighty leather has in every age of the world, 
and under every dispensation, mercifully promised to listen to tlic 
prayers of his faithful servants. Abraham prayed unto God, and God 
healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid-servants. Gen. xx. 17. 
Tli^ petitions of Moses, on the behalf of a stubborn and rebellious peo¬ 
ple, were oftentimes granted; and when he cried unto the Lord, Miriam 
was healed; though she was leprous, white as snow, and though she 
was as one dead, of whom thfi flesh'is half consumed, when he coraeth 
out of his mother's womb. Numb. xii. 

Under the Christian dispensation we have the testimony of an apostle, 
that the prayer of faith shall save the sick ; and the Lord* shall raise 
Aim up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
James v. 13. Is it inconsistent w^h this to hope that ‘*the prayer of 
faith” may induce a merciful Father to continue, to an erring brother, 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, that it may nqf, by his sin, be grieved 
and quenched, and for ever withdrawn, to give him life t 

Having thus taken the words of.tlie text above, in their common ac¬ 
ceptation, we have deduced a faense consistent with the general tenor of 
Scripture.—It would then be a waste of time to weigh the merits of 
the various interpretations, which have been wrung from it, by the-^r- 
verae torturing of commentators. We prefer adopting, in concluatoa, 
the excclfent remarks of a correspondent. 

** If the foregoing explanation is correct, it places in a most impressive 
point of view, the grand Christian method of dealing with our erring bre¬ 
thren ; and it shews, perhaps, wliy many controversies end no better than 
they do. They who write well, sometimes do not pray enough. Hence 
the best weapon in their quiver is tfot used; and the afh>ws they do 
shoot abroad, arc much more poisotmd than they need or ought*io be. 
Prayer for those in error or sin, hu many ways,of jeflecting a happy 
result upon them; undoubtedly, in the first place, by calling m the co¬ 
operation of God’s Holy Spirit ;^d certainly in no unimportant degree, 
by subduing our own spirits, and leading us to speak the ^^uth-iyi rove, 
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Law Report, 

The end of the whole matter confess ymr faults one to another^ and 

pray for one another^ thfli ye may be healed^ The urgent prayer of a 
righteous man avaikth ikucii.'^ 


f^SALM CXXXVII. (Paraphrased.) 

By Babers streams, beneath a stranger's sway, 

We sat to weep a bitter hour away; 

And as reroeinbraoce wildly swept alopg, 

Thy woes, O Sio^! swelled to every tongue. 

Our useless harps hpng murmuring to the wind,— 

Harps, that had left their happier notes behind I 
Yet from those broken strings the insulting foe 
Bade the soft melodies of Zion flow : 

O ! vain demand ! can Judah's mournful hand 
Pour strains of gladness in a foreign land ? 

Mute be my touch, forgotten all my art. 

When Salem lives not in my recreant heart; 

Palsied ray tongue, if any joy of mine 
Can steal one thought from dearer Palestine. 

Weep with me, ICdom, faithless brother, weep i 
Deem not that heaven’s avenging arm can sleep ; 

Deem not unheard in Judah’s bloody hour 
Thy traitor curses mocked each falling tower. 

Thou, too, shalt weep o'er all thy glories gone I 
Thou, too, shalt fall, unhappy Babylon 1 
Dim thro' the mists the birds of carnage spread 
Their sable wings around thy/ated head. 

And blest the man, that teaches thee to know, 

In thine own blood, the deepness of our woe: 

That, as thy children feebly plead in vain, 

Keeps his stern path, and glories in the slain. 

1^. ll. 


LAW REPORT. 

Free^ D. D. v. Burgoyne^ in the King^^s jffAicA. Construction of 
Geo, III. c. 44. s. 2 .—Limitation of the time for commencing 
certain suits in the Bcclesiasiical Courts 

. . i 

The defendant (Burgoyne) commenced a stiit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court against the plaintiff (Free). The plaintiff now applied to the 
Court of King's Bench to prohibit the Ecclesiastical Court from pro¬ 
ceeding in the suit. (5 Bam, ^ Cress, 400.) The circumstances of 
the case appear in the judgment of the court, delivered by Abbott, 
Chief Justice. 

''" This was a proceeding in prohibition, founded upon the statute 27 Geo. III. 
c. 44rS. 2. which limits the time for commencing certain suits in the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court. The declaration states, that the defendant, in October 1624, 
against the form of the said statute, drew the plaintiff into a plea in the spiri¬ 
tual court, concerning the crime of foraication and incontinence, allegea to 
^ve comroitted by him in the yean 1610,12,13,14,15, 17, and 22. 
Loobrij^at^hfl jlitle of the libel it is clear, that it was not exhibited against 
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him for that offence onlvy but for neglect of divine eervice on divers Sundays; 
for using the porch of the parish church as a stable; foriconyerting to his own 
use and profit the lead on the roof of the chancel of foe church; for refosin^, 
and neglecting, and delaying, to baptize or christen divers children of ms 
parishioners; for refusing and neglecting to bury divers corpses, and for re¬ 
quiring illegal fees to be paid to him for baptisms and burials. As to those 
]^8, It is clear there must be a consultation, fhen we come to the construc¬ 
tion of the statute 27 Geo. III. c: 44. s. 2., by which it was epacted, * that no 
suit shall be commenced in any ecclesiastical court, for fornication or inconti¬ 
nence, or for striking or brawling in any church or churchyard, after the expi¬ 
ration of eight calendar months from the time when'such offence shall have 
been committed; nor shall any prosecution bd commenced or carried on for 
fornication, at any time after foe parties offending shall have lawfully inter¬ 
married.’ It has been contended before us, that this statute extends to the 
clergy as well as the^ laity; and we think it does, as far as they and laymen 
are on the same footing ; that is, where the object of the suit is reformation of 
manners, or the soul's health ; but that it was not intended to limit the time 
for proceeding against a clerk, a$ s«cA, for deprivation. Such a suit is nof 
frivolous or vexatious; it is not within the mischief or object of foe statute. 
Reformation of manners is not the object, or at all events not the only object 
of this suit. Tlie first article of the libel sets forth, that by the eoclesiastical 
laws and canons of the Church of England, all clerks and ministers in holy 
orders, are particularly enjoined and required to be grave, decent, reverend, 
and orderly in their general deportment, and to abstain from fornication or 
incontinence, profaneness, &c. * under pain of deprivation of their ecclesiasti¬ 
cal beiieftces, suspension from the exercise of their clerical functions, or such 
other ecclesiastical punishment or censures as the exigency of the case and the 
law thereupon may require and authorise.' The second article states, that the 
present plaintiff is a priest or minister in holy orders of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Tliese articles shew that one at least of the objects of the suit was 
to procure the deprivation or suspension of the plaintiff, a species of jurisdic¬ 
tion which the ecclesiastical court has no opportunity of exercising over lay¬ 
men. Now, in other temporal matters, such as foraery of orders, there cannot 
be any proceeding against a layman as such; but if he has obtained a benefice, 
he may be sued in the ecclesiastical court in order to his deprivation, according 
to JSiadet- v. Smallbrooke. We think, therefore, that as to the charge of incon¬ 
tinence, the ecclesiastical court may proceed for the purpose of deprivation, 
and our judgment will be, that the prohibition stand as to proceeding upon 
the charge of fomicationt with a view to reformation or the soul's health, but 
that there must be a consultation as to proceeding upon that charge for depri¬ 
vation or anv other punishment. This course wad adopted in foe edbe of 
Ttnofaend v. Thorpe^ which was a proceeding against a parish clerk, was 
charged with several offences punishable in foe temporal and not in foe 
spiritual courts; yet it was held> that there might be proceedings against him 
in the spiritual court in order to deprive him of his office, and as to that a 
consultation was granted- Objection has since been maefe to that case, on 
the ^und, that the ecclesiastical court had no authority to suspend or deprive 
a parish clerk. Perhaps that objection is well founded, but foe rest of foe 
case has never been questioned, and is' an authority for our present 
cision.” Consultation awarded as to all but proceeding for incontinence with 
a view to reformation.* 

Free, D.D.^afterwards sued out a writ of error fo the ^luheqiier 
Chamber, but the Court of King’s Bench have decided (d Bmfn. ^ 
Cre$i. 765), that nd writ of error lies in this case. 

* The result of this judgment Is, that the cause is returned to the Ecclesiastical Court 
to be there determined, except with n view to reformation.—See the proceedings upon 
prohibitions explained in ^ Blackstonc's Comment, p. 113. 
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Soldiers sworn to fight, are we, 

Yei we own no earthly vow— 

Who the secret mark may see 
That we bear upon our brow ? 

Outward armour we have none, 

What could steel to us avail? 

Never hath the sunbeam shone 
On our hidden coat of mail. 

Tis not to the trumpet's sound 
'Hiat we move in muster’d host. 

Silence holds its reign around 
When the battle rages most. 

Worse than mortal foes are our’s; 
Foes whose numbers are unknown. 
Principalities and powers, 

Of a nature not our own. 

Wearied we may seek repose. 

But they slumber not nor sleep, 


'From the onset to the close 
An unfailing watch they keep. 

On the plain of human strife 
If the wounded warrior lie, 

Anguish ends at least with life, 

Tis his privilege to die 1 

But if we the contest yield, 

Refuge vainly we may crave, 

Dark may be the battle-field, 

But still darker is the grave. 

On our arms should victory shine, 

All the praise and glory due 
To a Leader we resign, 

Whom no living eye can view, 

Mighty Leader 1 from above 
Thy confiding soldiers see,— 

Cheer us with one smile of love. 

We shall more than conquerors be T 

C.S.B. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

COLLEGE TESTIMONIALS. 

DIVIXITY LECTURES IX THE UNIVERSITY OP CAMBRIDGE. 

There seems to be less scrupulousness in collegiate bodies, as to signing a solemn 
declaration of a man's fitness for the ministry, than there is in individual clergymen t 
whereas, there ought to be as much, at least, if not more ; for their certificate has 
more Che appearance of a solemn and weighty attestation. How grave and learned men, 
in their corporate capacity, can set their hands to that which each individual of them 
knows to be folse, I caunot imagine.”— Bishop BtourjELD's Primary Charge^ p, 29,. 
Hole. 

BELiEriNO, aa we do, that the most efTectnal way of attacking an 
abuse, whether existing in our religious or civil establishment, particu¬ 
larly if it be of long standing, is, by a patient, and cHAfui, and impar¬ 
tial examination, into the particulars of the case, by inquiring into the 
cause of the evil,' and tracing it to its source ; we propose to consider 
somewhat in detail the subject of testimonials required to be produced 
by candidates for holy orders. 

7'here is hardly any thing which the prelates of our Church in their 
charges have endeavoured more strongly to impress tipon their Clergy 
than the importance of such testimonials; urging them, by every mo¬ 
tive, to a careful and conscientious discharge of their duty in that 
respect. Nor have they been sparing in their animadversions upon 
the universities for their negligence in this matter; and, indeed, if 
it be really true, to the full meaning of the words, that ** grave and 
learned men, in their corporate capacities,”—the masters and fellows 
of the various colleges of our universities “ can set their hands to 
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that which each individual of them knows to be falaei’’ our bishops 
have good reason for complaint^ and may reasonably expect that some 
steps should be taken to remove this flagrant evil; and whether it be 
true or not to its full extent* if it be confidently asaertedi and generally 
believed by the Clergy* it can only have the effect upon them of 
inducing them to perform the same duty themselveA with less scru¬ 
pulousness than they otherwise would do. We* therefore* have made 
inquiries respecting the manner in which college testimmiials are 
granted* and the qualifications requisite in order to obtain them; but 
as our information has \)ecn principally collected in Cambridge* we 
would be understood as referring more particularly to that Uni¬ 
versity. 

The regulations respecting testimonials, differ in some degree in 
different colleges; but what we give will be sufficient as a general 
description of them. 

Testimonials are granted by colleges in their corporate capacity* 
and have the college seal affixed to them, according to the 34th canon; 
and they are generally signed by the master* dean* and tutor* each of 
whom is understood to have an absolute negative. They describe the 
person, to whom they are granted, as Bachdor of Arts, or Student of 
Civil Law* and arc nearly in the same form as the testimonials usually 
given by three beneficed Clergymen for the same purpose* except that 
they do not* in general* contain the clause* ** that they believe in their 
conscience that he is qualified for die office of a deacon.” If the 
person who applies for testimonials has taKen his degree of B. A. or 
has completed the necessary residence* and performra the exercises 
required for the degree LL. B. and has also discharged his college 
bills* testimonials are granted to him in most colleges* that being 
considered sufficient qualihcation* In some colleges* indeed* we 
derstand* that there is an examination* which must be undergone 
before testimonials are granted; but we do not believe that this is 
much more than a matter of form* except where the person applying 
for testimonials has neglected to pass the examinations* to which he is 
subject in college whim sn undergraduate* to the satisfaction of his 
examiners, in which case more strict attention is paid to the exami¬ 
nation previous to the granting of testimonials. Also* where a person 
has been rusticated or admonishe(i;by the college* or his conduct has 
not been satisfactory to the master* or tutor* a threat is sometimes 
held but* that if he does not conduct himself better for the future* he 
will not be allowed to have testimonials: but the instances in which 
these threats are put in force are very rare. 

This is the information which we have been able to collect respecting 
college testimonials; and in inquiring whether some improvement can¬ 
not he introduced into this system* whether it cannot be rendered more 
efficient for the purposes for which it was originally intended* we will 
consider testimonials in the first place as testimonials of good behaeUmr^ 
and afterwards as testimonials of learning. 

With respect to testimonials of good behaviour, there is an important 
distinction to be made between testimonials given by private clergy¬ 
men and those given by cpileges. When a candidate for holy orders 
applies for testimonials to three clergymen* it is not necessary that be 
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should apply to three particular clergymen whose business it is to 
superintend his conduct, but to any three beneficed clergymen; and 
any person to whom application is made may refuse to sign the testi¬ 
monials, on the ground that the applicant is not sufficiently known to 
him, and nevertheless three beneiked. clergymen may be found who 
are able conscientiously to sign the testimonials. With respect to 
colleges the case is very different. There are four distinct parties con¬ 
cerned in granting college testimonials. 1. The college in its corporate 
capacity. 2. The master. 3. The dean. 4^ The tutor. And these 
four parties must all consent to the testimonials : which cehainly at¬ 
taches a greater degree of importance to the testimonials, but at the 
same time it places the persons who grant them in a very different 
situatioq from the persons who grant private testimonials. The master 
of a college cannot refuse testimonials to a student of his own college, 
on the ground that he is not sufficiently known to him; for the very 
circumstance of his not being known to him is, as far as it goes, a reason 
in his favour; for if he had offended against the regulations of the col¬ 
lege, he would have brought himself into the notice of the master; and 
the same observation will apply in some measure to the dean, tutor, 
and fellows. Any clergyman who is applied to in his private capacity 
may even refuse testimonials without assigning any reason at all. But 
college testimonials are not the testimonials of any number of the fel¬ 
lows in their private capacity; the granting of testimonials is an act of 
the college in its corporate capacity, the letters testimonial are to be, 
as the canon expresses it, ** under the seal of some ^college of Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford,” and, therefore, any person who conducts himself 
according to the rules established for the government of this college, 
is entitled to testimonials of good behaviour; and any fellow of the 
college who may object, is bound to assign a reason for refusing to 
grant those testimonials which must either be got from the college or 
not be obtained at all. The master and fellows of a college cannot, 
when a candidate for holy orders applies to them for testimonials, sit 
down and consider, (as a private individual can), whether the conduct 
of A. B. has been such, from the time he first entered college till he 
took his degree, as to justify them in certifying that lie is well qualified 
for the office of a deacon. All that they have to consider is, whether 
he has conformed to the reguIajioBS of the colleger and if he has con¬ 
formed to those regulations, he^ is entitled to testiirA>nials of good be¬ 
haviour; and-if he has not, his offence ought to have been taken notice 
of at the time when he disobeyed the laws of the college, and he ought, 
if the offence required it, to have been entirely removed from the col¬ 
lege, or at least to have been informed that testimonials of ^ood conduct 
would not be granted to him. Therefore, considering the nature of 
college testimonials, it is not to be expected that they should contain 
the clause ‘‘ and we believe in our conscience that he” (the appficant) 
** is qualified for the office of a deacon.” And neither the 54th canon, 
nor any other of the canons of 1605, require that college testimonials, 
or even that any testimonials for holy orders, should contain that clause. 
The King's^ iniunctions to the archbishops in 1694, contain the follow¬ 
ing clause :* 

That the part of the thirty-fourth canon which relates to giving certificates 
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concerning tbe lives and manners of those who are to be ordained, be strictly, 
looked to. And that the bishops lay it on the conscience of the clern^, that 
they sign no certificates, unless upon their own knowledge they judge me per¬ 
sons to be duly qualified.” 

From which many persona are led to imagine, that the 34th canon 
requires that the certificates should state, that the persons who sign 
them believe that the applicant is duly qualified. QuJ; this is a mistake. 
IFIowever, even in the above clause, nothing is said that can apply to 
college testimonials. But the letters sent by tbe Archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury to* the bishops of that province do direct, 

That you admit no letters testimonial on any occasion whatever, unless it 
be therein expressed, for what particular end and design such letters are granted ; 
nor unless it be declared by those v/ho sign them, that they have personally 
known the life and behaviour of the person for the time by them certified; and 
do believe in their conscience, that he is qualified for that order, office, or 
employment, to which he desires to be admitted. That in all testimonials sent 
from any college or hall in either of the universities, you expect that they be 
signed as vrell as sealed; and that among the persons signing, the governor of 
such college or hall, or in his absence, the next person under such governor, with 
the dean or reader in divinity, and the tutor of the person to whom the testimonial 
is granted, (such tutor being in college, and such person being under the degree 
of Master of Arts) do subscribe their names,’* 

And hence it is, that the forms of testimonials made use of by most 
colleges, contained, some years ago, a clause stating, that they believed 
in their conscience that the person was qualified for the office of a 
deacon ; but this clause has gradually disappeared from the forms in 
use in tlic different colleges, and at present we do not know that it 
makes a part of any of them; and that it has so disappeared, notwith¬ 
standing the attempts which have been made by the archbishops and 
bishops Co induce them to retain it as part of their forms of testimonial, 
is hfgnly to the credit of the colleges. If they did certify that they 
believed the person qualified for the office of deacon, the reflection of 
the Bishop of Chester upon them would be strictly true in many 
instances; but we think the learned prelate has pushed his argument 
rather too far. His Lordship appears to reason in this manner:— 
That all persons who sign college testimonials of good conduct for 
candidates for holy orders, are bound to certify ti}^ their own knowledge^ 
that the persons are duly qualified even if their certificate does 
not contain this clause, yet, as it ou^t to contain it, and is made use 
of for the same purpose as if it did, they are certifying falsely, unless 
upon their own knowledge they judge the persons well qualified; and 
therefore he concludes, that grave and learned men set their hands to 
that which each individual of them knows to be false. But the colleges 
are not bound to draw up their testimonials according to the form 
prescribed by the archbishop; it is enough that they should certify all 
which the canon requires should be certified in such cases, and that 
what they state be strictly true. A bishop indeed may r^uire any 
form of testimonial for ordination which he thinks proper, b\it we 
presume that a bishop will only require what may reasonably be per¬ 
formed ; and if he thinks it necessary that every candidate before 
ordination should produce a certificate of ^ood conduct, stating that the 
persons who sign that certificate believe in their conscience the person 
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qualified for the office of a priest or deacon, let him not require that 
coUegea should grant such certificates in their corporate capacity, but 
let £e candidate apply to some persons to whom he is well known, 
either to some of the fellows of the college, or to some clergymen with 
whom he is acquainted, or even to any other credible persons, and let 
the bishop be satisfied witli such a certificate, in addition to the college 
certificate of good conduct. Had the bishops, instead of pressing upon 
the colleges a form of testimonial which they could not conscientiously 
make use of, endeavoured to fnduce them to Ijnprove the discipline of 
the colleges, it is probable that the testimonials would have been of more 
value. However, it is satisfactory to observe, that the attention of both 
universities has been directed to the improvement of their discipline, 
and that already some good has been done ; and it may reasonably be 
expected, that if the object is pursued with honesty, patience, and firm¬ 
ness, much good will result ^th to the universities and tlie church. 
With respect, therefore, to testimonials, considered as certificates of 
good behaviour, our opinipn on the whole is, that the only change for 
the better which can be expected, is that which will arise from the 
gradmd improvement in the discipline of the universities, together 
with the various colleges which they contain. 

But considering testimonials as certificates of the progress which 
the person who receives them has made in his studies, and of his quali¬ 
fication, in that respect, for the office which he is about to undertake, 
we believe, that regulations may be made so as immediately to produce 
a very considerable effect. If the colleges were to have examinations, 
which they required every person to pass, who wished to obtain testi¬ 
monials, we are of opinion that much good would be done, but we think 
that this could be carried into effect much better by the universities. 

At present, candidates for holy orders are required by the bishops 
who ordain them, to produce certificates of their having attended the 
divinity lectures in their respective universities. In the university of 
Cambridge, these lectures are given by the Norrisian Professor; and we 
have ascertained by inquiry (indeed, it is too notorious for there to be 
any doubt on the subject,) that out of the whole number of persons, 
who are obliged to be present at his lectures, there are scarcely ten or 
twelve at any one timb, who appear to be paying the least attention to 
what the professor is reading to them; and consequently, these lectures 
may be considered, in their present state, as entirely i^eless,—so much 
so, that it would be the duty of the biahops, if they rightly understood 
the state of the case, either to urge upon the University of Cambridge, 
the necessity of some improvement in those lectures, or to desist from 
requiring a certificate that a certain number of hours have been uselessly 
consum^. We do not say this with p. view of .casting a reflection on 
the professors, for they have done every thing in their power, both to 
render their lectures useful, and to enforce attention to them, and the 
present professor more particularly ; but, as yet, without the least suc¬ 
cess. One cause of this failure is, that the Norrisian Professor is bound, 
by the will of the founder of that professorships to read over a con- 
sraerable part of Pearson on the Creed, during eac)i course of hts 
lectures; and without underrating the merit of Pearson, wc may fairly 
say, that his book on the Creed is not well adapted to be read in public 
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.lectures by a professor of the university. But tbere is another, and a 
greater cause, why these lectures produce no good eflfect. These lec¬ 
tures are not followed by any examination: the professor only certifies, 
that the persons have attended his lectures; he is not required to ex¬ 
amine them, and to ascertain that they have reaped any benefit fVoqn 
what he has delivered to them.* 

Instead of tlie present divinity lectures, we would suggest, that 
lectures mfght be given on the following plan. That a lecturer 
be aj^inted, whose duty shall be to give lectures in the subjects 
which arc usually ftiade the subjects of examination for deaeons' 
orders by most bishops or their chaplains, and in no other subfeets tvhat^ 
A'oever.f That he be required to give a certain number of lectures 
each terni. That he have examinations in the subjects'of his lectures at 
certaiii®fixcd vimes. That all persons wdio have attended a certain 
number of his lectures, be allowed to go Jnto any of these examinations. 
l*hat if they pass the examination satisfactorily, they receive a certifi¬ 
cate of having attended the lectures, and passed the examination of the 
lecturer in divinity. And should the University of Cambridge establish 
lectures on this or any similar plan, w*e presume that the bishops would 
give effect to such lectures and examinations, by requiring that every 
candidate for orders, from that university, produced a certificate of 
having attended the lectures and passed the examinations. The lecturer 
might be nominated by the Regius Professor of divinity, and anointed 
by a grace of the senate; and hold his office for three or four years, 
and after that be capable of being re-appointed; he might be qssisted 
ip his examination by one or two masters of arts, of whom be might 
have the nomination, the appointment being by grace of the senate. 
And that the university might not be put to. any expense, all persons, 
on receiving their certificate, might be required to pay a certain fee, out 

-ft_ 

* We are inclined to tiiiiik, but we speak doubtingly, that our correspondent asenbes 
too mucli Co the want of an extimiuation. This at least we know, that the divinity lecturea 
at Oxford are not followed hy any examination; yet they are willingly attended by an of- 
tetttwe body of students: so popular indeed are they, that the professor, before he grants. 
his certiftcato, docs not require any proof from the individual tliat he han attended tjfie re¬ 
quisite number. The divinity lectures ut Cambridge, have long be«n a disgrace to that 
imiVeriiity; to the great bulk of the hearers they are uset^. It is absurd to object that 
much inflmnation miftht be derived by the students from hearing Pearson on the Creed and 
the lectures of the professor,—the fact is otherwise. We caimot make men for the system, 

—let os then endeavour to make a system for the men. We think one radical defect in the 
mesent divinity lectures is, that they are too extensive and too learned. The object of 
me university, we apprehend, is not to make her sons theologians, but to give them, toge¬ 
ther with the principles of their fafth, such a proportion^ of liberal knowledge, that they 
may bring a wcll-traiucd mind to whatever pursuit they may follow in after life.—Editor. 

t The lectures gi^en by the,Oxford Regius Professor of divinity to undergraduates, 
consist chiefly of hints by which they may profit in their private studies, pointing Out the 
course they should pursue, and directing their choice as to books: this plan has proved 
very acceptable, and we believe also profitable. The course comprises twelve lectures. . 
We purpose giving a sketch of them in a future number. The course of the Cambridge - 
professor extends to t>ht wc understand that'^searcely Any individual attonds more 
than twenty, the number required to obtain a certificate. Indeed, If we are not niisin- 
fiormed, die pro&asor Ss compelled, from the contracted siae of the lecture room, to request 
gendemen net io attend roort than the requIsitrVmmber 1 What Is likely to be the resuft 
of such a course, we need not say. Surely, if each college receives as many students as 
it can obtain, the univerrity sham no longer neglect to provide suitable public lecture ' 
rooms for the increased numbers.— 
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of which fees the lecturer’s salary might be paid; aiid as we under¬ 
stand that a good lecture room is very much wanted in the university, 
these fees might, without being very hekvy, be s^fRcij^t not only to 
pay the lecturer, but also to reimburse the university chest for build¬ 
ing a new lecture room, should they be inclined to build one. In this 
plan of lectures, we have not only sketched the outline, but have filled 
up many of the particulars, in order to render our object the more 
clear; but should this or any similar plan be carried into execution, 
the university itself must be the best judge of the details of it. Should 
the Norrisian Professor be able, consistently with the will of the founder 
of that professorship, to give, besides his lectures on Pearson on the 
Creed, a sufficient number of lectures on the usual subjects of examina¬ 
tion for deacons* orders, and be willing to undertake lectures ji^nd ex¬ 
aminations on the plan above laid down, it would be unnecessary for 
the university to appoint another lecturer; but this is a matter for the 
consideration of the university. There is one point which we could 
wish to urge strongly;—that all the lectures which should be required 
to be attended, in order to obtain a certificate, should be lectures iii the 
usual subjects for examination for deacons’ orders, and no other subject 
whatsoeoer^ and that the examinations of the lecturer should be confined 
to the subjects in which he has lectured. And if this plan or some 
other plan of the same kind, were adopted, we feel confident that the 
divinity lectures, which now are a mere matter of form, would be con¬ 
verted to considerable advantage, and that the clause in college testi¬ 
monials, in which it is stated that the person has made good progress 
in his studies, might more conscientiously be certified. 

T. W. O. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 


Our readers will be glad to Be in¬ 
formed that it is proposed to establish, 
under the auspices of the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, a society with the above title. 
The Allowing is an outline of the 
plan 

1. Let a General Sonety be formed, of 
which the Senior Bishop of the Frotciit'int 
Epifcopal Cburrh shall be President, and 
the Junior Bishops Vice Presidents, ex 
officio: and such persons members os shall 
subscribe to the funds of the Society. And 
that it may be entitled to the entire confi¬ 
dence of Episcopalians in every part of our 
country, let its afihirs be managed by the 
Bisht^s, and by other persons of dtstm- 
guish^ talents and attainments, selected 
from among Che clergy and laity of the 
Church. And let It be the duty of such 


Society to employ the press, for the pro¬ 
motion of truth, and the advancement of 
the Church, in the manner hereafter de¬ 
scribed. t 

2. The books should be selected for 
publication by the Bii^hops; and no works 
should be published, or republi^cd, but by 
Ihe approbation of a majority of the House 
of Bishops. 

They should consist of Judicious tracts, 
distinct treatises, and the entire works of 
select authors; embracing all subjects 
which may be' deemed useful to the 
Church, but especially subjects of morality 
and religion. 

The chief reliance should be placed 
upon those works which have already re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the Church—but an 
original work of great merit should not 
be rejected. A preference ought to be 
given to the productions of our own 
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writers; liut it should not constitute an 
objection to a sound and useful work, that 
its author was a catholic or a dissenter. 

3. The publicaelens of the Society should 
be execut^ in a style at once accurate, ele¬ 
gant, and substantial. 

But though the part of each edition in¬ 
tended for the supply of members and for 
sale, should be of this description, the part 
designed fur gratuitous distribution might 
be made less expensive to the Society, by 
being struck off on a paper -of less vsJue, 
though of a durable quality. 

4. The form of the series of pnblications 
should be octavo, that being most beautiful 
and convenient They should be uniform, 
and be nuiiibercd, not only with reference 
to particular works, but also with reference 
to the whole series. They should be so 
divided, that the works of any particular 
author might be sold separately. 

5. The quantity of matter annually pub¬ 
lished must depend on the sum subscribed 
by each member. The present plan con¬ 
templates the publication of three octavo 
volumes annually—each volume containing 
about 500 pages, and each page about 1300 
etns. ,As It would be the object of this So¬ 
ciety to rcpublbh the most valuable writings 
of the English and American Episcopal 
churches, for Uie benefit of the present ge¬ 
neration, six volumes annually would not 
be too many; which would require double 
the amount from each subscriber, which It 
is here proposed to demand. The success 
of the present experiment would, it is hoped, * 
lead to the adoption of tills arrangement. 

C. The means of continuing this series 
should be a permanent fund, (he interest of 
which only should be applied to this object. 
It may be formed in the following manner: 
Let the condition of membership in this 
Society be the payment at one time of (10 
doHars; but as the collection of adequate 
jbnils woald appear uncertain to many who 
would be solicited to subscribe, for their 
perfect security, let subscriptions be taken 
on the following conditions:— Firsi —that 
the siuns subscribed are in no part to be re¬ 
quired until 1200 shares, of 60 dollars eacb« 
shall be bona fidt subscribed. Secondly^ 
that the shares, when paid in, shall be safely 
invested in some permanent stocks, and the 
Interest only applied to the purposes of the 
Society. —that all persons who 

shall subscribe and pay the above amount, 
shall be entitled to receive annually, with¬ 
out any other charge than that of transpor¬ 
tation, three octavo volumes, of the kind, 
and executed In the style above described. 
Fowihiif—~thai they shall receive this an¬ 
nual return for their Investment during life: 
and in case of their death, before they riiali 
have received the full amount of theb sub¬ 


value, the seiM shall be continued to their 
heirs, or to such .persons as fhey may have 
appointed, until that amount shall be re¬ 
turned. And, Ftfthly —that when their 
claims, and those of their fomilies, shall be 
extinguished, the interest of their shares 
shall be appropriated, as a perpetual charity, 
for the diflhsion of truth, and the promotion 
of the interests of the Church. 

7. That the income of the fund created 
by the 1200 shares would enable the Society 
to fulfil Its engagements to the shareholders, 
will appear by the following calculations^ 
Twelve hundred shares of 60 
dollars, would create a perma¬ 
nent fund of - - - - - 

The interest at 5 per cent, per 
annum, would be - - - - 

The expense of one volume; an 
edition of 1200 copies, would 
be, according to the rates for 
printing in New-York, as fol¬ 
lows s— 

Fine paper. Worth six , . 
dollars p;T ream—89 
reams, . - . . 534 
Comp^ition—500 pages 
—1300 ems per page, 325 
Press work, - - - - 171 
Binding in boards, - - 150 

Total, for one volume for 

each subscriber, - 1180X3 

Total, for three volumes for each 
subscriber, at the same rate, - 

Which amount, taken firom the 
income, leaves a balahce of - dots, 60 


It is believed that the balance of sixty 
dollars in favour of the Society, would pro¬ 
vide for all the snutiler contingencies. But 
it would be neccs^ry to give a' salary Co 
an Agent, whose business it would be to 
collect addition^ subscribers, to superin¬ 
tend the contwta, .and distribute the 
books. Charges would also attend the 
storage and distribution. For aU these 
expenses the following provisions wduld be 
made. First, As all additional subscribers 
over the first 1200 could be «upplied.witii- 
oot any additional charge for compotituM, 
there would be saved to the Society more 
than 25 per cent of the interest on such 
additional shares. Secondly, The interest 
b calculated at 5 per cent.; but in the 
hands of suitable agents, .^y would for 
many years produce 7 per cent.; thus 
yielding an income of 1440 dollars. But 
thirdly, The unfailing reliance would be 
upon the sales of books; Ant after sub- 
sabers were fUmished, the market would 
still be unsupplied*^d every volime 


(fob. 

72,000 

3,600 


3,540 
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sold at Us full value, would yield a pro6t prevent any sacrificee of thia kind, as they 
of at least 2 dollars. It should, indeed, would tend to discourage the increase of 
he made a subject of spedal regulation, to regular subs^'ribers. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

Hunts. District Society.—Report for 1826. 


\V£ are glad to notice the exertions 
which have been made in this district 
on behalf of the Society ; the receipts 
of the last year are double of those of 
the preceding one. An excellent 
address accompanies the Report, from 
which we will make one or two ex¬ 
tracts. 

**The life of a modem missionary 
closely assimilates to that of a primitive 
Apostle. Anxious to perform the work 
for which he is separated, he becomes 
* crucified to the world, and the world 
to him,' contented to relinquish those 

S ects by which his fellow-men are 
iy attracted. He forsakes the en¬ 
dearments of home and kindred to go 
in quest of new interests and new ties, 
willingly subjecting himself to anxiety 
and privation; to weariness and pain¬ 
fulness, thirst and hunger, peril and 
fatigue. He traverses alike the pesti¬ 
lential swamp and scorching desert, 
unmindful of their baneful influence, 
whilst he fearlessly risks iiut person 
with those who ktiow perhaps no moral 
obligation to respect it. His habits 
are those of abstinence and self-denial; 
striving to subdue the lust of the eye 
' and pride of life, so that he m^ in all 
things adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour. He is aware that if zeal be 
efiectiye it must be tempered by di'i- 
cretion; he therefore adds to self- 
denial self-command, combining wari¬ 
ness of counsel witli inoflensivencssof 
conduct. He seeks to become con¬ 
versant with the language, the manners, 
the prejudices, and customs of the peo- 
• pie, whom he labours to convert, lie 
endeavours to qualify himself not only 
to combat the sensuality of the Charaib, 
but to contend with the philosophy of 
tbe Brachman. Yet in all this no base 
nor sordid motive afleqts his heart. 
JUlied neither avarice nor ambition, 
"be feels not the stimulus of reward, 
beyond’the reward of heaven. 

— A M A A ^ 


Operations so extended as those 
we have de*scribcd cannot be upheld, 
save at a considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifleo; consequently, though we may 
regret, we cannot feel surprised that 
the expenditure should have exceeded 
tbe receipts, and that, too, in so great 
a degree, as to threaten ruin to the 
finances unless timely succour be re¬ 
ceived. Under these circumstances 
the Society appeals, to its countrymen, 
and trusts to the benevolence of .the 
object to secure a favourable reception 
for the suit. When Christ would in¬ 
quire of Simon, ' Lovest Uiou me ?' 
the test which he proposed to the 
Apostle’s affections was, *Feed my 
sheep I* and surely if we be actuated 
' by the love of God, we never can re¬ 
gard tbe mandate as one of individual 
application ! If we be truly influenced 
by the love of man, there is not an 
object so worthy our solicitude as the 
salvation of his soul! That the head 
should be succoured by the members, 
—that in matters where conscience 
does not interpose, private opinion 
should yield to public decision, are - 
principles universally admitted ; con¬ 
sequently, if an appeal be made, more 
especially to those who have been 
brought up witliin the pale of the 
establishment, it proceeds from an 
understanding vr'ich constitutes the 
well-being of every community ; and, 
moreover, when it is considered of 
'‘how great importance is religious 
union towards the dissemination of 
religious knowledge, we may reason¬ 
ably hope that that appeal will not be 
heard in vain. Let no dismay arise, 
if the advance of Christianity in the 
Eastern hemisphere has been hitherto 
disproportionate to the exertion that 
has been made. The asperities of 
human prejudice, like all things else 
that are human, wilt be removed by 
the stroke of time. It is not for man 
to know when the fulness of the Gen- 
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tiles will come In; nevertheless, he is 
assured that the same Divine Spirit, 
who at the first, breathing over the 
mighty waters, animated by his vivify¬ 
ing influence the face of nature, will 
also in the latter days soften the ob¬ 
duracy of the heathen, and dispose 
their hearts towards the reception of 


the truth. Knowing that the arm of 
the Almighty bringeth mighty things 
to pass, hope will take possession of 
his soul, stimulating his endeavours if 
haply he may become the instrument 
of Providence in converting many to 
righteousness.*' 


CITY OF LONDON INFANT SCHOOLS. 
First Annual Aepor/. 


Tins is a very interesting document. 
It gives the result of one year’s ex¬ 
perience in a system which embraces 
the education of children from two to 
five years of age, and by which we may 
now venture confidently to predict the 
most beneficial efiect^ will be pro¬ 
duced. Some excellent persons, in¬ 
deed. we know there are. who though 
friendly to education in general, still 
doubt the utility of beginning the work 
so early, and linger upon the threshold 
till time and experience sliall hare 
removed or confirmed their scruples. 
To such persons we earnestly recom¬ 
mend the perusal, not of the scanty 
extracts we are about to give, hut of 
the Report itself, and those doubts 
which in the honesty of their hearts 
they have entertained will be removed. 
But who can think that we can attend 
too early to the cultivation of the ten¬ 
der plant ?*’ Who will say that weeds 
will not spring up and check its first 
growth while we sleep ? Shall we defer 
our care till it is weakened and im¬ 
paired by our neglect? The coarse 
weeds,—the evil passions of our 
nature,—can grow up vigorous and 
rank in every soil and under eveiy ex¬ 
posure: not so the flowers of the 
mind,—the Christian graces^—much 
care is necessary to their growth, much 
more to their continuance, their 
strength and beauty. 

The philanthropist will not regret 
that the health of the children is im¬ 
proved. 

" By these meanH both the health and 
ipiriu of the children have been visibly 
improved; and they are evidently supe¬ 
rior in these respects to those who have 
not had the same advantages. In many 
itncanoes, the change from conftnemeut in 


a close unliealthy room, to exercise in an 
airy and spacious one. and from dirt and 
neglect to cleanliness and care, has prtr- 
duced effects which it is impossible to 
observe without strong feelings of pleasure 
and satisfaction. Instead of being weakly 
and inactive, they have soon become strong 
and lively, and have speedily improved, 
beyond expectation, both in spirits and 
temper.*'—P. 11. 

The extent and object of tl^e know¬ 
ledge imparted are thus stated: 

*' Nothing is taught but what they can 
easily comprehend. Every thing that they 
learn is in the way of amusement rather 
than of exertion; every thing that is cal¬ 
culated to give them high notions of their 
own superiority, is carefully avoided; and 
no attempt is made to teach them any 
thing which will not be really useful to 
them afterward. As one great end of this 
Institution is to prepare them for entering 
with greater advantage into the National 
Schools, the Instructions which they re¬ 
ceive arc necessarily fimited almost entirely 
to those rudiments of knowledge, which 
are there taught in greater perfection.** 
—P. 12. 

The effect of the treatment observed 
is most gratifying: 

** In many instances a perceptible and 
very pleasing change has taken place jii 
the temper and conduct of the ^lldren. 
Some, whose parents had declared that 
they were unable to manage them them¬ 
selves. and who could hardly be kept in 
the school at first, are now reckoned 
among the best children of the whole.” 
P. 13. 

*' Tempers, which could not be mas¬ 
tered by severity, have very soon yielded 
to the force of kindness, and the influence 
of example; and the parents themselves 
have wilUngly borne testimony to the im¬ 
provement of their cliildren. Tliis circtim- 
stance aflbrds tbo a satisfkctory answer to 
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•pothtt objecdon that hat been made to 
the system, namely, that it is calculated to 
weaken the natural tie of affection between 
the parents and diildren. For it proves 
in the instances which have come under 
observadon, that the improvement of the 
children (as might indeed have been ex¬ 
pected) has increased rather than dimi¬ 
nished the affection of the parents. And 
this it could not have done unless the 
parents had first discovered an increase of 
obedience and affection in the children.’* 
—P. 14. 

The religious instruction of the chil¬ 
dren is necessarily confined to the very 
simplest elements of our most holy 
faith; but, 

, Care is taken t't interest their feelings 
and to enlist their early affections in 
the ^service of God and of religion, and to 
bring them without constraint into habits 
oft piety and godliness. They are thus 
taught from their earliest years to consider 
the .ways of religion as “ways of pleasant¬ 
ness:** and there is therefore the more 
reason to conclude that they will Ailfil the 
saying of the wise man, and uh(.*n they 
are old, will not depart from them.’*— 
Fp. 15, 16. 

The committee cannot conclude their ^ 
Report, nor will we conclude our notice 

** Without adverting to the great obliga¬ 
tions this Institution is under to the Ho¬ 
norary Secretaries, the llev. R. Harvey 
and the Rev. G. Tomlinson. Upon the 
latter Reverend Gentleman the duty of 


superintending the School has more parti¬ 
cularly devolved; and it may vrith truth 
be said that iu present satisfiictory ctmdi- 
tion is, in no small degree, attributable to 
the assiduous kindness with ^hich he has 
watched its progress. And here it can¬ 
not but be remarked how great must be 
the advantage of thus ^ accustoming the 
children of the working classes, by daily 
personal intercoiise, to look up from their 
earliest years to their appointed pastors 
with rcvereifce and affection. In short, 
the Committee trust, that the more every 
part of the system of this Institution is 
examined, the more it will be found calcu¬ 
lated to acconip1i>li, by simple but effectual 
means, the great and important object of 
improving the children of the poor, of 
laying the only true foundation of virtue 
and happiness, and so gradually preparing 
the way for the removal of those evils, 
which, whether proceeding from ignorance, 
depravity, or want, at present afflict so 
large a proportion of the working dosses.** 

Pp. 17. 18. 

We perceive with regret that the In¬ 
stitution is considerably in debt, but it 
is unnecessary to add any exhortation; 
but we will recommend every one who 
is interested in ** Infant Schools” to pro¬ 
cure this Report, that he may profit by 
its good feeling and practical know¬ 
ledge. It may be had at the school, 
Liverpool-buildings, Dishopgate, price 
one shilling. 


TRINITY COLLI-OC, DUBLIN. ' 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

We understand a syndicate has been 
appointed by the Senate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, to consider 
wl^ether the present mode adopted in 
examinations may not be improved. 
We believe, too, .that several distin¬ 
guished members of that University 
entertain considerable doubts whether 
the pen, ink, and paper system is not 
pursued too exclusively. We there- 
mre think that the following remarks 
on the !»ystem of oral instruction, as 
adopted in Trinity College, Dublii', 
may not be uninteresting. 

** We'have said^ that oral and ca¬ 
techetical instruction is % peculiarity 
belpuging our University; for we 
believic, that in the English Univer¬ 
sities, the examinations principally 
consist in written replies to pnnted 


questions, ori all the subjects con¬ 
nected with the course, even on tlas- 
sical. We censure not such a mode : 
we see many advantages in it: we 
think that a prope*^ admixture of this 
with the system geiicrally adopted here, 
would be better than an exclusive at^ 
tachment to either; but we see ffo 
many advantages connected with the 
plan which is the general one in Dub¬ 
lin, that we would regret indeed to 
see it suspended. In- the first place, 
it gives a readier command of what¬ 
ever information the student is pos¬ 
sessed of;—the rapidity of the ques¬ 
tion, the rapid manner in which the 
answer is expected, compel that mas¬ 
tering of the subject, that habitual 
knowledge of it, by which the mind is 
enabled to call up at onca all its stores 
of information. It is not merely by 
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parcels tbatagiven book^ragiyen topic 
must be examined, or investigated; 
the general bearing and relation of the 
arts, their associated connexion, ha- 
itude, and«subordination, must not 
merely have been seen, but must be 
so indelibly impressed on the mind, 
that the ^vhole series is at will, present 
and perceived. Now this, we think, 
implies a command of intellectual 
power which must be attended with 
great advantage: it gives an ease in 
employing mental ability, and a fa¬ 
cility in calling out mental resources, 
to which, we think, much of the 
quickness of the Irish character is 
owing. 

** Nor do we think that the same 
power is likely to be conveyed by the 
less expeditious mode of examining 
by pen and ink, when the student, 
being given more time and leisure to 
collect his thoughts, and examine his 
intellectual treasury, is not called upon 
to possess, or to employ, so much cj- 
tcmporart^ readiness. We do not deny 


the utility of the pen, ink, and paper 
system—far from it; we have alreac^ 
avowed our conviction of its useftiU 
ness, and we now express our satis¬ 
faction that it is partially introduced 
into the under-graduate examinations; 
but we hope not* to the dismissal of 
the other, which, with all its apparent 
inequality, works well, produces gt^at 
and incessant attention, and em^oys 
some of the most osefut practical fa¬ 
culties of the mind. A preparation, 
too, for an oral examination, is a' finer 
exerciser of the mind, than that for any 
other species; it requires a greater 
power of condensation, of analysis, of 
arrangement; it introduces into the 
severer sciences, habits that are essen^ 
tial for the advancement of the ethical, 
and it gives to investigations in the 
latter, that accuracy in the use of 
words, and the* application of the 
same meaning to the same term, 
which, if wanting, necessarily induces 
much disorder.*’ —Christian Examiner 
for Marchy 1827.—Pp. 162,163. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND AND SILESIA. 


IRFXAND. 

We have seen a letter which states, 
that the number of papists who recant 
daily increases, indeed so rapidly, that 
it is impossible to accommodate them 
in the protestant places of worship. 
The writer observes, Oh! that the 
‘ Church of England would send reap¬ 
ers to reap the harvest I but there is 
a groat dearth of churches, as well as 
of zealous ministers of our commu¬ 
nion ; and the poor people who have 
been concerted from the errors of po¬ 
pery, have not professed themselves 
members of any outward church; hut 
ife who has begun the good wojtk, will 
open the way for its full accolbplish- 
ment. And I will hope, that He will 
find his instruments in that church on 
which he has already set so many 
marks of his favour, love, and blessing. 
In Drogheda, a priest has lately con¬ 
formed, and has since been appointed 
curate, to serve in the protestant 
church in that town. He has given 
up a stipend of £300 a year, which 
he had as a priest, for the usual cu¬ 
rate’s salary of £75, and has published 
an interesting statement bf his views." 


SILESIA. 

It is not only in Ireland that the 
reformation is advancing. An event 
has occurred in Silesia, the largest and 
ri<;hest province in the Prussian do¬ 
minions, which caused great sensation 
at Derlin, In several villages of the 
circle of Leibnitz, inhabited both by 
Catholics and Protestants, the latter 
had given the former Bibles to read. 
The prince-bishop of Breslaw was no 
sooner informed of this, than he sent 
an ecclesiastical counsellor to the vil¬ 
lages, to induce the Catholics, by ex¬ 
hortations and threats, to give up the 
Bibles. He assembled the Catholic 
bailiffs, and called on them to assist 
hiib in the execution of his mission. 
The bailiffs refiised, and declared, that 
they were themselves among the num¬ 
ber of those who were guilty of read¬ 
ing the Bible, and threatened that they 
would all go over to the Protestant 
religion, if they were importuned any 
farther on this subject. A letter, 
dated Augsburgh, March 6, in further 
dulling these proceedings, gives the 
following from a northern German 
Journal: 
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” already known from the .. clerical i.ONO^TitY<. 
public papen, that a great number of * • ' ' . ' * . * ' , V- 

.Catholic clergymen in Sdesia hare . THBjnegiater.-JbooV of UpUal^ 
preaented an addresa to their superior, ^ deathj, 'and lOafriages^foir the parish 
the pripce-bishop of B^law, respect- of Swineshead^Hwti. t^pai^ m 
"ipb\he abolition of ^lipus^ abuses, ' »«}• year 155(J. The dltnes a{^ar 
which, accordltng to i^r experience, 'tr have, been made with great rego- 
are the most adverse toT the influence' clarity and neatness; anq at thp bottom 


which, according to ih^r experience, 
are the most adverse toT the influence 
of religion. It seems, from the ad*- 
dress, that they desire first of'etll, and 
^ especially, ^tbe improvement of the 
Liturgy. They ask, that, for the pror 
'motion 6f devotion in divine service, 
the singing of hymns shall^be inirO- 
^ dttced; and in some paribh^Catbolic 
hymn books arc in fact already mt^- 


of each folio there are the attestations 
of the rector, churchw^aideps; and two 
Or three parishioners. From the year 
aliov^e written up (a 1685 inolttSive, 
the rector's name pppears td the attes- 
trftiops —“ P' mg Thoma Dawson, 
rect.^ and it is. mdenfly through*>UC 
written in the hand ; the names 


duced. They require that the ufiol^' of the other attestators;vat>^ In the 
service^shall be henceforward read,^ yW 1639 tb^q is the following entiy^ 
not in a language ufiinteUigibleto the '"• « Thoma Dawson* rector hujus eccle- 
people, hut in their own native Ger- aip dr <‘Swinesbei^ sepuUus erat 
' ^n. The^rrequire a reformation-Of. Dec:b 2, ano ilt;4upr/" Here there 
5® whole Ritual, specially of the ig a reference to a note oo.the back 
^ssal. If,' say they, * the holy pj* ^ wgisterhotrif, apparently a long 
ro^ IS ever again to become a great ^tten, which is as follows : 

• and solemn act, impressing the mind, « 

and producing happy effects, it must ‘^1639 
undergo throughout many changes. 1550 

VVhat splendour would be given to ^ ^ ' \ 

bur church if it were refinedvfrom th^ ' 0069 Mr.DawsonJWyearsrector 89 

dross, and restored to its apostolic * j- 24 

purity, and if regard were paid in its 1639 —- 

institutions to the wants' of the present ^ ^l''> 113” 

agel”^ 


«1639 

1550 


0069 Mr.DawsonJ^yearsrector 89 

^ - 24 

1639 - 

' yK. 113'’ 


LITERARY ANt> PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT^ 


.. (Cambridge Philotaphical Sociefy .— 
On Monday, ^b.,26th, a meeting was 
held, the Rev. Professor Qummiog^e 
president, being in the chair. ,Some 
mathematical cordmunications were 
noticed, on the proofs of the birtomial 
and Taylor's theorems. A paper was 
also rrad by Professor Airy; pft.the 
theoiy of the rainbow, in which an ex¬ 
planation wfiv gi of ^ fiut which v^as 

-stated to be obse^able when the hbw 
i^brilliant, via. that fhe space within is 
brightef^an the s^ce without the cir¬ 
cle. After the meeting, Professor Ilens- 
jb^gavn an account of the apparatus 
of Tructificat^ in mosses, illustrated 
by coloured, drawings bn a large s^e. 
' ^ m Hiring wee also held on Mlmb 
the ^^114 the Rev. fWessor Sedgwick 


in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Peacock, ^contming observations 
upon the recent discoveries fespecting 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphic's, w.hioh 
"iiave l^n made by Dr. Young, and 
Mr^ Qian^llion.' 

Bofhl ^iei^ of Jdteraisare ,—At an 
Ordinary Meetingsqn Deceqsbet 20tb, 
Mr. Granyille Penn read a paper on 
** 'An insiiitiatts Latin‘*term 01 iie Hel- 
lenulic Grcd^, iApeieraid^f misiokAnfor 
a geruilne^Gt^k wortL** ^ 

The. tgrm* reTerrad to'Is^cXdaiTwr, 
whicfeoccurs(Acts i. 460 in Peter’s 
accomit of the suicide of ^ irpTW/c 

ycvdprvos <Xdim<r€ 

** Falling heamo^f^he 
tn ike midi/.'’* ne wer^ qsM^ St. 
Matthew in felating the.Muw6t«lttt is 
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(c. xivii. v« 5.) lUvtent • the civiUzatim pf tto Mfthotttedaa 
wtihangedkUnvlfJ* nations.. ; ; * ' ^ ’ 

Afteir noticing tw tpisucoilssAil at* , Caplaift Parr^M^ £uiee^iVioe.^-^Th6* 
teiDpu eC-ehe ooQHBeptetora to rebPb* foftovring ie |0 Jse^ Ac plati o¥ the ex-^ 
cile the eppareet diicordance betw«gfr « pliduiaeron Captaie^'Fai^ licw ^ 
these BttUeiDentSi Mr. Penn propoies Just sailed. ii t^<proceiri to * 

bis own metbodf by shewing thav ** Cloven ^n* Spltd^ergeoi jn 

4\dKrf<rf is net; as has generally been latitude 79 degv52 niib,ri%V abo^t 600 
supposed; an inflection delved froni a *cnile 9 from the Pole)» whiob he is ex- 
Aeina XcMwi. identified with the pbso- ^ected to reaoh towards4Ae of 
lete Greek word Xdxw (exisfing m\iK€^ May. Froitf^is point he will wparS • 
Aojcf^ &cl), <o;l(ire^t^o/ulhin dd^, cum vrith two vesselsj which <ai| ^capable ^ 
Btrmtu rutupi; but that, in ^omcnon pfbeingused eiiberoaboats Oreled^es, * 
with *lnany Other Jrerds used ift Ae os watCMC i^e is {bund to prwail. 
New Testameiit,, taken directly nte built of iight^ 

from AeJLatin; viz. from iaqu€o, to ^IRxible materials, wiSf cCvenOgs of , 
halter. All diflScuIty ig leaAer and'><>>i"^oA t^the latter, con- 

the nngle word ujedL ^ $ti Matthew/fr^vettibla into sails. Two ofiicere and 
and Ae penpbrasu oT^.^P^r, being ten men* are io be^ppointed to. each, 
proved to express identically the sAne^ with otovisions for nIneiy*Two days, 
act. « wbien, if they only travelled on' 

In the press, in two vols. flvo.. The average, thirteeif miles pet day, gnd 
Lives of Ag Bishops of Wijichester, met with no insurmountable ob^acfas, 
from the drst Bishop ddwn uTthe pie- would be^aufficient for* their reaching 
sent Time ; by the llev, Stephen Hyde the iopg-desired- Pole, and returding 
Cassan, A.hi., AuAorof ^‘Xhe laves to the llecla,^tClovcu Cliff. Dogs, 
of Ae Bishops of Salisbury.*’ The or rem-deer, (the former preferable for 
work will contain a verbatigi Repnot ' drawing the ^sledges, when necessUry, 
of an exceedingly scarce voli^ef but the latter lietier for food, in ease 
known as “Gale's History of mn- of accident or detention) are in be 
Chester,” though chiefly wniien by taken on the expedition. H is known 
Edward Hyde, Karl of Clarendon. tliat Ae summer ^temperature is far 
H. T. de la Beche,Esq., has m tha^ from being severe, Aere is perpetual 
press a Tabular and f^roportional * light, with the sun contmually above 
View of tlie Superior, Si^imedial, the horiilon, and he knows,, fiom ex- 
and Medi&l (Tertiary and Secondary) pencnce, that Ae men, on such occa- 
Hocks; to cqntain a List of the Rocks sioas, aic always very healthy. Dunng 
composing each fbmiat,lon, a propor-^ his absence,'Ae boats of Ae ship are 
tiooal Section of each, its general clia- to be engaged in exploring the eastern 
racteia, Organic Remains, and Clia- side of Spitsbergen; and the officers 
racteristic Fissile, on one large sheet. and men of science in piaKing^ philo- 
In the press, a volume of Sermons, sophical expeiimentswiA the pendu- 
W the Uev. \V. Dealtry, Rector of lum, on magnetism and meteorology, . 
Clapham. r - in natural history, &c. The reward 

a, Arabic petwdical .Ptt5/ica/io».'—A of success, besides Ae personal glory 

work of an entirely novel naAre will and general advantage attending Ae 
be commenced 4 ; July next, at Pans, exploit/ will be five thousand po^ds. 
and will be coruinaed monthly; namely, ^TAIrle of CA4foLEi.iGUT.~Tbe 
a Joutoal of Sekmee and* th^.Useuil following table, which we profiose to 
Arts, in Ae Arabio^anguage, for the cteiiitiue ntontjl^y tdlj^yharbe corn- 
benefit of Ae East. It Ifc tpit^gat^of ,mted^isfxtract(^rom tMMaGhanics" 
maAemaiics (cohiprebbnd^iqg astro- ^ Magaune/or 1824. Th^e fables were 
nomy), geography, natural phih^ophy, c^cul&te^f fi>r that useful putdicaiion, 
cheniislr^ (aofflpretendmg by Mr. B. Bevan; Aey are adaplM 

Qqinerakly), medicine^ surgery, anaio- to mean oj; clock tinim« and Vill serve 
my, agriculture, icc. There can be no for many years, andrjbr meet of the 
doubt that such a work, if,abW ctgi- l^dleAnd southern counties of F.ngw 
dticted, may be piCkdacUve 'most land^and will prove within unspr two 
adrtmtagaouSeesults in contributing to minutes of the time in fineVeoAUr, 
voxl <st. irg. ir. X K 
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and in rooms not made dark by other 
baildings or trees. In cloudy weather 
a smalt allowance will be necessaiy, 
varying from nine to twelve minutes; 
but, in general, ten minutes will be 
lufficient for most practical purposes. 


In confined situations it will not be 
difficult to determine the qumber of. 
minutes to be subtracted in the even¬ 
ing, or added in the morning, to make 
tl^e tables fit the particular placa. 



KATZOKAX, VACCINE ESTABLISUUENT. 

* 

Annual Report ^ the National Vaccine 
Board to thetkcretary q/'State for the 
Home Departmentf dated Feb. 17. 

* To the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Secretaiy of State for the Home 
Department. 


Sir, —We continue to use all possi¬ 
ble diligence in extending the know¬ 
ledge of the best process for effectual 
vaccination, and to supply tli^ means, 
as well as to suggest the mode, of ac¬ 
complishing this object. 

From the quantity of vaccine lymph 
distributed since our last report, and 
from the accounts of our correspon¬ 
dents, we are led to presume that this 
practice is becoming daily more gene¬ 
ral ; and this inference is still furdier. 
confirmed by the fact, that within the 
last twelve montlis only 503 deaths 
have occurred from small-pox within 
the Bills of Mortality; whereas, in the 
preceding year, 1299 persons are re- 
oorded as having fallen victims to'that 
loathsome disease. The whole of this 
difference ought not, perhaps, in can¬ 
dour, to be attributed to the influence 
of vaccination; for the small-pox, dur¬ 
ing the year 1825, assumed a peculiarly 


znaligm^t character; and there were 
more instances of that distemper oc¬ 
curring twice in the'same individual 
than had ever been reported to u.s be- 
^re. But when we reflect that, before 
^tbe introduction of vaccination, the 
average number' of deaths from small¬ 
pox, within the Bills of Mortality, 
was annually about ^4000, no stronger 
argument can reasonably be demanded 
in favouir of the value of this important 
discovery. Nor can any more striking 
proof be given of the paternal care of 
government to protect the people at 
home and abroad from this destructive 
disease, than the establishment and 
maintenance of this Board. We have 
the honour to be, 

Sir, your faithful servants, 
Henry HalVord, 

PresidMt of (le Coll, of PhyMicUmx, 
W. Lambs, 

J. Cope, ^ 

Censors of tkeHoyal Colt^of Physicians, 
John Aberneihy, 
President of the Royol Cotl, of Surgeons, 

Astley. Cooper, 

I'ice^Pres.tf the Howl Coll, of Shrgeons, 
Clem. iIue, M.D. 

Registrar. ' 

Nat. ^ce. Establishment, 

^ Feb. 17. 
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political retrospect. 


PARLiAHEiiTABY. — We fccord 
with .pleasure the rejection by the 
House of Commons of Sir F. Bur¬ 
dettes motion, to take into consi¬ 
deration the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. Thexhange of sentiment 
, evidenced by the House on this oc¬ 
casion, is certainly the effect of a 
more perfect knowledge of popish 
principles, and the measures that i 
must result fromthehi, when suf¬ 
fered to be brought intoaction. The 
conduct of the Papists, whilst ex- ' 
pccting to carry their purpose, is the 
best commentary on tlieir*princi- 
ples, and has largely contributed to 
the rejection of the motion. Every 
thinking man has been taught wha,| 
would be the immediate result oC 
placing power in the hands of a 
numerous body, influenced by dif¬ 
ferent principles, united by par¬ 
ticular bonds, pursuing ^parate. 
views, and acknowledging other 
authorities than tHbse allowed to 
tlicir fellow-subjects. Neither are 
tlie securities which could be of¬ 
fered by the Roman Catholics, 
such as a Protestant community 
could receive with any just ground 
of reliance. It is said that this 
security must be given by the 
Pope as their head: but what can 
be the value of a security^ given 
by the head of a church which 
contends that^jt is unnecessary, 
even unlawful, to fulfil engage¬ 
ments with heretics, when the 
church ma^ derive any* advantage 
from a contrary course of conduct? 
Tliat such is its doctrine, ami that 
its members have acted up to it in 
all ages, is too' well known to ad¬ 
mit of a moment's disbelief; and as 
for their religion being ahieliorated 


by tife present more enlightened 
and cultivated state of society, the 
Catholics have uniibrmly and re¬ 
peatedly, when this hasten urged 
by their friends and supporter^, 
denied that it has or can undergo 
any such chemge; well knowing 
that thq bare admission on their 
fart of the possibility of such al- 
^ teration is striking at the root of 
their fundamental doctrine of the 
infallibility of the church. Such 
then being the^ case, the country 
has great reason to rejoice that it 
lias selected a body of representa¬ 
tives, the majority of whom have 
shewn themselves capable of esti¬ 
mating and guarding the rights of 
their fellow-subjects. 

Corn Laws. —This "'important 
subject has been brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. 
Canning. The principle of it is 
tliat of permanent admissibility un¬ 
der the payment of certain duties 
which arc to be regulated by the 
price in the'home-market; every 
idea of occasional exclusion being 
totally abandoned. The averages 
are to be taken weekly instead of 
quarterly. This is done with a 
view to prevent any speculation 
which might tend to produce an 
un&ir effect on the market^ as it 
creates an impossibility to com¬ 
pute the prices for a length of tirfie 
sufficient for the buying and im¬ 
porting any ^considerable quantity 
of wheat, and is the only variation 
from the former method of as¬ 
certaining the current price in 
the home market. Wherever the 
week's average fixes the home 
price at 60s. per quarter, the im- 
IH>rt duty is to be 20s. Whenever 
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the home gpce is fixed at less than 
60tf, the duty is to be increased by 
two shillings per quarter for every 
shilling which the home price shall 
fall short of the above-named sum. 
Thus,if the homeprice shall be 59s. 
the duty shall be 22s. Whenever, 
on the contrary, the average shall 
exceed 60s. the import duty is to 
be decreased in the same propor¬ 
tion ; thus, if the home price be 
fils, the duty shall be 18s. and so 
on till the price reach 70 j. when 
the duty shall be reduced to on^ 
shilling per quarter, at which 
amount it shall continue without 
farther alteration, however the 
price of wheat may vary. The 
scale of duties upon the other 
species of grain is calculated to 
hold a just relation to those pro¬ 
posed to take place upon wheat.— 
This is certainly an approximation 
to sound practice, and perhaps, one 
as near to the true principle of le¬ 
gislation as circumstances admit. 
The state has been acting for cen¬ 
turies on fallacious, but sp^icious 
maxims, and the consequence has 
necessarily been a very fictitious 
arrangement. Every attempt to 
return to the natural and only 
durable order of things must be 
slow and circumspect, or it cannot 
be useful and beneficial; the pre¬ 
sent measure is precisely of that 
kind, and if the people of Great 
Britain will only patiently wait to 
sec it in operation, it will be found 
to meet the wishes both of the 
landlord and consumer better than 
any preceding enactment. 

Peninsula. —The difficulty of 
driving an active force, ably com¬ 
manded, from a mountainous dis¬ 
trict has been again exemplified in 
the conduct of the rebel troops 
occupying the northern province 
of Portugal* The royal army, 
after a very harassing warfare, in 
y^bkh they expected to have de¬ 


stroyed that of the enemy, found, 
when attempting to press upon 
him more closely, that he had 
escaped through the passes on 
their west, of which he had always 
contrived to keep possession, and 
had completely eluded them, and 
was marching hastily on Oporto, 
with the .intention of carrying 
that place by surprise. Means 
were promptly pursued to warn 
the garrison and forces in that dis¬ 
trict of the enterprise in view, and 
with such speed that the object of 
the rebels in that quarter was 
completely frustrated.—Amongst 
the baggage captured by the royal 
army, are said to be dispatches 
from the second in command, when 
at Madrid, to the Marquess de 
Chaves, detailing the particulars 
of tvhat passed between the King 
of Spain and himself, during sevc- 
rul interviews with that monarch. 
If these are authentic, Hie treaAiery 
of the cabinet of "Madrid is proved 
beyond all contradiction, and se¬ 
veral of the Portuguese nobility 
and clergy professedly approving 
of the new con^itution arc deeply 
implicated in the plans for over¬ 
turning it. In the present situa¬ 
tion of affairs, such circumstances 
are by no means improbable, but 
the assertions are not sufficiently 
sustained to enable us fully to ac¬ 
credit them.—In t^ meantime, the 
difficulties and destructions of this 
unhappy portion of Europe, con¬ 
tinue to increase. The discontents 
of the Spanishf army, from want of 
pay, fomented by the foolish pre*^ 
ferences which the weak Ferdinand 
and Ills ecclesiastical advisers or 
controllers have manifested to¬ 
wards volunteers of Madrid, 
have carried these to an alarming 
height. Even the active and ener¬ 
getic Rodilla has not Been able to 
preserve his corps from the muti¬ 
nous spirit which prevails among 
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the Spanish troops; troops whkh 
in every age have been famed for 
their submission to their corn-* 
manders, and whose patience has 
ever endured the severest oppres¬ 
sions before they could be stimu¬ 
lated ip resistance or rebellion. 
Their distresses have reached this 
point, and it was only the prompt 
and decisive measures of this cele¬ 
brated chief which prevented the 
open insurrection of his corps. 
He is said to have caused eleven 
officers and thirty-seven privates 
to be shot immediately, and thus ^ 
having obtained a momentary sub¬ 
mission, to have requested per¬ 
mission to resign a command which 
he found it impossible to maintain 
unless supported by a change of 
measures.—It has been reported 
that the timid Ferdinand has left 
Madrid to put himself under the 
mot^tion of the French troops in, 
ran^luna, and even to retire into 
France, should he fancy such a 
step necessary for his safety. 

Greece. —Affairs in this coun¬ 
try assume a more promising ap¬ 
pearance. An army of 5,000 men 
is assembled under Mr. Gordon, 
better armed and better disciplined 
than any troops that have hitherto 
been brought into the field since 
the commencement of tlic national 
struggle for freedom, and the lead¬ 
ers of the Greek nation are only 
waiting the hourly expected ar¬ 
rival of Lord Cochrane to resume 
active operations. There has been * 
a very confident report in Constan¬ 
tinople, that the Emperor Nicholas, 
being determined to put a stop to 
the Greek war, is preparing a 
squadron of observation to be sent 
into the Mediterranean as soon as 
the spring opens, in case the Porte 
should still persist in refusing to 
accept of the intervention of the 
great neighbouring powers. Whe¬ 
ther this information is well found¬ 


ed or erroneous, tinut Qow 
quickly determine; some appear¬ 
ance M truth accompanies tt, as 
there has certainly been a commu¬ 
nication made to the Porte by. the 
Russian minister resident Aere,, 
relative to the Greek affiurs, which 
has excited a considerable sensa¬ 
tion in the Divan, whose situation, 
perplexed as it is by the difficulties 
of a military revolution not yet 
completed, cannot anticipate with¬ 
out fresh terror, tbe result of an 
interference or ebneessions, the 
consequences of which must be 
to convert the active and daring 
Bashaw of Egypt from a dubious 
but professed ally, into a danger- 
, ous but open foe. 

Siam.— A treaty of commerce 
has been concluded between the 
British government and the court 
of Siam; the latter secures her ’ 
independency, and freedom of in¬ 
tercourse for the purposes of com- 
mcree is mutually guaranteed to 
the subjects of both parties, whilst 
the King of Siam restores to their 
liberty all captives taken by his 
subjects during any former war, 
and permits them to return to their 
homes if desirous of so doing. 
The effects of these conditions on 
the improvement of civilization 
amongst the Siamese, will form a 
glorious supplement to the Bur¬ 
mese war. 

America. —A* heavy duty has 
been imposed on the importation 
of British woollen manufactures 
into this country. Majority' in the 
Congress, on this occasion, con¬ 
sisted of 106; the minority of 95. 

The band of refugees and emi¬ 
grants from all countries, and of 
all descriptions, which have been 
for some years attempting to es¬ 
tablish themsdves as an indemn- 
dent power, on the confines brthe 
UnitM and Mexican States, have 
beeti attacked by the latter, buf 
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^ have repuls^ them with conside¬ 
rable loss. ' The assumption of 
power and independence by these 
persons proceeds on acknowledged 
principle. The weakness of the 
Mexican government, to whom of 
right the territory which they have 
occupied belongs, may enable them 
to establish themselves; but if the 
United States feel the measure of 
sufficient importance to stimulate 
them to action, it cannot be doubted 
but that they will soon be crtnhed. 

Com MBiA.—Bolivar has restored 
peace to the States of Columbia. 
Paez is permitted to retain his au¬ 
thority, but those who supported 


his late attempts at supreme power 
have been removed. This fact has 
led to the supposition, that bis 
elevation was only a plan admitted 
by him, with a vici^ to disappoint 
those councils which were sup¬ 
ported by the enemies of Boliv^. 
The latter has assumed nd^edm-T 
tional authority beyond what'the 
circumstances of the case, and the 
permanent preservation of the 
previously established government 
required; the same moderation, 
disinterestedness and j ustice, which 
this patriotic chief and soldier has 
hitherto exercised, have been mani¬ 
fested in his late undertakings. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Abchdcacom Law. -** The Dean 

and Chapter of Rochester, at a chapter 
holden this 12th day of February, 1827, 
sensibly affected by the loss which they 
have sustained in the death of Dr. John 
Law, late Prebendary of this Cathedral 
Church, and Archdeacon of the diocese of 
Rochester, deem it a duty which they owe 
to his memory, to themselves, and to the 
Chtkrch, to record their sentiments and 
feeling towards him. The dignity and 
affability with which, during a period of 
nearly sixty years, he supported and graced 
the station which he held in this Ca£edral 
Church; the nnrendtting diligence and 
fidelity, the wisdom ^nd firmness, the 
urbanity and moderation, with which he ' 
watebed over its interests, ana sustained 
its credit; together with the seal and 
vigilance with which he engaged in the ad¬ 
ministration of its spiritual concerns; were 
such as at once to excite admiration, 
respect, and love, and to tluow a brilliant 
lustre over hit name and character. The 
present Dean and Chapter can never lose 
the recollection of bis long and faithful 
serrioes, nor of his numerous and estimable 
ChHsdim vinues; and t^ey have the 
highest^ gratiflcati<m, io the midst of tbeir 
regret, of placing upon record this me¬ 
morial of Ira excelled, and this tribute 
of their esteati and affection," 


OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred March 8. 

M. A. 

Bilton, William, Christ Church. 

Byrth, Rev. Thomas, ^Magdalen Hall. 
GrifiUh, Rev. Edward, Exeter C<dlcge. 
Jones, Rev. Henry, Exeter College. 
Tucker, Rev. Charles, Wadham College. 

B. A. 

Hudson, Thomas Davison, Exeter College. 
Southwell, Marcus R. Exeter College. 

March 15 . 

B. D. 

Chisholm, Rev. Georg . Worcester College. 
Fox, Rev. John, Provost of Queen's Coll. 
Xing, Rev. John Win. Corpus Christi Coll, 

H.A. 

Agg, Wm. John, Pembroke College. 
Baldwin, Edward, St John's College. 
Eddy, Rev. John, Trinity College. 

Genesee, Rev. Maximilian, Queen's Coll. 
Hood, Rev. Elisha Wm. Wadham College, 
Trevelyan, George, Merton College. 
Woodhotase, Rev. E. Pembroke College. 

B. A. 

Drummond, William, Trinity College. 

March 16. 

D.D. 

Chisholm, Rev. Georgy Worcester CoUegc^ 
Fox, Rev, John, Froflm of Queen’s ColL « 
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B.D. 

L<nrd) Rev. 8. CurlewU, Wadham College. 
March 22. 

B.D. 

Shnibb, Rev. H. Fellow of C. C. Coll. 

M. A. 

Rev. Richard, Magdalen Hall. 
Hanoaot Rev* Thomas, Queen*i College. 
Homdqo, John, Exeter College. 

.B.A. 

Bevan, Chades-D^res, Balliol College. 
Blake, William John, Christ Church. 
Gladstone, Thomas, Christ Church. 

Home, John, Exeter College. 

Mahon, Rt. Hon. Philip Henry, Viscount, 
Christ Church. 

The Public Examiners, nominated in 
the room of those gentlemen who have 
continued in office for the period fixed by 
statute, arc, 

In Liieris Ilumamoribut. 

The Rev. Janies Thomas Round, M. A. 
Fellow of BaJliol College. 

The Rev. Wm. Beach Thomas, M. A. 
Scholar of Pembroke College. 

fn DitcipUnh Mathefnatirit et Phyaicit. 
Thditev. Augustus Page Saunders, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

The Examiners appointed by 
Trustees of Dean Ireland's Foundation, 
arc, the Rev. Dr. Bull, Student of Christ 
Church j the Rev. Mr. Symons, Fellow of 
Wadham College; and the Rev. Mr. Keble, 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Henry Griffith, B, A. of Jesus College, 
is admitted Scholar of that Society. 

Mr. ^harlcs Wellsi Mr. Newton Burton 
Young, Mr. William Henry Newbolt, and 
Mr. Andrew Douglas Staqioole, areadmitted 
actual Fellows of New College. 

The Rev. George Davies Kent, M. A. is 
admitted a Probationary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College; and Mr. George Edward 
Deacon, of the county of Hants, Mr. 
Charles Balstoii, of the county of Kent, 
and Mr, Frederick Holme, of the county 
of Gloucester, are admitted Scholars of 
the same Society. 

Mr. Travers Twits, Commoner of Uni¬ 
versity College, Is elected a Seholar of thot 
Society, on the Bennett foundation. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrcii ccn^emd March 1. 

B. A. 

Cockshott, Henry Trinity College. 

^Howard, Thos. Smlft, Emnumuel College. 
* Mille, Thomas, Clare Hall. 


Tya^, William, St. John's *i^ 0 llege. 
T^wr, William, Catharine Halt 
White, WUUam, Trinity College. 

March 7. 

B.a 

Blake, Robert Ferrier, Caius College. ‘ - 

Browne, R. G. Suckling, St. John’s Coll. 

M, A. 

Bull, William, Downing College. 

Robson^ Rev. R. Swann, Catluuinc ,Hall. 

^ B. C. L. 

Jackman, William, Trinity Hall. 

Phillippsy John, Trinity Hall. 

B.A. ' 

Franklin, Henry 11. Corpus Christi Coll. • 
Merewetber, Rev. J. Gueen's ColL Oxford. 
Twycross, Rev. John, Trinity ColL Dublin. 

March 20. 

M. A. 

Sl Aubyn, Edward, Trinity College. 


Clascal Tripoi —1827. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Da. Kennedy, St. John’s College. 
Hovenden, Trinity College. 

Butterton, St. John's College. 

Percy Smith, Trinity College. 

Chat6eld, Trinity College. 

Hoare, St. John’s College. 

«Jorrett, Catherine Halt. 

Rees, ' Sl John's College. 

Cams, Trinity College. 

Talbot, ' Trinity College. 

Walford, Trinity College. 

Braine, Trinity Crflege. 

Cleasby, Trinity 

Robson, Trinity College. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Da, CoUyer, Trinity College. 

Appleyard, Caius College. 

Appleton, Trinity College. 

Vinali. Catherine Hall. 

Kem|mome, St. John's College. 

Peacock, St John's CoUe^ 

THIRD CLASS. 

Da.Spyers, St John's College. 

Willan, St. Peter's College 

Charleswortb, Trinity College. 

Paul, 8t. John's College, 

Cottingham, Clare Hall. 


The Chancellor's gold medals for the 
two best proficients In classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of^ts, 
are a^ludgetl to Mr. Benjamin Hall Ken¬ 
nedy, of Sl John's, and Mr. Valentine 
Fowler Hovenden, of Trinity College. 
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The Vice-Ch£tncellor and other ottdal 
electors of Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Schola#i 
ships, have (.^iven notice, in puttnance of 
the 13th regulation of Ae Senate, bear¬ 
ing date the 1-lth of March, 1826, that a 
premium of 50/. will,be given for the best 
dissertation ** On tfie Character and Au^- 
thorily of the 7'argum of Jonathan on the 
Propftecy of Isaitgiy with a particylar 
fence to those Passages wHAi relate to the 
Messiah *'—The dissertations are tok be in 
Latin; t!ie candidates must have taken 
their 6rst degree; and the exercl<fes are to 
be sent in (with motto and paper contain¬ 
ing tlie author's name sealed up in the 


usual manner) to the Vice Chancellor, on 
or before the tirst day of Decmber next 
The subject of the Seatonian Pnze Poem 
for the present year, is—** The Marriage 
at Cana tn Galilee** 

William Williamson, Esq. B. A. of Clare 
Hall, is elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
Society. 

James Prince Lee, of Trinity 
elected University Scholar on 
veil’s foundation. 

The llcv.Robert An4KW'Sj^jNjwff7md 
the Rev. Henry Fcaron,^B.*A. of Emma¬ 
nuel College, are^Am^JPellows on the 
foundation of th^^ociety. 


ORDINATIONS IN THE DIOCESES OF 


Bangor .. • Jan. 25 

Bath and Wells . Dec. 31 
Cfiichester .Dec. 21 


Lichfield^ Ccv. Jj 

Lincoln ■••••••• Mar. 11 

London Dec. 25, Mar. 11 


Qjford .Dee. 24 

Winchester Dec. 17 

Worcester Dec. 4, Feb. 2 


Adams, Richard Leonard, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford • • D. Oxford 
Adams, Samuel, B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge .. P. Lincoln 

Adency, John, B. A. (lueen's Coll. Cambridge .P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Aitcheson, David, M. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford •••••«#• D. Oxford 

Alexander, Daniel, M. A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford •••••• P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Allen, William Je^ys, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge P. Bath and Wells 

Anderson, Andrew, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge.D. London (Dec. 254 ) 

Appleton, Robert, B. A« Pembroke Coll. Oxford .P. Oxford 

Apthorp, George Frederick, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Camb. D. Lincoln 

Baker, George, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford .. D. Bath and Wells 

Barnard, Marl^nd, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Bathurst, Charles, S. C. L. All Souls' Coll. Oxford •••••• P. Oxford 

Bayne, Thomas Yerc, M. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford.. P. Chichester 

Bazely, Charles Henry Baker, B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge P. London (March 11.) 
Best, Samuel, B.A. King's Coll. Cambridge F. Winchester 

Beat, Nathan, B. A. B^liol Coll. Oxford .. P. Chichester 

Biddulpb, Theophilus, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford . P. Oxford 
Birrell, Alexander Peters, Literate for the Colonics «••••• D* London (Dec. 25.) 
Blenkinsop, William Thomas, B,A. St, Alban Hall, Oxford P. Winchester 
Blissard, John, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ••«••• D. Lincoln 
Boone, James Sfaergold, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford «. D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Bramston, John, M. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Brooks, George WiUiam, B.A, Christ Church, Oxford .. D. L'leoln 

Brown, George Best, B.A. Clare Hall, C^bridge •••••• D. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Brydges, Antfiony Egerton, HA. Trinity Colt. Cambridge D. London (March 11.) 
Buckle, Matt. Hughes George, B. A. Wadham Coll. Oxford P. Oxford 

Burgess, Henry, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambrij^gc.D. Winchester 

Burnaby, Gustavus Andrew, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Camb. P. Lincoln 
Butchers, Marcus Grigson, B»A* Brasennose Coll. Oxford P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Calthrop, Henry, B.A. Cor((tM Christi Coll. Cambridge •• D. London (March 11.) 
Campbell, James Thomas, B.A. Queen's CoU. Cambridge P. Lichf. Ik Cov. (Jan. 7.) 
Caunter, John Hobart, St.Peter's Colk-Cambridge P. * London (March 11.) 

Chapman, John, B. A. King's ^IL Cambridge .. • • D* Lincoln 

Churton, William Ralph, M.A.^'Oriel Coll. Oxford •«•••• P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Clissold, Stephen, M.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge.. D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Cooper, Phihp Arden, B. A. Oriel Coll Oxford .. D. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Cooper, Charlm Beanebomp, B. A. University Coll. Oxford P. Lincoln 
Cox, WIlHam K^rward, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford .. D. Oxford 
DanJeS, Gecb 1wwlc)t Bamfyide, B. A. Caius Coll. Camb. P. hnd Wells 
Paniell, Hratjr retcr, B.A. Trinity Coll, Cambridge •••« P. Binh and Wells 
Davey, Tl^omaa^ Litmte'for the Colonies...D. London (Dec. 25.) 
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Drummond, James, M. A. Christ Church, Ozfiggp ..P, Londcm (Osc* f5.) 

Dunn, Salisbury, B. A. St. John's CoU. Cambria^ v P, London fJOoCf S5») 
Dyke, Henry Thomas, B.A. OHel CoU. Oxford D. London (Bfarch IL) 

Earle, Fred. Cuthb. Beresford, B.A. St John's Coll. Camb. D. London (March 11.) 
Edwardes, Fred. Franc. M. A. Corpus Christ! CoIL Oxford D. London (Dec. 25.) 
Edwards, Joseph, B.A. Trinity ColL Cambridge •••••• F* London (Dec. 25.) 

*~liUam May, B. A. Chrirt Church, Oxford .. D. IJncoln 

B.A. Catharine HaU, Cambridge ••»••••» P. Lincoln 
John, S.C. L. Wadbam CoU. Oxford .v •. , Chicheafir 

, Literate for the>Colonies ... D.' London (Dee. 25.) 

PaithMUpFeafUnaiid, B.A. St John's ColL Cambridge.. • • P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Falcon, Willl8hi,^A!A;,St. John's CoU. Cambridge P. Lincoln 

Faught, George7m^m,|or the Colonies.P. London (Dee. 25.) 

Fearon, Henry, B. A. ^Emmanuel CoU. Cambridge «••••• D. Chichester 

Ferrers,Proby John, B.A. Oriel ColL Oxford ..P. Winchester 

Foskett, Thomas Moore, B. A. Exeter CoU. Oxford • • • • P« Chichester 
Foster, Richard, B.A. St John's ColL Cambridge •••••• D. London (March 11.) 

Foster, William, B.A. Trinity CoU. Cambridge ••••.••• D. Winchester 

Fox, John, B. A. Corpus Christ! ColL Cambridge •••••• P. Lincoln 

Freer, Jolm Lane, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ..P. Worcester (Dec. 4.) 

Friend, Charles, Literate for the Colonies...D. London (Dee. 25.) 

GaiukeU, John, B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge . • P. Lincoln 
Garbett, James, M. A. Brasennose ColL Oxford •••••••• D. Oxford 

Getley, Matthew, B. A. Lincoln CoUege, Oxford .D. Worcester (Feb. 9^) 

Gilpin, Bernard, B. A. Queen's ColL Cambridge.. • • P. Lincoli^ 

Glover, James David, M. A. St John's ColL Cambridge • • P. Lincoln 

Goode, Alexander, M. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford ...••• P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Gower, Anthony Hesketh, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford.. P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Green, Richard, B. A. Emmanuel CoU. Cambridge.P. Chichester 

Green, Cecil James, B. A. Pembroke CoU. Cambridge . • D. Chichester 
Gregory, Henry, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford •••••••• P. Oxford 

Grice, William, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge •••••••• D. Lincoln 

Hadley, James, B.A. Wadhant^^lL Oxford .. P. Oxford 

Hacnsal, Charles Lewis Frederick, Literate for the Colonies P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Hall, William, B. A. St Peter’s Coll. Cambridge • • •.«t P. Chichester 

Hall, John Cedi, S. C. L. Christ Church, Oxford .D. Oxford 

Hambleton, John, B. A. St Edmund HaJl, Oxford.. P. London (Dec. 25.! 

Hammond, WUUaro, B. A. Queen's ColL Cambridge • •«• P« London (Dec. 25.) 
llannam, Edward Pett, B. A. St John's ColL Cambridge P. London (Dec. 25.j 

Hardy, Charles, B. A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge.D. Chichester 

Harrison, WUliam Fraser, B. A. Magdalen ColL Oxfor^ • Ft* Oxford 
Hawkins, W. Bcntinck Lethem, B. A. Exeter ColL Oxford P. London (Dec. 95.) 
llelller, Thomas Shaw, M. A. Lincoln CoU. Oxford Oxford 

Henning, Edward Nares, B. A. Worcester CoU. Oxfiwd • ». &- -Dath and Wells 
Herbert, Henry Arthur, B. A. Trinity ColL Du^n ••••«» IW' LIchf. 9e Cot. (Jan. 7.) 

Hodge, Henry Yen, 'B.A. Exeter ColL Oxford '.. Lincoln 

Hope, Thomu, B. A. University CoU. Oxford •••«••. ADk fiath and \|foUa 

Hornby, Thomas, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford.. Cbicfaester 

Hughes, James, B.A. Jesus ColL Oxford P* Oxford 

Hussey, Robert, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford.****^f* 

Jackson, James, B: A. Brasennose CoU. Oxford.LichL ft Cot. (Jan, 7.) 

Jones, Hugh Wynne, B. A. Magdalen CoU. Cambridge .7^. Bangor 
Kempthom, John, B. A. St John's CoU. CambrUc^i • •«JX Llcht ft Cot. (Feh. 11.) 
Kerr, Mark Henry James, B. A. Trinity ColL CanMge ; 'P. f.fiondon (Dec. 25.) 
Kcn4 Geoirge DaTls, B. A. Corpus ChristI CoU. Qimi?'.« D. Lincoln 

KItson, Edward, B.A. BaUiol ColL Oxford.D. Oxford 

Korck, Chrisdiin Lewis, Literate fort^ Colonies D. Lqndon (March II.) . 

^f^ngJ*!^, Edward,B.A* Jesus ColL 'Cambridge P. .Chichester 

Langford, W. Watson J. A. B. A. Trin. CcXL Cambridge.. P. Oxforil 
Larken, William F^iln, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambrid^ . • • • D. London 

James, B.A.Ti^yCoU. Dublin..,***,.. D» 

Le^, Henry, B. A. Bhrist Church, Oxford ••****•*•** • D. _ 

Leggt, Henry, 8.C.L. All Souls* C^L Oxford **•••••*•« Ds' Oxfom • 

Lcudi^ John Alban Hall, Oxford^ • • * • P. Balh and WeUs 

«»j«* ««* i&ifte 


25.) 
t (Jan. 7.) 
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Lewi 4 > John Ueatley, B. A. Clare Hal^Cambridge.D. 

LitUer, John, M. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cmbridge ..O. 

Livesey, John, B. A. St. John's Coll." Cambridge •••••••• 1>. 

Lloyd, Hugh, B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford... P. 

Lockwood, John WUliam, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford •• P. 

Luke, Henry Vivian*, B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge.D. 

Lyne, Charles, B. A. St. John’s, Coll. Cambridge .•.••••• P. 
M*Leod, Charles Middleton, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. 


I«ondon (Dec. 35.) 
CldoheaUHr 
London (Mar. 11.) 
Bangor 
Oxford 

London (Dec. 25.) 
Windiester 
ItfOndoD (Dec. 25«)’ 


Mansel, James Temple, & A. Christ Church, Oxford P. Oxford. 
Marshall, Wm, H, B. *A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge^ • P. Chichester 
Matthews, James, B. A. Wadliam Coll. Oxford .. D. Oxford 


Maurice, Peter, B«A. Jesus CoU. Oxford 


D. Bangor 


Mayberry, Charles, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford ..D. Oxford 

Middleton, Thomas, B. A. St Edmund Hall, Oxford • • • • P. Lincoln 

Moberley, George, B. A. BalHoI Coll. Oxford ..D. Oxford 

Morewo^ James, Literate for the Colonies...D. London (March 11.) 

Neale, Edward Vote, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .... P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Oakeley, Frederick, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford.D. London (March 11.) 

Owen, Frandi, B. A. St. John's ColL Cambridge .D. Lichf. 8e Cov. (Feb. 11) 

Pare, Frederick Harry, M.A. Christ Church, Oxfords**** D. Winchester 
Penneck, Henry, B. A* St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge* • • • • • D. Bath and Wells 
Perring, Charles, B.A. Pembroke ColL Cambridge •*•*.. P* London (Dec. 25.) 
Phillips, John, B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge • • • • P. London (Dec. 25.) 
PipoDr Thomas Earle. B.A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge .. P. Bath and Wells 

Pitman, Thomas, B. A. Wadham Coll. Oxford ... D. Oxford 

Pitt, Charles WMtwortb, B.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford •• P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Plumtre,-Henry Western, B. A. Univerbity CoU. Oxford • D. London (Dec. 25.) 
Power, Edward, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford ••••••.•.• P. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Power, Alexander, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge •••• D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Powlett, Percy William, B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford.P. London (March 11.) 

Powys, Thomas Arthur, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford • • P. Oxford 

Pratt, Josiah, B. A. Trinity CoU. Cambridge ....•••••• D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Price, William, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge .P. Bangor 

price, Charles Parker, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford • • • • D. Oxford 
• Barosden, William, B.A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Rendell, Reuben Spry, B.A. Jesus CoU. Cambridge P. Bath and Wells 

Rhoades, James P. B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford ..D. Chichester 

Robertson, Charles, B. A. St John's CoU. Cambridge . • • • D. London (Dec. 25.) 


Robinson, David, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ..P. Chichester 

Roekett, Caleb, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. Bath and Wells 

Roper, Charles RodweU, B. A. St John’s CoU. Oxford • • P. Worcester (Feb. 2.) 
Round, Jbseph Green, B. A. Balllol CoU. Oxford* ••»*•.. D. London (Dec. 25.) 
RnsseU, Alex. Benn, S.C.L. Emmanuel CoU. Cambridge D. London (March 11.) 
Ryder, Henry Dudley, B. A. Oriel CoU. Oxford .••*.••• D. Lichf. Sc Cov* (Jan. 7.) 
Say> Francis U. Stoddort, B. A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge D. 1 Indon (Dec. 25.) 
Sergisoo, WiUiam, B. A. Brasennose CoU. Oxford *•*.•• D. Chichester 

Sherson, Robert, B. A. St* Mary Hall, Oxfind...P. Oxford 

Shepheni, Edward John, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge •» D. Lincoln 

Shepherd, Thomas, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford.P. Lincoln 

Shnckbuigfaf Charies Vemey, B. At Trinity CoU. Oxford • D. London (March 11.) 
SUaner, RumcII, B* A* Sydney Sussex CoU* Cambridge . • P. London (Dec. 35.) 

Smith, EIQah, Literate for the Colonies... D. London (March 11.) 

Smyth, Arthur, B. A. St Edmund HMl, Oxford *. D. Liclif. St Cov. (Jan. ?•) 

ThmpsoB,'Hmry, M.A. St John's CoU. Cambridge •••• P. Windiester 

Thornton, George, B. A. Trinity CdU. Cambridge.. D. Lincoln 

Thorpe, Henry, B.A. St. JohofoColl. Oxford.D. Oxford 

Thor^ Robert Alder, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford • P. Oxford 

Tudor, Sommerlon, B. A. St Edmund Hall, Oxford **«• D. LidiBfo Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

'WhB. AlfX. Mdoelm, M« A. St. John's CoU* Csmbridge * • D. Lincoln 

Word, Samuel Bromhead, B. A. Caius CoU. Cambrid^* * P* Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Warner, ^ob* .Dunpombe, M. A. Queen’s CoU. Oxford* • • • P* Oxford 

Watto, Rifoc iL A*XinednCol). Oxford.. Db London (Dec. 25.) 

Wdb, Cfaoige, Magdalen CdlL Oxford.D* Chichester 

W^i(Pey, Arthur, B* A. Pmbroke CoU. Oxford.•.*,• ••/• D. Worceiter (Fd»»2«) 
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Whitaker, Rob. Nowell, B. A. St. Jokn'n Cul^ Cambridge 1>. Lolidon (Dec, SS.") 
White, John, B. A. Queen’s GolL Cambridge••••••..« D. Lincoln 

White, Henry Weir, B, A, Jeaus Coll. Ox&d P. Bangor 

Wickenden, William, B. A. St John’s GolL Cambridge* • • • P* Batli and- WeUs 
Wilkinson, John Ferdinando, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D, Lincoln 
Willoughby, Hugh Pollard, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford* ••• D. O^cford 
Wilson, Henry Bristow, B. A. St. John's GolL Oxford «... D. Oxford 
Wingfield, Edward John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford* • • • P. Oxford ^ 
Winning, William Balfour, M. A. Trinity Coil. Cambridge P. Lincoln 
Wood, Samson Sober, B. A. Queen's CoU. Oxford.. •••••• P. Ltmdon (Mar. 11.) 

Wrigbtaon, Henry, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford.. P. I.ondon (Mar. 11.) 

Yate, William, Literate for the Colonies . P. London (Dec. 25.) 


Whole number Ordidned.... 181 

Number Ordained in the preceding quarter *.»••• 250 

Number Orduned in Six Months* • • • ■ • 431 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Prefermetti. Ceunty, Diocese. Patrom. 

Ainger, William •• Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Chester Bishop of Chester 
AahAeld, C. R . Blackenhain, R. Suffolk Norwich Eton College 

Baker, Thomas ^ Uodmill ^ } Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester 

Beauclerk, Lord F. St. Michael’s, St. Albans, V. Herts. London Lord Grimstone 

Blanchard, J. Jun. Lound, R. Sufiblk Norwich Rev. J Blanchard 

Burnaby, Robert.. St. George’s,Xcicester Leices. Lincoln 

Cromer, Cromer { \ W. Windh«», Esq. 

Clark, Isaac ..•••, Dallinghoe Suffolk Norwich E. Moor, Esq. 

Edmeads, John ., St. Mary’s, Cricklade Wilts. Saruin Bishop of Sa^bury 

Elliott, . • •« St Mary's, Brighton, Chap. 

Fletcher, Joseph .. To be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Warwick 
Franklin, Albrighton, V. Salop tichL Gova. of Christ's Hos. 

Glubb, Peter • • • • Clandborougb, R. Devon Exeter The King 

Griffith, John •••• Fulbourn, All Saints, V. Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 

Hadow, W. A,Haseley, R. Warw. Worces. SirEtoundAntrobus 

Halliard, J. . Easthorpo, R. E«or London { 

Harrison, John • • • To be Chaplain to H. R* H. the Puke of Sussex 
Hughes, T. Smart. Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Peterbeo' Bishop of Petert>ro’ 
Irwin, Chatliani, P. C. Kent Roefaest Dean&Chap.ofRoch. 

Jones, W. PitDUUi. Eastbrldge, R. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Keene, Charles .. Canoiiry of Wiveliscombeiin theCath.ofWeUs Bp.of Bath and Walls 
King, Walker • • • • Archdeaconry of Rochester Bishop of Rochester 

Law, Henry , Choncellorslup of (he D i aeece of Bath & Welts Bp. of Bath and Wells 

Pain, Thom. Lloyd St Thomas’, Liverpool, C. Lane. Chestaf | SveqpST”* 

Roberu, W. Jun... Clewer, R. Berks, Sarum Eton CoUe^ 

Rowe, Samuel.... St Budeaux, P. C. Devon. Exeter | * 

Scoresby, W.Chaplain of the Mariners' Church, Liverpool 

Sharpe, J.Brodsworth, V. York. York Ardibiahop of York 

Swanton, F.Piddletrenthide, V. Dbrset Bristol. Dean & Chap, of Win. 

Tweddelt, Rol^. * Liddington, V* RutlanUincoln Preb. of {^d^ington 

Wallinger, W. . • HelUngly, V. Sussex Chiches. Eari of Ghich^r 

WeUe£y,HonG.1lL Bishops Weatmouth, R. Durham Durham The King, pro hoc afo# 

Winning, W. Balfi Keyaqo, Y* Beda Unoeln Trim Coll. Cambridge 

CLERGYMAN MARRIED. - OLpROYMEN DECEASED. 

Smith, Henry, M. A. fellow of St Peter's Barnard, Robert Carey, Rector of Withm- 
ColL Camb. to Miss Morris, of Notdngham. field, aged 65. 
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To CoTTespondcnii, 


Blanclitedi Johiii Rector of MlddletoPi 
Yorkshire. 

Bond^ Charles Frederick, Vicar of Mar- 
gantdng, Essex, aged 62. 

Cobb| Jo^f D. D. Vicar of Charlbury, 
Oi^rdi a^ 82. ' 

Del^ton, C. M. Vicar of Langhope, 
Gloucestmfaire. 

Gape, James Carpenter, Vicar of Croydon 
cum Clopton, Cambridgeshire, and of 
St MichaeVs, St Alban's, aged 73. 

Hale, Henry, Rector of Orcheston Saint 
Mary, Wilts. 

Hall, Charles Henry, D.D. He was elected a 
Westminster Student of Christ Church in 
1779. Inl781,hewasasuccessfulcandi- 

, date for the Chancellor's Latin verse prise, 
Strages Indica Occidentalisand in 
1784, he gained another Chancellor's 
Prise, the English Essay on ** The Use 
of Med^s.'’^ 4 ln 1793, he served 4he 
office of Proctor, with Mr. Carfwright, 
of All Souls* College; in 17 98 he preached 
the Bampton Lectures. In 1799 Dr. 
Han succeeded Dr. Shafto as Canon of 
Christ Church; in 1807, on the promo¬ 
tion of Dr. Randolph to the Bishopric of 
London, he was appointed Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity; and on the resig¬ 


nation of Dr, Jackson in 1809, he suc- 
cceded^to the Deanery of Christ Church, 
which he resigned in 1824, when ap¬ 
pointed Dean'of Durham. He took the 
degree of M. A. in January 1788; ]B. D. 
1794; and D. D. in 1800; He was in 
the 6ith year of his age. By the death 
of Dr. Hall, the vicarage of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire, becomes vacant. Patron, 
the Marquis of Bute. Dr. Hall married 
Anna Maria, the daughter of the late 
Lord Torrington, and sister of the pre¬ 
sent Viscount, in 1794,' by whom he 
had several children, six of whom are 
living. 

Hitcluns, Rd. Hawkin, B.D. Rector of 
Baverstock, Wilts. 

Hoskins, J. Rector of Llandilabo, Here¬ 
fordshire, aged 84. 

Lan;{ley«' Archer John, M. A. Fellow of 
Balliol Coll. Oxford. 

Mair, William, Vicar of Fulboum, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, aged SI. 

Palmer, John, Prebendary of Lincoln and 
Rector of Clandborough, Devon, and 
South Bemfleet, Esacx, aged 75. 

Trevor, Thbmaa Trevor, D,. C. L. Pre- 
bendify of Chester. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Natnre and Extent of the Chris¬ 
tian Dispensation, with reference to the 
Salvability of the Heathen. By E. W. 
Giinfleld, M. A. 8vo. 

SenoBcms, chiefly Doctrinal. With Notes. 
By Geiflge D’Oyly, D.D. F. R. S.' 8vo. 

A Sel^on from the Papers of Addison, 
in the Spectator and GuariBan; for the 
Use of Young Persons. By the Rev, 
E. Berens, M. A. ISmo. 

Facta and Documents illustrative of the 
Period immeffiately preceding the Aocesnon 
of Wflfiam III., referring particularly to 
ReHgioa in England and In France, and 
beaiteg on recent Eventa. By Arthur H. 
Kenney, D. D. 8vo. 

Twenty-six Sermons, of which Bight 
ttt ifpobHshed. By R. Ramidon, D. D. 

8vOi 

OrdfauUioD Sermon, by the Rev. William 
Hot^ If. A. of Jesua CoU^, Cambrid^ 


A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
John Mason Good, M, D. F, R. S. By 
Charles Jerrom, M. A. 

Sermons oa the principal^ Festivals of 
the Christian Church. By John Bird 
Sumner, M.A. Hvo. ^ 

Concio ad Clerum Provindse- Can- 
tuariensis in ^de F.'iulina habita a 
Jacobo Henrico Monk, S. T. P.—Accedit 
oratiuneula habita ab eodem in synodo 
cum prolocutoris n$ susciperet. 

The Protestant and Catholic. With 
other Poems. By Matthew Bridges. 

Sermons preached before the Bdth Na- 
Bonil Schools. By the Rev. F. Rllvert, 
M.A. 

A few Observations on Lord Nugent'a 
Letter to the Rev. Sir George Lee, Bart, 
in Support of the Political Claims of the 
Roman Catholics. . By a Graduatt of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 0 

/ : %e liaTereeelved**C^lLC.”-*>Weapplagd Biegoodfoellnga8 w^ asthe otject of 

**0. Q.’’ but we doubt whether his propoafdon, If it were carried into execution, would 
Author the dhaited end: we therefore do not Insert liis letter. 

. 7 «> will And a letter for him at Mr. MawmanV- 

^' .Wo sl^ avail eanelves of the oUiging communication of ** St. Bi” 
have fw^ved Via^r." 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

t 

Art !•— Liber Jesu /Jiracirffr,' ^c, —The Book of Jesus the Son 

of Sirachf tn Greek; corrected on the Authority of MSS^ and 
Versions^ and illustrated throughout by Annotations. ^^^yCRAEtss 
Gottlieb Brbtschkeider. Ratisbon, }806. [Ho^well^ind Stewarti 
London.] pp. xvi. and 758, 8vo. 

Liber Ecclesiasticus, The Book of the Church; or, Ecclesiasticus : 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, By Luke Howard, F.R. S. 
London, 18:27. pp. xi. and 127. Royal 8vo. 

The Books which are now indiscriminately classed under the 
indefinite title of the Apocrypha, are in fact the remains of very 
ancient devotional and historical pieces, differing very widely in their 
value, and even in their pretensions. Some of'these treatises are 
undoubtedly spurious; others are as decidedly authentic:—some of 
them pretend to have been written under the influence of inspiration; 
others advance no such claim, but arc simply to be regarded as pious 
tracts, comp 9 sed by individuals who could have little imagined that a 
future age would elevate them to a place among the Divine Oracles. 
Thp greater number of them appears' to have been written in Hebrew; 
but the originals have long since perished, and they are only known 
to us through the medium of Greek translations made by the Eg 3 rptian 
Jews. A few seem to have had no higher than a Greek source, and 
were perhaps written in Egypt about the period when the Scriptures 
themselves were translated into that language, for the instruction of 
the Hellenist Jews resident m that country. Eichhom has well re-j 
marked, that it is doubtful whether a single fragment of the devotional 
writings of the Jews, between the retuQ) from Babylon and the birth 
of Christ, would have been perpetuated*\o-the present age, had it pot 
been for tbes^^reek Alexandrian versions. 

Of all thesr treatises, the piadb pow usualijr known by the name bf 
Ecclesiasticus is undoubtedly the most deserving attention. It is a 
collection, withoul. any definite order, of meditations and proverba^ 
rela^g to religite, to morals, and to the conduct of human 
VOL. nt. MO. V.^ * M M 
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generally distinguished by much acuteness of thought and propriety 
of diction \ not unfrequently marked by considerable beauty and 
elegance of expression; and occasionally rising to the stihlimest heights 
of human eloquence. An excellent judge of composition [Addison, 
Spectator, No. 68] has recorded his opinion, that "the little 
Apocryphal Treatise, intitled The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, 
rrould be regarded by our modern wits as one of the most shining 
tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the name of a 
Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher.” I'his Treatise 
is valuable, also, in another point of view. It so distinctly avows the 
limit of its own pretensions, and gives us such clear information as to 
the period in which it was written, that it is truly wonderful that its 
real character should have been mistaken in any age of the Church; 
and still more surprising that the Romanists should have presumed 
to elevate it:.to the rank of «n inspired and infallible composition. 
From the short Prologue connected with it, (of the authenticity of which 
Mr. Howard ridiculously alTects to doubt, merely because it is not in 
that edition of the Latin version which he happens to possess!) we may 
distinctly ascertain the period in which it was written. Tt was drawn 
up in Hebrew*, about 180 years before the Christian acra, by a 
Jerusalem Jew, of the name of Jesus, the son of Sirach. (Chap. I. 27.) 
He made no pretensions to inspiration in his work: on the contrary, 
the Canon of Holy Scripture having been closed about 200 years 
before his time, he Says of himself, " I awoke last of all, as one that 
gkanetk after the grape-gatherers; by the blessing of the Lord I 
followed after, and filled my wine-press as a collector-of-grapes.” 
(Ch. XXX. 25, Greeks xxxiii. 16, Latin.) Nothing can be clearer, 
both from this passage, and from internal evidence, than that the Book 
is a collection from different authors, of different ages, holding different 
opinions, and writing in different styles; interspersed with original 
matter of the Compiler himself. In fact, it is a sort of devotional 
Common-Place Book. The grandson of the authOi', having taken up 
his residence in Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II. b.c. 131, 
and finding his brethren very ignorant of the Hebrew language, was 
induced to translate the pious treatise of his ancestor into Greek for 
their edification, Entitling his work " The Wisdom of Jbsus the Sok 
07 Sirach." With the same benevolent view of affording instruction 
to the Egyptian Jews, the Greek Version of the Holy Scriptures had 
been undertaken by several individuals, at different times, (at the 
interval of a whole century,) and had been completM about thirty 
Tears before the devotional tract we ate. now considering was translated 
^to lii^ same language. The Hebrew original has been long since 
indeed it seems to have been litde noticed by the /cm ibeteh 
M^ts, but to have fallen into neglect, till attention 10 it wea revived 
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by tbe CArittian Fathers, by whom it is first mentioned at the dose of 
the second century. Having become popular from its use in the 
churches, it was at length injudiciously included, without discrimination^ 
in copies and catalogues of the books of Scripture; and so, in process 
of time, was allowed to intrude upon the Canon itself. At the 
Reformation, this evil was in some measure corrected; its claim to 
inspiration was disallowed; and it was dismissed to its proper station 
among the Apocryphal Books. 

The admirable edition of the Greek version of this book, which we 
have placed at the head of this article, deserves to be introduced into 
the library of every theological scholar. The Greek text undoubtedly 
has been much corrupted; and the same remark might be extended to 
all the translations (both of the Inspired and Apocryphal Books) 
included in what is called by the very indefinite name of the SeptuaginU 
Dr. Brctschneider has spared no labour in his valuabl^^ collection of 
readings from the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., fi-om that MS. on 
whicli the text of the Complutcnsian Polyglott was founded, and from 
various other sources* Much interesting matter will be found in his 
elaborate Prolegomena, and in the five Dissertations at the close of 
the volume. His perpetual annotations on the text afibrd evidence of 
great critical ability and theological information, but perhaps exhibit a 
little of that tedious prolixity which is not uncommon in the German 
school. 

The authorized English version of this Treatise appears to have 
been made from the Greek text, as exhibited in the Complutcnsian 
PolygIott-~a text which has, not without reason, been suspected of 
having been rendered conformable in many places to the Vulgate. A 
new translation, made immediately froms the Vatican or Alexandrian 
text, would exhibit this Treatise to us in a purer form. 

The work which we have placed next to Dr. Bretschncidcr's, at the 
bead of this article, has no claim to be associated with his, on the 
ground of its merit. It is a miserable attempt at an English version 
of Ecclesiasticus, from the Latin translation of the Vulgate. Before 
we proceed to justify the character we have given of Mr. Howard’s 
book, we shall make a few observations respecting the probable age 
and comparative value of the Latin text; on which subjects, not even 
the slightest information is to be obtained from The Translator’s 
Preface.” 

The title EccLsstASTious” was never applied to the Greek editions 
of this work, bttt was first given to it by the Latin Fathers, and merely 
denotes that itwas a Treatise read in the Churches tor edification'. The 
expression the “ Vulgate" text, yrhtn unexplained, is apt to suggest to 
att ordinary reader (and perhaps even to a moderate Biblical scholar) 
the trrooeous ctmdusion, that the Latin translation which has obtained 
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a place in the Romish Bible is a Hieronymian version; i. e. that it was 
made by St. Jerome at the end of the fourth century. But this would 
be far from the truth. Five out of the seven Apocryphal Books, which 
are now admitted into the Canon of the Vulgate, were passed over by 
that eminent Fatlier without translation^ The Book of Ecclesiasticus 
is one of this number; its Latin text has descended to us from a very 
ancient version, probably the old Italic^ made (as there is good reason 
to believe) about the middle of the second century. The superior 
antiquity of this old Latin version by no means, however, gives it a 
great claim to reverence. For, in the first place, it was made in a 
period when the Greek MSS. of the Septuagint were notoriously 
corrupted and interpolated, a circumstance which must have materially 
affected the Latin translation. In the next place, the old Latin version 
itself became shamefully corrupted in the third and fourth centuries. 
St* Augustine^ in one of his epistles to St. Jerome, describes it as “ so 
different in various MSS. that it could scarcely be tolerated;” and St. 
Jerome himself avows that “ every one had added or taken away 
passages according to individual caprice!” Under such circumstances, 
the actual result with which we are presented at this day, is just what 
might have been expected. While tiie Greek text of Ecclesiasticus 
exhibits not a few corruptions, the Latin version is full of the grossest 
interpolations: it contains also many alterations evidently made by 
a Christian hand, double translations of the same passage, double 
readings, glosses, and even marginal scholia transplanted into the text 
itself I Such is the basis on which Mr. Howard would (after the 
example of the Romanists) build a translation of this ancient book, to 
supersede that which we already possess! But even had the Latin 
text been less corrupt, we cannot discover upon what rational ground 
he should have deserted the more ancient source. He has adopted an 
error similar to that of both the Greek and the Latin Churches, in 
their modern versions of the Bible;—the one by substituting the 
Septuagint, and the other by adopting the Vulgate \k the place of the 
Original, gives us (to use the admirable language of Bishop Lowtb) 
** a translation of a translation, by which second transfusion into another 
tongue, still more of the original sense must be lost, and more of the 
genuine spirit must evaporate.” (Lowth’s Isaiah, Prelim. Dias. p. Ixxiv.) 
The learned prelate whom we have just quoted, seems to have derived 
his metaphor from a beautiful passage of St. Jerome, who speaks of 
the want of judgment of such translators, as no less manifest than the 
fbllj of a vintner, who allows his wine to become souf by transfusion 
into a fAtVd vessel, instead of preserving its flavour by letting it run 
purely from the press at once into his cask.” 

H... ,We shall not be misunderi^pipd as depreciating the ancient versions 
! either of tlm Holy Scriptures or of the Apocryphal writings* In dieir 
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proper placet and when used with critical discretion, they furnish tery 
important aids to the translator; and both St. Jerome and Bishop 
Lowth are themselves eminent examples of Biblical scholars who have 
derived the greatest advantage from having had recourse to these 
subsidiary channels, when the primary stream has been somdwhat 
obscure. With the limitations which a sound judgment would have 
imposed, a collation of the old Latin text of Ecclesiasticus with the 
Greek, might have tended greatly to illustrate the existing English 
version. In this view, the Latin text is particularly valuable; for its 
very defects as to elegance, its Grecisms, and its barbarisms, render it. 
the more easy to detect the actual readings of the ancient Greek copy 
from which it was made. But Mr. Howard has either been too careless 
to make a comparison of the versions, or too ignorant of the resp^tive 
languages, to make such an examination with benefit to his readers. 
We fear that both of these heavy charges attach to him; but as we 
should be sorry to hold up his translation to the contempt which it 
merits, without alleging sufficient reason for our opinion, we shall 
proceed to give some instances of the wretched manner in which he 
has “ discharged the new, and heretofore by him untried office of a 
translator.*' (p. vi.) 

For the sake of perspicuity, we shall place the Greek (from the 
Vatican text, as printed in the Oxford edition of the Septuagint, 1817) 
and the Latin (from the authorized Vulgate text, our edition being 
that of Lyons, 1669) in opposite columns. Mr. Howard has used a 
Vulgate printed in 1527, but he has neglected to name either the 
place or the printer. He seems to have been sometimes led on in his 
errors by his very corrupt edition, though it will soon be seen that that 
circumstance by no means excuses, and scarcely palliates his blunders. 
It is singular that a translator who makes the pretensions which he 
advances in his Preface (pp. vi. vii.), should have been so careless in 
the choice of the Latin text on which his version was to be built, as 
to throw aside the present authorized editions of the Romish Church, 
printed aAer the model of that first issued by Papal sanction in 1^90-2, 
If the Vulgate thus corrected did not approve itself to his judgment, 
he might have availed himself of some edition printed after that 
celebrated one revised by the labours of the Louvaine divines in 
157S, or after that issued by the same learned body in 1547. If he 
had no confidence in the critical researches either of the Sacred Palace 
or of the Flemish University, he might still have had recourse to a 
text corrected,^ as to its most flagrant errors, by the private labours of 
that learned typographer Robert Stephens, the first of whose many 
celebrated editions appeared in 15^8; but (by a singular perverseness 
or fatality in his choice) Mr. Howard^lhui gone back to a copy printed 
in 16$7,just one year earlier than t^t in which the Vulgate began 
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to^ be purified of some of the gross mistakes which disfigured every 

Eage * 

The first passage which we shall notice, affords an instance of 
the rashness and absurdity of his conjectural cojrectiona of the 
Latin text; 

E^Xov abiKovfitvov fk Libera eum qui injxtriam patitur <lc 

ddiKoepror, icat pq qXiyoyftvxqcrqs fv nianu superbi ; et non acide ferat in 
Ty Kpivnv tre, iv. 9. (Sept) anima iw/.'iv. 0. (Vtdg>) 

Literally—“ Deliver him who suffers an injury from the hand of the 
proud; and do not carry [thyself] sourly in thy 7nind." But Mr. 
Howard ingeniously proposes to read atfeipe for ** acidS” and his 
edition unfortunately appears to have had manu for “ animd.** He 
would read, therefore, acetpe feras in manUf instead of “ acid6 feras in 
animd;'* and translates as follows: ** Deliver him from the hand of the 
proud man who oppresses him, and accept not from him a present of 
the beasts of the field T The Greek dilfers from the Vulgate, but it 
affords* no countenance to this absurd conjecture. Perhaps the 
MS. used by the Latin translator read OJ5E1AC ^'YXIlC HC instead 
of OAirO^YXHCliC: this would make the Latin and the Greek 
correspond. 

Ml} j3ia(ov povv norapov. iv. 26. Nrc coneris contra ictumfluviL iv. 
(Sept) 32. (Vulg,) 

Our authorized version has well rendered this passage, force not 
the course of the river and in the margin, strive not against the 
streamf But Mr. Howard, more “ free'' than “ faitiiful," (see his 
Preface, p. vi.) translates it, Would'st thou contend against tha 
thunderbolt ?'* In another passage he translates corrdscaM' by 

thunder f' (Chap, xxxiii. 10.) 


Av^pcdwor oyaper, pvbos avaipor. Homo aeharis. quasi fabula varut. 
XX. 19. OSqtt.) XX. 21. (Vulg.) 

Nothing can be clearer than this proverb, when the two versions 
are compared, nor more beautifully apposite than the corres[)onding 
members of the sentence in the Greek. ** An unpleasant fellow [see 
the margin of our authorized version] is like an unseasonable ialef 
Mr. Howard seems to have been puzzled by the unusual word 
** achafisf and to have been further perplexed by his copy reading 
non instead of “Aomo." He bas plunged out of his difficulties in a 
singular manner. Having thrown both Greek and Latin to the foot 
of the page, without comment, he presents his readers with the 
** free” translation, in the ^dy of the page —The very 
snontidn of their name is a common jest** The next verse is still 

/ rfi * » ■ * 

#WBe; 
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Afro (H-ofuiroff ^pov diro8oiecp»r- Ex ore fatui r^rohabitur ptroiota; 
napafioh^y ov yap /117 wivp non enim dicit iuam tn tempore Mio; 
avn;!' cy KtHpfp avri;r. xx. 20. xx, 22. ( Vulg*) 

We cannot give a better translation than the old one, ** A wise 
sentence shall be rejected when it cometh out of a fool's jnouth, fbf 
he will not speak it in due se^on.” Nor could we more effectually 
distort the sentiment, and render it eminently ridiculous, than by 
quoting Mr. Howard's version, “ Every fool can take them down with 
a story, for he too will tell one in his turn.” 

K^yo) [2o<^ta] is bitopv^ arro Ego [Sapientiaj quasi jluvU dioryi^ 
trorapovf Kai dr Odpayo>yor et sicut aquaductus exivi de paraemtK 

ctr frupadcKToy. xxiv. 30. {Sepl.) xxiv. 41. (Fu/g.) 

The exact correspondence of the Septuagint with the Vulgate, renders 
it almost impossible to mistranslate this. I [Wisdom] came as a 
eANAL from a river, and as an aqueduct from a garden.” But Mr. 
Howard stumbles again at the Grecism of the Latin text, and mis¬ 
taking ** Dioryx*' {StwpvS) for a proper name, and in defiance of the 
grammatical construction o{ *^JluvU," (otto Trora^ov,) translates thus: 
** As the river Doryx, as an aqueduct of waters, I came forth from 
paradise.” 

We have already noticed one instance of this translator’s puerile 
conjectural corrections of the Latin text. We subjoin a few others, 
which arc still more unpardonable, because he had only to consult the 
Greek, in order to discover that his proposed emendations could not 
possibly be right. Thus in chap. xxix. 1, he proposes preehei instead 
of “prteuafcf,” although the Greek fTrtaxvwy agrees exactly with the 
Latin. In xxxiii. 9, Sept. (10, Vulg.) he substitutes suorun^ for 
“ dierum" although the Greek reads plainly ij/iepwy. In xxxviii. 34, 
Sept. (39, Vulg.) he is sadly perplexed by the phrase “ creaturam 
eui,” which certainly Idoks very queer, and which he unhesitatingly 
conjectures should have been “ creaturam dm " (i. e. domini.) But 
had he tdken the pains to refer to any other edition of the Vulgate 
than his own, he would havje discovered that the true reading is 
and had he examine^ the Greek, he would have fouiid the corresponding 
word “ auuyoc.” We strongly suspect, indeed, that his own edition 
of the Vulgate does not read cui, but “ eui," for evi," (witliout the 
diphthong); but even on tlie supposition that his copy has the misprint 
of the letter (c) for (e), the ermtum is so obvious, that a mere school* 
boy would have been disgraced, had he failed to discover it, with the 
help of the Septuagint, which it was the translator’s duty to examine 
before he ventured on the last step which a judicious critic ever takes—>- 
that.of conjectural correction. Our Suspicion respecting the passage 
just mentioned, receives considerable confirmation, from a precisely 
simOar mistake in the very same chapter, which has given rise to ione 
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ofmost remarkable instances of ignorant mistrandation with which 
yte have ever met. We give the corresponding texts bf the Septuagint 
and of the Vulgate^ that our readers may see how wantonly Mr. Howard 
goes wrong: , ‘ ■ 

Zo^ta ypafAfiartw cv tvKatpiqi ' Sapientia $irih<t in tewpore vacui^ 
trxo\ijs ; Knt o tXao’O'ovpfvog npa^ti . gui wiaoro/ur actu MopUntiatn 

avrov <ro^t(rd 7 <r€Tai. xxxviii. 24. ^ perC^C. xxx^ui. 25. {Fkfe.) 

(S^L) ^ ^ 

The Vulgate cannot be better rendered than by our authorized 
version of the Greek—“ The tvisdom of a learned f^an [or a scriAe] 
cometb by opportunity of leisure; and .he that hath .little business, 
shall become wise.” Mr, Howard’s copy, however, has scribe" 
instead of ” scriba;" the diphthong, as before, being omitted, a very 
usual mode of spelling in' MSS. and early printed editions. This word 
{scribeJ he liasvnistaken for the imperative form of a verb, instead 
of the possessive case of a noon, notwithstanding the plain reading of 
the Septuagint (^ypapparstMts) renders ambiguity next to impossible! 

- Having begun to blunder thus egrcgioualy, he finds himself in want 
of an accusative case to follow his supposed verb; and he immediately 
calls one into existence by the magic wand of conjecture. " Lege 
sapiential]" is his note, in p. 94;^although again the Septuagint 
would have shamed a decent critic out of a correction made for die 
mere purpose of enabling him to construe a passage which he himself 
had spoilt. Mr. Howard’s translation ^is now made without further 
difficulty; scribz sapieiUiayi is, clearly enough, write wisdom^ or, as be 
renders it more freely, “ Employ thy leisure in writing of wisdom; he 
that is excused the drudgery of labour, should be gaining knowledge 
bystudy.’\ 


/9rXos TTsirtpyos €v prjptp'trapKos, Sagitta igfxtt femori carniSf sic verm 
ovTsts \oyoe €P KotXig pwpov, xix.l2. bu^in cordestulti xix. 12. (Vulg,)^ 

wo ‘. n 

This proverb represents the impatience of a fooT ci tell a secret, as 


being equal to the anxiety of a wounded man to €||itract an arrow 
from his flesh. ^ Our translators hav6 well rendered it, in the margin, 
As an arrow thjSt sticketh ik a majNt^s thioh [literally * the thigh 
of the flesh’], so is a word,within a fool's heart,” Mr. Howard’s 


incorrect Vulgate seems to have read ** canis" for ** camisf (unless, 
indeed, the error be one of his own coining). A more pure edition, or 
the corresponding word eapKoft might at once have put him right, had' 
be not been too idle to refer to the Gree^; but he has preferred to 
Utuider upon a mistranslation^*' As an arfow sticking in tub fibsk 
OF A HOUVD, Ac.!!” and then, (conscious that his absurd version must 


be unintelligible,) he adds the following words, without the sUghtest 
marrant from his iextl 0 ^** the hvutbe witt soon draw it out 1" 
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To chap. li. ** tboti didst lift me up but otiKe (w^ieh 

ought to h'avo-Weair^dered, rfiou haqt'exaited my hahitaii^ im 
earth,**) there is a sagacious npte^ stating that **^tfai8 tdiplies 
writer had^ been conRned in a prison beneath theletel of the/ground** • 
Even the words of the Vulgafe im^y no ^pcK.thing; but jMir. Howard 
ought to have made himself [acquainted with tb»*fact| that the^'6^reeJt 
has not a syllable ^aboyt a ^^habitbtionf^bxit that this is"one of those ' 
passages in which critics, have detected the Latin translator as having 
used a corrupt 'X?reek MS., or having mistaken the word ocirrreKiv 
(habitation) for tKereiay (supplication); the actual passage being, ^ 
“ I lift up uiy sttpplicaiidii from the earth."—(See our authorised« 
version, citap. li. 9.) 

In chap. xxvi. (verse 15 of the Greek), a passage occurp, # 
which Our authorised translators found no difficulty, and in which the 
Latin is so plain that a child migiit interpret it. The phrase in the 
Septuagint is, Xopic and in the Vulgate it is exactly the “ 

same, ” Gratia super gratiam;** literally, “ grace upon grace/* or more 
elegantly, as in our version, double grace,*' But Mr. Howard ' 
ruralizes on the passage, and ibndcrstands his author to mean ** ah 
HOUR UPON THE GRASS;" or, as he more freely translates it, an houifs 
recreation r* That we maynpt charge on the translator greater absur¬ 
dity that is fairly imputable' to him, wc will incorrect 

edition of the Vulgate reads ** hora super gramtri/^- (as appears by 
a note, p. 65): but this is really no apology for such ignorant trifling. 

In placing the Latin at the foot of the page, he tacitly admits ahat'he 
found it obscure; and he deserves unmitigated ceitiure for venturing 
on a translation, till he had examined some other edition, .or had con¬ 
sulted the Greek. We forbear to expose his nonsensical reAdering of 
the remainder of this passage, merely because his blunders have 
introduced some disgusting ,ideas into a sentiment peculiarly chaste in 
the original. > ^ * 

The, preceding instances may serve to sltew how utj^rly incom¬ 
petent Mr. Howard is to *',the of^ce of a translator," on account of 
his want of scholarship; it is now'but duty to state his want of fidelity 
to his original, as manifested in a less'pardonable manner,—we mean 
his introduction of his private sentiments, on the assumed authority of 
his author. Will it be believed, that a mcmbel' of the Society of 
Friends (for to that denomination we understand Mr. Howard belongs) 


• Thii ridltuloui mistake has clcarhf arisen firpm the contracted spelling of the WSS., 

" Qratia tuper groiim" would ttc wrmti “ Ora sup* gram,** whScJi on ignorant copyist 
Of compositor might change into '* Ora sup* gram;'*, and lh)m thence the transliioo was;. 
easy to ** Hora super gramen,^* But that Mr. Howard ahoul^ hare perpetuated such 4 
stupid error, by transferring H to his Bnglfeh verrion, Is truly^stonlshlng, 
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should give circulation to the well-known objections of that respectable 
body to ecclesiastical revenueSi and should shoot an arrow at the 
rapacity of the clergy, by putting language into the mouth of the Son 
of Sirach which he never uttered?- But such is the fact, for in p. 76 
we read as follows: “ One stumhlmg^hloch'lies in the unjust gains of 
THE ALTAR, ff^o to the man who gapes for these ! Yet, every impru¬ 
dent PRIEST must be meddling to his own perdition," , If we turn either 
to the Greek or the Latin, which is rather more full, we shall not 
find one word about ** the gains of the altar,” or the “ priest!” we 
subjoin both versions: 


[Xpvotov] SvXoi' TTpoiTKoy^iiaros eor* Lignum ojfensionis est aurum sacri- 
Toiy €p6v<riaCovtTLp avrt^, Kai iras Jicanfium; la: illis gui scctantur iliud; 
aibptav aXc^ccrai cv avT^' xxxiv, 7. ct (ntmis impnaiem deperict in illo, 
(^pL) " xxxi.7. (yulg.) 

“ Gold i*’ a stumhling-hlock to them that sacrifice unto it" [i.c. make it 
their idol]; “ rvoe to them that follow it, and every fool shall 2 ^crish 
hy It.” The declaration is a very important one, as referring to 
“ covetousness, which is idolatry,” whether existing among the clergy 
or the laity; but nothing can justify a translator in indulging his 
private feelings at the expense of truth and candour, by giving a 
particular application to a universal prccepu 

Other instances of want of fidelity in this translation occur in 
passages of a really objectionable kind in the original, which are 
palliated and softened down in the version, with a view to redeem the 
credit of the author. Thus, chap. iii. 30, in the Greek, YXigpoown 
E5?1AA2RTAI 'AMAPTIAX, is faithfully rendered, in our version, 
alms maketh an atonement for sins.” This sentiment is not quite 
80 strongly expressed, though it is quite as unscriptural, in the 
Vulgate, “ Eleemosyna resistit peccatis;” but Mr. Howard mis¬ 
translates, and adds, thus—“ alms resist the evil deeds of men," — 
although he allows in a note that ** the Sept, Syr, wfl Arab, agree in 
this place with our English Bible!” 

We might mention, also, passages suppressed without acknowledgment, 
as additional proofs that this is an unfaithful version. Thus the 
4th verse of chap. xx. of the Greek, and of the authorized English 
version (the 2d verse of the Vulgate), disappears without notice. We 
admit that this passage is a highly objectionable one ; but the attempt 
to save the credit of the Apocryphal author by unacknowledged sup¬ 
pression, is extremely disingenuous. How much more creditable 
would it have been to have left the passage to its fate (as our translators 
have done), or to have avowed the omission! * 

Mr. Howard thinks it no liberty to introduce a sentiment of bis 
own, when he imagines he can improve his text. Thus, chap, xxxii. 10, 
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** Ab hail comes after thunder, so is noisy merriment followed by repen^ 
tance,’* The words in italics are supplied hj the inventioh of the 
translator, with the following apology; *'This clause wants its anti¬ 
thetic one in the Latin, which, I aiI persuaded, w^ in the original 
expressed or understood, and which I have supplied.'* (p. 79.) But 
the antithesis is no^ wanting; and if not in Mr. Howard’s edition, 
might have been found, had he consulted a better, q)r had he looked to 
the Greek. Before hail (]' thunder,' Sept>^ will com^ lightning, and 
before modesty will come favour.” 

Nor does the translator esteem it any freedom to omit a passage in 
the original, if it contains a sentiment which interferes with his own. 
opinion. Thus, chap. xxv. £4, " Of the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and through her wc all die,” He contents himself with placing 
the Latin at the foot of the page, with the remark, I have chobek 
to leave this here, untranslated; the only passage of Scripture by 
which it is at all supported, is 1 Tim. ii. 14,” 

We have dwelt more in detail upon a few of the innumerable 
blunders of this work, than we should have done, had we not thought 
it of great importance to expose the very slender qualifications which 
may co-exist with pompous pretensions to theological learning and 
critical ability. Here is a very pretty royal octavo, got up (as the 
phrase is) with all the tricks of the typographic art, in elegant pica, 
hot-pressed, and extra boarded; well calculated to impose on a super¬ 
ficial reader, both by its external garnishment and by its internal 
pretensions. The translator begins by sneering at " the phraseology 
already extant, and by most considered as a model, in the Canonical 
books of our authorized version.” (Pref. p. vi.) With this old- 
fashioned style, he contrasts his own version, which he has the vanity 
to think will be found at once free and faithful, yet not wanting in 
dignity,” nor chargeable ** with the palpable defects of tliis book as 
wc have it in English.” (pp. vi. vii.) That the existing translation of 
the Apocryphal hooks is capable of improvement, we have already 
admitted; but we have given abundant proof that Mr. Howard is not 
competent to sucli a task, and we cannot be sufficiently thankful that 
the translation of the " Canonical books” was committed by Providence 
to more skilful hands, and to a more solid judgment than hisf We 
tremble when we think in what a state the Sacred Text would be 
exhibited, were its modern versions to be submitted to the revisal 
or approbation of persons so ill-qualified as the present translator. 

But we have a still more serious charge to bring against Mr. 
Howard, than that he has produced a very bad translation of this 
ancient book. He adopts a very dangerous and unpardonable lan¬ 
guage, when he denominates it a “ part of the Jewish Scripture,** 
(p. vi.), and when he supposes that ** if the Jews could have produced 
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a perfect copy of an Hebrew original, when they embodied their CanoUf 
they would not have hesitated to include this book with the rest.*’ 
(p. xi.) This passage shews his utter ignorance of the subject. The 
Jewish Canon was settled more than two centuries before this book 
was written; and although “ a perfect copy of the Hebrew original*’ 
was certainly extant till within one century before the Christian aera, 
and probably four centuries^ after the birth of Christ, the Jews 
were never so- profane as to embody it wit^i the Oracles of God. 
Why, then, has Mr. Howard presumed to class it under the hallowed 
name of “ Scripture,” a term appropriated by our Lord and his 
Apostles to writings of divine authority? We are aware that this term 
was now and then used ambiguously, and with reference to works of 
professedly human origin, by some of the early Fathers; but such 
confusion of language was the parent of much mischief, and cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. The existing dispute between Protestants 
and Romanists on the subject of the Canon may be traced to this 
very source. At the Reformation, it was seen to be of the utmost 
importance to put an end to this profane confusion of human with 
divine testimony. Hence Covordale and Cranmer, in their admirable 
Introduction to die Apocryphal Books, in the earliest English Bibles, 
warned the reader to observe the distinction between these treatises, 
and the living and pithy ScrU'Turrs,” from wliich they separated 
them and set then aside, that they may the better be known^ to the 
intent that men may know of which books witness ought to be received^ 
and of which not.” This caution was not discontinued, till it was 
succeeded, in 15G2, by the clear language of the Sixth Article of the 
Anglican Church, in which the limitation of the word Scripture” 
is decisively defined in its exclusive application to the Inspired Books, 
and from that period the term " Apocrypha'^ was placed over every 
column of those merely human treatises, so that they cannot be referred 
to without this distinctive word being submitted four times to the eye. 
The great and good men who commenced and carried bn the work of 
the Reformation, by shedding the light of the Holy Scriptures upon 
the people, were powerfully impressed with the conviction, that, 
** forasmuch as the due estimation of heavenly truth dependeth wholly 
on the known and approved authority of those famous Oracles of God, 
it greatly behoveth the Church to have always most especial care, lest, 
through confused mixture at any time, human usurp the room and 
title of divine writings.” So thought the judicious Hooker. Mr. 
Howard seems to think otherwise, for he has attempted to break 
down the barrier which the Reformers were anxious to establish; he 
has given the name of Jewish Scripture'' to the devotional tract of 
the Son of Sirach; and he has endeavoured to obtain for it a deutero- 
dmonical authority, by hazarding the suppositioi^ ** that the ^ophet 
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Daniel himself, .or one of his nation, like-minded with him and 
employed under Aim, left behind him the MSS. out of which chiefly 
this book was composed.*' (p. ix.) We had thought of making some 
remarks on this altogether new and highly absurd conjecture; but we 
may safely refrain, for it is too puerile to need formal refutation. 


Art. II. —The Claims of the Established Church. A Sermon^ by the 
Rev. W. Hodgson Cole, A.M. Longman & Co. 18*7. 


The object of this discourse is to point out and enforce upon those, 
who have had the benefit of being educated in the principles of the 
Church of England,—that fairest daughter of the Reformation,—the 
claims which she possesses to their undivided reverence and affection, 
as a just requital for her fostering care and wholesome instruction 
during their years of helplessness and ignorance. 

As the subject of an address from the pulpit, this is a theme of no 
ordinary diflSculty. I'he ^rsuasives to conformity are aged and un¬ 
attractive ; they want the charm of novelty; in some instances they 
carry merely an air of apology; and they contain no motives of worldly 
advantage, neither of personal respect, nor of pecuniary emolument. 
They are weighty, it is true, when maturely considered; but they are 
such as reach only minds of a reflecting turn, and deeply and soberly 
imbued with Christian principles. The preacher is, at the same time, 
prevented from acting on the offensive. It would be beneath the 
dignity of his office to institute a comparison between the constitution 
and doctrines of his church, and the systems of dissentftig communi¬ 
ties ; much less to notice the tenets and government of such com¬ 
munities, perhaps their extravagancies and conceits, in language which 
appeals to the passions and excites either contempt or indignation. He 
labours, too, under the further disadvantage, that, in advancing the 
cause of the Established Church, he appears, to a certain extent at 
least, as the advocate of his own interests. These difficulties Mr. Cole 
has very successfully surmounted; the latter by a seeming unconscious¬ 
ness that his motives are liable to such misconstruction, or that he is 
otherwise concerned in the matter than as regards his own responsi¬ 
bility ; the former by imparting to topics, dull and unaflecting because 
trite, the warmth of bis own feelings, and investing them with that 
interest winch a lively portraiture of truth in her full and fair pro¬ 
portions never fails to excite. 


The text is from Psalm cxxxvii. 5, 6. If I forget thee, 0 Jeru^ 
salem^ let my right hand forget her cunning ; if Ido not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, f I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief ^y.^^ It is selected as being descriptive of the 
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affectionate and (if the expression be allowable) the patriotic regard 
which churchmen may be expected to bear to their spiritual Zion—a 
regard due as well on account of her intrinsic excellence, as of her 
venerable antiquity. For, 

<< In the communion of this apostolical church, thousands, for successive 
generations, have perfected holiness in the fear of the Lord ;—have come to a 
saving knowledge of the Christian plan of salvation, through faith in the sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus Christ;—have lived righteously, soberly, and godly in this present 
life; and have had their dying hours cheered by the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
and gilded with the bright hopes of a blessed immortality," P. 7. 

Taking occasion from hence to notice and to deplore the indiffer¬ 
ence with which many in the present age regard the National Church, 
and the defections so frequently made from it without due, perhaps 
without any consideration; Mr. Cole hastens to state the leading 
motives and arguments which call upon the members of that church to 
a firm and consistent adherence to its communion. 

The first ground our author takes is, that the Established Church is 
supported by the laws of the country — 

Laws," he proceeds, ** made by the concurrent wisdom of some of ihe 
most pious and learned Christians that ever adorned the church of Christ," and 
founded on the consideration, that as it is the duty of a parent to bring up 
his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, so it is the duty of a 
Christian government lo promote the cause of true piety, and to endeavour to 
give full effect to the religion of Jesus Christ among the whole community.'** 
Now, ** submission to civil and ecclesiastical rulers is enjoined in so peremptory 
a manner, that whoever bows to the authority of the Bible, must acknowledge it 
to be ei very pahful necessity, when bis conscience will not permit him lo ac¬ 
quiesce in the institutions sanctioned by bis lawful governors." But this ne¬ 
cessity, in regdrd to institutions of a spiritual nature, can exist only “ where the 
State imposes superstitious ceremonies or doctrines repugnant to (vod's revealed 
willit certainly does not exist/* where the Church, established and patronized 
by the State, has all the essentials of a true Church;—when the pure word of 
God is preached in it;—when the sacraments are duly administered according 
to Christ’s ordinance; and when her rites and ceremonies, instead of being 
idolatrous and superstitious, are simple and edif)iDg.’' 8, 9. 

The second ground of claim which the Church has to the attach¬ 
ment of its members is, that, as long as that attachment exists, Christian 
unity, with all its concomitant advantages, is maintained, 

** No duty is more strongly recommended in the word of God, and none, that 
a heart under the influence of Christian love feels more anxious to fulfil, than to 
preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." ** Wherever true 
Christian unity prevails, there will true and vital Christianity be likely to 
flonriA. But to produce this effect, it must be a unity springing from 
rectprocify of religious sentiment.*' Such a unity will extend its fostering care 
to every Christian grace; it will subserve to the progress of true religion,—to 
(he establishment of truth and sound doctrine; it will redound to the”glory of 
our God.aad Saviour, and to the honour of our holy faith, and greatly facilitate 


■VP 


* On the necessity and advantages to a nation of an established religion. See 
Palcy’s Philosophy, Booh VI. c. 10. ^ 
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the propagation of it where its benign inflnence is still unfelt. For the melan¬ 
choly result*! of a contrary spirit we need not have recourse to conjecture; but 
appeal to the sad controveieies that have disgraced and desolated the Christian 
church, hicclesiastical history furnishes us with too many deplorable Instanc-'s 
of the evil effects of disunion—in the mutual jealousies and implacable hatred 
that have subsisted among Christians;—in the persecutions uhto death, and in 
the sanguinary wars with which they have mutually attacked each other.” 
Pp. 10,11. 

In the truth of this representation it is impossible not to concur. 
Animosities, indeed, and excesses of the kind last described, may not 
perhaps again result from difference of religious opinions. But there 
is one mischief proceeding from this cause, which still does and ever 
will subsist, and which is neither trivial in its degree nor in the extent 
of its operation:—we allude to the obstacles which it raises in the way 
of social and friendly intercourse. Dissensions are always violent 
in proportion as our interest is excited upon the subject, and as the 
soundness of our judgment is thereby called in question. And hence 
it seems to be, that, while concurrence in points of doctrine and upon 
the subject of church government forms, or has a tendency to form, 
the strongest union, the tendency of disagreement in these particulars 
(where indifference in religious matters — the liberality of modern 
times—docs not prevail) is to separate and keep asunder one man from 
anotlier, even dividing and determining anciently contracted friend¬ 
ships. It has frequently happened, indeed, that the stricter the 
previous intimacy, the keener has become the subsequent resentment; 
and it is certain, that no where are the melancholy effects of sectarian 
discord so fully developed as when it creeps into families* Disputa¬ 
tions and bitterness then take the place of harmony and kindness; 
suspicion, distrust, and reserve, of cordiality and openness of con¬ 
fiding affection. Courtesy becomes the cold substitute for sympathy. 
That tenderness, which is the balm of life, is dissipated. Home is no 
longer the resort 

Of love and joy and peace, where, 

Supporting and supported, tender friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 

It may perhaps be urged, that where unanimity exists in regard to 
the leading principles of Christianity, minor differences, as upon the 
mode of church government, &c. are beneath the attention of a well- 
regulated mind. But he must be little acquainted with human naturOi 
who supposes that our prejudices, much more points upon which we 
have formed a mature opinion, can be continually, if not systematicUlly, 
offended, without a diminution of kindness towards the offender; and 
can have^ut slight reverence or aflection for the external forms and 
services of a worship with which education has rendered him fhmiliar, 
who can endure to witness those rites treated with contempt, or hear 
them stigmatized a^ childish, superstitious, or absurd. 
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Surely, if the wavering churchman were fairly and seriously to put 
tbes^ considerations to heart, he would long ]^esitate before he made 
the-final plungehe would feel that “ a painful necessity’* alone should 
oblige him to ithe would revolt from being the occasion to his friends 
of an ineritable breach of charity,—from giving a further rent to the 
seamless coat of Qhrist,—from implanting discord in a soil where 
hitherto has flourished the sacred communion of saints. 

After vindicating the constitution of the Established Churchy as 
being in all essential points according to the apostolical models which 
Mr. Cole urges upon her members as a third claim to their fidelity, 
he alleges for a fourth, the consistency of the doctrines of the Church of 
England with scripture. 

It can be attributed only to a marvellous outpouring of the Uoly Spirit 
upon the English reformers, that amidst the perturbations of an ecclesiastical 
revolution, they should not be impelled, by the bitterness of controversy and 
opposition, from one extreme to the oiher. With respect to rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, they rejected those that were idolatrous and superstitious, and retained 
those that were simple and edifying;* and with respect to doctrines, they 
resorted to the pure fountain of God*s word for the unadulterated waters of 
eternal life. They exhibited diviue truth in all its simplicity, unobscured by 
the visions of enthusiasm, and the debasing admixture of mai/s wisdom. 
They brought forward with prominency the peculiar and essential doctrines of 
our holy faith, and described them with unrivalled perspicuity and precision; 
and observed a becoming caution on others less clearly revealed, and the 
reception of which are not wnsidered to be so essential to salvation. The 
existence of one living and True God; and in the unity of this Godhead, that 
there are three persons of one substance, power, and eternity—the Father, the 
SCn, and the Holy Ghost; the incarnation of the Son of God, and his sacri¬ 
ficial death for the sins of men; the influence of the Holy Ghost for the renewal 
and sanctification of the sinner'Sj.beart; the corruption of nature by the 
fall of Adam, whereby every one engendered of his offspring is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil; the 
inability of man to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing him, that he may have a good will, and 
working with him when he has it; the justification of the sinner by faith only,— 
a faith which necessarily produces the fruits of a holy life; and the perfectly 
gratuitous nature of that salvation thus provided for every pf jitent and believ¬ 
ing sinner;—these are the leading doctrines of our Church; doctrines clearly 
deduced from God's word; doctrines of essential and vital importance; and 
of which a clearer exhibition is not to be found in (he formularies of any other 
Church.** Pp. 14,15. 

There cannot, perhaps, be a stronger confirmation of the justice of 
the position, which it is the object of this passage to prove, than the 
iket, tfiat dissenters, who maintain principles in some points directly 
opposed to each other, and hold each other’s sentiments in severe 
aversion, do yet severally allow that their respec^ve tenets are sub- 
itootially expressed in the Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies of the^nglican 

♦ 

* Ue Chn^ of England, as was observed by Charles I., kee]>i the ifilddle way 
betw^ the of aoperstitious tyranny, and the meanness ^fiuiatic anarchy. 
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Church. So exact and full is the impresa which, that church has 
received from the seal of revealed truth. ' ■. ' " ■ 

Mr.’Cole's next-argument is drawn from the Church of EngUdid 
affording to its membeta ^ery^means of grace necessary t& guide them 
to the knowledge of the truths to perfect them in Christian god^iness^ and 
to prepare them for the enjoyment of future glo/y* 

This he makes out by shewing, that the common translation of the 
Bible was accomplished^ under her auspices, with the authority and 
encouragement of King James I.; —that she has duly provided for the 
public reading of the divine records, and anxiously enforces on her 
members the duty of studying them privatelythat the sacraments 
instituted by our Saviour are administered by her in all their original 
simplicity, and represented in their true character without any,super- 
stitious alloy;—and that she has prepared for her members, in tlie 
Liturgy, a manual of devotion, which admirably combines the earnest¬ 
ness and fervour, w'ith the chaste and reverential soberness of sincere 
piety.* The following passage will affectingly commend itself to every 
heart, which is sensible of having possessed relatives who departed 
this life in a Christian’s faith and fear: 

“ My brethren, witli these prayers, yonr ancestors have for generations 
supplicated the God of heaven, many of them from the very seats which you 
now occupy; with tliese prayers they approached the throne of mercy for 
blessings to their souls. These prayerj, offered up in spirit and dn truth, were 
the means of procuring for many of them, it is to Ufi hoped, a penitent and con¬ 
trite spirit, faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ, forgiveness of ^ns, a renewal 
of heart, peace and joy in believing, a relish for spiritual and devotional exer¬ 
cises ; thus qualifying and preparing them for the enjoyment of that pure add 
unalloyed bliss, which they are now participating in the presence of God, and 
in which they will, be delightfully employed through all eternity.*' Pp, 17, IB. 

For other grounds of claim (and they arc not insignificant) which 
Mr. "Cole advances on the part of the Church, as requiring the strict 
adherence of its members, we shall refer our readers to the Sermon 
itseif.t A perusal of it we heartily recommend; and this not only 
for Its own merits, but also because our Clergy will thus perceive the 
practicability, as they must acknowledge the utility, of ministerial 
endeavours to fix, by reason and argument, the attachment of church¬ 
men to the communion in which they have been educated. We can¬ 
not, however, close this article, already too long, without extracting 
another passage, upon which it is unnecessary for us to remark. The 

—---■ 

’ * 1 

* Ai justly and elegantly pourtrayln^ the various beaudcl and cxcellendcPbf the 
common services of onr f^nreb, we recommend with earnestness as well as conAdeoce, 
a DiKOurse'on this subject by the American Bishop Dehon. It is Ih the Arst volume 
of his Sermons, from Ute text, Her clothing is of wrought gold." See also Palsy's 
FhUosophy, V. c. 5. ^ - 

t See also the conslderatioos of a.^Bimilar tendency which Dr. Paley has biqu^ht . 
together jn his Moral Philosophy, Book V. c. 4. 

VOL. IX. KO. V. O 0 ^ 
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clerical reader^ as well as the laymaiii will find in it a theme for serioua 
reflection: 

" To justify their departure from this apostolical Church, many complain of 
the doctrine and character of their minister#* But if the Church hare those 
daims of attachment, which 1 have already stated to you, then surely the real 
unworthineSs of an individual minister would be no justification to any member 
of the Church in quitting its communion. With respect to myself, my brethren, 
I acknowledge that I hare much reason to humble myself before God, for the 
imperfect manner in which I hare performed the duties of my sacred calling. 
]V^ heart sometimes trembles at the awful responsibility of my ministerial 
office, and at the thought of that strict and solemn account which T must one 
day render at the bar of God's judgment-seat. Most earnestly do 1 entreat 
you to join your prayers with my own, that, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, 1 may exert myself with greater zeal, diligence, and fidelity for the time 
to come. 1 would entreat your candour, likewise, as well as your prayers, not 
only for myself, but for roy brethren in the ministry. We hold our treasures 
in earthen vessels; we are men of like infirmities with yourselves; and we 
therefore humbly hope you will estimate our ministry with charity; at least that 
you will not impute to our excellent Church, which is almost without spot or 
wrinkle, that blame which is due only to ourselves.*' P. 31. 


Abt. III.— A Song to David, By the late CHRisToniER Smart, M.A. 

London: Rodwell and h^artin. 12ino, pp. 55, 1821. 

Song to Davids written in imitation of Smarts by the Rev, William 

Bullock, JUissionary of Trinity^ Newfoundland, London; Cock. 

12mo, pp. 47. 1827. 

So small is the bulk of good sacred poetry in our language, that we 
should be disposed to hail with pleasure any addition of excellence to 
,Ae stock. The beauties of thfit fine yet strange production, with which 
Mr. Bullock has entered into competition, are such as might well have 
datfnted a rival on the same theme, while some of its absurdities 'are 
capable of provoking ridicule which few would have the boldness to 
brave. We do not quite understand the aim of the new panegyrist of 
" Hie sweet singer of Israel," in undertaking " an ixp^tion of Smart." 
Had he chosen to endeavour to amend the defects of me original Song, 
for the behoof of such lovers of poetry as would wish to see its best 
energies applied to the worthiest purpose, that of praise ultimately 
rising to the throne of grace,-—the attempt would have been expli¬ 
cable enough. Seeing, however, what we see, we cannot be sorry that 
he did not attempt it; for in his own verses, Mr. Bullock, however 
respectably endowed, shows no evidence of powers equal to the task 
of re-modelling a work of the so many times successful Seatoiuan 
priseroan. An imitation of what is written in another language, or 
in an obsolete dialect of our own, may be easily imagined. Pope’s 
MessigbK and version of Donne, may give an idea of what we mean; 
or tlie expansion of a brief thought or two, Ato a more extensive web 
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of meditfttioOr may be fancied*, ^though we remember no very bappy 
example of such a performance. But bere we bare* neither,a,feeo 
translation, nor r^accfoien/o, neither abridgement nor paraphrase; bjut 
a poem much of the same length* of the same stanzaic me.iref tbe, 
same subject and mode of treatment as its precursor; .with, a^ the same 
time, a wish, on the part of its author, to avoid similarity of sentiment* 
imagery, and expression. We think it an unhappy enterprise, and 
likely to fiul in the ablest hands. 

The circumstances relating to Smart's Song to David are such as to 
be deserving of record. It was known that while in confinement, bn 
account of aberration of mind, he had written poetry on this subject, 
and had indented the words on the boards of the wall of his room, 
while he was deprived of pen and ink. It seems hard to conceive that 
five or six hundred lines, of which the poem consists, were all marked 
down in this way; so, however, it is stated, and the fact is not im¬ 
possible. The composition was subsequently printed, but whether . 
before its unhappy author's death, we cannot say. No copy of the 
first edition has occurred of late years, although Southey, Anderson, 
Park, and Chalmers, were all on the look out for it, and they had 
the richest poetic collections at their command. About five or six 
years ago, the editor of the impression of 1821 (of which the title is 
at the head of this,) discovered a reprint of it in the middle of a quarto 
miscellany of psalms and hymns by various writers. We decidedly 
infer that his exemplar must have been a ri?prtnt, as the original was 
separately reviewed in some of the periodicals of its day; and it would 
hardly have been so noticed, had it appeared among a heap of others 
in the first instance; but we have not the means at hand of verifying 
this conjecture. It well deserved to be put out of farther hazard of 
disappearance; and it was accordingly well printed in a portable size, 
but with no comments, or next to none in amount and value. The 
editor might well say, that the solution of sentences was a task so 
difficult and doubtful" that he dared not undertake k. Yet it ought 
not to be understood, as if the Song were so perplexed with enigmas 
as to be generally obscuret We should rather say that it is darkened 
here and there by the imperfect development of highly proper subject- 
matter, and, in a few instances, degraded by abrupt transitions from 
high to mean topics, leaving, nevertheless, its substantial worth- 
unimpaired. To be sure, at times, we may almost a^ with poor 
Posthumus,— 

» Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmen 
Do tongue and braiu not; either both or nothing: 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie." 

• % 

Simurt hat prefixed “ The Argument,” and thia is sane enough: 
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without it» indeed, we should tometimeB find it hard to know what 
the poet was descanting upon. After an invocation, calling on the 
Son of Jesse, the servant of God’s holiest charge,” to hail and hear,— 
ho deftly touches on twelve points of David’s character. ^ We give 
Utose of greatness, goodness, and strength t 


« Great—from the lustre of his crown, 
From Samuel’s horn, and God's re-' 
nown. 

Which is the people's voice; 

For all the host, from rear to van, 
Applauded and embraced the man,— 
The man of God's own choice. 

» Good—from Jehudah’s genuine vein, 
From God's best nature, good in 
grain, 


His aspect and his heart; 

To pity, to forgive, to save, 

Witness En-g^i's consciotu cave, 
And Shimei’s bluUted dart. 

Strong—in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night; 

And bell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 
To bis undaunted might.” 


Pp. 9, n, 13. 

The Song then celebrates David’s poetic talent, and choice of 


^ subjects: 

** His muse, bright angel of his verse, “ He sunjf of God—the mighty source 
Gives balm for all the thorns that« Of all things—the stupendous force 
pierce. On which all strength depends ; 

For all the pangs that rage; From whose riglit arm, beneath whose 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, eyes, 

The more than Michal of his bloom, All period, power, and enterprise 
The Abishag of his age. Commences, reigns, and ends” 

Pp. 15,16. 

Besides this one great theme, the Argument tells us that the Psalmist 
found others in angels, men of renown, the works of nature in all 
directions;” and in exhibiting the latter, Smart shows much sensibility 


to external objects. We are next informed, in prose, that ** the pillars 
■of knowledge are the monuments of God’s works in the first week,”— 
and, in verse, that. 


“ The pillars of the Ix»rd are sev’n, 

AVhich stand from earth to topmost heav'n; 
His wisdom drew the plan.” P. 22. 


Seven Greek letters, or literal numerals, are then iiarshalled forth, 
to be decorated with symbols of the successive days’ work at the 
creation. This is all too cabalistic for oiir comprehension; if it be 
founded on the text in Proverbs ix. 1, Wisdom hath builded her 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars”—(and no very hard text 
f perhaps,) we leave it to more perspicacious hierophants, to cotiiieqt it 
with the alM|re recondite interpretation. ^ 

'Of an exercise on the Decalogue” it is difficult to make much 
tally with the declaration, except this sublime stanza at the cCmmehoe- 
men^ and of course exemplifying the first commandment: 

t^Tell diem, I am, Jehovah said At once above, beneath, around, 

To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, All nature without voic# or souifedf < 
And, smitten to the heart, Replied, OLord,>Hou AaT."— P.27. 
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It is in the latter ^art of the poenit especidly, thatthe failure oftfau 
gifted man’s mind most evinces itself. The ideas seem to throi^ 
together without selection, there is a conftksioti'df percepdotl, thtle 
bond of connexion, and the most startling introduction of unexpected 
subjects in the midst of grave matter-^and all this particularly wheit 
he intends to illustrate ** the virtues of praise and adoration/'—and to 
give ** an exercise on the seasons dhd on the senses.” Yet here, amid 
incongruous imagery at)d vague expressions of sentiment, hi often, by 
a rapid touch, hits off a happy resemblance of natural objects. .De¬ 
scribing the Seasons, he says, 

% 

** The laurels with winter strive; For adoration ipyrtles stay 
The crocus burnished sttve To keep the garden from dismay 

Upon the snow-clad earth: And Uess the sight from dearth.’* 

It is the tact of a picturesque eye which notices the ermine jealous 
of a speck,”—and thus describes the kite strong in pursuit the rapid 
glade, which makes at dnee his game,”—strong the gier-eagle on his 
sail;”—and, in alluding to fishes, speaks of them as creatures, which 
Nature frames of light escape, devouring man |o shun.” ‘ And in lines 
which themselves are music, he tells us, “ The scholar bulfinch aims 
to catch, the soft flute’s ivory touch.” ^ 

The ** amplification in five degrees” of David's merits concludes 
the poem, apd is one of its finest portions; m\xch of it is magnificent. 
The attribute of beauty affords an'extract, less disadvantageously seen 
apart. 

Beauteous the temple, deck'd and fill’d, 
When to the heav'n of heav'ns th^ 
build 

Their heart-directed vows. 

Beauteous, yea beauteous more than 
these, 

The Shepherd King upon his knees. 
For his momentous trust; 

With wish of infinite conceit. 

For man,* beast, mute, the small and 
great, 

And prostrate dust to dust.” 

Pp. 46, 47. 

^After exhibiting these specimens, it may well consiat with mutS 
talent in Mr. Bullock to find him unequal to cope wiS(|Nueh straina. 
His Song is sensible, pious, imbued with biblical allusion, Toid of 
many of the defeetd of Smart’s, and far more easy of comprehension; 
but it has not the touches of originality, nor the occasional melodyi nor 
the sublime reach of primary conception, which distinguish the model 
b^brehim. 


<< Beauteous the fleet before the 
gale; 

Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 
Rank'd arms and crested heads: 

Beauteous the garden's umbrage mild, 

Walk, water, meditated wild, 

And all the bloomy beds. 

<< Beauteous the moon full on tbe 
lawn; 

And beauteous, when tbe ^I'e with¬ 
drawn, 

The virgin to her spouse: 



iB» * OUginai jimwerwy Hynms. 

We gtve» as a specimen of die new Song^ one of the points of the 
modeitk amplification, which is not without merit; nor can we find 
other part superior to it in Mr. B/s ode. 

** Kind is the/un-beam on the snow; Kind is the judge to oftercy henti 
Kind is the breeze where ferers glow; And kind the warrior intent 
The voice from harm to warn; 

Kind is the cresset on the way; 

And kind to traveller aStray 
The opening eye of ino^n. 

** Kind is the man who acts his part 
To fellow man; and kind the,heart 
That pants the wound to heal; 

Should there yet be discovert a copy of thjP&i^nal edition of 
Smart, it 'wbuld be worth ilbile to ascertain whether some of the 
blemishes have not arisen from ^pographical blunders, and to correct 
them, ere the Song geis incorporated, as it surely will be, in the bo4y 
of our national poetry. 


To stay the thirsty steel. 

• " But kinder he, in Carmel's land, 
When by his servants^ bis demand 
. The wealthy churl lifceadll; 

And when at AbipipC^ment 
Be did his venaefm vows repent, 
And 'stead of taftsing bless'd.'* 

Pp. 25, 26. 



Aet. IV.— OfiginalAmiv^f^ry Hynms, adapted to the PuhUc Sers>%ces 
of Sunday SehooU and Sunday School f^ntons. By Mrs. Gilbert 
{late An5 TAtioR). London: Holdswortfa. 1827. Pp. 76. 

There is no species of composition which seems to be more difficult 
of attainment, and in which so few appear to excel, as thedighter style 
of sacred poetry. Watts has, perhaps, surpassed every one in this 
* branch of writing; and amid much that is common*placc,aDd not a little 
that is objectionable, has produced many hymns, which, for simplicity, 
piety, and poetical beauty, have not often been^xceeded. In our own 
days, Bfon^omery has been as successful as any one, and the Taylors 
of Ongar have furnudied us with many admirable hymns of the simpler 
kind. One of these ladies, who is unHerstood to have been the' 
cleverest, is lately dead; and if her life (written, we belibie, by her 
brother) had not been made the vehicle of much ab'jiTd fanaticism, 
and unwarrantable abuse of the Clergy, we should not have passed it 
over in silence. ^ 

The present work, by the surviving sister, l^vs, however, such in« 
Arinsic marks of the piety and excellence of the writer, and seems in 
^^me respects so well adapted for the purposes for which it is 
diat we caoB* refrain from noticing it. divided intd tlWce 

parti Hymns to be sung by Children“ Hymns to be sni^ in t|t 
open Air “ Hymns to be sung by Teachers and FiTieDds.’* Of 
&r the larger number are comprised in the former descriptioa: and 
GidM^Ft would have equally consulted her own reptitatton, and 
her hsefllneaa to others, if she had omitted the two latter a«nt> ewirdljr* 
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We diaU Uka the liberty of lo doings and shall select two or three 
hymns, wbtcbai^ar to us best calculated to shew thav if the authoress 
will condescend to exercise a little more judgment, she even 
without the aid of her sister, do much to supply one of the greatest 
desiderata in the Christian^ school^roQm and nursery 


Thanki for many Mercies. 


'^Tbanks^he«acs that brings us here, 
WhilwVbo J|W go astray; 

That spares l^et another Jear, 

To this expe<^^day. 

** Thanks for the Ua«mydear and kind, 
Who stiive ourt|H|i to win; 
Thanks that they eW|hvere inclined 
To check us in oor am. 

^'Thanks for the sabbaths we have spent, 
The sermons we have heard, 
for every kind encouragement, 

And eveiy warning word. 


“Thanks that wtaknow the jwfiil sound 
Of life, through JesUs’ name, 

And were not born on heathen grodhd. 
To which it never came. 

^'Thanks if we lend a willing ear. 

Or have a heart to learn; 

^ For God it is who draws us near, 
48td^ves us grace io turn. 

*'Batpoacandmeanottrthanksnmstbe, 
For favoun so divine 1 
Great God, we owe ourselves to Thee, 
Make useUlirelythine." Pp.Sl,3S. 


“And have our praises been sincere, 
For all tliy favours shown ^ 

Then let it in our lives appear. 
And not in words alone. 

“W^hen from thy temple we depart, 
And other thoughts intrude, 

Keep us, in lip, and life, and heart, 
From vile ingratitude. 

“Ten thousand blessings we receive, 
Each moment from above; 


“ We rim and soon forget the qire 
That watdhM around our bed; 

Ffc sleep,—but did we mean the prayer. 
That in our hast# we said? 

“ Lord, to these thoughtless hearts of 
oura, 

Thy pardonin^t love apply. 

And send thy Spirit*B heavemy showem 
To cleanse us, from on hi^. 

“ The Saviour's blood can wash us dean, 
His Spirit keep us pure 
Then, all thy praises we shall mean. 
And then, our heaven is sure." 

Pp. 24,25. 


Yet how unihankfully wa.Uve, 
For such unceasing lovel 


The following ia well wort)ty of being learned by grown-up childm : 
and may iC^kc deeply engraven upon their hearts! 


** After Sermon. 


“ Lord, pity the heart of a ^Id 
Apt ever to wander from nee; 

Our spirits are 6ck1e and v^dd. 

As igild as a wave of the 9ca; 

O how can we bid them be still, 

vanity’s way? 
Bwtatts cap say, IfM 
^Psace, peac^i-T-and the vrinds shall 
obey! 

^ The warnings which now we have 
beafti. 

Already, they mem to have flown. 
Our tbQugd>tshave impatiently stirred 
1b pl^kaiM and plans of our own; 


And thus we shall evernbide, 
Forgetful of pleasures above, 

Unless we are drawn to thy side^ 

By powerful, wonderful love. 

“ Yes, speak, and thy Spirit impertJnr 
Thai mercy,^of matmM the brnt,^ 

And each, with a {wmtent heart. 

Shall fly like>a dote to thy b^elsts 
No more as a wave of the ape, 
Frothed over with vanity's sp^» 

But peace shall be spoken by Tnee, 
And we, like the winds, shall obsy.^ 

Pp. 38,'82. 
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4aT.V.— Church's Hope*' or a late Repentancecwmdered, in a 
Sermon, by the Rev. J. £. N. MoLESWOATir, Curate of Millbroek. ^ 
. Bivingtons, London, 1627* 

The circumstances which gave rise to this Sermon are not without 
interest, and we cannot do better than relate them in the'words of the 
excellent author. 

* 

Francis Proudley, who had been executed at Winchester fq^hotse stealing, 
on the 24th of March, was brought to Millbrook for interment/ 

He had connected himself with a gang of Gipsies, from whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts of his friends, he refused to withdraw hinis^, till at length his 
offences brought him to that end, to which the lawless hjim of the company 
he kept, and the irregular propensities ‘ that inclined llp to such company, 
might be expected to conduct hin^ 

Blit crime and debasement hadr not been able to extinguish the sparks of 
natural and parental affection. Our mind’s eye turns with pleasure and re- 
fireshment to the gleam of light which develops kself amidst the darker hues of 
such Q character as is presented in the voluntary associate of vagrants, and we 
may add, the self-destroyed victim of lawlessness and neglect of religion. It is 
grateful to discover bursting forth, in spite of the clouds of corruption and 
habitual guilt, gleams of those lovelier and brighter affections of our fallen 
nature which may yet be said to bear the impress of the Divine Image, and 
indicate His planting and fostering bapd. 

Proudley’s child, aged two years, had, about a twelvemonth before, been 
buried in Millbrook church yard. And now, under the deeper and better 
feelings which the approach of death seemed to have revived, and which are 
stated by the public journals to have manifested themselves in expressions Of 
penitence, and resignation to his fate, his heart beat strongly with the affections 
of a father. 

He entreated as the only comfort (save those of Religion) which could be 
imparted to him, that he might he assured, before his death, that his mortal 
nmains should repose beside those of his child, llis wife, to gratify this 
desire, walked over from Winchester to Millbrook, requested the necessary 
permission. 

* Much attention was excited by this funeral, and multitudes assem¬ 
bled to witness it. There is indeed in the above relation ** traits of 
feeling which come home to the hearts of people of all conditions, and 
irresistibly claim their sympathy.” The Curate of Piilibrdok, with a 
zeal and jqdgment which, we trust, will be manifest every day more 
and more amongst the Clergy of our CliuM, seized the opportunity 
of speaking a word in season. When the cars of his flock were thus 
Ippened, he called upon them to contemplate oeath coupled with cams. 

He takes as his text the <leclaration of our Saviour .to the 
the cross, ** Eerily / say unto thee, To-day sfsalt iko»/be with me in 
Parmdise” He citqs the following passage in the Burial Service pf 
oor Church,— We meekly beseech Thee, O Father, to raise fr<m 
the deeth tf sin, unto the life of righteousness, that wlsen we shall ikpart 
this Ufe^ we may rest in Thee, as our hope is, this our brcfther dpih»'* 

He .foot examines the nature of the hope here expressed by the 
aaui then considers the case of the penitent malefactor. We 
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are afraid we aball not do justice to the alnlitj‘with which the preacher 
hiw perfocxnGd hie task by^the mei^re analyeis wc are about to give* 
He she^ that the intention of the Qhurch, throughout the office for 
the Burial of the Dead, is two-fold; (1) to administer consolation to the 
friends of the deceased, and*{2) to rai^, from the tou^iog^spectacle 
of a fellow-creature called to his final account, those admdnitions which 
so deeply concern the bye-standers, mortal and accountable beings, like 
him who'^deadlnds to the grave before their eyes. After some excel- 
lent remarks he proceeds. 

We do not q^rihthat the deceased does rest in Christ—we only hope —we 
suggest to the survivii^ friends the hope of Christian charity, “ which hopeth all 
thingi*' 

The Church knowelh that there is One Lawgiver, who is able to. save and 
to destroy,” and* that to i|Jim judgm^t belongeth. She passeth her^judgment 
only during tlie lives nC her children, that they may hearken and flee from the 
wrath to come.*' When death has closed the scene, she commits ,tjhjeni ,to 
“ Him that judgeth righteously." She is not insensible to |be dange^ in which 
many of them, to all judgment, have departed this life ; yet over all who 

have profe^vsed the blessed name of Jesus, and have been admitted by baptism 
into his Church, over all such she pronounces the charitable hope^ that they 
may rest in the Lord.—P. 5. 

liiHnite Benevolence end Wisdom may see the case, not as we 
see it; and may discover reasons of mercy which we can neither anticipate nor 
comprehend. : 

Therefore she judgeth not the deceased. She commits him to the judgment 
of his God and his Redeemer. She hopes —she breathes language of 
charity, mingled with proper caution. While she offers comfort to the mourners, 
she warns the congregation of the covenauied terms of salvation; she tells them 
that they must be raised from tlie death of .vi//, unto the life of righteousness^ 
they would rest in God, ns she hopes their deputed brother doth.—Pp. 5, 6. 

If this hope be applied to a criminal, can you suppose, the 
preacher, it is the hope on which the Church would advise you to relj^ 
for your salvation? Who dare say that the sorrow of the cqlprit is 
froth God ? That his repentance is the repentance not to be repented 
of? 

He can scarcely distinguish accurately between the powerful operations of 
terror, and the supposed implies of Godly soirow.” His faith aftd penitence 
are like the,ara[iour of Saul upon David. He has not “proved" them->>liC • 
would not. by dunce go forth iu them to battle. He has had no opportunity dF 
proving them by these tests, which reason and revelation concur in pointing oat, 
at the only proofs of their soundness, upon which wan can with apy certainty 
depeml: namely, their influence in enaming us to resist the ossaukt of tesnpta^ 
tion$' and in causing us “ in an honest and good heart" to bs|||g (osth^^JruHs 
meet for repents^ce. , 

None of these tests can the man who repents onW under the fear of death, 
have to assore him of the reality and strength of his laith, and repentance. 
mutt, therefore, he ought—and so mutt and ought every Christian, wh6 joins^ 
him in entertaining a hope of Am salvation, to mingle that hope with fear an^' 
wiih.humility. 

A life, or a large portion of a life, spent in crime, an^d only conchided with a 
repentance under tne prospect of approaching death* does not indeed abs^ > 
lutely shut the door against hope—but unquestionaldy does present the most, 
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amjul and alarming grounds for fear. We may hope, in tliat charity which 
**hopeth all things," that this late faith and penitence may have been sincere, 
and such as by the mercies of God, and the merits of the Redeemer, may have 
been accepted. 

But we must also in Christian truths and in Christian prudence^ regard that 
as a vety doubtful hope ; a hope, to which no man ought to trust who has time to 
build abetter hope^ and to whom salvation is of the slightest importance. —P. 7. 

We must now tiirif to the case of the penitent malefactor, which the 
author treats clearly and satisfactorily : 

Here undoubtedly there is room for hojie. The expressions of the narrative, 
as far as they go, say nothing a^ to the previous state of the man's mind, and 
we mzy covjeitarcy though we cannot ascertain, that this was his first act of 
penitence. We may say, ceriainlp, th4t if a man’s penitence and faith be in 
all respects like that of itie thief upon the cross, he will be forgiven. 

Bui we find many persons extending the application of the example far 
beyond this. Not content with a charitable hope^ or with a ro/a/i/mnr//assu¬ 
rance, they presume to offer to the most guilty, fiom this example, a certain and 
infolltble assurance of forgiveness. Not content with assuring him of pardon, if 
he fulfils the condillbns pointed out in the Gospel, they presume to assure him 
(and here lies the fallacy) that he has fulfilled these conditions, abd is certain 
of salvation.—Pp. 8, 9. 

Observe in the first place, what this man did, to whom Jesus gave the 
assurance in the text. Consider tlie circumstances and the acts, in which his « 
faith manifested itself. 

He acknowledged Jesus, when, to all outward appearance, he was deserted 
by all—and when, to any but one of strong faith, his power of doing good 
must have appeared at an end ; and even his commission unauthorised. When 
did he give hns Redeemer glory? Even while his cruel enemies were triumph¬ 
ing over him, and when he was ignominiously “ numbered with the transgres¬ 
sors.'’ How did his faith then produce hs fruits? It drew forth from him a 
public acknowledgment of Jesus before men—an humble confession of his 
own sinfulness, and of the justness of those sufl'eiings which it had brought 
upon him—a just rebuke of his wicked companion, and a charitable remon¬ 
strance against his blasphemous revilings—a declaration of Christ's inriocence, 

« iid a prayer for mercy and admission to his kingdom. These works of faith, 
nder such circumstances, were no ordinary proofs. They shewed a state of 
heart which will not usually be found in one who has surrendered himself to 
sin in despite of knowledge and of the grace given to hitn, —P..iO. 

What, then, is the sum of the whole matter ? I 

There msff be especial mercies to be applied to exlraordinar^nses-^iheft 
may be al^ances to be made for peculiar situations. But tn!^ are to be 
applied and made, not bp man, but by God. His covenanted mercies are 
declared on terms, which will not permit us to draw distinctions. 

He promises pardon to the true penitent and sincere believer—But he only 
can assure such persons, as we have considered, of salvation, because, generally 
speaking. He. only can know, whether the faith, and repentance professed under 
tM dfc^d of death are gntuiur, 

V We hope all things—but we also know that we have but one safe and plain 
lUle ttrfollow—/«> love the Ijord our God with all our heart, and all our soul, and 
oft our strength ; and our neighbour as ourselves—to believe, and to trust in the 
:meritsqfoUr Bedeemer, to pray for the aid of the Holy Spirit—to work diliirently 
wi^h' that £^>irii, and thus io show Jt*rth the JruUs of our foiih — ever moving 
onwards towards the prise of our high calling,—working out our salvation with 
fear and trembling, and^euaible that He who hath committed to us talents, will 
assuredly reckon with us, undiexpect their due iroprovemant. Ihat we may thus 
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employ oar lives— thus build our hope for the hour of deathi and the day of 
judgment^ may God of his infinite mercy grant, through Chriat Je8us.<*P. 12 . 

We need not'say that Mr. Molesworth is already honourably known 
to the world by several publications of great tneri^; and it is with 
lively pleasure that we notice this Sermon'; for it shews that while he 
exercises himself in the path of learning, he is anxious to promote the 
spiritual welfare of his flock. This discourse, wtiich thus sets forth 
the doctrine of our Church and of the Scriptures on a most motnentous 
subject, is well adapted for distribution, and we rejoice to. ad^ that 
it is printed with this view, in a cheap foi:m, and may be laid for 4d, 
or 3s, per dozen. 
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Art. VI. — Sermons, chiejly doctrinal, with Notes, By Geobob 
D'Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Rector of Lamhetlu London: Rivingtons, 
1827. ♦ 

Of the immense number of Sermons which are almost daily issuing 
from the press, some are designed for the benefit of the ignorant and 
uninstructed, some for the use of families, and some for students agd 
the better educated classes of society. The same standard, therefore, 
cannot in strict justice be applied to every volume of Discourses; and 
in order to form a critically accurate opinion, it is necessary to keep in 
view the end and intention of the author in the publication of his 
Sermons. This is a question, however, which, in many instances, is 
of no easy determination. The bulk of our published Discourses are 
written in such an even tenor of correct mediocrity, as, if it does not 
absolutely unfit them for efich of the purposes before-mentioned, is not 
particularly suited to any of them. Without being chargeable wi^ 
gross faults, they are destitute of great excellencies; not altogether 
above the comprehension of the vulgar, yet not well fitted to their 
capacities; not quite unsuitable for the use of families, yet not adapted 
to their peculiar wants; not disgusting to the better educated ranks, 
yet not cabhlated to attract their attention, and to edify ihepi in the 
perusal. The greatest number of our Sermons are undoubti^y of this 
description; and though, in a religious point of view, they may be read 
by all with advantage, they are not specially adapted to any of those 
difierent classes of which civil society is composed. 

To this general character the “ Sermons ” now before us for|n»an 
exception. It must» be instantly apparent that they are not intended . 
for the uninstructed, but for those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of education; and we shall now enable our readers to judge whether 
in the execution of this design Dr. D'Oyly has been successful. ^. 

The subjecte of which he treats are, as expressed in the Title-page 
of Uie work, chiefly doctrinal, sudi as a particular Providencarr-the 
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•ternal duration of future rewards and punishments—man's original 
corruption—the sacrament of the Lord's Supper—assurance of salvation 
—modern Unitarianism—the intermediate state. 

On the subject of the particular providence of God, the author has 
two Discourses, in the former of which lie establishes, by invincible 
arguments, the important and serious truths that the power and provi¬ 
dence of the Almighty is over all his works, that the fortunes of indi¬ 
viduals and the events of things arc entirely at his disposal, and that 
nothing can befall us, cither for good or for evil, without his special 
knowledge and expressf*pcripission. But here a question of vast mag¬ 
nitude occurs as to the limits within which this especial interference of 
the Deity is exercised. On this awful and mysterious subject, opinions 
have wandered to two opposite extremes, both leading in their appli¬ 
cation to erroneous and mischievous results. On the one hand, it has 
been supposed that the Creator, having once established the general 
laws by which the universe is ruled, leaves those laws to their free and 
regular operation, neither guiding them by his interference, nor direct¬ 
ing them to any special purposes. On the other hand, it has been 
thought that his arm controls the passing occurrences of life, and that 
every the most trivial event may be considered as conveying a declara¬ 
tion of his will, in terms which we are qualified to understand and to 
interpret. 

In opposition to these notions, Dr. D'Oyly adopts that middle course 
which is alone rcconcil cable with all the ideas we can form of the 
divine attributes, and with the clear indications of Scrijiture. That 
the Supreme Being docs exercise a continual agency in the affairs .of 
this world, is declared in the most clear and striking terms by our 
blessed Lord, when he says to the Apostles, the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered,” and that “ not a sparrow falls on the ground 
without your Father.” This passage plainly implies that nothing is so 
minute as to escape the notice of God, and that the concerns of the 
whtde creation are the subject of his regard, control, and providential 
govemniMB Yet it is certain that this government is^^^rcised in 
such a w^pas not to contravene the entire free agency of man. It 
should seem to be rather by the way of an indirect, than of a direct 
and immediate influence; the providence of God being carried on 
rather by indirectly over-ruling than directly controlling the free-will 
of man, rather by making the voluntary actions of free and responsible 
bein^ conspire to the fulfilment of his purposes, .than* by immediately 
interfering with them. The ** modus operandi,” the way in which tbii 
is efliected, is not revealed, and is perhaps beyond the reach of tbs 
human ikculties to comprehend. The consideration of our ignorance 
M to die degree and method of God's special interference in carrying 
on the designs of his providence, should repretr all presumptuous 
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atteinpta to interpret his will in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
at the same time it precludes us from' discovering what may be hia 
design in bringing to pass, or in permitting each particular event* 
Though we should hold fast the conviction of his constant superin^ 
tendance, we should be cautious how we pretend to familiar views of 
his providence and government; how we ascribe to him those resultsi 
and those views and objectSi which interest us in the low struggles of 
human interest and ambition. These topics are thus illustrated by 
our author:— 

Darkly indeed, through a glass/’ we sea^thing^ now; the ways of Gdd 
are altogether/'past finding out” by njen’s feeble sight; and to no eaitbly 
being has " the root of his wisdom been revealed.” But amidst the thick 
clouds of ignorance in which we are enveloped, we are blessed with the cheering 
light of some great and important knowledge. We are favoured with that 
knowledge of our unceasing subjection to the government of an all wise^ all 
powerful, and ever merciful Ruler, which must impress upon us a deep and 
lowly sense of our dependent state; which must slir in us feelings of warm 
devotion, and animate us to virtuous exertion; which must touch with the sweet¬ 
est hope the bosom of afiliction ; which must instil into us a firm conviction, that, 
amidst the many varying chances of frail mortality, all things are disposed for 
the liest. Above all, we have received that full assurance, on which it most 
concerns us here to act, that " the great Judge of all the earth will do right; ” 
that He is the declared friend of virtue, the determined enemy of sin ; and that 
this disposition will be most certainly signalized in his.final dispensations. For| 
amidst very much that is dark, mysterious, and doubtful, passing before our 
eyes,—one truth is plain, traced through all the works of God, stamped upon 
all His proceedings, enntirmed to us by every thing which we know concerning 
His nature and iTis attributes, and the ways of His providence. This truth is 
that, in the final closing of the great account, in the full accomplishment of 
His sovereign,purposes, in the important issue destined to await the grand 
development of that inscrutable wisdom which ha» directed His whole scheme 
of government; all things will conspire to crown with unspeakable and immor¬ 
tal happiness those who have rightly turned to their Saviour and Redeemer with 
sincere and humble faith, and have earnestly endeavoured to practise the great 
duties which he has commanded.—Pp. 43, 44. 

A subject so ipportant to the feelings and practices of men as the 
eternal duration of future rewards and punishments, presents a most 
commanding claim for a serious and dispassionate c<mideratioii* 
Those who^ave advocated the temporary duration of thal K bave 
lowed two distinct lines of argument, the one founded on tre expres¬ 
sions of Scripture, the other on certain abstract reasonings respecting 
the character and attribqtes of God. To these two lines of gj^ment 
Dr«D. replies in the most satisfactory manner, proving that the first 
is not consistent with the clear and express language of Scriptuff^nand 
that the latter is founded on partial and mistaken views of the divine 
procedure towards moral and responsible beings. It is idle, he argues, 
to object to eternal punishments as incompatible with the justice of the 
Deity!<. inasmuch as we know not the measure and limits of this attri¬ 
bute. For aught we' know, such punishment may be necessary ftw 
the correotion of ptiier beings ranged in a diflferent scale of the creatioto, 
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mortd and accountable like ourselves. The hatred of sin inherent in 
the divine nature may be such as absolutely to require the infliction 
of eternal punishments. Nor can it be rationally objected to them 
flrom -their seeming inconsistency with the benevolence of the Supreme 
Being; for, in the first place, we know too litt e of the design of the 
divine government to make tliis a sure and sufficient ground of argu- 
nient; and in the next place, some traces may be found of a method 
by which eternal punishments can consist with infinite benevolence. 

May not this be part of a great and comprehensive scheme, which, though 
seemingly hard and severe in its immediate bearing, still is, in its general and 
more extended end and aim, mainly and supremely benevolent? May not 
even the immediate effect of such punishments be fully consistent with benevo¬ 
lence in the useful warning thus held out for the amendment of other moral and 
accountable beings? And, after all, do we not know that, in the house of our 
heavenly Father, “ there are many mansions*; " and are we not assured that He 
will “ render to every man according to his deedsf?” Are we not therefore 
fully authorised to believe that the greatest difference will subsist, in the degrees 
of punishment hereafter to be allotted ; and may we not conceive these degrees 
to oe so apportioned, though the duration be eternal, as to suit even our notions 
of divine beaevolence ?—Fp. 62, 63. 

After an excellent refutation of the objections to this important 
doctrine, the author adverts to its practical effects with equal force 
and beauty: 

And is it an awful idea, sufficient to overwhelm the soul of man, that the 
unbending justice of the Almighty Governor will, at the great day of retribu¬ 
tion, allot to every individual son of earth, according as he has deserved, a 
portion, whether pf good or of evil, never to be changed? The thought, indeed, 
of the vast interests which are dependent on our present conduct, of the glorious 
recompense that may be gained, and, still more, of the fearful penalties that 
may be incurred, ought to awaken in alt men the most serious consideration. It 
ou^t to generate in the best of men, a habit of the most guarded watclifulness; 
it ought most especially to alarm the conscience of the hardened sinner, to 
rouse him from his insensibility, to convince him of his danger, and so to work 
upon his soul, as to produce repentance and reformation. But it should in no 
case give birth to gloomy apprehension and'despair. The* almighty Being is 
' indeed inflexibly just, a master armed with terrors; a sov« f-eign clothed with 
the highest,attributes of stern authority; but He is also a kind, merciful, 
relenting pslf|^t; one who will receive with open arms the sinc^|||y repentant 
sinner; whd earnestly desires that no soul of roan should everlastingly perish | 
one who, under the Christian dispensation, has effected a gracious atonement 
for human sins; has opened wide to all the portals of salvation; has promised 
the assistance of his Holy Spirit to those who strive with earnestness to obtain 
edi^ission into His heavenly kingdom. Under these consolatory views, 
afforded in the dispensation of grace from Him who is the God of all mercy, 
ttere is, to the true Christian, to the faithful minister of his Master's will, no 
r^m for despair; there is every 4 iground of humble steadfast hope. 'I'he 
fear of eternal punishment is lost in the cheering anticipation of ever during 
happineuof happiness, to be enjoyed in the immediate presence of God 
himself, such as the heart of man, in his present imperfect state, is wholly 
unable to coiiceive..^P. 70-^72. 


* John xiv. 2. 
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In two Discourses, Dr. D. explains the nature and institution of the 
Lord's Supper, which he very justly considers to be not merely a com^ 
ntemoraitve rt/e, but also the communxqn of the body and blood of CkrU^f 
wherein the worthy receiver spiritually eats the flesl^ and drinks the 
blood of his blessed Saviour; his Christian covenant is renewed; bis 
reconciliation with God is confiriped and ratified; he receives forgive¬ 
ness of his past sins, and is blessed with the sanctifying grace of God 
whereby he may avoid sin in future. 

. We must say, that with Discourse XIV. on Eccles. vii. 16, Be not 
righteous over-much^ we are not altogether satisfied. This is con¬ 
fessedly a very difficult portion of Scripture, and has been very va¬ 
riously interpreted, while no text, perhaps, has been so frequently 
applied loosely and inconsiderately, and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
hypocritically and profanely, I'lie whole tenor and drift of the Sacred 
Writings being to enforce virtue and piety, we may be assured that 
when we arc cautioned against being righteous over-much,” and against 
making ourselves ** over-w isc,” we are not cautioned against extremes 
in respect of true righteousness and true wisdom. Dr. D’Oyly, 
therefore, in common with many others, understands the precept as a 
caution against all false pretensions to these excellencies. 

A person (says he) may be said to make himself over-wise ” when he mis¬ 
takes the ends of true wisdom, or when he follows false wisdom instead of true, 
or when he pretends to possess it in matters where he is leally dcticUnt. And 
so, in a corresponding sense, he may become righteous over-much,” when he 
professes to be more righteous than others, and really is not so, wearing his 
religion merely on the outside, and not inwardly in the heart! or when he mis¬ 
takes the means of righteousness for the end; or when, in some manner or 
other, he follows and exhibits a false kind of righteousness, instead of that 
which the word of God, rightly understood, prescribes and enjoins.—P. 344. 

According to this view, the passage no doubt yields a valuable 
sense, but it is certainly not borne out by the proper and literal mean¬ 
ing of the expressions. We'may observe that Mr. Holden, in his 
“Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes,” considers verses 15 
and 16 aa^k objection started by the worldling against wisdom 
or religion, and thus explains them:— 

Notwilhttandiftg the execllency of wisdom^ the uorldling obiects* All these 
[things] have 1 seen in the days of my vanity, namely^ that there is a just [man] 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked [man] that prolongtth 
[his life] ill his wickedness with perfect impunity, BoWy f such he the rase, be 
not exceedingly righteous; neither be exceedingly wise; strive mt of ter great 
attuinmnits in wisdom and virtue ; for why shguldest thou waste thyself away 
in the pursuit of that which does not profit'* Then comes the answer, ** Nay, 
rather be not exceedingly wicked, &c.” 

VVe must now close our remarks. In the volume before us we have 
found some statements, particularly in the Sermon on man's original 
corruption, which we could have \vislied had been differently worded; 
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blit} in ^neral, we have perused it with much pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion. It is not suited to the use of families, nor of the humbler classesi 
but there is much in it to delight and instruct all those whose educa¬ 
tion enables tbepfi to profit by convincing argument, delivered in a 
generally vigorous and manly style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEFINITIONS BY THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 

Mb. Editor,— Being persuaded that it would tend in some degree 
to general edification, as well as adbrd material assistance to the 
members of our. Church in their discussions with Dissenters on some 
important points of controversy, to call attention to a few of the defi¬ 
nitions given on those points by the celebrated Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, 1 have made several extracts from their Catechisms, 
‘*which I beg to offer for insertion in your valuable miscellany. Some 
of these definitions will please your readers by their truth and pre- 
cisioH'; while others will create surprise from the contrariety they 
exhibit* to the doctrines often preached in conventicles by persons 
professing implicit confidence in the decisions of that Assembly. 

1 remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

London, March 19, 1827. S. 

Q, What is the chief end of man ? 

A, Man's chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever. 

Q, Is any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of God I 

A, No mere man, since the Fall, is able in this life perfectly to keep 
the commandments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed. 

Q. Are all transgressions of the law equally heinous i 

A, Some sins in themselves, and by xeason of several aggravations, 
are more heinous in the sight of God than others. 

Q, What doth God require of us, that we may escape his wrath and 
curse due to us for sin ? 

A, To escape the wrath and curse of God due to us for sin, God 
requireth of us faith in Jesus Christ; repentance unto life; with the 
diligent use of all the outward means whereby Christ communicateth 
to us the benefits of redemption. 

Q, What is faith in Jesus Christ? 

A‘» Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving «gracc, whereby we receive 
and rest upon him alone salvation, as he is offered to us in 
the gospel. 

Q, What is repentance unto life 7 

A. Repentance unto life is a saving grace,4vhereby a sinner, out of 
a due sense of his sin, and apprehension of tjt^inercy of God in Christ, 
doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, it unto God, with full 

^pm*pose of, andtendeavour after, new obedience. '* 
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Q, How is the word (of God) to be read and heard, that it may 
become effectual to salvation? 

A. That the word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend 
thereunto with diligence, preparation, and prayer; receive it with faith 
and love; lay it up in our hearts; and practise it in our lives. 

Q. What is a Sacrament? 

A, A Sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ; wherein, 
by sensible signs, Christ, and the benefits of the new covenant, are 
represented, scaled, and applied to believers. 

Q, What is Baptism? 

A. Baptism is a Sacrament, wherein the washing with water in the 
name of the Fatlier, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, doth sig¬ 
nify ^d seal our engrafting unto Christ, and partaking of the benefits 
of the covenant of grace, and our engagement to be tl^ Lord's. 

Q, What is the Lord’s Supper ? 

A, The Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament, wherein, by giving and 
receiving bread and wine, according to Christ’s appointment, his death 
is shewed forth; and the worthy receivers are, not after a corporal 
and carnal manner, but by faith, made partakers of his body and 
blood, with all his benefits to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace. 

Q. What is prayer ? 

A. Prayer is an offering up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, with confession of our sins, 
and thankful acknowledgment of his mercies. 

Q, What is it to pray in the name of Christ ? 

A. To pray in the name of Christ, is, in obedience to his command, 
in confidence on his promises, to ask mercy for his sake, not by bare 
mentioning of his name, but by drawing our encouragement to pray, 
and our boldness, strength, and hope of acceptance in prayer, from 
Christ and his mediation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACT (20 Car. II. c. 7.) FOR THE BETTER 
OBSERVATION OF THE LORD’S DAY, COMMONLY CALLED 
SUNDAY. 

Profanation of the Lord’s day, vulgarly, but improperly, called Sahbathr 
hrmking^ is tfiaiinth offence against God and religion, punished muni¬ 

cipal law of England. For, besides the notorious indecency and iRcandal of 
permitting any secular business to be publicly transacted on that day, in a 
country professing Christianity, and the corruption of morals which usually 
follows its profanation, the keeping one day in seven holy, as a time of relaia- 
tion and refreshment, ns well as for public worship, is of admirable service to 
a state, considered merely as a civil institution. It humanises, by the help of 
conversation and society, the rflanners'of the lower classes, who would other¬ 
wise degenerate into {^sordid ferocity and ravage selfishness of spirit; it 
enables the industrious workman to pursue his occupation in the ensuing 
week with health and cheerfulness: it imprints on the minds of the people 
that sense of their duty to Qod, so necessaiy to make them good citizens; but 
which yet would be wogs defaced by an unremttted continuance of 

labour, without any staM^oes. of recalling them to the worship of their 
Maker.—4 BheksL dpnUXwT 

rot, IX. MO. V. Q a ' 
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Such are the admirable observations with which Mr. Justice Black- 
stone enforcps the folicy of the laws respecting the observance of the 
IiOrd*s day;—and who can deny their importance? Nor do we think 
the learned Commentator's opinion less sounds when he states the pro¬ 
fanation of the Lord's day to be an offence against God and religion." 
We consider, indeed, the Christian Sabbath, the keeping holy of one 
day in seven, an institution, if not expressly established by our 
Saviour, provided and sanctioned by the Almighty for the spiritual 
and temporal benefit of mankind. 

The Sabbath was made for man;—not merely as be existed under 
the Jewish theocracy, but for him as he is found in every age and 
country of the world. Is it not, then, the duty of human governors to 
provide, that the people committed to their charge be not deprived of 
this merciful provision? and may we not add, that it is the duty, as 
well as the privUege of eoery individual to avail himself of this day, not 
only to rest from his worldly labours, but to render himself more and 
more fit to meet his God ? Considering the Sabbath in this view, we 
regard the statutes enacted to ensure its due observation as declara¬ 
tory of the Divine will; it is, then, with much regret, that we observe 
expressions are recorded of an excellent judge (Lord Kenyon, C. J.), 
which seem to imply, that such laws are but positive injunctions, the 
result of mere human policy. His lordship, alluding to the act of 
Charles 11. said, “ it was extremely wise to put a mark on that day; 
by observing it, Christianity may be kept alive.” — b Term Re~ 
jporfx, 451. 

We proceed now to consider the construction which has been put 
upon this act in our courts of justice. 

Although the common law, it may be observed, does not punish a 
violation of the Sabbath, nor render any bargain or contract made 
thereon void, yet it never sanctioned any dealing on that day, nor 
allowed anything to interfere with the celebration of divine service. 
Lord Coke, indeed, (2 Inst. 220.) cites a Saxon law of King Athelstan, 
the latter part of which is, die autem dominico nemo mercaturam 
facilo ; id quod si quis cfferitj ei ipsA merce, et triginfa preeierea 
soUdis mulctator upon which Lord Coke observes, “ Here note, by 
the way, that no merchandising shall be on the Lord’s day.” Thus, 
then, although Lord Coke, the great expounder rf our common or 
unwritten law, does not affirm the very heavy fine imposed in the 
reign of the Saxon monarchs, yet he declares it to be law in his time, 
that no merchandising should be on the Lord*s day: and it is impor¬ 
tant that we should t^ar this in mind when we are considering an act 
for the better observation of that day... 

We may here, too, notice the Idth canon. 

All manner of persons within the Church of England shall celebrate and 
keep the Lord's day, commonly called Sunday,, according to God's holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders m the Church of England prescribed in (hat 
behalf; that is, in hearing the word of God read and taught, in private and 
public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, and amendment of 


* This fs by no means the severest penalty the Anglo-Saxon laws imposed on (boss 
who laboured or merchandised on (he Lord’s day .—See PFUk* 11. a. e. 
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the samei in reconciling themselves charitably to their neighbours where dis* 
pleasure hath been, in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and 
blood of Christi in visiting the poor and sick, using all godly and sober con- 
veraation. 

With respect to the title of the act of 29 Charles IL c. 7, ** for 
the better observation,” we may observe, it must be understood as 
referring to prior statutes, as well as to the general provision of the 
common law.* 

I'lie preamble, which has been aptly called the key to an act, is 
“ for the better observation and keeping holy the Lord's day, com¬ 
monly called Sunday.” 

'I'hc following arc the clauses material to be noticed for our 
present purpose, which we shall, for the convenience of reference, 
number 1,2, 3, &c. 

1 • That all the laws enacted and in force concerning the observation 
of the Lord's day, and repairing to the church thereon,f be cardfQlly 
put in execution. 

2. That all and every person and persons whatsoever shall, on 
every Lord’s day, apply themselves to the observation of the same, by 
exercising themselves thereon in the duties of piety and true religion, 
publicly and privately. 

S. 'i'hat no tradesman, or other person whatsoever, shall do or 
exercise any worldly labour, business, or work, of their ordinary call¬ 
ings, upon the Lord’s day, or any part thereof, (works of necessity 
and charity only excepted.) 

4. Tliat every person of the age of fourteen or upwards, offending 
in the premises, shall, for every offence, forfeit the sum of five 
shillings. 

Wc will now notice some cases which arc excepted out of the 
operation of the act. 

5. That notliing in the act shall extend to the prohibiting of dress¬ 
ing of meat in families, or dressing or selling of meat in inns, cooks' 
shops, or victualling-houses, for such as otherwise cannot be provided, 
nor to the crying or selling of milk, before nine of the clock in the 
morning, or after four of the clock in the afternoon. 

6. 'I'hat if any person or persons wliatsoever who shall travel upon 
the Lord's day, shall be then robbed, that no hundred or inhabitants 
shall be answerable for the robbery so committed.! 


* There arc four jirior statutes. The 27 Hen. VI. c. S, forbids dun and markets 
being held on Sundays; the 2 James I. c. 22, § 28, prohibits shoemakers from selling 
boots, shoes, &c.; the 1 Charles L c. l\ by which "bull-baiting, interludes, and other 
unlawful exercises and pastimes," are prohibited ; and the 3 Charles I. c. 1, by which 
carriers arc forbidden to travel, and butchers to kill meat. 

t The following are the statutes relative to repairing to church : 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c, 1; 
1 Elis. c. 2, penalty 12(4 a Sunday; 23 EUz. o^il. i 5, penalty SO/, a month; and 
3 James 1. c. 4. 

t It is said, ihis clause was inserted in consequence of a case which occurred in 
Mich. Term, 16 James I.—4 person, travelling on a Sunday during divine service, was 
robbed; he brought an action i^nst the hundred to recover bis loss. Croke, Dode- 
ridge, and Haughton, Justices^.held that the. hundred was chargeable; but Montague, 
chief justice, held the cpntt^i ht tWs, among other reasona^becausc the law apptdnts 
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Now the plain meaning of this act appears to bei to give effect to 
the common law as propounded by Lord Coke, to prevent all worldly 
business from being transacted on a Sunday, tliat the attention of mc^n 
may not be diverted from the duties of piety and true religion, whether 
public or private. It regards the act, and not the person by whom it 
is done; its professed object is, that the Sabbath be kept holy. The 
words in a parenthesis at the end of the clause above, numbered 3, are 
very important, for they appear to us to be applicable not only to that 
clause, but also to the preceding one. We may remark, that statutes 
are written on the parliament rolls without stops. If the legislature 
had merely enacted that a tradesman should not exercise his ordinary 
calling on Sunday, it would have been scarcely necessary to have ex¬ 
cepted ‘‘ works of necessity and charity;*’ but when we refer these 
words to the preceding clause, we perceive their force,—“all and every 
person and persons whatsoever shall on every Lord’s day apply them¬ 
selves to the observation of the same, {works of necessity and charity 
only excepted.)'* No work, unless it come within the exception. 
Since, then, a tradesman, and every person having an ordinary calling, 
is forbidden to traffic on the Lord’s day, the 2d clause must be con¬ 
strued to forbid any person whatsoever, whether in the pursuit of an 
ordinary calling or not, doing the like, especially as it was thought 
necessary to except the dressing of meat in their families. The lan¬ 
guage of the 2d clause, though general, is sufficiently precise ; it enacts 
that every person is to observe the Lord's day. Does, then, a mer¬ 
chant or a nobleman observe it when be bargains for or sells his horses, 
carriages, or dogs, on that day ? I'he declared purpose of the act 
should never be overlooked the better observaiiori and keeping 
holy the Lord's day. Strangely incorrect, then, would be its enacting 
clauses, if while it controlled the operation of <l\e labourer, it regarded 
not the profanations of the squire. 

We will now refer to the cases which have been decided. The 
first, which occurred in 1759, is Rex a. Benjamin Cox, Esq. 2 Bur¬ 
row’s Reports, 785. This was an application for an information against 
Mr. Cox, a magistrate, for refusing to receive an information against a 
baker for baking pies, puddings, and meat for dinner; be (Mr. Cox) 
being of opinion, that this sort of baking was not an offence within the 
act of Charles II. During the argument, Lord Mansfield. C. J. ob¬ 
served, “ that the Sabbath would be much more generally observed 
by a baker’s staying at home to bake the dinners of a number of 
families, than by his going to church, and those families or their ser¬ 
vants staying at home to dress dinners for themselves.’^ And, in 
delivering his judgment, his lordship said, “ I am not satisfied Mr. 


that men should be at divine service on Sunday, and as it is at tlie peril of those who 
travel upon Sundays if they be robbed.— Cro. Jac. 406. 

A similar case, curious as shewing the state of the police ai: the time, Occurred after 
the statute 7 Geo. 1. (1720.) Mr. Tashmaker and his wife, residing at Edmonton, 
Middlesex, were robbed as they were going in their carriage to the parish church 1 
Having brought an action against the hundred, it was objected, that they could not 
recover, as they were travHting ; but the court held, that going to church could not be 
conridered os travelling within the Act; and the chief justice siud, ** if tlaty had been 
to make vMts, it might have been Comyvt 345, S, C. flrwige, 406. 
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Cox was wrong: and if he really judged it not to be within the 
provision of any law, the court would never grant an information 
against him, even though such an opinion had been erroneous.” 

Dennison, Foster, and Wilmot, justices, concurred in this judgment; 
and they thought that this sort of baking was within the above clause 
numbered 5, as being a cook's shop; for that it was as reasonable that 
a baker should bake for the poor, as that a cook should roast or boil 
for them. 

The next case (a. d. 1777), Crepps v, Durden, Cowper’s Reports, 
640, decided, that a person can commit but one offence, and incur but 
one penalty, on the same day by exercising his ordinary calling on a 
Sunday. It was held, in this case, that a baker’s baking rolls on a 
Sunday was within the act. 

The Kinge. John Younger (in 1798, reported 5 Term Reports, 449), 
was to decide the validity of a conviction of the defendant, a baker, for 
baking meat and pastry on a Sunday for persons, some of whom, it 
was admitted, could have otherwise provided themselves. 

The conviction was quashed, the court holding that this sort of 
baking was within the spirit of the exception as to cooks’ shops : and 
they relied upon Rex o. Cox, the case wc have just stated. 

Duller, J. observed, ** The words of the act arc vague and indefinite ; and 
if I were now called upon for the first time to expound the different parts of 
this law, I should be under considerable difficulties in drawing any precise 
certain line. First, there is an exception as to works of necessity and charity; 
then there is a proviso that the act shall not extend to cooks’ shops, or 
victualling houses, ybr suck as otberwise cannot be provided; but these expres¬ 
sions are extremely loose, and no certain line can be drawn, as a pure question 
of law.” 

Grose, J. said, The question is not, whether baking for this or that man 
be a trade, but whether the trade of baking carried on in this way he a work 
of labour prohibited by the statute. The crime imputed to the defendant is, 
the having baked dinners on a Sunday. There cannot be any distinction be¬ 
tween dressing dinners for tlie poor and for the rich, as far as respects the 
baker. It is admitted, that dinners for the former may be dressed; then is it 
to be endured, that it would be no crime to bake for a man who is too poor to 
bake at home, and yet that the baker must be convicted on a penal law for 
baking for another person, who happens to be able to bake at home, a cir¬ 
cumstance of which the baker cannot be cognizant. This case, therefore, 
seems to me to come within the proviso relative to cooks’ shops.” 

Thus, then, we see, that the courts have solemnly decided, that the 
words—"/or such as otherwise cannot be provided^* are wholly in¬ 
operative, so far, at least, as respects a person dressing or selling meat 
within the 5th clause of the act as above stated ; and it cannot but be 
admitted, that these words are so indefinite, that it would be impossible 
to deduce from them any safe practical rule.* 

We now come to the case of Drury e. Defontaine, in the Common 


* The present law relative to bakers’ exercising their calling on a Sunday, is con¬ 
tained in 59 Qeo. III. c. 35| and 1 & 2 Geo. IV. e. 50. By these acts bakers may bake 
and deliver meat, puddings, pies, tarts, or victuals, till hw-past one in the afierooon ; 
but they ore prohibited firom baking or selling any bread, rolb, or cakes, on Sunday, 
except for mrellers, or in caa^ of urgent nec^ty f and Aey must not, in any numner, 
fxerdse their trade after halfpaat one. 
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Pleas^ in 1808, and reported 1 Taunton’s Reports, 131i Drury, a 
banker, sent a horse to one Hull, who kept a commission stable for 
the sale of horses by auction^ to be sold. Hull sold it by private 
contract on a Sunday to Defontaine, who did not pay for it. Drury 
brought this action to recover the price; and it was contended, that 
the sale was void. Chief Justice Mansfield, after stating his opinion, 
that the statute above cited only made sales void which were trans¬ 
acted in a man’s ordinary callings decided, that the sale being by 
private contract^ was not an exercise of Hull’s ordinary calling, which 
was tliat of a horsc-auctioneer, and therefore that the sale was good, 
and that Defontaine was bound to perform his agreement. 

We will not stop to examine the nice distinction between a horse- 
dealer and a horse-auctioneer : it might, perhaps, hence be contended, 
that a farmer may safely sell his cows, horses, &c. on a Sunday, without 
infringing the statute, as not being a dealing in hts ordinary calling; 
what we principally quarrel with in this decision is, the position, that 
the statute applies only to transactions in the course of a man’s ortft- 
nary calling. With great deference to the authority of the learned 
Chief Justice, ive do not hesitate to declare, that, to our plain under¬ 
standing, this is a very confined and incorrect view of the Act. What 
is stated to be the reason of the enactment? For the better obser- 
VATiox AND KEEriNO HOLY THE Lokd’s DAY, be it enacted, &c. And 
is there any thing in the Act to restrict the generality of this preamble ? 
By the 2d clause, as above, all persons are, on that day, to apply 
themselves to the observation of the same. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that the 3d clause, as above, applies 
only to persons having an ordinary calling ; but there is nothing in it 
contrary to the preceding clause, and it cannot, by any sound princi¬ 
ples of construction, be held to control or limit the words, all and 
every per'<on or 2 i€rsons whatsoever.*' And surely, if the public labours 
of a tradesman tend to defeat this object, the private trafficking of an 
individual, though of no ordinary calling, must have the same effect, 
particularly as to the private observation of the Sabbath. If a private 
gentleman, the father of a family, sell his horses, dogs, &c. on a Sun¬ 
day, must not this have an injurious effect upon himself, his children, 
and his dependents ? Will it not necessarily divert their attention from 
tlie exercise of religion ? The declared object of the statute is, to 
restrain all merchandising whatsoever; it is confined, indecu, to worldly 
labour and business, but it is not confined as to the persons whom it 
restrains r on the contrary, all are enjoined to keep the Lord’s day 
holy, and to occupy themselves in religious duties publicly and pri¬ 
vately. It should be observed, too, that the fine imposed applies to 
all the peceding clauses,—“ to every person offending in the premises” 
Now, did not Defontaine and the horse-auctionecr offend against the 
2d clause, by their private contract, and profane the Sabbath ? Is not, 
in fact, that clause, by the above decision, blottec^ out of the Act 7 It 
is, we dare to say, mala expositio quee corrumpit textum. 

The next case reported is Bloxsome v. Williams, in the King's 
Bench, 3 Barnewell and Creswell 232, (1824.) The nlaintifF, travelling 
on a Sunday, agreed to purchase a horse of the defendant, a coach 
proprietor and a horse-dealer; but it was not delivered, nor the pice 
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paid till the Tuesday following. The horse, which was warranted, 
aflerwards proved unsound, and the plaintiff brought this action to 
recover the price; and it was objected by the defendant, that the 
contract, being made on a Sunday, was void. It was, however, de¬ 
cided, that the contract was not completed till the Tuesday, and 
therefore valid. Mr. Justice Bayley, in delivering his judgment, made 
some o6tter remarks, which we cannot pass without some observations. 
He said, 

Assuming, however, that the contract was perfect on the Sunday, the 
defendant was the person offending within the meaning of the statute by 
exercising his ordinal calling on the Sunday. He might be thereby deprived 
of any right to sue upon a contract so illegally made; and upon the same 

E rinciple, any olher person knowingly aiding him in the breach of the law, by 
ecoming a party to such a contract, with the knowledge that it was illegal, 
could not sue upon itt But in this case, the fact, that the defendant was a 
dealer in horses, was not known to the plaintiff, he therefore has not knowingly 
concurred in aiding the defendant to offend the law, and that being so, it is 
not competent to the defendant to set up his own breach of the law as an 
answer to this action. If the contract be void, as falling within the statute, 
then the plaintiff, who is not a particeps criwinis, may recover back his money, 
because it was paid on a consideration which has failed. 

The vice of this reasoning, if we'may venture so to speak, is the 
same as that which we detected in the case of Drury v. Defontaine: 
it assumes, that the statute is a mere cobweb to catch a humble dealer, 
while it allows a trafficking squire to go free. This partial interpreta¬ 
tion of the Act gave rise to a difficulty which did not escape Mr. 
Justice Bayley. It is a rule of law, that if any act is forbidden under 
a penalty, a contract to do it is void. Hence, the learned judge ob¬ 
served, a fraudulent dcaigr miglit impose upon an innocent person, and 
escape with impunity, by holding the contract void : and, to avoid this 
dilemma, he declared, that the contract, with respect to enforcing it 
against the dealer, was not void! We submit, that the true answer to 
this difficulty is, that no person entering into a contract on a Sunday is 
innocent; for, by this overt act, he manifests, that he is not engaged 
in the duties of piety and true religion. According to our interpre¬ 
tation of the Act of Charles II., dealing on a Sunday and stock-jobbing, 
stand on the same footing; neither party concerned in the transaction 
can claim the assistance of a eburt of justice. 

We may now pass to the case of Fennell and another n. Ridler, in 
the King’s Bench, 5 Barn. & Cres.'iOG, (1820.) This was an action 
upon the warranty of a horse. Tlie plaintiffs were horse-dealers^ and 
the horse was bought and the warranty given on a Sunday; the only 
question was, whether, under the 29 Car. II. c. 7, .the purcljase was 
illegal, and the plaintiffs precluded from maintaining the action: and 
it was decided that they were precluded. 

Mr. Justice Bayley, in delivering the judgment of the court, ob¬ 
served : • 

The spirit of the act is to advance the interests of religion, to turn a man’s 
thoughts from his worldly concerns, and to direct them to the duties of piety 
and religion; and the act cannot be construed according to its spirit, unless 
it is so construed as to the career of worldly traffic.' ’ It doei not indeed 
to ait persons^ but aIcA only as have some ordinary calling* 
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We have quoted this, simply to shew that the opinion of the learned 
judge remains unaltered. ‘ 'The following sentence does not agree well 
with the former; The statute, in direct ternris, provides, that every 
person shall apply himself .to the observation of the Lord's day publicly 
and privately.” Now, how a person can be said to comply with this 
provision and to* be * innocent* who^traffics on the Lord’s day, though 
not in the pursuit of an ordinary callings we confess ourselves totally 
incompetent to conceive. 

We may shortly notice the case of Thomas Smith v. Sparrow, in the 
Common Pleas, on the 9th of February last. We take the facts from 
a report in a newspaper. A broker, on belialf of the plaintiff Smith, 
agreed, on a Sunday, to sell some nutmegs to the defendant Sparrow. 
It appears that the contract was frequently assented to and confirmed 
by the defendant subsequently, bu^hc ultimately refused to complete 
it, wd an action was brought to enforce it, nutmegs having in the in¬ 
terim fallen considerably in value. Best, held at Nisi Prius, that 
the plaintiff could not recover, and he was accordingly nonsuited. 
Upon a motion for a new trial, it was admitted, that the sal^ was ai\ 
exercise of the ordinary calling of the plaintiff; but it was contended, 
that the sale, being made by'a broker, and not by the plaintift' hiinself, 
and the subsequent confirmaticxi, were sufficient to exempt the case 
from the operation of the statute. The court, however, were unani’- 
mously of opinion, that the verdict was right, and refused to grant a 
new tri^. We have read the judgment of the learned Chief Justice 
with much pleasure; for we perceive in it no wish to deny to the 
provisions of tliis wholesome statute their legitimate force. 

Sandeman t. Beach. This case-occurred at Nisi Prius on the 27th 
February last, before Abbott, C, J* The defendant Beach is a coach- 
master, and has a coach which runs betvveeri Clapton and London. 
The plaintiff, on a Sunday, engaged a place at Clapton to go to Lon¬ 
don, and paid a deposit. The coach did not call for plaintiff at the 
ap^inted hour, and he hired a chaise, for the expense of which this 
action was brought. The jurj^i under the direction of the Chief 
Justice, found a verdict for the plaintiff for the whole sum sought to 
be recovered; but the question, whether the contract was not void, 
having been made on a Sunday, was reserved for the opinion of the 
court. 

Running a coach on a Sunday was clearly an exercise of the ordinary 
calling of the defendant, and the plaintiff must be presumed to have 
had knowledge of that fact- Hence, the observations made by Mr. 

Justice Bayley, in Bloxsome t?. Williams, and quoted above, directly 
apply. 

The defe'hdant wm the person offending within the meaning of the statute 
by exercising his ordinary calling on the Sunday. He might .be thereby deprived 
of any right to sue upon a contract so illegally made; and, upon the same 
rinnciple, any other person knowingly aiding fdm in Ape Itredck of the laWf 

by becoming a party to such a contract^ with the knowledge that it 'was lUegidm 
eould not %ue upon T. 

But it was contended by the learned counsel for the plaintiff, that 
the defendant was licensed by the Commiss^ers of Stamps to run hie 
coach on a Sunday, and therefore that his ia doing could not be held 
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an illegal act. It is certain, that soxoe cases have been exempted from 
the operation of the statute of Charles II. by the act of the legislature; 
e. ^, .the plying of hackney coaches and sedan chairs, and the selling of 
mackarel,- on a Sunday.* It must, therefore, be enquired, whether the 
travelling of stage coaches has Bpen e&pressly excepted, or whether 
the licence Of the Commissioners is sufficient to cohtrol the act of 
Charles 11. ' 

Tiie following are the acta relating to the licences of stage coaches : 
19 Geo. III. c. 51. 20 Geo. III. c. 51. 25 Geo. III. c. 51. 7 Geo. IV. 
c. 53. By none of these a^ts do we find that the statute of Charles II. 
has been repealed so as to allow coach proprietors to exercise their 
calling on a Sunday; nor do we think that the licences which the 
Commissioners ^re authorised to grant, can affect the provisions of 
that statute ; and we may observe^ that a prior statute is not by impli¬ 
cation repealed by a later one, unless the provisions are wholly incon¬ 
sistent. Com, Dig, tit, P/irliament {R, 9, a.) 

‘ It will, perhaps, be said, diat the statute of Charles II. imposing a 
penalty, it must be construed strictly. But wc think the construction 
we have contended for is fully authorised T>y the very words of the 
act; besides, it is not a rule, that courts,^in the exposition of penal 
statutes, are to narrow the constrtlctio1^. Where the sense is doubtful^ 
they are to be "construed in favour of the supposed offender; but 
where •it is plain^ they must be literally followed. 1 Term Re¬ 
ports, \0l\ ft. 

In conclusion, we will venture to enforce our complaint, that the 
spirit and intention of the Act of Charles have been violated, by quoting 

III , . I , ‘ , 1 ■ I I . , M — , ■ , , — , 

* By 3D Geo. III. c. 58, } 4, it was eaacted, that every pared brought by any 
coacb to London should be tSdivered witliiii six hours after its arrival, unless such 
arrival were between the hours of 4 p. M. and 7 a. m. Uicii within six hours from 7 a.m.^ 
It has been decided by a magistrate (Setjt. Sellon, wc, believe), (liat coach proprietors 
are, by this clause, bound to deliver parcels on a Sunday; and accordingly, parcel-carts 
arc driving about at all hpurs on that day. This is clearly a most unnecessary proftna* 
tion of the Sabbath ; and we apprehend, that neither party would regret if the law were 
otherwise. 

Now, by the slat. 3 Charles I. c. 1. for the reformation of abuses on the Lord's 
day,” carriers are forbidden to travel on Sunday; and it was decided by, the Court of 
King's Bench, in 1824, that a person who has the care of a van is a carrier within the 
terms of this act, which, observed the learned chief justice, “ ougiit to receive a liberal 
constriiciionf being for the better observance of the Lord's day." —Rx parte Middleiettf 
3 Barn, and Cres. 164. 

The act anxioftsly enumerates both carriers and waggoners; and there can be no 
doubt, but that eeery carrier, whether the driver of a van or a stage coach, is within the 
terms. *' It is a general rule^of construction, that affirmative words in a later statute 
do not repeal a fonn'or, unless there be something wholty wconeUtent iu the provisions 
of the two statutes."—Per Abbott, C.> J. S Barn. & Cres. 324. Now it is certain, that 
the.provUions of this act of Charles 1. are not expressly repealed by that of 39^Geo. III. 
Nor is there any inconsistency; fo^ if, by the former act, the travelling of a carrier on a 
Sunday is unlawful, the legiitlature cannot be presumed by the latter statute to have' 
•contemplated the roinnitssion of an unlawful act,—the arrival of coaches on a Sunday; 
therefore the arrival in thb statute, must be understood to mean arrival on a ‘ laui/uV 
dby, and Sunday should be considered as diei non. It is worthy of observaUon, that in 
t)ie 5 Willfam and Mary, c. 22, 18, the first act passed for the licensing and regulat¬ 

ing biickney coaches, it is declared that. '* by an act made in the 39 Car. II. intituled, 

* An Art for the better observation of the Lord's Day commonly colled Sunday,' the 
standing to hire, and driving o9.hackney-coaches on the Lord's day are restrained." 
— Gfbeon's £odejr, no, 

VOL. IX. NO. V. 
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the words of that great master Sir Edward Coke, as to the right con¬ 
struction of an act of parliament. (9 Rep. 7 &.) 

The office of all the judges is always to make such construction as shall 
suppress the mischief, and advance the remedy, and to suppress subtil inven¬ 
tions and evasions for continuance of the mischief, and pro private commodo, 
and to add force and life to the cure and remedy, according to the true intent 
of the makers of the act, pro bono ptiblko. 

Let us for one moment pause and ask, is it wise to trench upon those 
laws which liavc been enacted for the better observation and keeping 
holy the Lord's day? Let us ask the mechanic and the labourer, 
whether their masters* “ making haste to be rich,” do not readily 
avail themselves of any plea to add to their present toil ? and though 
the people, for great earthly covetise be willingly toiled,” is it not the 
duty of magistrates to watch anxiously over the interests of those who 
cannot protect themselves ?* But it is not merely the interests of the 
lower orders which are implicated in this question; tlie whole frame 
of society is affected by the profanation of tlic Sabbath. The voice 
of reason and experience f loudly teaches that without religion there 
is no security against crime; and how shall the people /lear, how shall 
they be instructed, if they be absent from the means and ordinances of 
grace? Wc have statute upon statute, we enlarge our gaols and 
penitentiaries, w e fill the land with treadmills, and set up the gallows 
at every turn ; but still transgressors multiply, and crime increases,— 
and why ? Except the Lord keep the city, the tvafehman rvakeih but 
in vain, 

Lincoln's /an, Ajjril 15. 


No. 3.--STR1CTURES ON BELSIlAM S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

In proof of the position which we laid down in our last number, 
that Mr. Bclsham's translation is unfaithful, wc begin with the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, tlic nineteenth verse of which 
he thus translates: “ Becau.se what is to be known of God is manifest 
among them; for God hath made it manifest to them that they might 


• It ii douU)le»s the peculiar duty of parochial authorities to restrain shopkeepers 
and other tradesnien from acting contrary to this salutary law; but wc cannot think it 
very creditable to their judgment or their integrity, that they should permit their gold- 
laced myrmidons to exerdsc the most vexatious and capricious tyranny over the 
miserable wretches who retoil apples, cakes, Sic. in the streets, while the busy shops 
of the opulent fi.-.hmonger and pastrycook are passed by unnoticed. But although we 
must condemn such partiafity, we cannot approve the decisions of those magistrates who 
refiisc to hear all informations under this statute, because it is not generally carried 
into exMuUon. A late Lord Mayor of the City of London declined to put it in force 
within his jurisdiction, Iwcaiise it was mot observed at the West End of the town It 
were well if some public-spirited individual would give his'Majesty’s Justices o*f the 
Court of King 8 Bench an opportunity of tcinug magistrates who hold such doctrines, 
that they are not l^slators; that they do not possess a di$psnsing power; that they 
are bound to hear every information, and if it fairly come within the word* and 
spirit of an act of parliament, that they have no option, they must convict 

t See a wrry interesting document—the Report of the Chaplain of Norwich gaok— 
CHRiiTiAS ReMBMBRANreR for March 1827. ^ 
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be inexcusable.*' The versions of Schott, Morus, and Jaspis, we are 
aware, have some resemblance to this; but surely God never mani¬ 
fested aught to men to the end that they might be inexcusable; the 
meaning therefore is, as in E. T. " so that they are without excuse," 
Etc rd, with an infinitive, does not always denote the end for which a 
thing is done, but sometimes simply the event, as is shewn by Mack- 
ni^t, Parkhurst, Schleusner, &c. 

Kom. i. Eclect. Vers. *' Who, acknowledging the divine rule of 
right, were not aware that they who practise these things are worthy of 
death." If the reader be puzzled in divining the sense of this version, 
we own ourselves unable to assist him; we need not, however, waste 
time in shewing how unfaithful it is, as a single glance at the original will 
suffice to convince him of it. We shall only observe that it appears to 
us something like a bull, and that we cannot reconcile it with the note, 
which affirms that the Apostle’s reasoning is to prove that the Jews 
were the most guilty, because they not only were aware tliat these 
actions were criminal, but also, &c.’*!! 

Rom. ii. 3. I'he words Xoyt^i; ik tovto are thus interpreted— “ dost 
thou expect;" a novel rendering among English translators, and we 
suppose peculiar to Mr. B. We limit this remark to writers of our 
own country, because we perceive that Schott renders the phrase 
sperasne tamen tu." This, it is true, may not make much difference 
as to the general sense of the context, but it is not an accurate version. 
The same may be said of Rom. i. 13, which Mr. B. renders —** that I 
might gather some fruit among you also," and which may be the 
general moaning, though some think the Apostle means imparting, 
not reaping fruit; but it is not faithful, the literal translation being, 
that I might have, iHi some fruit," as in E. T. 

Rom. iii. If). Mr. B. renders the last clause—“ so that erery xnoutli 
is stopped, and the whole world stands convicted before God;" a 
version which we have not observed any where else. The meaning of 
vTro^iK'og is guilty^ liable to punishment, not convicted, as is well ex¬ 
plained by Morus on the place. Besides, the clause is most naturally 
rendered subjectively, as £. T. ** that every mouth may be stopped, &c." 

Rom. xii. 7. Mr. B. renders, ** Or, if tlie office of a deacon, let us 
attend to the deaconship;” in which he is sanctioned by Harwood, 
Schleusner, Kosenmuller, Morus, Ax. We will not, therefore, instance 
it as a mistake; but a little attention to the context will shew that 
haKovia here means generally any of the stated offices of the Church, 
and is consequently equivalent to the general term ** ministry."* 

Rom. xii. 17. The Apostle says vpoyoovpsyoi KoXd iywmoy wdyrw 
dyOptiiraty^ which can scarcely mean, as Mr. B. renders them, Be 
Gommendably prudent in the sight of all men;" but rather, ** Preme¬ 
ditate, think before, consider beforehand, things honest in the sight of 
all men." He was probably led to the above version by Locke, 
Taylor, and Kosenmtlller, who, like many others, explain the precept 
of such prudence and circumspection in conduct as affords no room 
for scandal ; whereas tlie meaning is. ** that we should, by proper pre¬ 
vious consideration, take care to render our actions beautiful and 


* 8r« Suiccr*8 TheMur. Eccles. in voc. 
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good, even in the eyes of men/' as Macknigbt explains it. The same 
word in 2 Cor. viii. 21, is rendered, by Mr. Belsham, “ providing for 
what is irreproachable, &c.” 

Rom. xiv. 5. The latter part in the Eclectic Version is, “ Let every 
one freely enjoy his own opinion.” But wXripoiliopiopat means, to be 
fully persuaded^ as Rom. iv. 21, where our author renders it, “ being 
fully persuaded;” and the meaning of tlie clause, in chap. xiv. is, that 
every one, in the things mentioned by the Apostle, should act 
according to the conviction of his own mind. Mr, B.’s version is also 
that of Dr. Doddridge (and it had been adopted before, as may be seen 
in Poli Synop. and Wolfii Cura?), but the authority of Doddridge in 
matters of philology is of small account. In critical learning he is 
greatly deficient, though on other subjects he is generally judicious, 
always devout, and, in consequence of the piety, the Christian feeling, 
and good sense, which prevail in the Family Expositor, few works can 
be more safely recommended to young students, 

1 Cor. i. SO. But of him are ye both justified, and sanctified, and 
redeemed in Christ Jesus, who from God hath been made wisdom to 
us.” Such is the Eclectic Version, but it is not faithful to the Greek, 
which literally runs thus—M But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom (or rather, who is made unto us wisdom 
from God), and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 

1 Cqr. iv. 15, The Apostle says, ** for in Christ Jesus I have be¬ 
gotten you,” vfidc iyiyyrftra^ ** through the Gospel,” which Mr. B. 
refines into, ** I am your Father in Christ Jesus.” 

1 Cor. V. 9. The expression iy rp emoroXy is rendered by Mr. B. 
** in the former epistlebut if, as is generally allowed, this expres¬ 
sion be ambiguous, he should have followed hfs own rule; ** Where a 
word in the original is ambiguous, it is right, if possible, to translate 
it by a word which has the same ambiguity*;” w'hich might easily 
have been done in the present case. We refer with pleasure to Bishop 
Middleton's remarks in his Doctrine of the Greek Article on the place. 
In the 12th verse of this chapter the Eclectic Version is, ” What right 
have I to judge those who are without ? None at all. Do ye judge,” 
&c.; where the words none at all” are a spurious addition of the 
translator’s. 

1 Cor. vi. 14. is thus translated by Mr. B. ** And as God has raised 
up the Lord, so will he also raise up us by the same powerin which 
he follows Harwood and Wakefield. But the authorized version is so 
evidently true to the original, that it is surprising any one should think 
of rendering it otherwise, “ And God hath both raised up the Lord, 
and will also raise us up by his own power." Mr. B. thus renders the 
second clause of the succeeding verse, ** Shall I then take these and 
bestmy them upon an harlot?” This is a surprising mistranslation; 
and the more so, as he acknowledges in the note, |hat it may be ** more 
literally rendered,” as in E. T. » Shall I take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an harlot ? ” 

1 Cor. vii. 7. Eclectic Version. “ But I wish all persons to be as 
1 would myselfwhereas the propriety of the Greek idiom requires 


* Prel. Diss. p. 20. 
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it to be rendered as in E. T. I would that all men were even as I tny- 
self/’ u'e Kal ipavrdv, i. e. as I am. The word dyapoi^ in the following 
verse is rendered by Mr. B. ‘‘ to widowersbut the meaning of the 
term is, unmarried^ and the context shews that the apostle intends to 
include all who are not married, as the sceptical Semler observes; 
** rote dyd/iocc hie de utroque sexu; tarn de viris quarum {quorum) 
conjuges aut mortuae aut aliter solutae fuerant, quam de mufieribus, 
quas porro jam non erant conjuges*." He might have added bachelors. 
It is strange that the same rendering should have been adopted by 
Bishop Pearce, who appeals to the Syriac version, which Schaaf trans¬ 
lates, “ iis quibus non sunt uxorcs," and very correctly; but the Syriac 
translator may have used this phrase for the unmarried^ as well as for 
widowers* 

1 Cor. viii. 4. Eclectic Version. “ We know that an idol hath no 
existence in the world.’* How this can be extracted from the Greek, 
oi^a/icv on oi/fcr cV Kotr/ji^, we cannot comprehend. If an idol 

be, as Dr. Harwood’s Liberal IVanslation’’ has it, a mere fictitious 
creature of the imagination," it has nevertheless an existence in the 
world, though only in the mind. E. T. “ wc know' that an idol is 
nothing in the worldthat is, is no divinity, but a mass of inert 
matter, is perfectly correct, “ Idoluni Ethnicorum nil nisi vanum 
nomen.’’ Jaspis in loc. 

1 Cor. ix. 18. Eclectic Version. “ Thatw’hile I preach the gospel, 
I should make it unexpensivc by not using to the utmost my right 
through the gospel." Now eic rd before an infinitive does not mean 
by, but to the end that, or so that; but Wakefield’s version of the last 
clause is, in not using to the utmost my privilege in the gospel and 
this with our author is authority from \fhich there is no appeal. 

1 Cor. X. IG. Eclectic Version. “ The cup of blessing over which 
we give thanks." In this Mr. B. follows Wakefield and Harwood; 
but if this trio are right in their rendering of rd iroriyptov o evXoyovpey, 
it is not easy to perceive why the second clause, rdy aproy Sv Kkiopey, 
should not be rendered, “ the bread, or loaf over which we break 
the absurdity of W'hich is too great for even these critics to adopt. If 
language have any determinate meaning, the Greek must be rendered 
as E. T. “ 'fhe cup of blessing which we bless," and “ the bread, or 
loaf, which we break." In the 29th verse of the same chapter Mr. B. 
renders Kplverai by “ abridged," a sense of the verb which is unexam¬ 
pled ; and in the following verse, to be censured" cannot be thought 
to come up to the force of fiXaoiftripovfiai* 

1 Cor. xi. 18. Eclectic Version. ** I Hbar that when you meet 
together as a church." But cV rp iKKXrioiq (Griesbach omits the article) 
cannot mean as a church, but in the church, the place of meeting, as is 
evident from ver. and SS.f Mr. Bclsbam, however, says tbs words 
are iy eKKXytriq without the article, not knowing that its omission, in 
this application, makes no difference in the sense, as nouns frequently 
become anarthrous after prepositions. In the next verse, aipiaetc is 
not properly rendered by “ separationsfor, as Macknight observes, 
** in this passage heresies are represented as something diff^ent froth, 
and worse than the divisions mentioned in the preceding verse." 


* Paraphraie in loc. 


f See Semler’s Paraphrase in loc. 
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1 Cor. xiv* Eclectic Version. ** He speaketh mysteries to him¬ 
self which is a gloss, not a translation, and following Wakefield as 
ususil; for allowing that Trrfv/xan may be used adverbially, it should in 
that case be rendered, in his mind, or spirit, he speaketh mysteries.” 
But why may not*the words be understood with Jaspis, Spiritu afflatus 
occulta proloquitur.”* 

1 Cor. XV. 1 2 . Mr. renders the words on dvdtnaaic viKpQv odi: 
efTTiyt “^that a resurrection of the dead is impossible :** and so likewise 
in the next verse. It is countenanced by Harwood qpd. Rosenmiiller, 
but the received version clearly gives the literal rendering, “ that there 
is no resurrection of the dead which seems to us better suited to the 
scope of the apostle’s argument. In the 15th verse of this chapter the 
Eclectic Version is, " We are also detected (literally, ‘we are found,' 
tvpioKopiBa,') as false witnesses concerning God, because we have testi¬ 
fied, in the name of God, that he raised up Christ.” But whatever 
may be the meaning of Kurd tov Gfov, wdiether “ agahist feod,” or 
“ concerning God,” or “ by or through God,” it certainly cannot mean 
“ in the name of God.” Yet Mr. B. says, that this is Whitby's version; 
though this valuable commentator only observes, that the phrase may 
be rendered per Deum, by God. In the d5th verse of the same 
chapter we have another example of the author's carelessness in citation. 
After his guide, Gilbert Wakefield, Mr. B. thus renders the first clause, 
But spme one will say, Why are the dead to be raised ?” and in the 
note observes, qua ratione, Matt. xvi. 11. Mark iv. 10. Schleus- 
nerwhich is a garbled extract, and not all to his purpose, for qua 
ratione signifies " in what manner,” or “ how,” of which he does not 
seem to be aware. This eminent lexicographer^ indeed, afterwards 
remarks, “ Potest tamen, h. 1. etiam cur, quare verti, ut sit i. q. 
Start.'* We are not disposed to acquiesce in this dictum, believing 
as we do that irwc means how^ quomodo, and not why, quare; and if it 
ever did denote why, wc think it cannot have this signification in the 
verse referred to; but we merely adduce the author’s version and 
note to shew his negligence in the employment of his authorities. 

Hitherto the instances of erroneous translation are taken from the 
Eclectic Version of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and first Epistle 
to the Corinthians; and, should it be deemed necessary, we pledge 
ourselves to produce others in abundance from the remaining epistles. 
To evince that this is not a merely gratuitous assertion, we shall refer 
to several texts of which he has mistaken or perverted the sense. 
As a particular examination would be tiresome, we shall rest satisfied 
with a bare reference, being convinced that our assertion will be fully 
borne out by a comparison of the following passages with the original: 
viz. 2 Cor. i. 17, 23. vii. 8. viii. 2. x. 12. xii. 2, 3. xiii. 5. Gal. i. 1. 

in. 8,10,14. iv. 6, 16. Ephes. i. 7, 14. ii. 16. iv. 7, 22. vi. 24. Phil, 

i. 5. ii. 2, 12, 13. Hi. 14. Col. i. 6, 23. ii. 1, 8^ 9. Philemon 6, 11. 
1 Thess. 1, 4, 10. ii. 4. v. 3, 5. 2 Thess. i. 11. ii. 2, 4,11. 1 Tim. 
i. 11,15. Hi. 13. iv. 14. v. 12, 16. 2 Tim. i. 3. ii. 22. iv. 3, II, 18. 

Titus i. 12. Hi. i. 8, 10, 11. Heb. i. 14. vii. 24. x, 5, 39. xi. 26. 

xti. 2, 25. 


* See Doddridge on the place. 
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Should the scholar, who peruses these pages, compare the ** Eclectic 
Version" of these passages with the original, he will find them in some 
way or other misrepresented. We did not note down all the texts 
which, in the course of examination, appeared to us faulty, nor of those 
which we noted down have we produced the wholeyet those above 
cited and referred to constitute a formidable list of mistranslations, 
not to be equalled either in frequency or magnitude in any versions 
except those issuing from the Unitarian School. In many instances, 
indeed, Mr. B. has defended his false renderings by adducing the 
authority of preceding commentators, and he has occasionally sheltered 
himself under such names as Pearce, Doddridge, and Newcome, names 
never to be mentioned without honour. But these excellent men 
would have blushed could they hlfve foreseen what use would have 
been made of those parts of their writings which are not exempt from 
the blemishes of human infirmity, and in wliich recent researches have 
shewn them j(o be most deficient and most vulnerable. It is a sorry 
excuse for error, to allege that others have erred before. Perfection 
is not to be expected in any work of man, and. least of all in literary 
productions; but what opinion ought to be formed of a writer who 
in scores of instances deserts the general stream of his predecessors 
in the same department of learning who are right, in order to follow 
one or two who happen to be wrong? If it proceeds from knowing 
no better, however he may deserve our pity, he canqot command our 
respect; if it originates in the wish to skulk from censure beneath 
the shadow of some venerable name; or to induce a belief that some 
admired authors support a cause from which their fixed principles are 
adverse, it is a conduct, thc^meanness of which we shall not designate 
by its proper appellation. 

Should it be allowed that, with respect to some of the mistranslations 
above pointed out, a difference of opinion may exist, there will remain 
sufficient, both in number and importance, not only to shake our con¬ 
fidence in the translation, but absolutely to compel us to reject it with 
unhesitating indignation. Errors proceeding from ignorance, or from 
carelessness, which in a translator of the Holy Scriptures is equally 
culpable with ignorance, and not committed in a few solitary instances, 
but perpetually occurring, are an irrefragable proof that the writer 
has undertaken a task to which he is incompetent. That such errors 
predominate in the Eclectic Version," no one can reasonably doubt, 
who will be at the 4 >ains of examining the examples cited, and the 
passages to which we have referred. But these, be it remembered, 
form only one part, and the least considerable part, of the evidence 
of unfaithfulness. The innumerable and glaring misrepresentations of 
texts relating to articles of faith must be thrown into the same scale. 
There is scarcely a single text which has been generally thought, in 
all ages of the church, to substantiate the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the atonement, and* their number may be easily imagined by|those 
who have any acquaintance with the subject, which are not vitiated in 
the “ Eclectic Version." If, therefore, we add the many passages 
which are distorted through Socinian prejudice, and a blind attach¬ 
ment to a particular system of opinions, we may with great justice 
pronounce this attempt, not a version, Iiut a perversion of the Epis- 
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ties of St Paul. Doctrinal errors are of the first importance, as they 
obscure and adulterate the Christian revelation, and, by undermining 
the principles, impair the efficacy of our holy faith. Hence they are 
worthy of the severest castigation, though, for reasons previously given, 
we have declined this office. 

Notwithstanding our avoiding the discussion of texts relating to the 
articles of the Christian faith, we need not scruple to infer, ^om an 
examination thus limited, the general unfaithfulness of the “ Eclectic 
Version.” Finding it erroneous in so many parts of lesser moment, 
it is natural and justifiable to conclude, that it is equally erroneous in 
others of still higher importance. What reliance, at least, can be placed 
on a translation in which palpable mistranslations are throughout (^s- 
coverable ? Can it be supposed tlitt, while it is defective and inaccu^ 
rate in so many other passages, it is correct in rendering those which 
have been controverted? But we take up still higher ground, and 
assert without fear of contradiction, that a translation of the Scriptures 
which is chargeable with perpetual and pervading error, cannot be 
deemed worthy of consideration in investigating the sense of the texts 
usually adduced in vindication of the orthodox belief. If it be shewn 
to trip in numberless passages comparatively plain and simple, it 
cannot be appealed to as authority in such as arc more complicated, 
and where inveterate prejudice, prc-conceivcd opinions, and a variety 
of circumstances combine to delude the judgment. Error in the 
former necessarily leads, not only to the suspicion, but to the certain 
conviction of error in the latter. Hence, although we have restricted 
ourselves, as far as it was practicable, to the adduction of passages 
not involving doctrines, we are convinced that, in the judgment of all 
impartial persons, wc have done amply sufficient to prove our position, 
that Mr. Bolsham s version is grossly unfaithful ; and with this 
character attaching to it, we must of necessity conclude, that it is not 
justly entitled to any weight in the Soclnian controversy. 



COLLEGE TESTIMONIALS, 

Mr. Editor, —1 perfectly agree with your correspondent T. W. O. 
on the responsibility which attaches itself to colmges in granting 
testimonials for orders: and it is indeed much to be regretted that they 
are not more scrupulous in signing these important documents; in my 
opinion, however, the consideration which should entirely influence 
them in refusing testimonials, should arise from loose and disorderly 
conduct, not from insufficiency of learning. Before a candidate is 
entitled to his degree of B. A. in this university, he is subjected to a 
strict examination, of which the elements of theology form an import¬ 
ant part; for if he betray ignorance on this subject he is not permitted 
to proceed in his examination during that term; therefore, when a 
candidate has been approved by his examiners, we may fairly conclude 
that, as for as relates to theological knowledge he is entitled to his 
College Testimonials; i. e. he is considered prepared to be presented 
to the bishop for a more rigid and minute examination ; and if he then 
should be deemed by the chaplain in any respect inc(ftnpeterit for the 
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sacred and important office of a deacon, be ought to be rejected; but 
with this, T conceive, a college cannot interfere, without intruding upon 
the province of episcopal inquiry. 

With the moral conducty however^ of every member of his college^ it 
ir in the power of the dean to make himself acquainted. It is tiierefore 
a feeling of false kindness which induces a college to. give testimonials 
to those, whom they must be aware are fit for any thing rather thqn 
the ministers of Christ. But the disgrace which is likely to fall upon 
the Church in consequence of the conduct of such unworthy members, 
and the hazard and peril to which the eternal interests of the people 
committed to their care may be exposed, ought to far outweigh private 
feeling toward such characters- If it were understood that testimo^ 
nialt would invariably be withheld from those whose conduct during 
their residence in the university waS immoral and vicious, an effectusu 
curb would be imposed upon many, who, under the present negligent 
mode of signing testimonials, are a source of perpetual trouble to their 
tutors, and, it is to be feared, will be far from approving themselves 
as the ministers of-God.** 

The tribute of respect paid to our \vj>rlhy Regius Professor of 
Divinity is justly due to his eminent talents and useful services. His 
lectures are always well attended, often by those who have obtained 
their certificates at a previous course, and are listened to with profound 
attention; indeed, it may bi* safedy affirmed that no one can attend 
them without receiving considerable information, unless he follow the 
example of the adder, which stoppeth her ears, and refuseth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm lie never so wisely.’* 

Oxford. F. 


Mr. Editor, —I perused the article in your last number on this 
subject with infinite surprise. 1 confess I was before ignorant that 
Bishop Blomfield had, in his Primary Charge, distinctly accused grave 
and* learned men in their corporate capacity,” tlie masters and fellows 
of the colleges in the two universities, of setting their hands ** to that 
which each individual of them knows to be false.” That such an 
accusation, coming from such a quarter, and put forth in so authorita¬ 
tive a way, should be passed over unnoticed, is to me incomprehensible. 
Even if the accused must plead guilty^ is there nothing to be said 
in extenuation ? To extenuate, I apprehend, is the ol)ject of your 
correspondent T. W. O. a justification he certainly has not produced. 
There arc, however, home parts of his communication to which I wish 
particularly to direct your attention; and need 1 say that a subject so 
closely connected with the discipline of our universities, the nursing 
mothers of our venerable Church, is deserving of your especi^ 
regard. 

T. W. O. among other results of his inquiries in Cambridge, gives 
the following: , 

When a person has been rusticated, or admonished by the college, or his 
conduct has not been satisfactory to the master or tutor, a threat is sometimes 
held out, that if he does not conduct himself better for the future, he will not 
be allowed to have Testimonials: hut the instances in which these threats are put 
in force urt very rap;.—P. 

VOT.. IX. NO. Y. 8 s 
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Does not this authorise us to say, that testimonials are rarely, tety 
rarely, refused to any one ? Though the conduct of a student may 
not be satisfactory to the master or tutor, though he may be publicly 
admonished, nay, tlioiigh he be rusticated, yet the college will grant 
him testimonials!! Now, without pretending to any particular know- 
ledge of the general character of the students of our universities, it 
may safely be asserted, that if testimonials are granted to any one who 
applies for them, they who certify, if they know any thing about the 
applicant at all, must frequently set their hands to that which each 
individual of them knows to be false/’ 

Considering, then, College Testimonials as a corporate act, as simply 
testifying, that the individual has conformed to the regulations of the 
college, have we not here a distinct admission by T. W, O. that tfiey 
are most shamefully abused ? and is not the accusation of the Bishop 
of Cheater fully confirmed ? 

If the colleges are disposed to deny the fact adduced by T. W. O. 
and upon which 1 have reasoned as above, let them make a return of 
the number of individuals who have been refused testimonials, and of 
the number expelled; the result will shew the whole number who have 
been deemed unfit. 

Although, then, I think, T. W. O. has entirely failed in shewing that 
the colleges have done their duty, it seems to me, (but I must confess 
my ignorance of college discipline), that the prelates of our Church act 
most unwisely if they press the colleges to certify as to matters which 
do not properly fall within their cognizance. It is deeply important it 
should be settled as to what a college should certify : with this view I 
propose the following question for the consideration of your collegiate 
readers — WiiAT is the extent and nature of the knowledge which 
TJIE MASTER, DEAN, AND TUTOR OF A COLLEGE NECESSARILY HAVE OF THE 
STUDENTS ? 

Observe, I say necessarily have; for, of course, circumstances may 
render one student better known than another, and yet tlierc*can only 
be one form of certificate, which should only extend to the usual 
degree of knowledge. Now if the fact be, that the testimonials which 
a master, dean, and tutor, could honestly give, would not be sufficient 
to satisfy a bishop as to the life and conduct of the person seeking to 
be ordained, I must say, with T. W, O. that the bishop should require 
the candidate to bring a certificate from some credible persons to whom 
he is well known. Nay, if a bishop act upon testimonials signed by 
individuals whom he knows not to have a competent knowledge, or 
to be capable of asserting what they know to be false, bow is he 
excused ? 

Let, then, the bishops require only of the colleges such testimonials 
as the nature and extent of their knowledge enable them to give; and 
let the colleges unite in a conscientious bond to acknowledge the worthy 
only as their sons, and wc may hope that this truly scandalum mag- 
natum will be removed. Many more observations crowd upon my 
mind, but I will not detain you longer, at present, on this very painful 
subject. 

Jpril 18 . S. T. 
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Mr. Editor, — Permit me to make the following remarks on a 
pa^r in your last number, on the subject of College Testimonials. 

The writer argues (p. that “ the master of a college cannot 
refuse testimonials to a student c^his own college, on the ground that 
he is not suflflciently known to him; for the very circumstance of his' 
not being known to him is, as far as it goes, a reason in his favour; 
for if he had offended against the regulations of the college, he would 
have brought himself under the notice of the master. And the same 
observation will apply, in some measure, to the dean, tutor, and fel¬ 
lows.” Now, in ail well-governed colleges, the Head knows something 
more of the character of the students, than merely that they have, 
or they have not, been brought before him for open violation of 
college discipline. The master, dean, and tutors, are in loco parentis f 
and I know several colleges in which all these parties are well ao 
quaintcd with the moral and religious habits of those placed under 
their care. Indeed, as they are responsible for the tenor of their 
lives as far as it is in their power to influence them, it seems some¬ 
what absurd to suppose, that their testimonial amounts to no more 
than that the individual to whom it relates has been guilty of no 
tangible breach of college discipline. I see not, therefore, with what 
justice the writer can intimate that the ** bishops press upon the 
colleges a form of testimonial which they cannot conscientiously make 
use of.” (p. For ray own part, I have spent some short time in a 

college office, and was not singular in making myself'acquainted with 
the moral and religious characters of the young men. In many in¬ 
stances of misconduct, which were not amenable to college rules, but 
which argued a want of sober and Christian principle, I have re¬ 
minded the offender of the profession to which he was proposing to 
devote himself, of the testimonial which he would hereafter call upon 
me to sign, and put it to his own conscience to say, whether I could 
sign it without a change being effected in his general conduct. I rarely 
found this appeal fail of good effect. And in the case of application 
from a candidate whose residence had ceased before I came into 
office, I had no hesitation in following the signature of my senior 
brother tutors, who, I was aware, were acting on the same principles. 

Instead of lowering the tone of tlic testimonial, I should rather 
propose, that every future candidate for orders should, at three years 
before the proposed time of his ordination, if he be then resident at 
the university, formally signify to the college authorities the choice of 
his profession. I would have them thereupon furnish him with a 
copy of the testimonial which he would hereafter require them to sign, 
and remind him, that his studies and the tenor of his conduct, must 
henceforth be in conformity to expressions of the document, and to 
the sacred office to which he aspires. Such a measure would, I think, 
obviate the objections which your correspondent states; and would 
tend to produce in the university a distinction between the clerical and 
lay stu^nts, answering, in some degree, to their future relative em¬ 
ployment, and relative character in society. 

0 . 0 . 

The writer of this letter, on whose information we can rely, assures 
us, that according to the ordinary practice of his university (Oxford)i 
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the heads of colleges, and much more the deans and tutors, arc well 
acquainted with the characters of their undergraduates; and that a 
sense of the obligation which lies upon themselves to influence them as 
far as in their power, though felt in different degrees in different col¬ 
leges, is widely diffused and generally acknowledged.— Ed. 



A PARISH CHURCH WITH A FAROCIIIAL CIIAPELRY 

ANNEXED. 

This union arises not from the foundation of a chapelry within a 
parish, but from the union of parishes, where one was considered as 
the parish church, and the lesser kept up as a parochial chapel for 
convenience of the inhabitants, and after that the presentation has 
been to the principal cum capeila annexa. There is no such thing as 
a presentation to a parish cljurch cum capeila annexa^ where there are 
chapels of ease, within time of legal memory; which arc of no con¬ 
sideration in law, but merely voluntary and ad libitum^ and gain no 
right. See 2 Ves. Sen. Reports, 428, tempore Hardwicke.* 


ON THE PREJUDICES AND ENMITIES OF NATIONS. 

** No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rngc no more; 

But useless lances into 8C>’thes shall bend, 

And the broad 6ilchiun in a ploughshare end.’’ 

I’oPK’a MesMiah. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, —I THINK that tiie teachers of religion and morality cannot em¬ 
ploy themselves more usefully than in reading an occasional lecture to 
nations as well as to individuals, since the well-being of the'human race 
depends no less upon public than upon private vi*tue; and, strange as 
it may appear, many men do make a distinction between them, and 
while they order the course of their domestic lives by the precepts of 
Christianity, forget or deny the application of the same precepts to their 
duty as citizens of the world. 

In rude ages, the intercourse that takes place between neighbouring 
countries is chiefly hostile. Unlettered soldiers have no curiosity about 
the laws or manners of their enemies; no anxiety to promote any inter¬ 
change of friendly offices; no thought but to kindle and feed those flames 
of discord in which alone they look for profit an^ for honour. There 


^ By the common law, a bishop haa power, with the assent of the patrons and in- 
enmbenU, to unite churches. Gibs. 920. See also tlic Statutes 37 Hen. VllL c. 21; 
17 Ctf. II. c. 3; and 4 & 5 Will. & Mar. c. 12, respecting the union or consolidation 
of chtirches. . * 
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is some excuse for barbarians^ since man is naturally a ** pugnacious 
animal and until his intellectual energies arc called into action by the 
light of knowledgei perhaps the noble game of war is the only effectual 
remedy against the torpor of indolence. But as civilization advances, 
we look for better things; and where the religion of peace prevails, we 
expect that social charity shall not be circumscribed by.land-marks. Ex¬ 
perience, however, has hitherto disappointed our hopes. The elements 
of discord will not sleep, and even when the sword is in its sheath, the 
tongue and the pen are busy in stirring up new strifes: pride and envy, 
insolence and fear, alternately trouble the waters; and, between the 
love of ourselves and the hatred of our neighbours, it comes to pass, 
that, in the opinion of many, true patriotism can only be evinced by 
abusing all things of foreign growth or name. But while such senti¬ 
ments and practice prevail, how can there be peace on earth—that 
peace which the common Lord and Master of us all bequeathed to the 
w'orld, and solemnly enjoined upon all who should assume his name ? 
I am sorry to say that our own country is deeply culpable in this 
respect, and France no less; and it is with reference to them that 
these remarks have suggested themselves to me. France and England 
are near neighbours, and, in barbarous times, were constant foes; and 
the pernicious notion that they are natural enemies, has contributed 
w'hat it could to make them so. English soldiers and sailors are 
studiously instructed to hate Frenchmen; and there may be some 
advantage in this, for hatred is one of the most active sinews of war, 
if war there must needs be. But why must English authors hate 
French authors, and English travellers ridicule whatever they find in 
France, from the construction of a diligence to the Code Napoleon? 
The pacific interests of neither country are promoted by malice and 
mutual revilings. Trade, manufactures, arts and sciences, are best 
cultivated by the friendly rivalry of all civilized nations. They languish 
in war, but they suffer still more from the deep prejudices that are 
engendered by political, literary, and social factions in time of peace. 

Ever since the Temple of Janas was shut in Europe, in 1816, there 
has been nothing but crimination and recrimination, in words and print, 
between England and the Continent, until this day, but especially 
between England and France. Like ferocious bears, exhausted and 
torn, they lie growling at one another till they gain strength to renew 
the combat. Reviews, magazines, newspapers, plays, farces, travellers* 
journals, and squibs in prose and verse, have been pelted and re-pelted 
across the Straits between Dover and Calais, till, in the emulation of 
each party to keep up the strife, it^as been quite forgotten who first 
begun, or for what reason. Matters, however, have come to such a 
pass, that John Bull now swears there is nothing in the French do¬ 
minions worth smuggling except kid gloves; and his antagonist over 
the water is equally convinced that foot pavements are the only good 
things in England. , As the debate has been thus brought to issue, it 
is to be hoped that it may be settled at last, and that a calm will 
shortly succeed so great a storm. 

The pacification of nations is an object above the skill of diplomacy; 
for where hatred is, tliere will be strife. It must be effected, if at dl, 
by the mild spirit of Christian philosophy—the common inheritance of 
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the civilized world—which teaches men that peace and kindness are 
the true foundation of public prosperity, as well as of private happiness. 
The inclination of most of the European governments seems now to 
be pacific; that of our own is certainly so; but statesmen and am¬ 
bassadors will sign treaties in vain, until the fierce and foolish jealousies 
of the people can be assuaged, and men of different countries will 
believe that there is much to admire and much also to learn both among 
their neighbours and their enemies. 

Whoever thinks that all wisdom and truth are confined to his own 
country, does but betray his ignorance of the great world-in which he 
lives. As the gifts of nature are variously distributed to different 
regions of the eartli, so are the moral and intellectual qualities of men 
in some degree dependent upon the soil and sky. But there are, be¬ 
sides, a variety of moral circumstances which have all their influence 
upon the sensitive spirit that animates our clay. Government, religion, 
laws, and customs, multiform as the caprices of chance and human wit, 
wise or foolish, true or false, distil their virtue or their venom into the 
body politic and the body social; and produce there as many peculiar 
phenomena as the physician attributes to air and diet in the natural 
body. The passions of the human heart arc every where the same, 
but their effects vary with the impulses that act upon them; the 
philosopher, who would study man in his collective and social capacity, 
must not confine himself to a single corner of the inhabited world; 
and the philanthropist is unworthy of his name, whose benevolence is 
restricted by the artificial boundaries of territory and language. True 
philosophy and genuine Christianity know neither prejudice nor party. 
Let us give and receive instruction, that, if it lie possible, we may 
make the w6rld a little better and happier than it is. 

In the prayers of the Church we publicly beseech Almighty God, 

to give to all nations unity, peace, and concord,”—" to have mercy 
upon all men,”—“ to forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, 
and to turn their hearts.” But how often do wc betray another spirit 
in our actions! The press overflows with the effusions of vulgar and 
venal writers, who labour to set nation against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom; and while peace is on our lips, hatred is in our 
hearts. 'I'hese things must be reformed altogether, or we belie the 
Master whom we profess to serve, and make tlK< commandment of 
none effect. Peace I leave with you^ my peace. I give unto you** 
But our present practice is inconsistent with peace, and inconsistent 
with the Christian law. When the true spirit of the gospel prevails 
among men, wars shall cease in all the world, and the peace-makers 
shall inherit the earth. ** They stHdl not hurt nor destroy in all Gois 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be filed with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea*" 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

, Pacificu8« 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 

PARTS. 


We have great pleasure in acquaint¬ 
ing our readers that a public meeting 
on behalf of this Society, will be held 
in the Freemasons' llali, Great Queen 


Street, on Friday, the 22d instant. 
It is understood that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will take 
the chair at one o’clock precisely. 



PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS;—DURHAM DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 

7'hitieenih, Fourteenth, and Fijteenth Annual Reporte, 


We have been much pleased by 
the perusal of these reports. Not 
dealing merely in generalities, they 
enter into the most minute circum¬ 
stances, and by nu.’ans of compendious 
tables, they furnish much information 
in a small compass. Wc shall allude 
to some of the facts with wliich they 
furnish us, 

Wc have often strongly enforced the 
propriety of making the children of the 
poor in all schools pay a certain sum f 
we find a fact stated in the 13th Report, 
which corroborates this opinion. 

The infantine admission in the 
Barrington School (and in others) has 
caused, as will be perceived, an ap¬ 
parent excess, in the older boys, of 
iitne in School, The first class of the 
Stockton School have not attended 
two-thirds, and thdt of the Sunderland 
School, who are doing nearly the same 
exercises, have not attended one half 
of the time. But this last case is easily 
explained. The Sunderland School 
has been in operation two or three 
years only; and, on the general ad¬ 
mission, from wliich period their time 
in School would be dated, boys would 
be received, who were, perhaps, fully 
capable, with a little training, of per¬ 
forming the regular lessons of any first 
class. But when a School has been 
established for some years, particularly 
in a situation which d^s not supply a 
sunerabundance of children, very few 
indeed are received, who have made 
any progress in learning. This ob¬ 
servation is singularly confirmed by a 
fact, derived from the recoids of the 
Barrington School, that all the children, 


excepting three, now receiving instruc¬ 
tion in that School, were, on their ad¬ 
mission, so totally ignorant, that they 
did not even know the letters of the 
alphabet; and that consequently all, 
excepting three, have been regularly 
instructed from tlie lowest clftss." 

Now, what is the inference? Is it 
not that before a National School is 
established, the children of the poor 
are educated, for which education the 
parents must pay? Is it wise then to 
relieve them from this burden? An 
unthinking philanthrophft will ex¬ 
claim, Why not grant the poor this 
boon? Will it not belter their con¬ 
dition ? A calculating philosophy, 
which may be scoffed at as cold and 
as inapplicable to the present state of 
society, but the truth of which the sad 
experience of our country fully con- 
finns, teaches that by contributing to¬ 
wards the expenses of the labourer, wo 
necessarily lower his wages, we reduce 
him to an inferior rank in the scale of 
being, and while wc diminish our re¬ 
sources, we promote the increase of 
population. 

Dr. Bell has frequently urged the 
' importance of connecting the dqty and 
interest of the master. The following 
facts are in his favour: 

“ Three or four years ago, in the 
Durham School, where the children, 
who are not clothed, pay a penny a 
week, an arrangement was made, by 
which the master was allowed to col¬ 
lect and retain, besides his regular 
salary, the ^nce of all above 100 pay 
children. By this means, if no otner 
advantage be gained, one- hundibd 
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^ pence'are added eveiy week to the 
* ninds of the school; whereas before, 
neither the school nor master gained 
any thing; and if the master be dili¬ 
gent in looking after the absentees, he 
also derives a benefit from their num¬ 
bers and attendance. 

“Easington School having dwindled 
away to four or five boys, at the com¬ 
mencement of this year a new master 
was appointed by the liberal founder 
and suppoiter of the school, the 'Vene¬ 
rable Archdeacon of Durham, Rector 
of the Parish, on these conditions:— 
That the master, who before had a 
fixed salary without any regard to the 
number of his scholars, should have 
30/. a year for teaching twenty scholars 
(or under), and /is. for every one above 
twenty, who should attend the *^chool 
a quarter of a year. Under this ar¬ 
rangement, the master began with nine 
children; and such have been his ex¬ 
ertions, and the public opinion of the 
school, that he has now gradually in¬ 
creased his numbers to 50.” 

p 

We will not omit the following: 

“ In laying before the Society a brief 
account of the proceedings of the last 
year, the Committee cannot forego the 
painful duty'bf recording, in a very few 
words, their deep regret for the loss of 
their late benevolent and munificent 
Patron and Piesidcnl. i)uring the 
whole period of its existence, the 
Society, on all occasions, experienced 
in his Lordship the utmost readiness to 
attend to their suggestions, to sanction 
their efforts, and to obviate the diffi¬ 
culties of their labours. 13y a bound¬ 
less libemlity, and a constant interest 
in the affairs of the Society, his Lord- 
ship has laid the foundation of lasting 


benefits to his Diocese. The erection 
of such a large number of new Schools 
in this part of the kingdom,—the ex¬ 
ertions, and the funds which have been 
expended in the moral and religious 
education of the poor,—have been 
mainly caused by his generous excite¬ 
ment, encouragement, and example. 
Were tho Harrington School the only 
work of his Lordship, his name would 
deserve to be handed down to posterity 
with distinguished hunour and regard. 
The Committee cun then but inade¬ 
quately allude to that general gratitude, 
which, they conceive, is due to the me¬ 
mory of him, who, amongst numberless 
other charities, not only built and en¬ 
dowed Schools in his peculiar liberties, 
but,eithcr by himself, or tluough this So¬ 
ciety, assisted largely in the education 
of tho poor children of almost every 
Palish in the Diocese of Durliam ; and 
who also, by his pationage and favour, 
hiis contribuied so greatly to the difl'u- 
sion and establishment of the blessings 
of tlie Madras System of Instruction 
throughout the Hiitish Empire.” 

We regret to o!>serve that the An¬ 
nual Subsciiptions are by no means 
‘adequate to the wants of so extensive 
a district as the Uiocese of Durham. 
The whole amount is only 209/. of 
which sum, 3.5/. arc only subscribed by 
the laity I It is not possible that the 
object, or even the existence of the 
Society can be generally known. It 
is not sufficient to circulate Reports 
which few read; it is not enough to 
bold meetings and invite the Sub¬ 
scribers only, who alone need no in¬ 
formation nor encouragement:—let a 
PL'BLic Meelirg be held, and the 
merits of the bociety will procure it 
able advocates and ample support. 


CONVERSION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAY BROTHER. 

(From ike Preston Pilot.) 


About twelve monihs ago, the Ro¬ 
man Catholic inhabitants of Preston 
introduced from Ireland, two young 
men, as teachers in their public school; 
and so much was expected from their 
instniclfon and example, that, besides 
the moat marked personal attention 
and .hy^tality shown towards them, 
a sQ^nption of a hundred pounds 


or guineas was laiscd for their imme¬ 
diate support. They were generally 
denominated, and, indeed, have al¬ 
ways been kno^n in Preston, as *'lhe 
two Monks,” but, strictly speaking, 
we understand, they dp nut claim that 
title, their fnterniiy having been in-. 
stituted,not for ecclesitistical purposes," 
but for the purposes of public instruc- 
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Conversion of a Roman Cathode. 


tion, although the membera are vowed 
to celibacy—to the teaching of their* 
pooier bretliren without pecuniary 
emolument, &c. 

On Saturday, Philip Halley, .one 
of these monks, or lay-brolhera, called 
upon the Vicar, and communicated 
his desire of renouncing the errors of 
the Church of Home, and of becoming 
a member of the Established Church. 
The closest examination by the Hev. 
gentleman followed this disclosure, 
and so entirely* satisfactory was the 
result, that it was determined that the 
convert should make a public recan* 
tation at the parish church on the 
following day — Easter Sunday, the 
anniversary of his arrival in England 
from Waterford, twelve months be¬ 
fore.- 

Every arrangement was accordingly 
made, but the^matter being kept close, 
very few persons in the town had the 
slightest intimation of it, and, conse¬ 
quently, the crowding and inconve¬ 
nience that must have otherwise 
ensued was judiciously avoided. The 
church was, as usual—but more espe¬ 
cially on Easter and other festival 
Sundays, fully, and \vc need bardl^ 
remark, most respectably attended. 

The Service ])rocccded in the cus¬ 
tomary way till the conclusion of the 
communion service, wheii the convert 
was brought by the senior church¬ 
warden to the head of the centre aisle, 
immediately in front of the reading- 
desk, and the Vicar thereupon rose, 
and made the /oliowing cbmmunica- 
tion to his congregation:— 

Good People—This person hath come 
here desiring to be received into the com¬ 
munion of our chun'li, niut wc are ready 


dons and false wonhtp of the CbiiRh of 
Rome, and if y»u be not flnhly pertbsE^bd 
that the doctiine, communion, and worship 
of the Protestant Church is the true and 
safe way to salvation, as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, you declare the same, and go not 
on to mock, the Almighty by pretending to 
a persuasion which in truth you have not. 

Convert —I solemnly profess, in the pre¬ 
sence of God, that 1 come here in sincerity 
and truth. 

That this Congregation, here present, 
may be fully satis^ed that you are Well ac¬ 
quainted with the doctrines which you re¬ 
nounce, and also with those which you 
come here to profess, I ask you—Do you 
utterly renounce the sacrifice of the mass, 
ns offered up to God in the Church of Rome; 
and do you trust only the sacrifice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, made upon the cross; 
and do you own no other inerits whereby 
man is saved but His only ?—1 do. 

Do you reject the doctrine of purgatory, 
and the practice of praying to the Virgin 
Mary, or to saints, or angels, or to images, 
or relics ?—I do. 

Do you believe that in the Holy Com^ 
munion there is no transubstantiation of the 
bread and wdiie into the body and blood of 
Christ?—I do not believe that any such 
change is made. 

Are you persuaded tiiat the Holy Scrip- 
ture^ contain sutliciently all doctrine re¬ 
quired of necessity fur eternal salvation, 
through faith in Jesus Christ ?—I am so 
persuaded. 

71ie Hear —Let us pray [Here the con- 
vert and ail iite conprefjation knelt"] that 
this our brother may have grace faithfully 
to perscveib in the profession of a good 
faith, which he has now made. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

The Hear —O Lord Mve thy servant 

The Congregation —Who putteth kus trust 
in thee. 


to comply with his wishes; nevertheless, 
if there any of you who know any im- 
)>cdiment or notable crime on arcodnt of 
which the profession he Is about to make 
sliould not be looked upon as sincere, let 
him come forth in the name of God, and 
show what that crime or impediment is. 

This address and challenge having 
been received in silence, the subjoined 
examination an^ replies were pro¬ 
nounced in the hearing of all present: 

The Hear —I requHe and charge you, 
u you shall answer at the dreadful day of 
jhilgmcnt, when the secrets of sJI hearts 
shall be disclosed, that if you be not con¬ 
vinced In your conscience of the corrup- 
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The rfctfr—Create in him a new heart 

llte Congregation —And renew a right 
spirit within him. 

7*he Hear —O Lord, hear our prayeV. 

^ The Congregation —And let our cry come 
unto thee. 

The Vicar, praying alone, then said, 

O God of truth and love, we bless and 
magnify thy holy name, for thy great mercy 
and goiodness in bringing this thy servant 
into the communion of this Church. Give 
him, wc beseech thee, stability nnd perse¬ 
verance in the fhilh of which he-haUi, In 
the presence of God and of this congrega¬ 
tion, witnessed a good confesrion. Sute 
him not to be mov^ it by.atqr tgn^' 
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Oral InMtruction, 
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tation of Satooi, enticements of the world, 
scoff of irreligious men, or the reviling of 
those who are still in error; but guard him 
by thy grace against all these snares, and 
make him instrumental in turning others 
from the error of their ways to the saving 
of their souls from death, and the covering 
a multitude of sins. And in thy good time, 
O Lord, bring, we pray thee, into the way 
of truth, all such os have erred and ore de¬ 
ceived; and so fetch them home, blessed 
Lord, to thy flock, that there may be one 
fold under one Shepherd, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, be all honour and glory, world 
without end. 

The Vicar then descended from the 
desk, and going to the convert, took 
him by the right liand, and said— 

Upon this, thy solflhn profession, I re¬ 
ceive thee into the Communion uf the 
Reformed Church of England and Ireland, 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

The convert then received the sub¬ 
joined admonition from the Vicar, and 
then retired to the churchwarden's 
pew:— 

Dear Brother-—Seeing that you have by 
the goodness of God, proceeded thus far, I 
must put you in mind that you take care to 
go on in that good way into which you have 
entered. And for your establisliment and 
furtherance therein, that you receive the 


Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and 
^nay God’s Holy Spirit ever be with you. 
— Amen* 

The convert, agreeably with this 
last request, received the Sacrament 
at the conclusion of the service. 

Nothing could be more solemn and 
impressive than this roost interesting 
scene. The convert maintained through¬ 
out a self-possession hardly to be ex¬ 
pected unaer such awful circumstances, 
and gave his answers with becoming 
firmness. ^ 

In the evening the convert again 
attended divine service, and the Vicar 
preached for the occasion a roost ad¬ 
mirable sermon, taking for liis text, 
Galatians v. 1 —** Stand fast, therefore, 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.’* 

If the feelings of those who had 
the happiness to be witnesses of Mr. 
Halley^s recantation were so intense 
as we have described, we know not 
what we shall say of the sensation 
created throughout the town on the 
affair being made known. Great and 
momentous as are the passing events 
of tbe political world, they were all, 
for yesterday at least, absorbed in the 
one engrossing subject of the Monk’s 
conversion.” 


ORAL INSTRUCTION.—UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


We inadvertently admitted into 
our last number, p. 246, a mistatement 
quoted from a periodical work, to the 
following effect: We have said that 
oral and eatechetical instruction is a 
peculiarity belonging to our university. 
(Trinity College, Dublin.) For we 
believe that in the English universities, 
the examinations principally consist in 
wijtten replies to printed questions on 
all the subjects connected with the 
course, even on classical.” Tbe fact 
is notoriously otherwise. In tlie uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, the greater and by 


far the most important portion of the 
classical examinations are conducted 
vivA voce, or o.^ly. The examination 
in divinity is entirely oral in every 
instance. Even in mathematics, eveiy 
part which admits of this method is 
generally investigated without the in¬ 
tervention of written questions and an¬ 
swers. Printed schemes and diagrams 
are put into the student’s hands, and 
be is required to explain the theorems 
and to go through the demonstrations 
to which theyjreTate. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


Mr. F.T. Hunt's Designs for Parson¬ 
age Houses^ Alms Houses, &c« is about 
to appear. 

A Translation is preparing, of a 
Ueply by the Bishop or Strasbourg 
(late Bish^ of Aire), to Faber’s Diili- 
cullies of Mmanism, which work was 
directed against a former production 
of the Bishop of Strasbourg’s, entitled. 
Discussion Amicale. We hear also, 
that the Discussion Amicale, in 2 
vols., will soon make its appearance 
in English, translated by the Rev, 
W. Richmond. 

Captain Andrews, who went out as 
a Commissioner from the Chilian Pe¬ 
ruvian Mining' Company, to engage 
mines in South America, has prepared 
a narrative of his Journey from the 
Rio de la Plata by the United Pro¬ 
vinces into Upper Peru, and thence 
by the deserts of Coranja to the Paci- 
Hc, which will shortly appear, 

Mr. W. Carpenter is about to pub¬ 
lish Part I. ofa Natural History of thci 
Bible; or, a descriptive Account of 
the Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy 
of the Holy Scriptures: compiled from 
the most authentic sources, British 
and Foreign, and adapted to the use 
of English readers. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 

Russian Literature ,—Since the intro¬ 
duction of printing presses into Russia, 
from 1553 to 1823, there have been 
published in the Russian and the Sla¬ 
vonic languages—-which is the mo¬ 
ther of the former—13,249 original 
works and translations. 

The blind poet, J. J. Koslov, has 
translated Lora Byron's Bride of Aby- 
dos into Russian; and has receivM 
from the Emperor Nicolas 2000 rubles, 
and from the Empress a diamond ring. 

A still more munificent encourage¬ 
ment to genius was lately given by the 
same prince to the poet Nicolaus 
Iwanowitsch Gneditch, ipr the transla¬ 
tion of Homer's Iliad into Russian 
hexameters, by settling upon him a 
pension for lifo of 3000 rubles, 

Gertnan Literature* —fn Germany,, 
among the uncountable number of 
non-political journals, there appear at 


this time—a morning—a mid-day—an 
evening, and a midnight Gazette. 

latter, so far from being sleepy, 
is the most lively and spirited of them 
all; being edited by the celebrated 
poet Milliner. There is also an¬ 
nounced as nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion, at Berlin, the Fool's Gazette (die 
Narrenzeitung), to appear three times 
a week, for the benefit of eveiy de¬ 
scription o/^ fools. 

Professor Beck states, from an au¬ 
thentic account lately published, that 
from 1814 to 182§ there have been 
printed in France 33,774 books; and 
in Germany, within the same period, 
50,303. 

Rev, Hugh James Rose's Sermons.— 
Dr, K.G. Bretsebneider, Chief Counsel¬ 
lor of the Consistory at Gotho, &c. See. 
and known as one of the greatest theo¬ 
logical writers in Germany, has pub¬ 
lished, An Apology for the Present 
State of Protestant Religion in Ger¬ 
many, in answer to Mr. Hugh James 
Rose’s Four Speeches at Cambridge 
upon the same subject. If we are tp 
believe Professor Beck of Leipzig, who 
has written a review of Bretschneider’s 
work, and who strongly recommends 
it for translation into English, Bret- 
sohnetder has {airly proved Mr, Rose to 
be guilty, 1st, of partiality; 2dly, of 
exaggeration in his charges; 3dly, of 
want of judgment, confusion of ideas, 
contradictions; and, above all, 4thly, 
of iraorance as to historical facts. 
Dr, B. moreover maintains, that 
Mr. Rose has not derived his facts 
from his own experience, but from 
persons who are known to be the de¬ 
clared enemies of the Protestant reli- 
ligion. The Literary Journal of Got¬ 
tingen speaks in similar terms of high 
praise and of severe censure, respec¬ 
tively, of Bretschneider’s Apology and 
Rose’s Sermons. 

The University of Gottingen ctAints 
at present 1460 students, of whom 
352 study theology, 652 the law, 284 
medicine, and 172 the philosophical 
sciences. 

The University of Munich had, on 
the 23d December last, 1342 students. 




Literary and Philosophical Report, 
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Cambrit^e Philosophical Society—On 
Monday evening, March 26, a meeting 
was held of this Society; the Uev. Pro¬ 
fessor Cumming, the President, in the 
chair. A paper was read by Profes¬ 
sor llenslow, establishing, by various 
observations and e;cperimenls, the spe- 
ci6c identity of the Wimrose, Cowslip, 
and Uxlip. A notice was also read 
by Mr. VVhewetl, on the subject of the 
perspective employed in the toy called 
the Uorizonloriom. After the meeting. 
Professor Curoming gave an account 
to the society, of the discoveries re¬ 
cently made in the different branches 
of ElectrO'dynamics, (denominyted by 
Ampere, Hygro-electrics and Stereo- 
electrics;) and various forms of the 
instrument termed the Galvanometer 
were exhibited. 


A Summary of the Members of the 
University of Cambridge;— 

Membvra ot Members on 


the Senate. 

the Boards 

1 Trnity .... 

. 629 ft. 

.ft. 1414 

2 St John's •. 

. 469 ft. 

... 1084 

3 Queen's ■ •»• 

. 67 ft. 

ft.ft 320 

4 Pains .. . ^ • 

• 79 

233 

A (*tirist ft ..I 

. 64 .. 

. •. 225 

6 Emmanuel >. 

. 104 .. 

... 217 

7 St. Peter's • * 

ft 68 .. 

... 211 

8 Corpus Christi 

. 42 ft. 

... 173 

9 Jesus .•*.• • 

ft 72 .. 

... 168 

10 Cbirc Hall •. 

ft 65 .. 

... 158 

11 Catharine Hal 

36 • • 

.... 153 

12 Trinity Hall 

. 28 ft. 

.... M4 

13 Pembroke •• 

ft 44 ft. 

.... 115 

14 King's 

ft 84 ft. 

••• 111 

15 Magdalene i. 

• 39 ft ft 

t • a • lOG 

16 Sidney • • • • 

36 .. 

• • • 87 

17 Downing • • 

ft 14 .ft 

ft ft ft 60 

18 Commorant.inVilla 11 

ft ft ft 11 
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A Summary of the Members of 
the University of Oxford, January, 


1827:— 



Members of 

Membeis 

Couvocutioii. 

on tiiv Books. 

1 University .. • • 

113 ft. 

... 215 

2 Balliol 

86 ft. 

... 223 

3 Mcrtoii. 

71 ft. 

ft.ft 127 

4 Fixeter . 

94 ft. 

... 251 

5 Oriel 

145 

.ft. 283 

6 Queens. 

142 ft. 

ft.ft 328 

7 New 

72 ft. 

• ft. 149 

8 Linculn 

53 ft. 

... 136 

9 All Souls ft ■ ft • 

C5 .. 

... 90 

10 Magdalen .••• 

117 ft. 

ft.ft 168 

11 ilrasennose •. • • 

222 .. 

... 404 

12 Corpus ••••.• 

73’., 

... 121 

13 Christ Church . 

418 .. 

... 825 

14 Trinity . 

97 .. 

... 233 

15 St. John s ft ft ft ft 

129 .. 

... 224 

16 Jesus 

51 ft. 

... 177 

17 Wadhanift ft ft ft ft ft 

72 .. 

... 186 

18 Pembroke •. •. 

68 .. 

... 168 

19 Worcester •••• 

85 ft. 


20 St. Mary Hall. • 

33 .. 

... SO 

21 Magdalen Hall . 

43 ft. 

... 153 

22 Xcw lim Hull.. 

1 .. 

... 1 

23 St. Alban Hull . 

12 .. 

... 44 

2i St. Edmund Hall 

45 .. 

... 103 
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Matriculations 400 

Regents.. 182 


Determining Biichelors in Lent • • 256 

Magnetism,—Py the aid of the very 
sensitive magnetic needle invented by 
M. Lebaillif, a singular properly has 
been discovered in bismuth and anti¬ 
mony. On bringing these metals near 
the poles of the needle, they eicercise 
on one pole ns well as on the other a 
very evident repulsive power. After 
numerous experiments, they ajjpear to 
be the only metals which exhibit this 
phenomenor / 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 




The Revenue. —The accounts 
for the last quarter present an un¬ 
expected deficiency. A compari¬ 
son of the quarters ending April 
•5th, 1820, and on the same day in 
1827, exhibits a decrease in the 
latter period of 460,548/. though 
the corresponding time last year 
was one of almost unexampled 
distress tluoughout the whole 
country. Prepared, as the public 
were, for some defalcation from 
the revenue of former years, it 
could not expect a decrease upon 
that of the last year, especially 
aflcr the repeated and confident 
assurancesof the financial minister, 
that if there was no increase, there 
would be at least no diminution. 
The deficiency is principally under 
the head of excise: there is, in¬ 
deed, a considerable increase on 
the assessed taxes, but this does 
not form a pleasing circumstance, 
as from the state of the country, 
we are obliged to infer, that this 
increase proceeds solely from the 
increased vigpur of tlic collectors, 
and, therefore, it rather ajipcars 
as^ proof of the necessitous con¬ 
dition of tlie exchequer. 

The x\dmim8tration. — The 
nature of the malady which at¬ 
tacked the excellent nobleman, who 
formed the head of the late ad¬ 
ministration, precluded all national 
expectation of his ever being able 
to resume the important duties 
which he had so long, so ably, and 
so faithfully executed. Mr. Can¬ 
ning has been chosen by his Sove¬ 
reign to preside in his councils. 
It would be usclesffto canvass the 
probable motives which have in¬ 
duced the resignations of seven 
cabinet-mimsters; it would be idle 
to enumerate the thousand ru¬ 
mours respectbig their successors. 
As ministers of the gospel, it is not 


our duty, on slight grounds, to dis¬ 
approve the measures of those who 
are set over us; whoever they be, 
and whatever may be our anticipa¬ 
tions, let us pray in sincerity and 
truth, that the Almighty may “ di¬ 
rect and prosper all their consulta¬ 
tions, to the advancement of His • 
glory, the good of His church, the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and his dominions.” 

Peninsula. — The domestic 
peace of Portugal appears to be 
nearly re-established; the deluded 
peasantry in the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts arc surrendering their arms, 
and returning to their lawful oc¬ 
cupations.—ill the capital, no very 
important measures have been 
taken since our last report. 

In Spain it is far otherwise; the 
troubles and distractions of that 
country, happy beyond most others, 
if only it had enjoyed a wise and 
paternal government. The parties 
which divide it have alike thrown 
ofi^ all respect and deference for 
their rulers, whose weakness, folly, 
ami misrule have reduced the 
country to its present wretched 
state. The liberals long for the 
restoration of a limited monarchy 
— the apostolicals denounce the 
royal power as not sufficiently ab¬ 
solute, and assert the necessity of 
settling a more absolute king on 
the throne, in the person of Don 
Carlos. Guerilla parties, conducted 
by experienced leaders, have token 
the field in various districts, but 
particularly in Catalonia and.Ar- 
ragon. Under these circumstances, 
Spain becomes an object of pity, 
not of apprehension; the success 
of either party will more probably 
ensure doknestic severity and op¬ 
pression than excite the terror or 
disturb the repose of her neigh- ■ 
boufs. 
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l/niveriiiy and Clerical InieWgence. 


Gbbscb. —The tide of war is 
at length turned in farour of the 
Greelu. Their leader, Karaiskaki, 
has obtained a brilliant victory in 
the Piraeus, since wind), he, in 
concert with the-garrison of the 
Acropolis, attacked the Turkish 
camp, and after completely defeat¬ 
ing the enemy, returned into the 
fortress, carrying with them the 
whole of the baggage, artillery, 
and provisions, and having entirely 
delivered Athens from the Turks. 
His camp is now fixed in Eleusis, 
where he has succeeded in effect¬ 
ing a junction with some other 
leaders of his nation. General 


Makri has closely blockaded the 
fortress of Missolonghi, which it 
is expected will be obliged to sur¬ 
render soon, being in great want 
of provisions and military stores. 
Lord Cochrane has not yet arrived 
in Greece, though he is daily ex¬ 
pected there. It excites no small 
astonishment that his Lordship, 
who was formerly so active and 
daring, should suddenly have lost 
his energy, and lingered so long 
at a distance from the country 
to whose assistance he professed 
himself to be hastening, and 
which itf so anxiously waiting his 

arrival. 
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UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

Degree* am/erred March 29. 

B.D. 

Lee, Rev. Harry, Fellow of New College. 

M. A. 

Lewis, John Henry, Worcester College. 

Aprill. 

B.D. & D. D. 

Swayne, George, Wadham College. 

A. M. 

Cape], Samuel Richard, Wadham College. 
Leach, Octavius, Jesus College. 

Rowe, Carpenter William, Queen’s College. 


The Rev. Daniel Guildford Waite, D.C.L. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is ad> 
mitted ad eundem: and John Cleiidinning, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Dublin, is incor¬ 
porated of Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M. A. Fellow 
of All SouU* College, is admitted Warden ^ 
of that Society. ' 

The Ezaminersappointed by the Tnistcea 
to elect a Scholar on Dean Ireland's foun¬ 
dation, have signified the election of George 
Henry Sacheverell Johnson, Scholar of 
Queen's College. 

The Rev. William Thompson, M.A. of 
Queen’s Colkge, is elected a Fellow of that 
■Society on llw Old Foundation; and Mr. 
WiUlira CMpenter Rowe, B. A. of Balliol 
ColI^,fa Mecied a Fellow on Mr. Michel'a 
Foundation. 

Dr. Benns, FcNow of All Souls' College, 


is appointed one of the ViMtors of Mr. 
Michel's Foundation, at Queen's College, 
in place of tlie late Ytishup of OxAu^ 

Mr. Cliarles H. Bayley is fuTiuittcd 
Founder's-kin Fellow of New College. 

Mr. William James Copleston, B.A. of 
Corpus Christi College, is elected Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred March 30. 

M. A. • 

Collett, Woodthorpe, Catherine Hall. 

John, St. Peter's College. 

Pulsford, Charles Henry, Jesus College. 

M. A. Jnceptors, 

Arlett, Henry, Pillow of Pembroke Hall. 
Baines, Edward, Fellow of Christ College. 
Benyon, Edward Richard, St. John's Coll. 
Berry, Joseph Walter, St. Peter's College. 
Bowstead, J. Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Carrighaii, O. Greystock, St* John's Coll. 
CollinsMWilliam Anthony, Christ College. 
Crawley, W. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Crotland, J. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Fearon, Henry, Fellow of Emmanuel Coll. 
Gage, T. Wentworth, Magdalen College. 
Iloole, Frederick ^rldn, Trinity College. 
Jeremle, J. Amlriiux, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Malkin, Frederick, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Martin, Francis, Fellow of Trinity College. 
Sutton, Robert Wooding, Clare Hajj^ 
Tennant, SandeiOon, Trinity Coltefe* 
Turner, WilHam Hamilton, Pembroke Hall. 
Watson, Joseph Butgei, Emmanuel Coll. 
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Afrii 6.—Hon. M. A. Just Henry Alt, M.A. of Gatbarine H&U, 


Stapleton, Hon. MUei John, Magdalen ColU 

B. A. 

Darby, Thomas, Downing College. 
Dawson, Edward H. Emmanuel College. 
Salter, Henry George, Jesus College. 
Whitbread, Edmund Setter, Trinity Hall. 
Wynne, W. Willoughby, St. John's College. 

The elevation of the Master of tlie Rolls 
to the office of Lord Chancellor occasioning 
a vacancy in the representation of this 
University, Mr.Bankes, Mr. Goulbum, and 
.Sir N. C. Tindal, liave declared themselves 
candidates. 

The election to the University Scholar¬ 
ships on Dr. Bell's Foundation is as follows: 
1. Ewbank, Christ College; 2. Tat&. Tiin. 
College. In consequence of tiie unanimous 
opinion of the electors that the literary 
ineriu of Mann and Tate, both of Trinity 
College, were nearly equal, that part of 
the Foundation Deed which prescribes to 
whom the preference under such circum¬ 
stances shall be given, was referred to. 

William Breynton, B. A. of Magdalen 
College, is elected Travelling Bachelor. 

The Rev. J. W. Niblock, D. D. of St. 
Edmund Hall, is adnutted ^ cundem. 

W. Hopkins, B.A. of St Peter's College, 
is clectct^sQuire Bedell of this University, 
inthe rom of the late John Beverley, Esq. 


late Professor in Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
is elected into the fourth Gramrosr Master¬ 
ship of Christ's Hospital, Loudon. 

Mr. Capel Lofft, of King's College, Is 
elected CraveMIniversity Scholar. 

• • 

The following gentlemen of Trinity Col¬ 
lege are elected Scholars of that Sod^y: 
WiUis Stone Withen 

Lestourgeon Phillips West’Sehol^ 

Raine Martineau Dunlcm 

Lee ChatSeld, jun. J.M.Heath 

Barnes Soames Carrow. 

It is understood that the Bishop of St 
David's (counn of Lord Liverpool) will be 
the new Dean of Durham. His Lordship 
has a Stall in that Cathedral, which he will 
of course resign. 

The Rev. John James, Rector of FKtton, 
Bedfordshire, is to be the new Bishop of 
Calcutta. He is son of the late Dr. James, 
Prebendary of Worcester. Whether the 
whole of our possessions in India are to be 
placed under his epbcopal jurisdiction does 
not appear to be as yet fln^y determined. 
It is still hoped that one o^er Bishop at 
least will be appointed. 

The see of Rochester ia to be filled by 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Percy, D. D. Pre¬ 
bendary of Canterbury. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Name, Preferment. Ceuntff. Diocese. Patron, 

Allgood, James •. • • Felton, V. Northum. Durham The King 

Band, C. E.Sheldon, P. C. Devon Exeter W. Drew, Esq, 

Bay ley, Arden* ••• Edgeot, R. Northamp. Peterb. T. Carter, Esq. 

Beckwith, H. A. .. Collingham, V. York York H. Wheeler, Esq. 

Benybn, £. R. . • • • Downham, R. Essex London O. Beauvoir, Esq. 

Bradbume, Thomas Toil, H. Caldecot, V. Camb. Ely Chr. Coll. Comb. 

BuU, >VUIiam .... Sowerby, C. York York Vicar of Halifox 

Burton, Edward .. To be Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford 
Copleston, John Gay Kingsey, V. Bucks Winches. Dean & Chap, of Roefa. 

Hall, Charles • • • • Routh, 11. York York Misses BUerkera 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, To be Chaplain to the King 

Johnstone, Charles Feliskirk, V, York York Archbishop of York 

Jordan, G. W, .*•• Waterstude, R. Oxford Oxford W. H. Asburst, Esq. 

Kempthome, John . Wedmore, V. Somerset BathfoW. Dean of Wells 

Lloyd, William.* • • Lillingston Lovell, R. Oxford Oxford The King 

Lowther, R. • •. • • • Muker, C. ^ York Chester Ch. to Grintoa 

Mayd, William.... Wesierfield, R. SuAblk Norwich G.T.W.H.Dn2Md,Esq. 

Montagu, George. • South IMckenham, R. Norfolk Norwich W. L. W. Chute, Esq. 
Musgrave, Charles. Hallftx, V. York York The King. 

Ridley, H, J. •••* KirUby Underdolc, R. York York The King. 

Roberts, W. H. •• Clewer, R. Berks Salisbury Eton College. 

St. John E. Beauchamp, to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord SeolM 

Saumares, Paul •. Great Easton, R. Essex London Viscount Maynard. 

Shepherd, T.Cruxeaston, R. Hants. Winches. R. G. Temple, Esq. 

Smith, ^bert Cecil Withlel Flory, P. C. Somerset Bath&W. Sir T, Lethbridge,Bart« 

Stacey, T.* ^ KcUigacr, R. Glamor. Llandaff Marquis of Bute. 

Surrid^, Tlumias, to be Chajdain to His Miyesty’s Ship, Ocean. 

Tavcl, G. F.**»*** Great Faketiham, R. Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton. 
Watson, Dr. to be Evening Lecturer of St. Mary, Colechurch, and St. Mildred, London. 
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CLBROYMEN MARRIED. 

Dodgson, Charles, M. A. Student of Christ 
Church|Oxford, to Frances Jane,daughter 
of Charles Liitwidge, Esq. of Hull. 

Honihuckle, Thomas Waldrra, fi. D. Pre¬ 
sident and Tutor of St. Jolm's College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Staplehurst, 
Kent, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Robert Whincup, Esq. Town Clerk of 
Lynn. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Barry, Martin, Vicar of Hiitherly Down, 
in the County of Gloucester, and Per¬ 
petual Curate of St. Nicholas^ Gloucester. 

Beale, William, Vicar of Dymock, and Cu¬ 
rate of Neweut, in the County of Glou¬ 
cester. 

Bromley, Thomas, formerly one of the 
Master^ of Harrow School. 

Colthurst, Charles, Rector of Desert Mar¬ 
tin, and Cliaplain to the late Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry. 

Donniston. Wathon, Vicar of Feliskirk, 
Yorkshire. 


Flint, Joseph, Vicar of Clarberough, Notts, 
aged 82. 

Garrow, David William, Rector of East 
Bnnict. 

Hartley, James, Rector of Staveley, near 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 

Harding, W. Vicar of Sulgrave, Northamp- 

, tonshire. 

Hawker, Robert, D. D. Vicar of Charles, 
near Plymouth. 

Jones, John James, Rector of Kelligaer, in 
the County of Glamorgan. 

Merest, James, Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts. 

Pbillips, H. Rector of Coity and Coychurch, 
in the County of Glamorgan. 

Roche, Thomas, Vicar of Tenbury, Wor¬ 
cestershire, and Rector of Silington, 
Salop. 

Salmon,' William, Vicar of Tudelcy, Kent. 

Taylor, John, Rector of Newington Bag- 

^ path, and of Owlpcn, Gloucestershire. 

Thcrwall, Thomas, Rector of Bowers Clif¬ 
ford, Essex. 

Wilson, R. Vicar of Broadswortli, near 
Doncaater. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, or a Pro¬ 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Church of Rome: the French Revolution: 
the Universal War: and the Bnal Triumph 
of Christianity. Being a new Interpreta¬ 
tion. By tlic Rev. George Croly, M. A. 
H. R. S. L. 8vo. 12s. 

.A Vindication of the Sentiments con¬ 
tained in “ A Letter to a Clergyman on the 
Peculiar Tenets of the Present Day." By 
R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 
1 Os. od. 

Twelve Sennons, ^cached to a Country 
■Congregation. ]2mo. *3s. 

Davidica: Twelve Practical Sermons 
the Life and Character of D.ivid King of 
Israel. By Henry Thompson, M. A. 8vu, 
lOs. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at tlie Consecration 
' of St. Paiifs Church, Shipley. By Henry 

Heap, M.A. 

Ftoctical Lectures. ^ By the Rev, W. 
Bullock, 5s. boards. 


A Sermon preached at Madras, in aid of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. T. Robinson, M.A. 

Strictures on Mr, Frcrc’s Pamphlet. By 
William Cuiiinghamc, Esq. 

Unitarianism abandoned. By James 
Gilchrist 

Ranking’s Researches in Soutli America, 
8 VO. H. Si. Iioards. 

Ancient Scottish Ballads. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Chronicles of London, royal 4to. 2/. 2s. 
boards. 

Dibdin's Introduction to the Classics, 4th 
edition. 2 vo? /. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards ; 
large paper, ^ ilL 6s. boards. 

Cavendish's Life of V\ olsey, 2d edition. 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

Excursions of a Village Curate, poet 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 1>oarJs. 

Tr^ch’s (Col.) Thames Qpay and other 
Improvements, plates. 4to, 2/. 12s. M. 
boards; royal 4to, 4L 4s. Iioards. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0. Y.” need not subject himself to the charge to which he iriludes,-:-" E. B.” has been 
reoeivedand ” C. C. C." % 

We must decline “ C. R. C.”—Vfe are compelled to postpone "C." U. Y." and K.” 
on Clrcuindsion.' if ^ 

** SeD»'^ will see that his object is anticipated. ^ ^ 

We m maoh obliged by our friends*sending us provincial Newspi^n eostalnlng 
Prefennento, and other Church Intelligence. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — An Historical Defence of the Waldenses^ or Vaudois Inhabit^ 
ants of the Vallies of PiemonU By Jean Rodolphe Petran, late 
Pastor of Pomarety and Moderator of the Waldensian Church. With 
an Introduction and Appendix^ by the Rev. Thomas Sims. London : 
C. and J. Rivingtoni 182G. 8vo. 18^. boards. 

The attention and interest of the public has of late been much 
excited by the reports of several English travellersi who, having visited 
the Vaudois of Piemont in their mountain retreats, have returned full 
of admiration for their virtues, and for the manner in which they sus¬ 
tain the ancient glory of their race—the glory of always holding &st 
the truth in the face of its numerous and powerful enemies. This 
gloFv Bossuet and other champions of Rome have tried in vain to 
darken, by ascribing to the Church of the Vaudois an origin more recent 
tijan that which is claimed by themselves, and which may be traced 
back to a period earlier than that in which the papal corruptions of the 
church had overspread the greatest part of Europe. 

It is satisfactorily proved by Allix, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
the ancient Churches of Piemont, that the metropolitan church of Milan, 
of which the Piemontese were members, resisted the authority and 
innovations of the popes, both in doctrine and discipline, until the 
reign of Nicholas II., when Peter Damian and Anselm Bishop of 
Lucca were sent to assert the pope's prerogative, and to purify that 
church by excluding the married priests. 

In these objects the envoys only partially succeeded; hxkt great 
dissensions having arisen as to the celibacy of the priests, and the 
nobility and people taking opposite sides,—“ Res eo usque infamise • 
mutuis altercationibus jurgiisque deducts fuit,’* (says Sigoniiis,) ** ut 
sacerdotes qui uxores baberent praa pudore aeparatim a cseteris rein ^ 
divinam faoere cogerentur in loCo qui Pairia dicitur, unde vulgo^a 
puer^ Paiarini ad contumeliam dicel^ti^*’ Upon this Allix observes^ 
that " they have given this nickname of PatariqM to the WaldequMi 
because the Waldenses were those Sub^lpini in Pfeter Dami^, 

VOt. IX. NO. VI. u w . , 
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(Opusc. c« 18.) who at th^ same time maintained the same doctrines in 
the archbishopric of Turin.” 

It seems probable, therefore, that about this time, (a. d. 1059,) a 
considerable part of the clerg^ and people in the north of Italy 
separated 'themselves i^m the rest of the Church, which submitted to 
papal authority; and that these separatists, under various names, and 
in communion with the separatists of other countries, thenceforward 
composed a church which opposed with seal the gradually increasing 
errors of Rome, and at some periods spread its tenets over a great 
part of Europe, whilst at other times the gates of hell so for prevailed 
against it by persecutions, massacres, and crusades, that a mere rem¬ 
nant of its professors was left, and those thinly scattered over the 
face of Europe, or with difficulty maintaining themselves in such 
mountainous districts, as have always served the weak for a last 
refuge against tlic strong. Here they maintained the purity, truth, 
and simplicity of the Christian doctrine; “ For here,” says Philip De 
Mornay, in his History of Papacy, “ the papal corruptions and inven¬ 
tions could not so soon penetrate, in like manner as we see national 
languages, customs, and dress, are preserved in remote countries 
against the inundation and mixture of nations—the original language 
of Spain among the Basques; of Great Britain among the Welsh; their 
usages also, and so of the others.” 

It was from the vallies (in old French vaux) of Piemont that this 
people took their most usual designation of Vaudois; for it was in these 
Alpine retreats they always most abounded, and in these they were 
enabled to maintain themselves in comparative security till the epoch 
of the Reformation, since which they have been generally reckoned 
among the Protestant churches. Perhaps, indeed, they may claim no 
small share of honour as chosen instruments of producing the Reforma¬ 
tion itself; for ** a little leaven leaveneth the whole /ump;” and there 
is good evidence collected in the work before is, that the Vaudois 
systematically sent missions into all countries to preach their religion; 
and particularly, it seems probable that the Lollards in England took 
their name from Renaud Lollard, a Vaudois barbe, or .pastor, who 
visited England in the reign of Henry III. Alphonso de Castro says, 
that WickliSe only placed in a clearer light the doctrine of the Vaudois; 
and Lindanus maintains, that Calvin inherited his doctrine from them. 
The author of the work before us says, 

What contributed not a little to the Reformation, both in France and 
Switserland, was the Bible tianilated into French by Rdbert Olivetao, a fuous 
nd learned Vaudois pastor, who had if printed in 1537 at Neufebatd, at the 
expense of the Vaudois. You will observe, that Olivetan waa lelated to Calvin, 
and that their common ancestors were Vaudois, who passed from the vallies of 
Pieoadto, into Picardy, thou|;h at what time it is impossible to say. Csdvin 
acknowledges this relationship in the latin epistle prefixed to OUveton’s trans- 
Uaiotrofthe Bible. 
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The doctrines of the Vaudois appear to have been free from many 
superstitions, which even before the eleventh century had generally 
obtained in the-Church; and this m^be objected to the origin assigned 
by us to the Vaudois Church. Bn* is most naturd to suppose, that 
those who separated themselves from the Church on account of her 
admission of palpable errors, when no longer influenced by her autho¬ 
rity, would examine mOre'nhrrdwly and reject many things, in which 
till then her authority and traditions had induced them to acquiesce. 
Nor ought we to wonder if their doctrine was purified in the fir^ of 
persecution; if the hay and stubble was burnt, while the gold and 
silver remained; and if the men/who forsook all rather than forsake 
the truth, obtained the fulfilment of that promise, If ye continue in 

my word,.ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 

free." John ix. 31, 3^. 

The Vaudois Church has always retained the episcopal form of 
government; but the name of Bishop, savouring too much of temporal 
greatness, and perhaps also in Piemont of intolerance and persecution, 
has given place to the humble title of Moderator; and under this title, 
M. Peyran, the author of the work we are reviewing, exercised die 
episcopal office in his native vallies more than thirty years, and dp-to 
the time of his death. Of him and of his family we purpose to say 
something more at the close of this article; at present we will proceed 
to notice the work itself, which consists of several detached pamphlets, 
chiefly in defence of the Vaudois against the attacks of Roman Catholic 
writers ; all of them written with force, animation, and elegance, with 
closeness of argument, great depth and variety of research, not unfre- 
quently both with eloquence and humour, and certainly without any 
mixture of the odium theologicum. 

The first of these, entitled Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois," is 
in the form of letters, addressed to Cardinal Pacea, who, when they 
were written, was a state prisoner at Fenestrelle by Napoleon’s order, 
and who had entered into a correspondence with M. Peyran touching 
the tenets and history of the Vaudois. In the first letter the Moderator 
lays down seven propositions: 

1st, That the Vaudois and Albkeoses formed one socie^ or church. 

2dly, That their faith was that of the Protestants. 

3dly, That they were not Arians or Manicbees. 

4thly, That their origin must be sought in the first ages of the chureh. 

5thly, That they have dways opposed the errors of Rome. 

fithly, Ibat ^ey bafe alwaja been remarkable for sanctity of conduct. 

7thly, That no Christian society has ever shewn more teal for religion, or 
borne greater trials in support of it ^ 

These points he proceeds to prove out of the very mouths of their 
enemies and peraecutora; for it is to popes, inquisitors, and Romanist 
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polemical writers, that we are indebted for almost all we know of 
the early history of these churches. 

We will not follow the learnej^j^uthor into all his proofs; but the 
following extracts are too important and interesting to be omitted. 
An ancient MS. by a Roman Catholic author (apud Johan. Valerium 
Andream Dialog. 35.) says of the Vaudois; 


Men and women, young and old, by day and by night, cease not both to 
teach and to learn. By day the labourer teaches his fellow, or learns from him, 
and by night they make use of what time they can spare from sleep, in teaching 
one another. They teach even without books—one who has been their disciple 
seven days begins to seek for others, whom in turn he teaches wlhat he has 
lee^t; and should there be any who would excuse himself on pretence of 
being unable to learn by heart, they tell him, “ learn but one word every day, 
and by the year’s end thou wilt know several sentences, and persevering from 
year to year thou wilt profit yet more.” I have myself seen with my eyes, and 
heard with my ears, one of these poor countrymen recite by heart the whole 
book of Job without missing a word, and many others who knew perfectly well 
the whole New Testament, Moreover, if they see any one living amiss, they 
chutise him severely by their discipline, and tell him, “ The apostles liv^ not 
so.y The Inquisitor Reyner (who lived in the thirteenth century,) speaks of 
them no otherwise. “ The Vaudois,” says he, in the very book which he wrote 
against them, ** know by heart the whole New Testament and a great part of 
the Old in the vulgar tonRue. For they say, that what preachers assert, without 
proof from the Old and New Testament, is nothing but lies.”—Pp- 8,9. 

After arguing in support of his second point, M. Peyran concludes, 

Does any one yet doubt ? I am wilting to abide by what Claudius Seissel,. 
Archbishop of Turin, and Cousson, a theologian of Paris, wrote concerning them 
(the Vaudois) two hundred years ago, and that with far other views than of 
favouring the enemies of the Roman see. The heresies of the Vaudois, if we 
believe these two authors, consisted in rejecting the pope, with purgatory, 
indulgences, the merit of works, festivals of saints, prayer for the dead, auricular 
.confession, satisfactory works, the religious worslnp of images, the invocation 
of the blessed Virgin and the saints, and in believing that the eucharist is called 
the body of Christ only in the sense in which the rock was Christ. I leave 
you to consider whether the faith of those who are called Protestants is very 
different from this doctrine^—P. 15. 

» 

To shew that the Vaudois were neither Arians nor Manicbees, 
M. Peyran quotes St. Bernard, who makes a clear distinction between 
these three sects, p. 21. M. Peyran also cites William de Puylaurens, 
(Chron. prol. p. 49,) 


There wwe many heretics, some were Arians, others Manicbees, and the 
last Vaudois. They all conspired against the catholic faith, but they Were 
nevertheless oppoMd to each other, and these last (the Vaudois) disputed with 
much subtlety against the Manicbees. The disputes of the Vaudois shaming 
the ignor^t priests, and inflamiog their hatred, they shewed more favour to 
(he Manicbees than -to them. It was then* such a disgraceful thing to a 
priest, that they generally concealed their tonsure. The bishops executed their 
;^flSce M well as they could, and their authority was in such contempt that the 

_ 


presume this was the time Iminediately preceding the 
.Alfilgcnses. 
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soldiers openly sided with the heretics. The opposition of the cler^ wu 
and the respect in which the sectaries were held was profound*—JMd. 

The writings of the Inquisitor Rej^r Sacco are also cited to the 
effect, 

That they lived justly before tnen, and held worthy opinions of 'the Divinity, 
only blaspheming the Roman Church and the Clergy, whereto the laity 
willingly assented. (Rayneri Sacco contra Valdenses, c. 6.) P. 23. 

As to the antiquity of this sect, M. Peyran quotes seTeral andent 
authors, to shew that no precise time could be fixed on as the.date 
of its origin, even tracing it back to the apostofic times. But we 
think that we have assigned the real origin of these churcheft as ^stlnict 
from the main body of Christians. Roman Catholic writers, indeed, 
perceiving that the supposed erroneous opinions of the Vaudois have 
been maintained in very early periods of the church, and especially in 
the north of Italy and south of France, have hastily concluded that the 
professors of those opinions were always separated from the Catholic 
Church ; whereas they were in reality th9 remaining defenders of that 
truth wliich was once universal in th£ Church, and which had not ySt 
yielded entirely to the papal corruptions. Nor was it, probably, 
till the Church of Rome had completed its usurpation over the other 
churches of Europe, that the professors of the truth were forced to 
separate themselves so as to form distinct churches. 

To shew how conformable their practice was to their doctrine, M* 
Peyran quotes the Inquisitor Renier again, (contra Vald. c. 7.) 

They were known by their life and by their weeds, because they were simple 
and decent in their manners; without vanity in their dress, which was neither 
costly nor slovenly. To avoid lying, swearing, and fraud, they used no traffic. 
They bad no desire of acquiring riches, being content with wbat was necessary. 
They were chaste and sober, frequenting neither dances nor public houses, nor 
other similar vanities. They did not let themselves be mastered by anp;er.- 
They laboured constantly, being always occupied either in teaching or learning. 
'Fliey spoke little, and that modestly. They could not endure buffooneries nor 
ill-natured jests, and avoided evil-speaking, foolish talking, lying, and swear^ 
ing.—Pp. 41, 42, 

Claudius Seissel, (Archbishop of Turin,) in the book which he- 
publishcd against them in 1500, says, that “ in their lives and morab 
they were without reproach before men;’* and that *‘tbey addicted 
themselves with all their power to keeping God*s commandmenis/* 
The Dominican Licleustain says, that they were blameless in their 
morals, true in their words, and as to* brotherly love, one, heart,'and 
one soul.”—P. 43. • 

We now offer to our readers some extracts, which will give them an 
idea of M. Peyran's manner of writing, as far as mere translations can 
do this. 

It has been the fortune of none but of St. Paul and of the Vaudois to wiffistand 
St. Peter to his face. But observe, that St. Peter of Rome is a very diffCienl 
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<6rt of person firom St. Peter of Judea. From being a catcher of Ashes, the latter 
became a oatcher of men, and to these he taught the way of life both by precept 
and example. But St. Peter of Rome, fishing in troubled waters, managed to 
catch both kings and people, and tp make them serve his temporal and private 
interests.—P. 53., 

The closing paragraph of Letter IL is a good specimen of this 
writer’s power. 

0 

Such vras the general prejudice of men, and so completely were they fasci¬ 
nated during several centuries; in all which, time, we need not hesitate to say, 
the sun shone but on one society worthy of the Christian name. 1 dare to 
assert (and 1 do not fear to be contradicted by persons of honour and informa¬ 
tion), that the Waldensian people—the only people which has always opposed 
the Pope, and that successmUy-^is a miracle of grace and of providenceof 
grace, which has sustained them through such lengthened trials; and of pro¬ 
vidence, which has preserved them amidst the continued attacks of a foe so 
powerful—a people unconquerable as the truth they hold—whom no ten^tation 
could overcome, and no power could destroy—-who have enlightened £nrope, 
and overthrown the empire of superstition.—Pp. 55,56. 

In Letter III. the author Ridicules the legend of St. Peter having 
been Bishop of Rome, and having transmitted his authority to the 
Popes. He says, 

The Universal Church knows now that the sovereign authority passed from 
St. Peter to Linus; and this she knows—not by Scripture, for that says nothing 
about it; nor by tradition, for that leaves it doubtful whether Linus or another 
person succeeds to St. Peter; but by conjectures, by reflections on those con¬ 
jectures, and by certain tales added to those reflections. Who would have 
believed that these great titles of Successor to St. Peter, Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and Sovereign Pontiff of the Christians, are founded on absurdities and on 
ridiculous fables, and caunot be defended but in spite of tradition, of Scripture, 
and of common sense ? 

What, then, does not reason convince us of the utility and necessity of estab- 
luhing a tribunal of religion superior to all others in that city, which was the 
resort of all the people of the earth? ** Reason ? Yes," reply the Vaudois,— 
the reason of the world and of its passions, but not the reason of the Gospel;— 
tits reason, who ordered massacres, crusades, and the inquisition;— Ui$ reason, 
who, out of a poor priest, made an earthly monarch, to rule over kings, to 
trample tbeir crowns under his feet, and to claim a tyrannical power over all 
mankind;—but this cannot be the reason of the I^mb: * —Pp. 72, 73. 

In Letter IV. on the abuses committed by the Popes, he says, 

Strange 1 that the spirit of truth should be united to such pride and arrogance, 
and the spirit of falsehood to such modesty andLsimplicity; that humility should 
bejieietical in the Vaudois, and pride should be orthodox, and more than or¬ 
thodox, in the bishops of Rome; that Jesus Christ should have for vicegerents 
the children of the King of Pride, and that the King of Pride should have for 
followers the meek of the earth. * * * Pp. 78, 79. 

After quoting the blasphemous declaration of Innoeent 111. at the 
Council of Lateran, ** I am a medium between God and man, lower 
tbhn God,but higher than man,” &c., be continues, 

Wflat did these wretched heretics mean with their affectation of wearing 
DO shoes bat with holes in the to]^ as the last Father of the Ckareh reproach 
them (Bossuet Hist, des Var.)? Did they mean to insult the brilliant slipper of 
his Holing adorned with gems and venerated by the masters of the wotid 1 
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Did th^ mean to insinuate that Jesus Christ did not wash the feet of Su Petn 
by a miracle of humility, in order that St. Peter might, by a prodigy of prid^' 
present his feet to be kissed by the greatest potentates?—P. 81. 

* 0 

After deacribing the cruelties committed on the Vaudoisi the author 
gives a translation of the instructions issued by the Holy office to its 
ministers in LatiO verse, as follows, viz. ' ' 

To take the heretics, banish, burn, drown, and tear them with pincers, to 
expose them to wild beasts, cut their throats, starve them to death, oind them 
hand and foot, cut them with saws, lay bare their bones, break their legs, crush 
their limbs, cut them in pieces, and even lay bare the nerves, that the fire 
might the better penetrate when the body should be on the gridiron. P. 85. 

After contrasting these instructions with the doctrines of the 
Vaudois, he continues, 

These two voices are very different; but what surprises us, is to find, that, 
according to the faith of such writers as Baronins, Bellarmin, j^ssuet, Chateau¬ 
briand, &c., the voice of gentleness, humility, meekness, and Christian patience, 
is the voice of the dragon, uttered through the heretics his followers; and that 
the voice of cruelty, barbarity, and persecution, is the voice of Jesus Christ, 
speaking through his vicegerent and the ministers of the holy office.—P. 86. 

We quote, from a sort of Appendix, entitled, Additions aux nou- 
velles Lettres," the following clause of the bull granted for the Jubilee 
by Clement V.; it is worthy of a place in the ** Tale of a Tub,” by the 
side of one of Lord Peter’s pardons. 

Ttein, if any one duly confessed die by the way (to Rome), we grant that he 
be entirely exempt and absolved from all sins, and, notwithstanding, we en¬ 
tirely command the angels of Paradise to introduce his soul wholly freed from 
inirgatory to tlie glory of Paradise.^Pp. 105, 106. 

4 0 

The next of these pamphlets is an answer to a pastoral letter of 
the Bishop of Pignerol, attacking the Vaudois as schismatics. From 
this we will only make one extract. 

Besides, my Lord, in attributing to the Scriptures an obscurity which puts 
them out of the reach of unlearned men, your Greatness does not perceive th^ 
you are maintaining a controversy with St. Paul and the other Apostles; for if 
you are right, these holy men were wrong in addressing their writings not onijr 
to the clergy, but also to the people,—P. 294. 

• *. 

Next follows an address by M. Peyran to hia fellow pastors, on tbe - 
alarm which was caused amongst the Vaudois by the Bishop of Pigtfb- 
rol’s pastoral. The last of the series is an answer to a letter addresa^ 
by a French cur£ to M. Cellerier, .a Genevese pastor, who had accused 
the Roman Catholics of idolatry. It is written throughout with force, 
elegance, and humouf. Take the following-examples. The evaek bad 
maintained that tbe Roman Catholics honour images merely as repre* 
sentationa, which induce them to imitate the originals, and regard tlie. 
wood of the cross merely as a sign, which recaHs the memory of oui< 
redemption. . . 
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• lQ^;tbis al^o l am wiffing lo beli^YO you, since 1 am in the humour to shew 
ipyirorte^. Qut. in that cate''the. Romao Catholic Church mutt reform her 
hreviary^ in which, diatinguithing the' cross from the crucified body, she says, 
^ holy cross, &:c. Worthy alone to' bear the ransom of the world 1 sweet 
wood, which bearest the nails and the swhet burthen, save this congregation 
here present." She must also reform her pontifrcal, which says that the worsh^ 

; of latria is due to the cross, and that images ought to be incensed and kissed, 
and'that men should fall doWh befdife them with all possible humiliation. She 
most also reform those prayers in which jt' is said of the image, Oh Ood, 
sanctify this image of the Virgin, that it.ibay^m^us salutary help, &c." Above 
hll, she must reform that prayer, of whii^^*t|TOe is the author, and in which 
it is said to the image of Jesps Chri^^^ittpriofed on a towel, ** May it please 
thee td purify us from every stain, blessed ^mage of the face of Jesus Christ; 
^^d light abroad in our hearts, &c.; lead us, blessed image, to our home." 

403, 404. 

k 

He goes on to quote the Roman Catholic saints Thomaa and Bona- 
Ventura,Vho taught that the same honour is due to the image as to 
the original; and so the worship of latria to the images of Jesus Christ, 
'a^.that of dulia to the images of the saints.—P. 405, 

Id conformity with the opinion of Constantine, Bishop of Constance, 

at die second Council of Nice it was decreed, that there arc not two 

• 

adorations, but one and the same adoration of the image, and of him 
who is reqiresented by the image.—P. 430. 

M, Peyran adds soon after, We may well say at this time what 
Lactantius said in his day, * The fools do not consider that if their 
images could feel and move, they would themselves fall to worshipping 
those who made and polished them.”’-~P. 431. 

This is the benediction of the image of St. John the Evangelist,— 
** Sit haec imago dsemonum sancta expulsio, angelorum advocatio, fide- 
limiijirotectid, ejusque in hoc loco potenter vigeat intercessio.*’—P. 433. 
^That is, the image, and not the saint, is to intercede with God! 

Caasander, councillor of the Emperor Frederick, says, “It is but too 
plain, to say no more, that the worship of iisj^es has so prevailed, and 
■o^much indulgence has been shewn to the dispiaition of the people 
towards superstition, that our people do not yield to paganism itself 
hi idolatry.” And a little further, “ As long as statues decked out 
with silk, gold, and precious stones, shall be seen in the churches and 
on the altars, and shall be carried about from place to place on men's 
MkouldetM after the Pdgan fa$h\oa^ we cannot hope that su^raliuou 
will cease."—Pp. 41*, 415. ^ 

Michel, Vicar of the Arcbbwhop.of Mentz, and afterwards Bishop 
Mmnsburg, and president of^e imperial chamber under ChftriesV, 
tp^ sermon preached in 1542, says, that many aBuses have cr^tiOf—* 
tUi^ZBHHigst others, that thf people trust in images • • • , and some* 
riw^ ayen believe that they have some feeling or virtue, and know 

hear thmr prayers, and are citable of giving asiistlneei 
thts^ si^ is a detesuble idolatry.—:Pp. 415, 416. 
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M. Peyran goes on to state^ that living hioMelf in the micfat t>f Ri^t&an 
Catholicst and being an eye-witneaa of their proceedingsy he is t^vinchd 
that the people is led away, taught,‘'guided, and encouraged f^'heUave 
that there really is some divinity Ur inherent power wbiclr resides! ih 
these images, that in fact they address" to them their Vows andWayt^ 
and place an entire confidencein them. after all| S!r,*irthis be 

not so, why expose these images <and lifeless statues with.so weAk 
{mmp? Why carry thenli(jd|^t such solemnity in^your )froce^r 
sious and festivals, or in Wfiae public calamity 7 • . ^ « Cnn 

images and statues without sei^ have the least influence in deiennhi- 
ing the will of God?”—(Pp. 425,426.)^ And he shews from Arnphiiis» 
Porphyry, and Celsus, that the ancients defended the usO oPims^M by 
the very same arguments as those used by tRe ^Roman rnthntips rr^ 
P.429. 

* » 

It may be mentioned here, that the publication of this answer^ao^^die 
French Curb's letter produced so great an effect, that the Cur64iianKlf 
bought up all the unsold copies of his own pamphlet, as we are'inftrmed 
by Mr. Gilly; so that Mr. Lowther was unable to procure a single 
impression. « " 

\\ e have made so many extracts from die author's work, that otur 
readers can in some sort judge for themselves of his manner of writing 
and the force of his reasoning; and we may venture to appeal to (Sojr 
judgment, whether his mind seems to liavO acquired any of thsft vust 
which many would suppose inevitable from the obscure retirement in^ 
which he passed his days; or whether it does not retain all that readi¬ 
ness and polish which is commonly maintained by the collision of men 
and of opinions in the busy scenes of the world. Upon reflection, 
however, we should perhaps-'be led to expect this •very result, aUd wt*. 
should be more surprised at meeting with talents amwell employed & 
a rich canon or court eonfessor of Turin, than in one of the-pastonf^ 
and captains of that little troop which forms an outpost of the rdformed 
religion, who being always in presence of it*s bitterest enemies, most 
ever be on the alert, and like Solomon's guards, ^ every man with bis 
sword on his thigh because of ftar in the night." 

We think also th4t those who have read this book will agree wtrii* 
us in thanking Mr. Sims for the valuable preseut he has made to Ae . 
public, and in requesting him to pe|8evere in the task which he |uui 
undertaken of editing the MSS. of the deceased lifoderataV, of which 
these C^twcitila are, we understand, but a snuHl pari. At tbeuttn^ time 
we feef it be our duly, both with respect to the public and the t&i- 
ritable object which the reverend editor has in view in this |»oblication, 
to suggest to hhn the propriety, h ftitdre, of not adding a sitq^e wuri 
to his lit the wajr of introilactioif or ilhiatfetim, beydbd w^ll^ 
ueccMory to make his at(thor.im^rstood^. 
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M. Peyran must stand or fall upon his own unassisted merits. Every 
addition to what he has written brings with it two great disadvantages. 
In the first place the expense of the work is increased^ and thereby 
some arc deterred from purchasing; and secondly a double risk of 
rejection is incurred, on the merits of the author himself, and on the 
merits of his commentator; and this without any adequate advantage; 
for however valuable the additions Of the latter may in themselves be, 
they cannot drag the autlior into notice if be be unworthy of it; and if 
worthy, he docs not require their assistance. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the bulk of the volume 
before us, not much more than one-half of which is the work of M. Peyran; 
the rest consists chiefly of an Introduction and several Appendixes in 
English by the editor, with all possible respect for whom we are com¬ 
pelled to say, that w6 do not think they come within our rule of being 
necessary to the due understanding of the author (wlio is sufficiently 
clear and explicit), and theiefure they might have been omitted with 
advantage to the wurk, especially if any sale be anticipated on the con¬ 
tinent, where the English half of the work would be generally useless. 

We have already alluded to the object of this publication, which is 
for the benefit of the daughter and two sons of the deceased Moderator, 
who died in 1823, in very straitened circumstances, at the age of 
seventy-one; when such was the respect felt by all parties for bis cha¬ 
racter, that his body was accompanied to the grave by great numbers 
of his Roman Catholic neighbours, notwithstanding a prohibitory order. 

M. Peyran studied at Geneva, and after his return to the vallics he 
kept the Latin school two years, served the churches of Maneille 
Praly and Vilfes^che sixteen, and in 1791 became pastor of Pomaret 
and Moderator, which office had been borne by his fitther and grand¬ 
father. He inherited a small patrimony; but expenses incidental to 
his office of Moderator, and those occasioned by the wars whicli have 
desolated the country, obliged him to contract del’^s which have swal¬ 
lowed up all his property and left nothing for his children. 

We think wc cannot conclude this article better than by 'giving Mr. 
Gilly's account of the visit he paid to the late Moderator about three 
months before bis death, because, besides being extremely interesting 
in itself, it cannot fail of interesting those who read it in favour of the 
orphan family for whose benefit the work is published. 

Mr.iGilly with his companions, being admitted into the humble cot- 
tsge of the Moderator, were conducted 

Up a narrow staircase through a very small bed-room, the size of which was 
still further contracted by several bookcases. This led into another bed^room 
more amply provided still with shelves and books. The apartment was about 
fooi1eeif.feet sqtiare, low, and without any kind of decoration of paint or paper 
hanging . . # . At a small fire, where tjie fuel was supplied in too scanty a 
portion to impart warmth to the room, and by the side of a table covered with 
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books, parchments, and manuscripts, sat a slender feeble looking old man, 
whose whole frame was bowed down by inBrmity .... His dress consisted 
of a shabby timerworn black suit, and worsted stockings so darned and patched, 
that it is difficult to say whether any portion of the original hose remained. 
Over his shoulder was thrown what onee had been a cloke, but now a sbred 
only. 

M. Peyran was upwards of seventy-one years of age (says Mr. Gilly) at the 
time we saw him; the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 francs, or about 
£40 a year; and with this pittanfb h^ had been obliged to meet the dem^hda 
of a family, the culls of charity, thtr incidental expenses of his situation as 
Moderator, and the additiunar.wa^ of age, sickness, and infirmity. An acci¬ 
dent occasioned by the kick of a mule had added to the ills of his condition. 
A large and prominent rupture, and an^incurable weakness, were increased by 
his inability to procure surgical aid as often.as he required it. For two years 
he underwent excruciating pain, and had his means enabled him to obtain the 
medical assistance which his case demanded, the malady might have been 
materially if not effectually alleviated. 

I'he welcome which wc received from our venerable host was expressed with 
all the warmth and sincerity of one whose kindly feelings had not yet been 
chilled by years or sufferings; and the manner in which it was delivered dis¬ 
placed a knowledge of the world, and a fine tact of good breeding, which are 
not looked for in Alpine solitudes, or in the dusty study of a recluse. , • . 

Our conversation was held generally in French; but when I engrossed his 
discourse to myself we spoke in Latin, as being the language in which we 
could not mistake each other. . . . Nothing could be more choice or classical 
than his selection of words; and I was not more surprised by his fluency of 
diction, than by the extraordinary felicity with which ne applied whole sen¬ 
tences from ancient poets, and even prose authors, to convey his sentiments. 

The probable restoration of the English pensions to the \ audois Clergy being 
mentioned, M. Peyran clasped his hands and exclaimed, 

** O iiiihi tarn loiigoe mnneat pars ultima vitro, 

Spiritus ct qu.intiim sat erit tiia diccre facta f* 

Speaking of the resumption by the Sardinian government of the lands 
granted by Napoleon to the Vaudois Clergy, he said, 

“ Vivi pervenimns ndvena nostri, 

Quod imncpiani vrriti sunitis, ut pu<sse»sor agelli 
DiciTct, hroc mea sitnf, vetcres iiiigrato colon!. 

Nunc victl tribtes, quonium sors orniiia versat". 

The manner in which he pronounced the last words was particularly moving; 
lie dwelt upon the words vetercs and trisUs^ as being peculiarly applicable 
to his own case, deprived, as he had been, in his old age of what would have 
constituted his maintenance and comfort. 

M. Peyran spoke with so much rapidity, and h# thoughts followed ea^ 
other in such quick succession, that he never suffered himself to be at a loss for 
words. If the Latin term did not immediately occur to him, he made no 
pause, but instantly supplied its place by a French or Italian phrase. This 
animation of manner had such an cffectupon his whole frame, that very soon 
after we began to converse witli him, the Wrinkles seemed to fall from his brow, 
a hectic colour succeeded to the pallidness of hia countenance, and the feeble 
and stooping figure wflich first stood before us elevated itself by degrees, and 
acquired new strength and energy. 

M. Peyran'a bookshelves were loaded with more than they could well bear; 
and when I noticed the number of volumes which lav scattered about the room, 
or were disposed in order wherever a place could be found for them, he told 
me that if he were now in possessit^ or all that once were his, the whole of 
own and. the adjoining house would be insufficient to contain them. He said 
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be bed bought a great many himself, but the principal portion of his library 
was the accumulation of his father and grandfather, and of more distant ances^ 
tors, and expressed much regret that he could no longer display the folios and 
curious old MSS. that bad 1)een handed down to him. I asked what had 
become of them. * They have been sold/ he replied, with considerable emotion; 
for he had been cpmpelled to part with them from time to time, to purchase 
clothes and even food for himself and family. 

After we had been some little time with M. Pcyran, he produced a packet of 
papers and parchments, which he opened in a sort of hdgetty haste and ap¬ 
peared anxious to submit to our inspection. . . . One paper contained the 
letters of orders of his maternal grandfather, who was ordained by Dr. Robin¬ 
son Bishop of London, • . . and licensed by the same prelate as tutor in a 
nobleman's family. The others were some letters from a mercantile family of 
the first distinction in London, to whom he thought himself distantly related. 
He was interested, he said, in these documents, not on his own account, because 
time was advancing rapidly with an old man like himself, but for his children’s 
sake; they were what they might carry into the world as proofs of their con¬ 
nexion with England. 

He pointed to the workb of Tillotson, Barrow, and Taylor, which still enriched 
his bookcase, and declared that every time he read them he vas more and more 
gratified by the light which these English divines liad thrown upon truths for 
their adherence to which his poor brethren had been so often obliged to conceal 
themselves in their mountain fastnesses. * But remember/ said the old man 
witli conscious and becoming pride, ‘ remember that you are indebted to us for 
your emancipation from papal thraldom. We led the way, we stood in the 
first rank, and against us the first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated; the 
baying of the blood-hounds of the Inquisition was heard in our vallies before 
you knew its name.’ . . ^ 

At the door of his humble presbytery the aged Moderator wrung our hands 
and said farew'ell with every symptom of regret at parting. He stood at the 
threshold watching our departing steps; and the last sight that I had of his 
long grey locks floating in the wind left an impression that will not soon be 
removed. 

Such was our visit to the successor of the bishops of the purest church in 
Italy, whose necessities were such, that we felt bound by a sacred sense of 
duty to run the hazard of wounding those feelings of pride, which every man 
of sensibility must retain even amid the most urgent poverty, by pressing upon 
his acceptance a heart-offering for the purchase of a few of those comforts 
which his age and infirmities required. 1 have had many struggles before I 
could make up my mind as to the propriety of stating this circumstance; and 
nothing could have induced me to do it, but the persusdon that it will put the 
case in the strongest light, and shew at once the deplorable situation to which 
many of these pastors are reduced.— Gilly^ Narrative of an Excu7'sion to the 
Mountaim of Piemontf chap. 4. 


Art. II .—A Farewell ^Semon, preached in the Parish Church of 

Hodnetf Salop, hy Reginald Heber, D,D. Bishop of Calcutta, 

Second Edition. Shrewsbury: 1826. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta^ at the 

Primary Visitation of the Right Rev, Reginald Heber, D, D. Lord 

Bishop of Calcutta, London. Murray: 1827. 

% 

Tut dust of two English bishops, — we might almost say, two 
Eugii^h martyrs, — has now mixed itself with the soil of Hindostan. 
l«t us hope that their remains have given a sort of consecration to 
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that vast territory, and marked it out, in the sight of men and angels, 
as a portion of the Redeemer’s inheritance. Reflections and anticipa* 
tions like these arc greatly needed to'support us under the loss of two 
such men as Middleton and Heber^* and under the bitter disappoint¬ 
ment inflicted on the Church by the policy which (we fear) has ap¬ 
pointed only a single successor to those venerable and illustrious 
prelates. We will not speculate on the reasons which have rendered 
the State deaf to the intreaties of the Church; which have again con¬ 
signed to one spiritual governor and director a field scarcely too 
extensive for the labours of an apostolic college; and which tend to 
flx on our Protestant institutions the reproach of a languid zeal for the 
highest interests of mankind. We cannot, however, altogether repress 
the “ searchings of heart,” and the painful bodings, occasioned by 
tliis prodigy of lukewarmness or frugality. We cannot forget that it 
reduces the individual who takes this overpowering charge upon 
himself to a most appalling alternative. It compels him to go forth 
to his labours, cither with a resolution to offer up his health and life 
in the cause, and probably to bring on a speedy repetition of the 
mischiefs that must always attend a suspension of the episcopal func¬ 
tions ; or, it drives him to an adoption of the maxim which all over¬ 
laboured functionaries are strongly tempted to call in to their relief; 
wc mean tlie notable aphorism, that where business is too heavy to be 
properly disposed of, tlie only way to get through it at all is, by all 
means to take it easily! Wc positively shudder at the guilt of de/i- 
beratcly reducing to such an alternative even the most exalted virtue 
and piety; and we arc willing to take refuge in the surmise, that the 
turmoil and confusion of secular and political interests have naturally 
the effect of deadening tlie religious sensibilities of statesmen, and of 
making them, in a great degree, unconscious of the evils inflicted on 
mankind by inattention to their moral and spiritual improvement. To 
be sure, this is but a melancholy sort of retreat from painful feelings! 
It is, however, somewhat less wretched than the belief that our tem¬ 
poral governors arc capable of wilfully trifling with the most precious 
and important of all the concerns committeil to their care. 

We are further encouraged to “ possess our souls in peace” under 
this .disastrous repulse of the Church’s suit to the Government, by the 
recollection, that the great interests at stake are under the especial 
care of Him who is always able and watchful to extract good from 
evil, and to overrule the worst counsels of man to His own praise and 
glory. In His good time, we trust, the mighty harvest of India 
shall be duly provided with labourers ; and the rulers of tliis land 
•awakened to a due sense of the responsibility imposed by a connexion 
with that country. Should they at last be^roused to a full perception 
of their duty, even by a succession of such sacrifices as we have 
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recently deplored, the price, costly as it would be, would scarcely be 
too great for the purchase of so blessed a consummation* 

We gladly turn aside from these oppressive considerations to in¬ 
dulge ourselves in a momentary recollection of the great man who laid 
the foundation of our Indian Church. To some of our fraternity 
Bishop Middleton was very intimately known; and that knowledge 
enables us to pronounce, that, in some respects his character has been 
egregiously mistaken. With the loftier and grander features of that 
character the world is now tolerably familiar: but it may, perhaps, 
surprise many to learn that, by nature, he was singularly sportive and 
playful; that to him no mere earthly delight seemed equal to the 
relaxation and abandonment of a social circle ; and that, when sur¬ 
rounded by a few friends who possessed his confulencc and attachment, 
nothing could be more winning or more animating than his society. 
His vast stores of erudition, his ready memory, and his keen percep¬ 
tion of humour, (always kept “ within the limits of becoming mirlhf) 
rendered him one of the most instructive and entertciining of compa¬ 
nions. Among his severest sacrifices in India he used to reckon the 
loss of that sort of conversation which is enlivened by the brisk and 
frequent interchange of classical application and allusion one of the 
most innocent, and at the same time most delightful, recreations that 
can be enjoyed by a finished scholar, but which it can be scarcely 
reasonable to expect in a society so peculiarly constituted as that of 
India. We mention this circumstance* purely to shew how open he 
was to all those blameless and “ nnrci>roccd pleasures" which sweeten 
the repose and leisure of superior minds. 

With regard to his personal demeanour wc arc not ignorant, that, 
by some, it was thought to be rather too deeply stamped with official 
solemnity, and even sternness. If this were the case, we are quite 
satisfied that the peculiarity was connected with his lively and habitual 
sense of duty; certainly with no failing so disci editable as personal 
arrogance. He was placed in a post of almost unexampled difficulty ; 
in a new situation which demanded inflexible firmness and unwearied 
vigilance, and which, naturally enough, led him to believe that it 
could scarcely be safe for him to lay aside for a moment, the high 
public character which he was called upon to maintain without com¬ 
promise. Under these very peculiar and trying circumstances, it 
would not be surprising if the posture of dignity, which he often felt 
himikelf compelled defensively to assume, should gradually and im¬ 
perceptibly have given to his manner an air of constraint and reserve, 
which were very far from natural to the man. 

Again, there never perhaps existed an individual so intensely anxious 
to do-right Bishop Middleton: and this incessant solicitude, acting 
upoh^'a constitution which, though robust, was unusually sensitive, 
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may have given him, at times/ an appearance of irritability and agita¬ 
tion. It is truly wonderful,—(and it shews the depth and power of 
the principles which supported him)—that the perpetual influence of 
this acute sensibility should, to the last, have left his strength and 
steadiness of purpose wholly unimpaired. That it .must have ren¬ 
dered the process of arriving at his decisions extremely harassing, 
there can be no doubt; but wlien his resolution was once formed, he 
remained Arm and unshaken. It is highly probable, however, that 
this long continued wear of spirits may have hastened the period at 
which he was to sink under his burden. 

But we will no longer seek to disclose his virtues, or to draw forth 
his failings from ** their dread abode." His virtues are laid up as 
a treasure, which is become the invaluable and sacred property of the 
public. His failings, it were almost impious to doubt, will find 
abundant mercy at the hand of that God, whom he served with heart 
and soul and strength ! 

The iincigination can perhaps scarcely picture a contrast, in some 
respects, more striking than that which was exhibited in the characters 
of Bishop Middleton and his successor! It is, nevertheless, such 
a contrast as may well exist between two great and good men. 
Many qualities, of course, they had in common. Each was dis¬ 
tinguished by rjeh and various mental accomplishments, by a noble and 
almost saint'likc disinterestedness, and by a thorough dedication of 
himself to the holy cause which called them forth from their country. 
But in the general form and pressure*' of their minds, they were 
totally dissimilar. It seems, however, to have been most providen¬ 
tially appointed that each should carry with liim those peculiar quali¬ 
fications which were required by the respective circumstances in which 
he was placed. Without the unbending constancy of Bishop Middle- 
ton, it is doubtful whether the foundations of the Episcopal Church in 
India could have been solidly and permanently laid. But when that 
great work was once accomplished, the same stern energy would 
hardly be required for carrying on the superstructure, and apply¬ 
ing the decorations, and executing the details of the mighty and 
glorious design. When Bishop Heber arrived, the Indian public bod 
been taught to regard Episcopacy with deep respect. The command¬ 
ing qualities of the first Bishop had secured for it the veneration of 
the community, and had left to his successor the more delightful task 
of engaging in its behalf their attachment and fidelity. And never, 
surely, was any hunlan being more consummately adapted than that 
successor for the olHce of conciliation! The singleness of his heart, . 
the simplicity of his manners, the heavenly sweetness of his temper, 
the passionate devotion of all his faculties tp the work of an Evange¬ 
list, bent towards him the hearts of all people as the heart of one 
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inan. They who at first were surprised at the unostentatjoas plain*^ 
ness of hi's demeanoucf were soon overpowered with admiration at the 
vast resources and genuine dignity of his mind# The result has been 
that, in the course of twelve years, the labours of these two men have 
surrounded the Indian Church with the reverence and affection of her 
children, and have associated Episcopacy in the public mind, with 
every thing that is admirable in learning and genius, or sublime in 
piety and virtue! It is highly gratifying to know, that the period 
which has elapsed since the death of Heber has been an interval of 
intense solicitude in India; and that our countrymen there have been 
looking out with earnest expectation*' for a worthy successor to the 
prelates they have lost. 

The person on whom the choice has fallen has two glorious models 
beforef^him. We doubt not that he will make them the objects of his 
constant study, and that he will endeavour to walk in their steps 
with a holy and pious emulation. If so, the prayers of all good men 
will go with him, and, we trust, the blessing of God will descend 
upon his labours. 

The two publications at the head of this article may be considered 
respectively as the last of Heber's pastoral labours in England, and 
the commencement of his more arduous toils in Ilindostan. The 
Farewell Sermon was addressed to his parisliioners a^ Hodnet, a few 
weeks before he sailed. It is probably well known to most of our 
readers, that the living of Hodnet, which he had then held for some 
years, is a very valuable one; that he had built himself a residence 
th^re, and that the place was endeared to him by every circumstance 
tliat could make a separation from it exquisitely painful.^ He was in 
possession of every earthly comfort; he had the means of doing good 
on a large and liberal scale; and his spiritual labours had secured him 
the love and veneration of his whole parish. lie had, moreover, been 
recently appointed to the^ office of preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, a post 
which varied his life by a frequent enjoyment of the best literary 
society in London. If there was any one individual in the empire to 
whom a removal from bis native land woyld be more full of anguish 
than another, assuredly Heber must have been the man. He had 
every thing which can ren^r exii^tence delightful. Yet all these 
things he was prepared to count as loss, when the voice of the Eternal 
'Master called him to a larger sphere of usefulness. The Lord had 
need of him in a distant land. He was summoned to visit '*the dark 
and cruel places of the earthand thither he accordingly went, with 
the alacrity of one who had brought every thought and every detii^ 
obedience of Christ. But the trial must have been hard to 
and blood! Some human pangs must have been felt, and some 
(bunuin toani most have been dropt, as tbe moment of separation drew 
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nigh. We can easily imagine what an effort it must have cost him to 
brace his powers to a^irmness that would “ hear him stifSy up’* under 
the delivery of this farewell; and we can picture to ourselves the 
overflowing sorrow with which it would be heard by those who were 
about to suffer so calamitous a bereavement! It seems a sort of unholy 
mutilation to tear away from the context any part of this unlaboured 
and beautiful address^ and yet it would be an abandonment of our 
duty to leave our readers without a specimen. His text is 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
which suggests to all Christians the necessity of remembering, that, in 
this world, they are but strangers and pilgrims.” This notion he 
seizes, and illustrates with singular vividness and beauty. 

Is it necessary for me to prove the fitness of this comparison, or how truly the 
life of man is, in these passages, described as a pilgrimage? Which of us is 
there v^hose experience may not bear abundant witness to the changeable nature 
of our prospects in the world; the uncertainty of our best laid plans, the in¬ 
security of our firmest possessions? Where shall the man be found who, for 
long together, continuelh in one stay? Which of us does not behold aud feel 
himself and every thing around him, with various speed, but with equal certainty, 
hasting on to dissolution and decay, while all which we endure, and all which 
we enjoy, has no more comparative permanence than our good or bad reception 
in an inn, or the still briefer accidents of a voyage? Life bears us on like the 
stream of a mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides gently down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of the little brook and the windings of 
us grassy border. The trees shed their blossoms over our young heads; the 
flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves to our young hands; we arc happy 
in hope, and wc grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but the stream hurries 
us on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider and deeper flood, and 
amid objects more sinking and magnificent. We are animated by the moving 
picture of enjo\rnent and industry which passes before us, we are excited by 
some short-lived success, or depressed and i-endered miserable by some equally 
sliort-lived disappointment. Hut our energy and our dependence are both in 
vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys and our griefs alike are left behind 
us; we may be shipwrecked but wc cannot anchor; our voyage may be hastened 
hut it cannot be delayed; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens towards 
its home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of his waves 
is beneath our keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up around us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage there is no witness but the Infinite 
and F.ternal I 

And do we still take so much anxious thought for the future days, when the 
days which arc gone by have so strangely and uniformly deceived us? Can we 
still so set our hearts on the creatures of God, when we And, by sad experience, 
that the Creator only is permanent? Or shall we not rather lay aside every 
weight and every sin which does most easily beset us, and think of ourselves 
henceforth os wayfaring persons only, who have no abiding inheritance but in 
the hope of a belter world, and to whom even that world would be worse than 
hopeless, if it were not for our I.ord Jesus Christ, and the interest which we 
have obtained in his mercies?—P. 0— 

He then proceeds thus: 

But if such are the considerations which (taken as a general truth, and stated 
in general language) the uncertainty of mortal life is always calculated to awaken 
in us, more especially have thoughts of this nature been called up in my mind 
by the near approaeh of that time when my ministerial labours among you must 

voi. IX, NO. vr, Y Y 
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have an end; when I must give overi into other hands, llie task of watching 
over your spiritual welfare, and when many, very many, of those with whom 
] have grown up from childhood, in whose society I have passed my happiest 
days, and to whom it has been, during more than tifteen years, my duty and my 
delight (with such ability as God has given me) to preach the gospel of Christ, 
must, in all probability, see my face ill the Hesh no more. 

Under such circumstances, and connected with many who now hear me by 
• the dearest ties of blood, of friendship, and of gratitude, some mixture of regret 
is excusable, some degree of sorrow is holy. I cannot, without some anxiety 
for the future, forsake, for an untried and arduous field of duty, the quiet scenes 
where, during so much of my past life, I have enjoyed a more than usual share 
of earthly comfort and prosperity. 1 cannot bid adieu to those with whose 
idea almost every recollection of past happiness is connected, without many 
earnest wishes for their welfare, and (I will confess it) without some severe 
self reproach, that, while it was in my power, I have done so much less than I 
ought to have done to render that welfare eternal. 

There are, indeed, thofe here who know, and there is One above all who 
knows better than any of you, how earnestly I have desired the peace and the 
holiness of His church: how truly 1 have loved the people of this place; and 
how warmly 1 have hoped to be a means in Ills hands of bringing many among 
you to glory. But I am at this moment hut too painfully sensible that, in many 
things, yea in all, my performance has fallen sltortof my principles; that neither 
privately nor publicly have I taught you with so much diligence as now seems 
necessary in my eyes,—nor has my example set forth the doctrines in which [ 
have, however imperfectly, instructed you. Yet, if my zeal has failed in steadi¬ 
ness, it has never been wanting in sincerity. 1 have expressed no conviction 
which I have not deeply fell; have preached no doclrnie which 1 have not 
steadfastly believcMj; however inconsistent my life, its leading object has been 
your welfare, and I haVe hoped and sorroweti, and studied and prayed for your 
instruction, and that you might be saved. Tor my labours, .such as they were, 
I have been, indeed, most richly rewarded, in the uniform aHcclion and respect 
which 1 have received from my parisliioncrs; in iheir regular and incrcusing 
attendance in this holy place and at the Table of the Lord; in the welcome 
which I have never failed to meet in the house.s both of rich and of poor;—in 
the regret, (beyond my deserts and beyond my fullest cx|)ectatioiis) v\ith which^ 
my announced departure has been received by you; in your ex|»ressed and 
repeated wishes for my welfare and my return; iu the munificent token of your 
regard with which 1 have been this morning honoured ;* in your numerous 
attendance on the present occasion, and in those marks of emotion which f now 
witness around me, and in which 1 am myself well nigh constrained to join. 

For all these accept such thanks as I can pay; accept,my best wishes: accept 
my affectionate regret: accept the continuance of tin 6e prayers which 1 have 
hitherto offered up for you daily, and in which, whatever, and wherever my 
sphere of duty may hereafter be, my congregation of IIodnet shall (believe it!) 
never he forgotten. But accept, above all, as the best legacy which I can leave 
behind me, a few plain words of advice, such as arc sugge:»tcd by my text and 
by the circumstances under which I now address you; and such as, if duly 
borne iu mind by each of us, will strip our separation of its most painful 
features, and secure to us, if our faith is true, a 'more blessed meeting 
hereafter.-—F. 12—l.L 

And towards the conclusion he returns to the consideration that life 
18 a pilgrimage, and presses it on the hearts of his hearers with affec¬ 
tionate solemnity. 

-;- ^ -- 

* K handsome silver tureen had been given to the author by his parishioners, in a 
manner the most impressive and gratifying to his feelings. 
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Would to God| indeed, that I could hope to leave you all as truly at peace 
with each other, as, 1 trust and believe, there is peace between myself and you I 
Yet, if (here be ony here whom I have at any time offended, let me entreat his 
forgiveness, and express the hope that he has already forgiven me. If any who 
thinks he has done me wrong (1 know of none), let him be assured that the 
fault, if it were one, is not only forgiven but forgotten. And, let me earnestly 
entreat you all, as it may be the last request which 1 shalfever make, the last 
advice which 1 shall ever offer to you—Little children, love one another and 
forgive one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath loved and for¬ 
given you! 

Nor are they the duties only which we owe to our enemies and our friends 
which arc to be learned from the consideration of our pilgrim state on earth; 
and from the uncertainty of all things round us. Pilgiims ns we are, in that 
very name the fact is implied that ** we seek a country;" and we are encouraged 
to look forward to a better and more enduring borne. Divided as we soon 
must 1)6, we are taught that, to those who love ttie Lord, no parting can be 
eternal; and, even in the warmth of our early attachments, (when those attach¬ 
ments are allowable and holy), we have the strongest motive for endeavouring so 
to pass through the journey of life, as, that, after death, we may meet those 
whom we love in hap])iness. 1 do not forbid, I would not, for worlds, even 
damp or discourage those pure domestic affections, those sacred friendships and 
harmless and useful predilections of kindred, of country, of neighbourhood, 
which make up so much of the general happiness of mankind, and without which 
the world would be, still more than we Hnd it, a vale of tears and misery! We 
do well to love our kindred; we do well to cling to our fiicnds; we do well 
(uncertain as the possession may be) to value their love while it yet is spared to 
us, to fear their loss, and to sorrow over their scpaialien from us. But, let us 
ask ourselves, how, if we cannot, even for a few years, lose sight, without sorrow, 
of a relation, a friend, a neighbour; if we cannot cover up a kinsman in his 
grave without some natural tears; if I cannot leave you now, for a distant land, 
without a pang of more than common bitterness; bow shall we endure, here¬ 
after, to see our lots in the day of judgment determined indifferent worlds, and 
that great gulph extending itself between us which is for ever to divide the 
righteous and the ungodly? And, reflecting on these things, let us, for God's 
sake, for our friends' sake, and for our own; as wc love our filends, as we love 
Ourselves, and desire that neither we nor they should sorrow everlastingly, pre¬ 
pare them by advice and ourselves by repentance, so to part for a time as that 
our parting may bo for a time only: but that the parent m.iy embrace the glo- 
riflen form of his cluld, the husband of his wife, and tlie friend of the sharer of 
his confidence, in that land where every tear ^h^dl be wiped from every eye, 
where no unkindness shall wound, no suspicion alienate, but where those 
virtuous affections which sverc tried and purified hero, shall reap their reward of 
eternal indulgence and enjoyment!—P. 17—19. 

From his Prim:iry Charge in India we select, first, his exquisite 
delineation of the duties of an Indian Chaplain. 

It is, indeed, most true, that those men would be much mistaken who should 
anticipate, in the fortunes of an Indian chaplain, a life of indolence, of opulence, 
of luxury. An Indian chaplain must come prepared for hard labour in a climate 
where labour is often deiiih; lie must come prepared for rigid self-denial in 
situations where all around him invites to sensual indulgence; he must be cou- 
tenl with an income liberal, indeed, in itself, but very often extremely dispro- 
portioned to the charities, the hospitalitjes, the Unavoidable expenses, of his 
station. lie must be content to bear Ins life in his hand, and to leave, very 
often, those dearer than life to Ilis care who feeds the ravens. 

Nor are the qualifications which he will need, nor are the duties which will 
rest on him, less arduous than the perils of his situation. lie must be no 
uncourlly recluse, or he will lose his influence over the higher ranks of his 
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congregation. lie must be no man of pleasure^ or he will endanger their souls 
and his own. He must be a scholar, and a man of cultivated mind, for, in many 
of his hearers (wherever he is stationed), he will meet with a degree of know¬ 
ledge and refinement which a parochial minister in England does not often 
encounter, and a spirit, sometimes of fastidious and even sceptical criticism, 
which the society, the habits, and, perhaps, the very climate of India, has 
a natural tendency to engender. He must condescend to simple men, for here, 
as elsewhere, the majority of his congregation will, nevertheless, be the ignorant 
and the poor. 

Nor, in his intercourse with this humble class of bis hearers, must he anticipate 
the same cheering circumstances which make the house of the English parochial 
minister a school and temple of religion, and his morning and evening walk 
a source of blessing and blessedness. His servants will be of a different creed 
from himself, and insensible, in too many instances, tp his example, his exhorta¬ 
tions, and his prayers. His intercourse will not be with the happy and harmless 
peasant, but with the dissipated, the diseased, and often, the demoralized 
soldier. His feet will not be found at the wicker gate of the well-known 
cottage; beneath the venerable tree; in the grey church-porch, or by the side 
of the hop-ground and the corn-field; but he must kneel by the bed of infection 
or despair, in the barrack, the prison, or the hospital. 

But to the well-tempered, the well-educated, the diligent and pious c1ergy-» 
man, who can endear himself to the poor without vulgarity, and to the rich 
without involving himself in their vices; who can reprove sin without harshness, 
and comfort penitence without undue indulgence; who delights in his Master's 
work, even when divested of those outward circumstances which in our own 
country contribute to render that work picturesque and interesting; who feels a 
pleasure in bringing men to God, proportioned to the extent of their previous 
wanderings; who can endure the coarse (perhaps fanatical) piety of the ignorant 
and vulgar, and listen With joy to the homely prayers of men long strangers to 
the power of religion; who can do this, without himself giving way to a vain 
enthusiasm; and whose good sense, sound knowledge, and practical piety, can 
restrain and reclaim the enthusiasm of others to the due limits of reason and 
scripture; to him, above all, who can give his few leisure hours to fields of 
usefulness beyond his immediate duty; and who, without neglecting the Euro¬ 
pean penitent, can aspire to the further extension of Christ's kingdom among the 
Heathen;—to such a man as Martyn was, and as some still are (whom may the 
Lord of the harvest long continue to his church I) I can promise no common 
usefulness and enjoyment in the situation of an Indian chaplain. 

1 can promise him, in any station to which he may be assigned, an educated 
society, and an audience peculiarly cmalified to exercise and strengthen his 
powers of argument and eloquence.—1 can promise him, generally speaking, 
the favour of his superiors, the friendship of his equals^ and affection, strong as 
death, from those whose wanderings he corrects, whose distresses he consoles, 
and by whose sick and dying bed he stands as aministering angel I—Arc further 
inducements needful? 1 yet can promise more, lean promise to such a man 
the esteem, the regard, the veneration of the surrounding Gentiles; the conso¬ 
lation, at least, of having removed from their minds, by bis blameless life and 
winning manners, some of the most inveterate and most injurious prejudices 
which oppose, with them, the reception of the gospel; and the honour, it may 
be, (of which examples are not wanting among you,) of planting the cross of 
Christ in the wilderness of a heathen heart, and extending the frontiers of the 
visible church amid the hills of darkness and the strongholds of error and 
idolatry.—P. 6—10. • 

We cannot forbear to insert Ihc awful and indignant rebuke with 
which he. chastises that hollow and double-minded calumniator of 
India, the Abb£ Dubois. Having spoken of the vast growth of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise, he adds, 
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Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise to any of nS| that the exertions 
of this kind, which the last fifteen years have witnessed, should have excited a 
mingled feeling of surprise and displeasure in the mindSi not only of those who 
are strangers to the powerful and peculiar emotions which send forth the 
Missionary to his toil, but of those who, though themselves not idle, could not 
endure that God should employ other instruments besides; end were ready to 
speak evil of the work itself, rather than that others who followed not with them 
should cast out devils in the name of their common Master. To the former of 
these classes may be referred the louder opposition, the clamours, the expostu¬ 
lation, the alarm, the menace and ridicule which, some few years ago, were 
systematically and simultaneously levelled at whatever was accomplished or 
attempted for the illumination of our Indian fellow-subjects. We can well re¬ 
member, most of us, what revolutions and wars.were predicted to arise from 
the most peaceable preaching and argument; what taunts and mockery were 
directed against scholars who had opened to us the gates of the least accessible 
oriental dialects; what opprobrious epithets were lavished on men of wiiom the 
world was not worthy. \Ve have heard the threats of the mighty; we have 
heard the hisses of the fool; we have witnessed the terrors of the worldly wise, 
and the unkind suspicions of those from whom the Missionary had most reason 
to expect encouragement. Those days are, for the present, gone by. Through 
the Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the Christian perseverance and 
indomitable faith of the friends of our good cause, and through the protection, 
above all, and the blessing of the Almighty, they are gone by ! The angel of 
the Lord has, for a time, shut the mouths of these fiercer lions, ttnd it is the 
false brother now, the pretended fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his 
heel against the propagation of the Christian (Gospel. 

But thus it is that the power of Anti-Christ hath worked hitherto and doth 
work. I.ike those spectre forms which the madness of Orestes saw in classical 
mythology, the spirit of religious party sweeps before us in the garb and with 
the attributes of pure and evangelical religion. The Cross is on her shoulders, 
the chalice in her hand, and she is anxiously busied, after her manner, in tha 
service of Him by whose holy name she also is called. But outstrip her in the 
race, but press her a little too closely, and she turns round on us with all the 
hideous features of envy and of rage. Her hallowed taper blazes into a 
sulphurous torch, her hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the face of them 
that go down to the pit, and her words arc words of blasphemy I 

What other spirit could have induced a Christian Minister, after himself, as 
he tells ns, long labouring to convert the heathen, to assert that one hundred 
millions of human beings,—a great, a civilized, an understanding, and most 
ancient people, are collectively and individually under the sentence of reproba¬ 
tion from God, and under a moral incapacity of receiving that Gospel which 
the God who gave it hath appointed to be made known to all ? 

What other spirit could nave prompted a member of that church which pro¬ 
fesses to hold out the greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of a nation with 
whom, whatever are their faults, I, for one, should think it impossible to live 
long without loving them, that they are not only enslaved to a cruel and 
degrading superstition, but that the principal persons among them are sold to all 
manner of wickedness and cruelty; without mercy to the poor; without natural 
affection for each other; and this with no view to quicken tlic zeal of Christians, 
to release them from their miserable condition, but that Christians may leave 
them in that condition still, to the end that they may perish everlastingly? 

What other spirit, finally, could have led a Christian Missionary, (with a 
remarkable disregard truth, the proofs of which are in my hands,) to dis- 

S B the success of the different Protestant Missions; to detract from the 
era, and vilify the good name of that ancient Syrian church, whose fiame, 
like the more sacred of Horeb, sheds its lonely and awful brightness over 
the woods and mountains of Malabar, and to assure us, (hear Oh Israel I) in 
the same treatise, and almost in the same page, that the CImistians of India are 
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the most despii^ei] and wretched of its inhabitants; that whoever takes up the 
Cross, takes up the hatred of his own people, the contempt of Europeans, loss 
of ^oods, loss of employment, destitution, and often bep^gary; and yet that it 
is intiTffit tihne, and a love of this world, which has induced in any Hindu, even 
a temporary profession of the gospel? 

And this is tho professed apologist of the people of Indial My brethren, I 
have known the sharpness of censure, and 1 am not altogether without expe¬ 
rience in the sufFering of undeserved and injurious imputations. And, let the 
righteous smite me friendly, [ shall receive it (I trust in God) with gratitude. 
Let my enemy write a book, so he be tny open enemy, I trust (through the same 
Divine aid) to bear it or to answer it. But whatever reproofs I may deserve, to 
whatever calumnies I may be subjected, may the mercy of Heaven defend me 
from having a false friend for my vindicator !—1’. 16—21. 

We cannot better conclude our notice of tins admirable composition, 
than by extracting the following noble testimony to the exalted worth 
of his predecessor. 

It was by a more than usual attentien to the con istcncy of his appropriate cha¬ 
racter, and to the paramount and indispensable necessity of his appropriate pur¬ 
suits and duties, that the character of Bishop Middleton became that which you 
beheld, and that which he, for the example of us all, lias left behind him. That 
great and good man, had his mind been attracted to secular objects, possessed 
much of e^ery quality on which the world bestows its favour. Hut, though his 
memory was stored with all profane and*civil literature, the application of his 
learning and talents was to ecclesiastical purposes only. He ranked among the 
very foremost critics of his age, yet it was to scriptural critici.sm only that his 
acumen was directed. He had, I am assured, an inexliaustihlc supply of lighter 
and more elegant literature, yet he sought to be remembered as a preacher and 
a theologian only. Nay, more, when his life-long labours were at length drawing 
near their term, as if fearing the appl.iuse of men, even in those branches of 
study which were strictly appropriate and ministerial, he consigned, as a last 
sacrifice, his laboured manuscripts to the flames, content to li\e in the memory 
of those who personally knew, and loved, and honoured him, and desiring no 
other reward than the mercy of Hun to whom his thoughts, his studies, and his 
prayers, had bern long and steadily dedicated. 

One monument, however, he has left behind of the zeal which prompted, the 
wisdom which planned, and the liberality which largely contributed to it, which 
must long preserve his name in the grateful recollection of the Indian church, 
and which bids fair, under the Divine protection, to become eventually a greater 
blessing to these extensive lands, than any which the'/liavc received from their 
foreign lords, since the gate was first opened by the Portuguese to the commerce 
and conquest of Asia.—P. 32—34. 



Art. III.— The Office of the Christian Teacher considered. A Sermon 
preached at St. Giles's Church, Reading, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Professor of Poetry, Late Fellow of Brasenose College^ Oxford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary, Reading. London : Murray. 

" The philosophy of preaching," says Mr. Milman, after an impressive in¬ 
troduction of the subject, exhibiting tlic necessity of a clergyman's studying the 
wisest^ as practising the most expedient system of instructing his con- 

gregatiofr^^^ the philosophy of preaching must be sought in the profoundest 
aeino^^thltt which ioveatigates the nature of the human soul. The book which 
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we must study is the inner man, that dwelling of the immaterial principle, by 
which we comprehend truth, and apply what we comprehend to the regulation 
of external action. 

Now the human soul is accessible through these principal faculties: the 
imagination, the reason, and the affections. We embrace truth, because it is 
vividly represented before us; because it is enforced by conclusive argument; 
or because it has gained an interest in the breast, and conciliated oiir atfectioiis 
in its favour. We believe the death of Christ, 1. Because we behold it in all 
its striking and awful circumstances, depicted, as it were, within our minds; 
we behold the agony, the v^rithing limb, the streaming wound, the head bowed 
down in resignation, the convulsions of nature, the darkened sun: we hear the 
cry re-echoed, as it were, within us,—‘ FaUterf forgive i/iem^ they know not what 
they do:* and the vivid reality of the scene, thus conjured up by the magic 
power of the imagination, extorts from us, as from the centuiion, the humble 
and sincere confession—‘ O/'a truth, this man was the Son of God* We believe 
the death of Christ, 2. Because, by the succinct rules of reasoning, we are con¬ 
vinced as to the truth of the evangelic history. We have rigidly examined the 
evidences of the faith; our doubts are satisfied, our difficulties overcome: we 
acknowledge the impossibility of tracing such a religion to any source but to the 
Divinity: we pay the demanded homage from conviction, and can no more 
resist the conclusive appeal, than the unerring certainty of the strictest demon¬ 
stration. We believe (lie death of Christ, 3. Because, as sinners, the doctrine 
of the atonement comes immediately home to our feelings; our conscience ac¬ 
knowledges the nccesaity of a propitiation for our offences, more precious and 
valuable than we can oHor. The mercy of our heavenly Father in sending bis 
only-begotten Son to die for our sins upon the cross, pleads, as it were, its own 
cause within us; we hriievc, because the consolation which the doctrine affords 
IS its own most powerful argument. 

That faith then will obviously bo most complete, permanent, and influential, 
which shall emanate at once from the imagination, the reason, and the feelings. 
All these avenues, thciefore, to the understanding and heart of man, the 
Christian teacher must seize and occupy; his commanding influence must thus 
take po'Jscssion of the whole soul, l or although the faculties may in this 
manner be crnsidcred sepaiatc and distinct, they arc indissolubly connected, 
they reciprocally excite and cnligliten each other. The imagination brings the 
evidence more \ividly home to the reason; the reason, without losing its 
independence, may to a certain degree be influenced by the feelings; and what 
feelings arc so strong and permanent as those which are sanctioned and stimu¬ 
lated by reason.*’— V, 9—11. 

Having thus stated and exemplified his views of what may be 
very justly denominated the philosophy of preaching, Mr. Milman 
proceeds to exhibit separately, and more at length, the offices of the 
several faculties of the human soul, as tlieir influences unite in the 
formation of a perfect and operative religion,—a religion both of the 
mind and lieart. Acknowledging, as all must acknowledge, the 
danger of allowing too great a sway to the imagination on any subject, 
and more particularly on that which is the most important of all, he 
is very far from coinciding with tliosc who would wholly proscribe 
this faculty as the vehicle of religious instruction, and shows where its 
instrumentality is indispcnsible to give vividness to our faith. 

Whenever there is a mystery in religion,—and where shall vre turn that wc 
are not lost in profound, inevitable, inscrutable mystery ?—whenever we pass 
out of the region of the senses, or the sphere of this brief and immediate px^ 
sent, then that excursive faculty must be summoned to our assistance. The 
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soul of the Christian is irresistibly impelled to the immaterial world. The 
history of his religion throws him back into ages long gone by; his anxiety 
about his own everlasting destination urges him towards the abyss of the eternal 
future. But the immaterial world is the province and the domain of the ima¬ 
gination : this alone ranges the dim plans of the past^ and penetrates into the 
impervious obscurity of the future. Whatever is spirituali whatever is per¬ 
ceived by the eye of faith, is perceived through the imagination. Who shall 
transport us towards the inaccessible throne, on which the God of Scripture, 
the eternal, the ineffable, the incomprehensible, dwells in his secret majesty ? 
How shall we conceive the agency of invisible angels, or that fatal influence of 
the powers of darkness? How shall we look back, and apprehend the life, 
and death, and resurrection of Jesus? How onward, and anticipate the great 
and awful day of judgment—the earth delivering up its entombed myriads— 
bell opening to receive the hosts of the wicked—heaven expanding its golden 
gates, crowded witli the white robes of the saints? The active imagination 
alone can perform this sublime but necessary office. Through the imagination, 
the substance of things hoped fQi\ (an inadequate translation of the pregnant 
phrase, uTroorno-ir,) is presented before the awakened soul; the 

imagination furnishes the evidence of things 7wt seen, without which the Christian 
faith would be incompfete and ineffective.—Pp. 12,13. 

In the last sentence of this paragraph, Mr. Milman has been guilty 
of an inaccuracy. In the heat of composition, he has confounded 
the office of the imagination with the office of faith. It is not the 
imagination which “ furnishes the evidence of things not seen, without 
which the Christian faith would be incomplete and imperfect but the 
office of the imagination is to furnish those things not seen, of which 
faith 13 the evidence — but the imperfect and inefFectual evidence, 
unless its objects arc vividly embraced by the imagination. But, 
omitting this trivial error, the whole passage is extremely eloquent. 
It not only very powerfully describes the legitimate office of the 
imagination in giving wings to our devotion, but completely establishes 
the author's position, that unless this faculty is called into the ser¬ 
vice of religion, one of the most powerful accessories of faith is left 
unoccupied. In such a case we enter into our Christian warfare 
unsupported by one of the most efficient of our allies. But this is 
not all;—we not only lose a friend, but we itil to conciliate a foe. 
From that inherent activity, from that incapability of rest, which is an 
essential property of every 'spiritual substance, all the powers of tlie 
soul must be supplied with a constant means of circulation. If we do 
not direct their energies to holy or beneficial uses, they will spon¬ 
taneously employ themselves on those which are injurious and de¬ 
grading. If we include tliem not among the aids of our salvation, 'we 
inevitably, but too late, discover that the enemy avails himself of the 
agents we have neglected, and directs them as his most immediate and 
insidious weapons against ourselves. By not interesting the imagina¬ 
tion in the cause of religion, we not only fail to strengthen ourselvea 
by the tdqperation of a natural friend, but we abandon that friend to 
be^tampCT^ with by our natural opponent; we not only neglect to 
fokiff ihe berriers of the heart, but we voluntarily leave a breadi by 
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which Satan and hia fiends tnay enter^ and^ at pleasure^ take an entire 
possession of the fortress. 

But still religion must have a firmer |^ound to sVnd on, than th^ 
which can be offered by the smooth and glossy footing of the ima^- 
nation : it must have its base firmly established on the reassn. If the 
imagination only is addressed, or if it be allowed an undue predomi¬ 
nance, our religion will be as evanescent as every other picture that 
passes before the internal vision of the fancy; it will be a tbjng of 
shadow and illusion only, without substance or reality; it will return 
to us in seasons of solitude and leisure with a frail and dream-like 
beauty, but be scared away by the noise and bustle of our daily occu¬ 
pations. To neglect the understanding, therefore, is to offend, not 
only against common prudence, but against the direct admonition of 
Scripture; /or, says the apostle, be ready always to give an answer fp 
every man that askeih you a reason of the hope that is in you* 

The office which Mr. Milman ascribes to the reason, in the great 
concern of our salvation, is extremely well defined ; and though the 
passage which treats the subject may contain, perhaps, but little of 
originality, we cannot forbear extracting it, for tlie instruction it 
conveys is most valuable and important; it may probably catch the 
attention of some reader to whom the lesson m&y not be altogether 
without its use, and must afford to all that species of intellectual 
gratification which is felt when we meet with the correct and just ex¬ 
pression of a sound and favourke opinion. 

In religion reason has two functions, with neither of which can we safely 
dispense, l^e Bible must be proved the word of God, its authority must be 
established to the conviction of the understanding, and when its authority is 
established, its meaning must be ascertained, its precepts limited and defined; 
that which is of perpetual, and that which is of temporary obligation, set apart; 
in short, the whole system of Christian doctrine and of Christian practice 
deduced by legitimate inference, from the word of God. It is through., the 
reason of man, and the reason alone, that (he Holy Spirit unfolds the real 
moaning of the inspired writers. The presumptuous pretensions to peculiar 
illumination, the new revelation of some latent and spiritual meaning, which 
would be no less than a continual miracle,—these^may be, these have been, these 
perpetually are, the delusions of pious, perhaps, but mistaken men; they are 
not warranted by the clear promiMs of God, they clash with and contradict 
each other, and therefore cannot emanate from the spirit of peace, unity, and 
concord. When an expositor of Scripture shall guarantee and vindicate his 
title to any thing by suon unquestioned miracles as proclaimed the inspiration 
of the apostles, then, and not ^fore, can we safely acknowledge his peculiar 
gifis, receive his didtates with humble obedience, and call him Master* But if 
we Jiave no evidence of the influence of the Holy Spirit within the teacher 
beyond his own assertion, it is deficient in that testimony wUch we have a 
right to demand. It is our duty, therefore, to judge his cUhciusions, not as 
those of the infallible spirit of truth, but t||bse of weak and erring man; to' 
apply to them the common rules by which we judge of human reasoning; and' 
reject or receive them accordingly. And, indeed, if reason be tiie faculty by 
which we are chiefly distinguished from the rest of the material creation; If it 
be oqr tifie, and, as it were^ our sceptre of sovereignty over the world whlc^ 
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we inhabit, can we wonder if it be the charm, the effective instrument, by, 
which the Iloly Spirit works for our salvation; which he prefers to any blind, 
irresistible and impercei)tible inapujse of our will? This is consistent with 
the whole system of divine providence, and with the safest exposition of the 
Holy Scripture.—Pp. 15, 16. 

But, as Mr. Milman adds, the duty of the preacher docs not only 
require of him to reason concerning the Scriptures, and from the Scrip¬ 
tures, but to enforce as well as explain, to exhort as well as to ex- 
poundy to interest the heart as well as instruct the understanding. 
Such, certainly, was the course of the Apostles. We read that when 
they preached, their hearers were pricked to the heart : and when 
Paul reasoned of temperance^ righteousness^ and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled. And now, perhaps, we are touching on the most difficult 
portion of.the preacher's office. That the affections should be addressed 
is perfectly indisputable; but how to treat them with that skill and 
mastery which is consistent w'ith the temperance of the Spirit of Truth ? 
Every sober-minded Christian, whose religion is in his heart, must 
deprecate, in a minister of the gospel, a tone of exaggerated sentiment, 
a striving after strong effect, an over-wrought demand on the affections, 
a violence of manner, of language and gesticulation, which is not only 
most miserably inconsistent with the calm and gentle tenor of that Holy 
Spirit, whose influences he is appointed to cherish, but is also calcu¬ 
lated to promote, among his auditors, a state of spiritual disease, which 
is not the less to be despaired of, from its being accompanied with that 
sanguine confidence of safety, which is symptomatic of spiritual con¬ 
sumption, and, in the midst of a mortal malady, deludes the patient 
into a false persuasion of his health. 'JTic malignant consequences of 
this intoxicating—or as it is called by its admirers—this moving and 
awakening style of preaching, are well pointed out by Mr. Milman. 

Consciences long haidened and seared, appear suddenly melted and 
subdued. Men’s professions of religion become ardent^arrd vehement; perhaps 
for a time their practice is entirely altered. But it is the nature of violent ex¬ 
citement, either rapidly to exhaust itself, and thus the g lod we do is sotransient 
as to be of little value, far inferior to that produced by milder and more tardy 
persuasion; or another and no less fatal consequence ensues. The appetite 
for stimulants once excited, craves peqietual and increasing aliment: reason 
has had nothing to do with the formation of the religious character, and 
therefore is not called in to regulate its future proceedings. The whole is 
passion and feeling, impulse and agitation. The more violent, therefore, and 
extravagant the doctrine, the greater the excitement; and as the excitement 
was the original convincing testimony, so it remains the only criterion as to 
the trutli of different tenets, lie that excites most vehemently is considered 
the teacher who h,is the greatest claim on the attention.. At all events, the clti^ 
of the Christian graces f meekness, kuviUityf and charity, are entirely irreconciUabte 
wiih this violent and impassioned religion: our meekness is ostentatious, our humiUty 
boastfifl, and our chanty, alas/ when eluted with spiritual pride, or endowed witn 
a hmsghty consciousness of exclusive grace, where shall we find room for that 
gfisdk and w^estsming virtue/ K the preacher is always in extremes, so also 
will bf^the hearer, if the discourse is uniformly coloured with the blackest 
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hues of hell, or radiant with the highest glories of, hearen, the codgregation 
will be either plunged into the gloom of ‘despair^ or in perpetu^ ecstaatea 
of spiritual pride and ostentation; either shivering with horror, or assumitig 
the language of contemptuous compassion for their less gifted, their Ipst, iheir 
reprobate brethren. Idence it is evident, that the impression igade on the 
congregation is of itself an unsafe criterion of the usefulness of preacher. 
If no impression is made, little good can be effected; but tlie violent imprei^ 
sions may produce consequences no less fatal to the peace of the hearer, and, 
therefore, to the real success of the teacher. Hence, also, popularity is 
dangerous, as it may originate in our having produced effects far different 
from that which is the only evidence of real and vital religion, t^e whole, 
uniform, zealous, holy, humble, and Charitable life. And the intoxicated 
teacher is led, by his very success, to become more and more vehement; to 
appeal more and more strongly to the passions; to place his whole strength, 
his whole duty, in violent, unremitting, and still increasing agitation.— 
Pp. 19,20, 


I low many preachers and hearers are there to whom the above 
passage might prove an invaluable admonition to warn them of the 
error of their course! Having shewn that the imagination, the reason 
and the affections must also, as it were, be called into our conneilfl, and 
receive an equal share of our attention, Mr. Milman continues to 
insist on the necessity of preserving that balance with the most rigid 
accuracy; and introduces the following just and admirable eulogium 
on the Sacred Volume: 

The Holy Scriptures clearly preserve that wise and equal distribution of 
excitement; every faculty is summoned to its appropriate office; all are moved, 
none over-stimulated; all have their proportion of emotion, none a preponde¬ 
rance. The imagination, how'ever excited, not merely by the sublimity of the 
topics, but by the oriental phraseology and figurative tone and style of the New, 
as well as the Older Scriptures, is by no means transported into the dreamy 
raptures and unmeaning ecstasies of the mystic and visionary. Our reason is 
not merely convinced, but captivated; our feelings excited, but with temperance 
and discretion. Indeed, the strong good sense of the Apostles, while under¬ 
taking a scheme which, if not inspired by heaven, was the wildest enthusiasm; 
the firmness which chastened their zeal, the sobriety which tempered their 
earnestness, their fervour without fanaticism, are to me among the most 
conclusive te.^imonics of the Spirit of God within them, because, in the sub¬ 
sequent history of Christian teaching, the union is so rare, I might say, scarcely 
to be discovered in a single instance.—Pp. 20,21< 

We have not allowed ourselves any room for further extracts; and 
must abstain from citing some admirable passages, which we were de* 
sirous of extracting from tltc conclusion of Mr. Milman*s discourse, 
where he enters into a survey of those periods in which our national 
religion has suffered violence and wrong, from the exclusive manner 
in which it was addressed to one faculty of the soul alone, without any 
regard or consideration of the other two. But we shall conclude 
our notice of Mr. Milman’s Sermon,—of which we apprehend our 
extracts will afford a far more certain recommendation and effectual 
praise than any laboured panegyric of our own,—with a few remarks 
which have occurred to us in the perusal. 
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With respect to preaching to the imaginationi we apprehend that a 
very general mistake exists^ both among hearers and preachers, of 
what is meant by those, who advocate the occasional use of such a mode 
of instruction* A young man, with a smattering of divinity, and an 
overflowing redundancy of tropes and figures, ascends the pulpit of 
his first curacy, to parade his treasured gleanings from the poets, in a 
discourse on spring or autumn,—on the flight of time,—or the insta-; 
bility of human aflairs, and conceives that he is preacliing to the 
imagination, because he has not written a single sentence which is not 
encumbered by a simile, or enveloped and mystified in a metaphor. 
But most miserably is that youth deceived. This second-rate novel¬ 
like style of composition, whatever expense of imagination it may cost 
the preacher, will never for an instant excite the imagination of his 
bearers. Such sermons act as anodynes, not as stimulants. They do 
not excite, but confuse and bewilder, and stupify the congregation; 
who, in their turn, finding themselves smothered with flowers, instead 
' of being provided with the plain and substantial food of the Gospel, 
amazed at a rapid succession of ideas, between which they discover 
little or no relation; and being told that this is preaching to the 
imagination^* very justly and sensibly remonstrate against the use of 
so dark and circuitous a mode of religious instruction. But what is 
really meant by addressing the imagination in a sermon, has no reference 
to these yade exhibitions of rhetoric. What is required of the preacher 
is to touch the imagination of his auditor; we have no desire that he 
should fatigue his own ; we wish him to present some striking feature 
before the mental view of his congregation, that their faculties may be 
awake and ready to receive the lesson to which he is prepared to 
moralize it. We do not wish him to make his reason submit to lug 
fancy, but to excite the fancy for the purpose of giving force and 
efficacy to the instruction which he would convey to the reason. The 
Parables of our Saviour were all presented to tb; imagination; but it 
was the reason which was really addressed; and to descend from sacred 
writ to one of the finest passages of human composition,—the cele¬ 
brated anticipation of the day of judgment in Massillon's Sermon, 
sur le petit nombre des Elus^ in this passage the imagination is entirely 
engrossed by the vivid representation of the orator; the reader sees 
heaven open to his view, and the Judge of his everlasting destiny 
before him;—he thrills w'ith terror at the fate that is impending over 
him 5 ,but to what end is the eye of the soul tlxis opened?—Not to 
excite a sensation of evanescent fear; but to enforce upon the under- 
standiDg,an argument on the necessity of immediate conversion, and 
of i]|iog in time from the wrath to come. 

.-lo the same manner, there is a popular prejudice against all attempts 
to preach to the feelings, originating in the frequent abuse of the pathetic, 
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by those who have sought only t<y move, without any ulterior object 
beyond the tears and the sobs they may elicit* But let the reason ba 
addressed through the medium of the feelings, and this objection to the 
exercise of the pathetic is removed. It is possible for the preacher so 
to weave his argument, that every throb of the heart shall be a con*' 
fession of the justness of his reasoning. He is desirous of shewing 
the enormity of sin from the proofs which are jexhibited of God’s 
abhorrence of itwhy, every sigh he can draw forth from the contrite 
hearts of his auditors in depicting the sufferings of the Redeemer, is 
an admission that they consent to the truth of his exposition. He is 
anxious to warn his hearers against delaying, till their death-bed, the 
momentous work of their salvation: and every tear which the preacher 
draws, as he details the embarrassments, the anxieties, the weaknesses, 
the pains and the mental aberrations, which render that tremendous 
hour improper fur the task, is a tribute to the force of his demonstra** 
tion. The fact is, that in every efiective passage, though the reason is 
always the faculty addressed, it would generally be difficult to tell 
whether it was by means of the imagination or the affections; such is 
the case in the passage of Massillon before alluded to. It might be 
cited as an example of cither an effective address to the imagination, 
or as a powerful appeal to the conscience,—or as a piece of clear and 
striking argument, to w^hich the experience of every man of observa^- 
tion would assent. Wc apprehend that that divine is the best preacher 
who, in a similar manner, can possess himself of the imagination of his 
auditors, and then attack their vices and their errors with the double- 
edged sword of pathos and of argument. 

Art. IV.— jIn Invitation addressed to all ChristianSf and most espe-- 

dally to Members of the Church of England^ in behalf of the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge^ and the Society for the 

Propagation of the Gospel tn Foreign Parts, 8 vo. London: 

Rivington and Hatchard, 1827, pp. 84. 

Whatever be the method by which the objects of these two 
excellent Societies become more extensively known, whether by means 
of the pulpit or the press, or both combined, it cannot but afford 
sincere gratification to every one who duly appreciates the privilege 
of being a Christian. We hail, therefore, with sincere delight, the 
appearance of this, excellent Invitation, which points out most 
strikingly the advantages derived to religion from these two great 
Church-of-England Societies, and the duty of all members of that 
Church to support them to the best of their ability* The importance 
and extensive usefulness of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has now become so generally felt and acknowledged, 
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that it 19 needless almost to allude to it. We wish we could say as 
much for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Its excel¬ 
lence is indeed universally admitted, ivhereoer its existence is known; 
but it is rarely appreciated as it deserves, if we may judge from the 
very limited support which it even yet receives. One great cause of 
this fve know to be, that so little pains are taken by the Clergy them¬ 
selves to make known its claims among their flocks. There are only 
TWO District Committees in London, and one in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Surely the wealthy inhabitants of Kensington and 
Hampstead, of Highgate and Islington, of Newington and Hackney 
and Lambeth, would answer the appeal, if it were made. Surely they 
woulck not all “ with one consent begin to make excuse.” ** We are 
persuaded better things” of them, and we seriously hope that the 
Clergy will, ere long, afford them the opportunity of “ doing good 
unto all men.*’ 

Having lately devoted a large portion of our pages to the consi¬ 
deration of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, we have 
only room for the concluding part of the present address, but we 
recommend the whole to the serious attention of our readers: 

The eminent Prelate, whose loss the Christian Church has recently been 
called on to deplore, has borne the most warm and gratifying testimonies to 
the characters of the missionaries employed by the Society in Northern India, 
and his dying breath was spent in eulogizing the state of the native Christians 
around Madras, declaring, “ the strength of the Christian cause in India is 
there,”—and commending them to the watchful care of this Society, which has 
recently received them under its protection. Five European missionaries and 
six native teachers were added to this Society's establishment, by the transfer 
of its missionary department in India, made in 1825, by the Society for Propa¬ 
gating Christian Knowledge. And now there is a most urgent demand for 
more lubonttrs in the same extensive field.—In a word, if our endeavours in 
India be so to establish Christianity as may serve to demonstrate the religious 
character of the British nation, to provide for the exigencies of our beloved 
brethren, when far severed from their friends and connexioit^, and at the same 
time to induce the natives, by the silent, but persuas Ve pattern of religious 
fellowship, and the sober invitations of a settled ministry, to lift up their eyes 
to the truth,”*—it cannot but be felt, that the character, the history, and the 
actual services of this great Society, justify us in thinking it admirably adapted 
to the purpose. The Society is prepared to go forward, with zeal tempered 
by discretion, and, in imitation of the patterns of FJoly Writ, relying humbly 
upon the grace of God. It has propagated the Gospel in all its integrity. Li 
can point to large communities, nurtured by its care in the pure doctrines of 
ChristianiW, and evincing by their practice the sincerity of their profession. 
With confidence does it appeal to the good sense and liberality of tile British 
nation. It is occupied in a work of prodigious extent, and of incalculable 
iqiportance, to which its own resources are ulicriy inadequate. No sincere 
Chnstugi, who feels the blessings of hts religion, and prays “ iu spirit,” that 
the kingdom of God may come, can be indifferent to its success; while, on 
every oiefliber of the Church, it has a most solemn and peculiar claim. Freely 
tliey havi reived, freely let them give,” and testify their thankfulness to God 
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for the spiritual blessings with which he has blessed them in Christ Jesus, by 
endeavouring to impart to others, that ** form of sound words/' and those 
means of saving grace, the possession of which is their own glorious and ines¬ 
timable privilege! 

The extraordinary circumstance, that in the 19th century from the birth of 
our blessed Saviour, the two great ,Cburch-of-£ngland Societies should have 
pecuniary difficulties in carrying*^ forward their Christian designs, may seem to 
call for a few more observations of a somewhat different kind. 

An impression, than which nothing can be more erroneous, has gone abroad, 
that the endeavours of these Societies are limited to homey or, at moat, to tho 
English colonies, and that no attempt is made by them with regard to the 
heathen world. — If no countries are to be accounted foreigtiy with which 
England has mercantile connexions, the imputation is just. But if our trade 
be extended to the^ utmost limits of the earth, then a reasonable conviction 
may be expressed, that in making our mercantile connexions the instrument 
for extending our faith, we are at once sanctifying the earthly blessings which 
Providence bestows, and adopting the most wise, legitimate, and, with Divine 
grace, the most efficacious method of propagating the Gospel of Christ, and 
the power of his name, in tvery corner of the habitable globe! —P. 23—25. 

It has frequently been asserted, by those who best know the merits of these 
Societies, that their history only needed to be known, to command the liberal 
support of all. These details, however, are not generally accessible to the public; 
and deeply is it to be lamented that no popular account of the Societies' general 
operations has been published. The Sermons annually preached before the 
Societies cannot be perused without the most lively sensations of interest. 
The Annual Reports furnish most satisfactory evidence of what has been done* 
The Sermon and Defence of Archbishop Seeker, merit the most attentive 
perusal. ^\ hilc an ancient account of the Society, by Dr. Humphreys, and 
a very recent one of a portion of its history connected with the life and labours 
of the American Samuel .lohnson, possess piety, interest, and many affecting 
details. But the metliod in which Missions to the heathen have been, and 
ever ought to be, conducted, will be read with delight and edification, in the 
Charges of the Society to die Missionaries—the Abstract of the £. 1* Mission- 
in the Life and Charges of the first Protestant Bishop of India —and, we 
trust, ere long, in some woilhy narrative of the short, but glorious and devoted 
career of the primitive and apostolic Heber. 

These are some portions of their history which demand inspection, and to 
these the Societies confidently ^pcal. But they appeal also to the faith, hope, 
and charity of all Christians. They appeal in the name of the Deliverer, who 
is long since come out of Sion, and to his word, that the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in; so that from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the 
same, the name of the Lord shall be one. Our faith awaits this glorious event. 
Though our eyes may not witness its fulfilment, a generation to be bom shall 
see it; and our hearts are cheered with this happy prospect, under all the grief 
which they feel when they see how few now believe the report of the Gospel, 
and to how few God hath revealed his arm. 

We are indeed well assured, that our pious endeavours shall take root down¬ 
ward, and bear fruit upward; the work of love shall return into our own bosom; 
and our religion at home become spiritualized, strengthened, and improved, as 
our religion abroad flourishes and extends. 

The Societies go forth to their labours under the cheering impression that 
the legislature of this country has solemnly sanctioned their endeavours;—it is 
declared (53 Geo. lil.)'^o be “ the duly of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India; and 
that such measures ought to be adapted as may tend to the introduction among 
theoa, of religious and moral improvement," But the Societies have a still 
more solemn sanction, written bv the Anger of God, and sealed in the blood 
of the Redeemer, that his name snail ** be glorified among the Gentiles,’* and 
his ** Gospel preached to every creature/’ On this they humbly but confidently 
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rest their claim for enlarged and continued export. Let the Clergy and Laity, 
vrilh one nnited and well-directed spirit, give not only their own pecuniary aid,* 
but their ejftxtive co-qprro/ion. Let them personally solicit their friends and 
neighbours to aid the cause of God. Let not the widow’s mite be declined. 
Let every soul among us be personally connected with and interested in the 
propagation of the faith, by contributing according to his ability, from the first 
to the last. And then, but then only, may we faithfully commit the cause to 
God. With such a course, ** frequent and happy experience has taught (these 
Societies) the wisdom and duty of depending on God’s blessing, and the riches 
of their liberality, who have this Christian and benevolent design at heart with 
abilities to carry it on;—knowing that such persons will never be weary in well 
doing, and believing farther, that their zeal and charity will be provoked to 
abound, by the good spirit that is now moving in the civil government, to join 
hand in hand with them for the furtherance of the Gospel in its natural sim¬ 
plicity and purity, and as reformed from the abominations and corruptions of 
Popery 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men!” 
P. 27—30. 


Art. V .—A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible, by 

Thomas Hartivell Horne, M.A. Second Edition, corrected. London : 

Cadell, 18^7. l^mo. pp. 536. 9^. 

Viz announce with much satisfaction a second edition of this manual. 
That a new edition should be so soon called for after its first appear¬ 
ance, sufficiently shews the estimation in which it is deservedly held by 
the public. As we have already given a detailed account of it in our * 
January and February Numbers, we shall content ourselves with pointing 
out the alterations which it has received. The suggestions, which wc 
freely submitted in our review, have been generally adopted by the 
learned author. A few passages, which were considered too critical to 
be interesting to the great body of readers, have been omitted; and 
that part which treats of tlie interpretation of Scripture has been con¬ 
densed and simplified. By such omission and compression, room is 
obtained for several additions, which greatly add to the utility, without 
increasing the price of the volume* A tabic of the principal predic¬ 
tions relative to the person and office of the Messiah, with their fuldl- 
ment, and also a geographical index, abridged from the author’s larger 
work, of the moat remarkable places mentioned in Scripture, especially 
in the New Tes'tament, have been inserted. These improvements will 
be found to render the work more permanently useful; and to those 
who desire to study the Bible with intelligence, we cordially recommend 
the ** Compendious Introduction,” as a cheap and excellent guide. 


I. Abatract Miaaion, p. 73. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 4.—STRICTURES ON B^HAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

We are next to consider how far these volumes are, what they, 
profess to be, " an Exposition" of the Epistles of Paul the Apostle 
and after a careful examination we are compelled to declare, that they 
do not in this character redeem the manifold defects of the translation. 
There is a kind of paraphrase, it h^s been said, by which any given 
sense may be extracted from any given number of words; and to this 
class the reader will doubtless refer Mr. Belsliam's “ Exposition." It 
is a loose, wordy, rambling commentary or paraphrase, through the 
aid of which it is easy to darken what is clear, and to distort what is 
proportionate and beautiful. I'he sacred text loses its energy and 
terseness when thus spun out and wire-drawn; and is, moreover, 
often so diluted in the ** Exposition," so loaded with words, and so 
encumbered with remark, that it is deprived of its original distinctive 
features. In this new, but not decorous, garb, it can no longer be 
recognized by those who are only acquainted with it in its native 
simplicity. It is a garb, nevertheless, very serviceable to those whose 
interest it is to represent the apostles under a feigned guise; for by 
such a dress they may be made in appearance to sanction what is most 
foreign from the natural and obvious import of their expressions. In 
the use of this mode of exposition Mr. Belsham has acquired singular 
adroitness, parrying with great dexterity the plainest form of words, 
and either insinuating or asserting that St. Paul means one thing when 
he clearly and evidently says another. Of his expertness in this art 
we will give two examples. 

The Apostle thus exhorts tlic Roman converts; “ Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and oiTcnces, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them; for they that 
are such serve not our Lord .'esus Clirist, but their own belly; and 
by good words and (air speeches deceive the hearts of the simjde." 
(xvi. 17, 18.) This is expressly an exhortation to believers to avoid 
all such persons as form schismatical assemblies, and cause unnecea* 
sary divisions in the church; but mark how Mr. B. “ expounds" it. 

As I know something of the state of your society, though I never had the 
happiness to visit you, I cannot conclude my epistle without intreating you to 
he upon your guard against the artifices of an enemy of which you do not 
appear to me to be sufliciently apprized, 1 luive already noticed some among 
you who lay too great a stress upon certain legal ceremonies and distinctions; 
but there are others also, who, if not narrowly watched, would carry this spirit 
further still, and would impose upon you the whole rigour of the ceremonial 
institute. Those enlightened teachers who brought the gospel to you, under¬ 
stood its spirit too well to impose this yoke upon you; and whoever attempts 
to do it will introduce contention and confusion into the Church, and will 
ensnare the consciences of the weak and well-meaning believers. Against such 
men [ solemnly warn you; mark them well; avoid them; be not deceived by 
them. They do not shew themselves at hrst; they talk so smoothly and so 
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kindly, they seem quite forgetful of themselves, and wholly attentive to your 
interest, and anxipus for your salvation; so that good and well-meaning persons, 
who, thinking no harm themselves, do not suspect evil in others, are easily 
taken in and deluded by them, ^t they are greatly mistaken in themi for 
these snQooth-tongued teachers are not the ministers of our great Master, the 
true Messiah, who has never given them a commission to preach in his name; 
nor do they mean either to promote his interest or yours; their only object is 
to make gain of you, and to promote their own sordia and selfish purposes.*' 

From this long and empty piece of verbosity it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to discover what the precept of the apostle really is. It 
might with little skill, and almost with equal propriety, be applied to 
any text relating to the conduct of Christians. There is nothing 
definite, nothing precise ; but the apostolical exhortation is attenuated 
and confused in this expanded commentary till the meaning is entirely 
lost. 

Take another example from Ephes. vi. 1*?, 13, where the apostle 
intreats the converts to put on the whole armour of God: “ For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
power, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places; therefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God,** ike. Mr. Belsham*s version, though very differently ex¬ 
pressed, is substantially the same in sense. Now this conflict is plainly 
stated by St. Paul to be not only with flesh and blood, (a Hebraism for 
mankind,) but with principalities, and powers, and rulers of the 
darkness of this world; consequently these principalities, and powers, 
and rulers, must he beings of a different order from men ; and as they 
are further described as presiding over the darkness of this world, 
and as spiritual wickedness, they must be evil and malignant beings*. 
As this plain, yet evident meaning of the passage, establishes the 
obnoxious doctrine of the existence and influence of wicked spirits, it 
is therefore to be explained away, and thus our author very dexter¬ 
ously accomplishes his object: 

The caution I have suggested to you is not superfluous; for I solemnly 
announce to you who have embraced the Christian faith, and who are desirous 
of maintaining it in its primitive purity, that you are engaged in a very arduous 
and perilous conflict, which will require the constar; exertion of your best 
vigilance and skill to maintain your ground, and to secure the victory. And 
do not imagine that I am here speaking of a personal combat between man and 
man, which, except in ve^ extraordinary circumstances, is at all times incon¬ 
sistent with the spirit of the gospel; nor yet do 1 refer pariicularly to the 
opposition to which you will be exposed, in your attempts to propagate the 
gospel, from heathen prejudices and heathen power; the struggle to which 1 
chiefly allude, is that whicrh you will have to maintain against those who would 
resist the progress, or corrupt the purity of the Christian faith. I have before 
reminded you that you are, in a sense, risen with Christ, and are exalted with 
him into the community of the sons of God, without submitting to the yoke of 
the law; and that this has been so clearly made out to the .Jewish leaders, that 
the greatest zealots could not deny it: see F.phes. i. 21. These, therefore, and 


e The apostie's words are rd vrcv/iarunl r^s woyrtpUa, literally, “ the spiritual 
thiDgs of wfekednessf* but rd wev/tarurd is put for rd a^ved/Aoro, as many have 
observed^ among whom is Scbleu^iner, who renders the phrase " adversus genioa inalos, 
dwmones improbos, i. q. irpdr rd vved/iara Tovepd.** 
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especially those sects and orders of men who are by profession most zealously 
and blindly attached to the Mosaic ritual, and to oral itadition, are full of the 
bitterest malignity against the gospel and its professors^ and will leave no effort 
untried to pervert your principles and to seduce you from the faith; and some 
even of those who profess the Christian religion discover the same malignant 
opposition to the enlarged and liberal spirit of the gospel, and would bend the 
necks of their fellow-Christians under the yoke of the ceremonial law. These 
are the enemies, to oppose whom with success, it is necessary for you to gird 
on the whole armour of the gospel, by which alone you will be able to repel 
their hostile and insidious attacks; and, having vanquished them alt, to stand 
your ground, and to approve yourselves as good soldiers of your glorious 
chief. 

From these specimens, and they might be multiplied witliout end, 
it must ttt once be seen, that by a similar mode of exposition" the 
Bible may be twisted to any meaning. This mighty power of paraphrase 
is, in the hands of Mr. Belsham, more loose, indefinite, diffusive, and 
pliant to Socinian purposes, than in those of Dr. Priestley, whom he 
so often cites, and so highly praises. Wc cannot boast a very intimate 
acquaintance with the ** Notes on all the Books of Scripture” by this 
staunch polemic, though they have a place on our slielvcs; but, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, they are frequently the basis of our author's 
commentary. Dr. Priestley appears to Mr. Belsham to be in exposi¬ 
tion what Mr. Wakefield is in translation and criticism—a guide of 
unrivalled accuracy, whose master mind has freed us from the trammels 
of ancient superstition, and to follow whose steps is to pursue the 
paths of truth. Our opinion of these writers is not so exalted; all 
that we know of tliem leads us to regard them as the very worst of 
guides; but be their merits what they may, the general suffrage, we 
are confident, will support us in condemning that lax mode of exposi¬ 
tion or paraphrase, which Mr. Belsham has adopted in the volumes 
before us, and in the application of which, in accordance with his 
peculiar creed, he stands unquestionably without a rival. 

The author also promulgates some canons of interpretation, which, 
if they arc not to be rejected as altogether erroneous, are certainly 
very liable to misapplication. That he has often misapplied them it 
were extremely easy to prove; we must therefore conclude, either 
that he himself has been actually led astray by them, or that he pro¬ 
poses them as a convenient apology for his aberration. As we wish 
to avoid saying any thing harsh or severe, we must adopt the former 
alternative, at the same time lamenting that the effects of an erring 
judgment should be so abundantly strewed through his four massy 
tomes. One of the canons to which we allude is thus proposed: 

Where an expression occurs which, being ambiguous in the original, does 
not admit of ambiguity in the translation, but must be rendered by a word of 
definite signification, the author does not hesitate to avow, that in all such 
cases, where the context does not supply the meaning, he is governed in bis 
choice by the amlogj^ of faiths or, in other words, by what he apprehends to be 
the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer; presuming that it is quite impossible 
that the Apostle should contradict himself. This principle has been exclaimed 
against by unthinking persons, as a corrupt warping of the text from attachment 
to system. But to act otherwise is impossible; and those who have boasted 
most of Uieir impartiality have failed in the attempt. Least of all can the 
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Public Veraion pretend to perfect freedom from this bias. Nor are King 
James's translators, nor any other, to be censured on this account. No doubt 
all believe their own system to be the true doctrine of the apostles; and when 
they come to a passage which must be translated in a sense favourable or 
unmvourable to their own system, they will, and ought to translate it in the 
favourable sense, which must necessarily appear to them to be the true sense. 
Who can blame a Trinitarian for translating Titus ii. 13. the glorious 
appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ Who can condemn 
an Arian for rendering lleb. i. 4. ** being made so much better than the angels 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they?*’ And 
who ought to take oifence at a Unitarian because he prefers the church of 
the Lord' (Acts xx. 20.) “ which he has purchased with his own blood,” a 
reading supported by all the best MSS., to ** the church of God^^ &c. which is 
only supported by the modern copies of the \'ulgate, and by the Ethiopic, 
which is avowedly corrupted from the Vulgate ? Being therefore decidedly 
convinced that the simple humanity of Jesus Christ is the clear indisputable 
doctrine of the New Testament, the author makes no hesitation in avowing, 
that he translates passages which admit equally of two senses, in that which 
is' most favourable to this plain and Important doctrine; exactly as Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge, and the authors of the Public V’ersion, translate with a bias favourable 
to Uie deity of Christ; or as Dr. Chandler and Dr. Harwood translate with a 
prepossession in favour of Ariantsm. To pretend the contrary would be folly 
and affectation, &c.—Frel. Diss. p. xx. 

This, to say the least, is a dangerous canon, since, if pushed to any 
extent, it must subvert the camlour indispensable to biblical criticism, 
and render the interpreter of the word of God the partial advocate of 
a particular system of opinions. The ambiguities in texts relating 
to doctrinal points are, in the judgment of all competent scholars, 
extremely few; but if once the principle be admitted, that ambiguities 
in the original, or what a biassed understanding may deem sucli, arc 
to be rendered agreeably to the translator's creed, a wide field is open 
for the indulgence of partiality and prejudice. So strong is the 
impulse of party zeal, thatevery commentator, if permitted the exercise 
of this licence, will find ambiguities in most of the texts which have 
reference to articles of faith. They will be perpetually coming to 
passages " which must be translated in a sense favourable nr unfavour¬ 
able to their own systemand, if they ought to translate them in 
the favourable sepse,” it is easy to conjecture to what lengths they 
will avail themselves of this liberty. By followLig such a principle of 
exposition, every sect and denomination of Christians would in process 
of time have a Bible of their own, perfectly conformable to their several 
creeds. It is a principle, indeed, well adapted for the pur]K>ses of a 
sect, but of little utility in promoting the discovery of religious truth, 
the investigation of which requires a mind divested as much as possible 
of a bias to pre-established opinions. Whether it be right to discard 
th€ analogy of faith altogether, is a question which we shall not now 
discuss; but even allowing that there are occasions upon which it may 
exercise a legitimate influence, yet to assign it so. prominent a place, 
and to act so unreservedly as Mr. Belsham avowedly does, is not to take 
our system from the Bible, but to warp the Bible to our system. What 
is it but in fact proclaiming a pre-determination to enlist, come what 
may, the sacred writers to combat in the cause of Unitarianism? 

That tnibiguities and difficulties do exist in the New Testament, it 
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is vain to deny; but none, it is reasonable to believe, presented them¬ 
selves to the cotetnporaries of the apostles* Their present existence is 
owing to our ignorance, not to the fault of the writers themselves. 
The authority of an apostle, it is true, has been appealed to in proof 
that the Epistles of St. Paul arc hard to be understood. Of these 
celebrated compositions,” says Mr. Belsham, it has* long ago been 
remarked by very high authority, that “ they contain many things hard 
to be understood*.” But Sc. Peter, from whom the citation is made, 
(S Pet. iii. 16.) says Svavorird riva, ** some things,” not ‘‘ many things;” 
and these refer to the things mentioned in the Epistles, not to the 
Epistles themselves, as appears from the gender of the pronoun, which 
cannot well refer to the Epistles. Things hard to be understood, 
however, ore to be found in the sacred writings; and the only proper 
and eflectual means of removing them is, a judicious application of the 
rules of hermeneutic theology. It is by criticism and philology, by 
sound learning and judgment, and by a becoming deference to the 
voice of primitive antiquity, that the difficulties of Scripture are to be 
surmounted; but this is a work of time and labour, and the analogy 
of faith is found to be a much easier, and much more manageable 
weapon for the light-armed battalions of Unitarianism. 

Our critic, in the preceding extracts, asserts that ** the authors of 
the Public Version translate with a bias favourable to the deity of 
Christ.” A prompt and broad assertion, easily made, but not so 
easily proved,—for where has this affected their translation? We do 
not believe that a single text can be produced, in the rendering of which 
they did not consider themselves borne out by the rules of grammar 
and criticism; nor can wc believe that these learned and venerable 
men ever knowingly suffered their own opinions to interfere with their 
integrity as translators. Not only is such a bias not discoverable in 
their version, but, as we are fully convinced, there arc passages which 
more recent researches have shewn to be strong testimonies to the 
deity of Christ, but which they have not translated in a sense favour¬ 
able to that important doctrine, because they regarded them as 
” ambiguous,” and believed that to claim them in support of their own 
creed was inconsistent with the perfect fairness required of them as 
interpreters of the Word of God. 

Such was the candour of the authors of the Public Version ; but 
Mr. B. avows, that in all cases which, being ambiguous in the original, 
do not admit of ambiguity in the translation,” he is governed in his 
choice by the analogy of faith, or, in other words, by what he appre¬ 
hends to he the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer.” Ambiguous 
expressions there are in the Scriptures, it is freely acknowledged; but 
we have seen no proof of their being sufficiently numerous to be of any 
importance in the Socinian controversy, though we are quite sure, that 
to the eye of an Cnitarian every text will appear such which militates 
against his favourite doctrine, “ the simple humanity of Jesus Christ,” 
and consequently must be rendered according to ” what he apprehends 
to be die genuine doctrine of the sacred writers.” One instance of the 
application of this principle, with which he has favoured us in the 
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above extract, we cannot pass over without comment. Who," says 
he» ** ought to take offence at a Unitarian, because he prefers * the 
Church of the Lord* (Acts xx. 28.), ‘ which he has purchased with his 
own blood,' a reading supported by all the best M>SS., to * the Church 
of God,* &c. which is only supported by the modern copies of the 
Vulgate, and by the iEthiopic, wliich is avowedly corrupted from the 
Vulgate?" What misrepresentation! Kvp/ov is only supported by 
A, C, D, E, and nine others more modern, which sure are not all the 
best manuscripts. Besides, it is false to assert that Qeov “ is only 
supported by the modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the jEthiopic;" 
fpf it is supported by 6, the Vatican MS. and seventeen others; by 
the Philoxinian Syriac in the text; and probably by the Peschito. 
Though Mr. B. asserts that the Ailthiopic has this renderings GricsMach 
asserts it to be very doubtful; and when he pronounces the dSthiopic 
to be “ avowedly corrupted from the Vulgate,” he pronounces too 
round a charge. From the subscription at the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles, both Wetsteinand Michaelis suppose this was the case as to 
the Acts ; but where is the evidence, that in the other books of the 
New Testament it was corrupted from the \’ulgate ? Yet it is by some 
considered of small authority, not because it was corrupted from the 
Latin, but because the present text was formed without any collation 
of manuscripts* Be this as it may; how can Mr. 13. reconcile this 
sweeping charge against the yEthiopic with his frequent appeals to it 
iahis noteSt and with his occasional emendations, or rather corruptions, 
of the sacred text upon its sole authority, as we have shewn in a 
former number ? In short, where can a sentence be found containing 
more misrepresentation, more absurd blundering, than that upon which 
we have been commenting ? Yet is the author one who, in his three¬ 
fold character of critic, translator, and annotator, undertakes with 
the boldness worthy a good cause to illustrate “ the celebrated com¬ 
positions" of St. Paul, which ** so generally have been misconceived 
and misinterpreted.”* 

Another canon of interpretation adopted by our author, is founded 
upon the theory of Dr. John Taylor, illustrated and enforced in his 
** Key to the Apostolical Writingsthe general principle of which 
theory is, as Mr. Belsham remarks, that, 

The children of Israel, who had been formerly t) h chosen people of God, 
having been cast off by him because of their great wickedness, and particularly 
for their rejection of the Messiah, believers in Christ, whether Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles, are now admitted into the same relation to the Deity which the Israelites 
once held; and those terms which were formerly applied to the state and 
privileges of the Israelites, are now used to express the state and privileges of 
Christian believers. 

To this theory so much will be readily conceded, that the best way 
of expounding the New 'J'estament is by borrowing the assistance of 
Che Old; and, on the other hand, it must be allowed that the essence 
and spirituality of the Old 'J'estament is best illustrated by the New. 
Tbey reflect mutual light, and neither can be so well understood 
withoat the aid of the other. Such is the harmony and accordance of 


* Prel. p. xvii. 
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the whole code of revelation^ that all the parts of it have a mutual 
bearing and relationship. But if this principle be carried too fiur»—if 
the terms of the New Testament are only to be taken agteeably to 
their signification in the Old,—if the Christian religion is to be 
measured by the Jewish,—then, by a little artifice, the ^spel may be 
brought down to a level with the Unitarian system. Thus a theory, 
founded in one respect on a sound basis, becomes unsound and totter¬ 
ing in the superstructure, and with the aid of Socinian ingenuity is 
made the instrument of divesting Christianity of her sublimest and 
most important doctrines. No wonder, then, that some sectarians are 
so fond of extolling “ the Admirable Key**—“ the Celebrated Key”— 
Learned and Ingenious Key,” of Dr. John Taylor of Norwich. 
Hut the absurdity of this theory, to the extent it is carried by Taylor, 
appears from considering that the Jewish economy was only intro¬ 
ductory to the Christian dispensation; that the gospel is the perfection 
of the law ; that in the Old Testament religion is conveyed under types, 
shadows, and ritual observances, while in the New it is presented in 
reality; and that the law is built in temporal sanctions alone, while 
the gospel brings life and immortality to light. The religion of Christ, 
being thus far more exalted, far more pure and spiritual, the terms 
common to both must not always be taken in the same sense. When 
in the Old Testament God is said to have redeemed^ called^ elected^ 
bought^ saved his people; we are not to annex the same meaning to 
these expressions when wc meet with them in the New. Believers 
stand in a different relation to God under the two covenants; in the 
former these terms apply to a temporal redempiiony callings election^ 
purchase^ salvation; in the latter to such as are spiritual and eternal, 
Wc ought, therefore, to use the Old I'cstament as the best directory 
to assist US in understanding the New, and to regard the Mosaic 
economy as a school-master to bring us to Christ; but we greatly err, 
if wc so use it as to reduce the more perfect revelation of Christ to a 
level with Judaism. 

Our limits will not permit us to shew by particular instances how 
much Mr. Belsham has availed himself of the theory of Dr. John 
Taylor; nor, in truth, is it necessary, since he has applied it to the 
design of propping up his system much in the same way, and with at 
least equal dexterity, as is done by his coadjutors in assailing the 
established creed; yet the attempt, however zealous, is equally un¬ 
availing. *j'he theory being unsound, all that rests upon it—all that is 
inferred from it—must necessarily be unsound likewise. Forbearing, 
then, to point out the many passages in which the operation of theory 
has had great influence,—forbearing, not for want of examples, but for 
want of time,—wc shall only, in conclusion, observe, that the mode of 
exposition, as well as the canons of interpretation adopted by our 
autlior, are of all means the best fitted to involve the Epistles of 
Paul in the dingy fnist of Socinianism. It is by the instrumentality 
of these weapons, and not by fair argument and sound learning, 
that he proposes to assail " the strong holds of orthodoxy, or rather 
of that enormous combination of errors which assumes the name.”* 


* Prcl. UiciS. p. viii. 
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Undisguised is the design, fair and open the attack; yet his efforts 
are as little likely to be crowned with success, as those of the 
prince who ** sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand.” Will victory rush into the arms of one whose 
weapons, offensive and defensive, are of such fragile materials, that 
they must needs be shattered at the first onset of the wcIl-discipIined 
bands who are clad in the panoply of celestial armour, who wield the 
sword of the Spirit, and the shield of faith ? But, returning from meta¬ 
phorical to plain language, we ask, what has the established creed to 
dread from a work, though spun out through four large octavos, 
which is constructed upon principles so false and hollow, as we have 
described? Can the doctrines of the Atonement and Divinity of 
Christ be set aside by a commentary tedious and verbose, empty and 
indefinite, which, instead of faithfully reflecting the features of the 
original, distorts them in a huge, multiform mirror? What evangelical 
views can be drawn from a commentary built upon the theory of 
Dr. Taylor, a theory equalizing the Gospel economy with the beggarly 
elements of the Law ? If, therefore, both the mode of exposition, and 
the canons of interpretation adopted in tliese volumes, expose them to 
just suspicion, no confidence can reasonably be placed in the results 
which they contain; their hostile menaces against the established 
creed, however spiteful, arc pitiful and powerless; and we need not 
be under any apprehension, that ** the strong holds of orthodoxy” 
will be subverted by the puny attack and imbecile arm of Mr. 
Belsliam. 


EXTRACT ritOM SOPHOCLES. 

Mr. Editor, —I cannot refrain from laying before you a passage in 
Sophocles, illustrative of the well-known observation, that words of an 
active power in the Bible, frequently signify no more than a permission, 
(as in Acts xiii. 2f>, where the very Jews who caused tlie crucifixion of 
our Lord arc themselves said to have taken d^wn the body and laid 
it in the sepulchre; whereas, in fact, it appears from John xix. 38 , 
that it was only by permission that Nicodemusand Joseph of Ariniathca 
did so), or speak of God as actually doing that which is only the 
result of His dispensation; thus the withdrawal of His grace produces 
a positive effect, Acts vii. 42 , Kom. i. 24 , 20 , 28 , &c. The expres¬ 
sions of Sophocles refer to the mad quarrelsomeness of Ajax, which 
is now leaving him : 

Tovro piv 

%tiptovtQ iK\tapovaiy tiKopirtp Ofpci* 

iiiiTTaTai cl vvktoc aiayrjc icvk\oc 
rp XcvjcoTTcJX^ tplyyoc ^Xiyctv* 

Csiytoyr* iryevparoty iKolfitos 

oriyovra v6yroy‘ iy irayKparrjc vxyoc 
^ Xvfi iriiqiracf oife* del \a(3Qy 
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Thus the snowy winter yields 
When summer garlands clothe the happier fields: 

And thus the dreary mists of night retire^ 

When the fair morning yokes her steeds of fire. 

The bitter blasts compose the troubled sea^ 

And sleep, that bound the captive, sets him free. 

Ajax, line 670, el seq> 

The same style occurs in line 706 :— 

"'EXvo'e ydfj aiyoy a^pc nir oppartoy apqc* 

“ For Mars or this love of fighting (by ceasing) has freed me from the pain 
that weighed down my eyelids,” 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

c. c. c. 
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* 

Iw those solitudes and that climate where David ** abode in the 
field, keeping watch over his flocks,” the war of elements frequently 
presents one of the most sublime phenomena of nature. If 

The poor Indian’s unlutor*d mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind, 

wc may readily imagine that the Shepherd of Bcthlclicn|[gvould soon 
be taught wliose voice it is “ that speaketh in the thunder,” and turn 
“ to the courts of Ilis house” with more intense feelings of devotion. 
Hence arose the following composition; its simple grandeur is above 
all praise. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah, ye mighty. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah glory and power! 

Ascribe unto Jehovah tlic honour due unto liis name, 

Worship Jehovah in the temple adorned-^with-lioliness!^ 

Jehovah’s voice® is over the waters,3 
The glorious God thundereth, 

Jehovah is over the mighty waters! 


I Hcb. beauty of holiness, by which expression the TahemacU (at a later period the 
Temple) was designated. See Ps. xciii.5, in the Hebrew. 

That the exordium of this Psalm was intended for public worship, we shall have 
little doubt if we compare Ps. xevi. 7, 8, 9, and 1 Chron. xvi. 28,39, which are com* 
pletely parallel, and manifestly Lilurgic. 
s f.e. the thunder. See Exod. ix. 28, in the margin of our version. 

® <.e. the waters in the sky, or the rains. Compare Pi. civ. 3, with Amosix. 6. 
The Psalmist here, as in other places, celebrates the thunder-storm aa the minister and 
precursor of violent torrents; He nuiketh lightnings for the rain.” Pa. cxxxv. 7. So 
Jeremiah magnificently describes the thunder as the voice of God calling for and com¬ 
manding the rains to descend; when Iw. uttvreth his twe there is a multitude of waters 
In the heavens (x. 13); and in the same verse, lightning and rains are associated. See 
also Job xxxviii. 34. Travellers notice that this is peculiarly observable in the sultry 
I'egions of the East. 
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Jehovah’s voice is mighty in operation! 

Jehovah’s voice is glorious !■• 

Jehovah’s voice shivereth the cedars, 

Jehovah shivereth-in-pieces* the cedars of Lebanon? 

He maketh-them-leap like a calf, 

Lebanon and Sirion like the young gazelle!* 

Jehovah’s voice riveth-asunder^ with flashes of fire!** 

Jehovah’s voice maketh the desert tremble as-in-pangs! 

Jehovah maketh the Desert of Kades trcmble-as-in-labour! 

Jehovah’s voice maketh the Aaloth trees tremble-as-in-pangs-of-labour!® 
He strippeth-bare the forests! 

In his temple all this becomes a theme of praise!*® i * 


t Glorious m all its circumstances of terror and suldinnty; aiul who ran listen to 
“ that deep and dreadful organ-pipCf witliout feelings responsive* to those of the 
F&almist ? , 

5 'nStZ? the i7i/pnsii't’ form (Pihhcl) of the wordwhich occur'; iJi the preceding 
line. Those translations, therefore, are iihiccurale, wliich rciuli'r both hy the same 
English word. 

S The Arabic word ^^ (reem) is applicable both to the gazelle, and to the wild ox. 

V is applied to the act of cleaving timber with an axe (Isa. x. 15), and Is, 

therefore, beautifully applicable to the lightning bcathiiig trees, when, 

**-with bharp anti sulphurous boh, 

It splits the unwcdgeable and knurled oak.” 

t* In the sShitic dialects, the particle which denotes the instrument, or cause (3), 
is often elegantly omitted. 

® The Hebrew bards compare the effects of excessive (error to the trembling pro¬ 
duced by the pangs of child-birth. 

The beautiful irpoaufwoiroiia contained in these linos has liccri sadly obscured by the 
mistakes of commentators. Point for niVw as in Gen. xlix. 21, the tere¬ 

binth or turpentine-tree; but it is neither easy nor material here to define prccisely^hat 
kind of tree is meant, and I have adhered to the original word. I consider 

and as different forma of the same verb . (Sec Aurivill. Diss. on the 

primary sense of this root) In the Hebrew (vrammars, they are the forms Kiphil 
and Pohlel, or, more simply, without thc^e Rabbinical terms, the third and fourth forms 
of the Arabic grammarians. 1 have before observed, that the Orientals ikxsscss an 
advantage over us in these varied forms of the verb. To give intensity, t'icy have only 
to repeat the same idea in different language. The richness of their paradigm prevents 
the monotony which would otherwise ensue. I have endeavoured in the translation 
to accommodate myself to the defects of our language in this particular. 

1^ Heb. proclaims-wilh-articulate-voice his praise*. The Stinfc contrast as 

in Ps. xix, 4. Inanimate nature performs her part in the universal homogc; the sea 
thunders,** the foods clap tfteir hands,** the trees groan and rock, the desert trembles, 
and the rocks are rent before Jehovah; but man ulonc celebrates, in vocal praise, that 
Being whose hand ** formed the lightning and winged the stonn.'* 


• Mohammed, who has availed himself of many niHgnificcnt pa.ssages in Scripture, 
has not failed to give a description of a tempest of thunder %iid lightning, and it forms 
one of the stolen genis whicli give lustreto the Koran. (Sec Isa. viii. 22, el seq.) " The 
Infidels (Kafirs) are as men whom a tempest from heaven overtakes, fraught with 
bhickneas, thunder, and lightning. They put their fingers in their ears, on account of 
the pealing thunder-clap over their heads, for fear of death. Each flash almost takes 
away their sight; when it lightens, they stagger forward by the light; as dl as the 
diick darkness succeeds, they stand motionless.” 
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" Jehovah dwelleth-enthroncd above the impetuous^^-rain-torrent! 

Jehovah sitteth a King for ever! 

“ May Jehovah give power unto his people! 

** May Jehovah Wess his people with prosperity!”^* 

a S. 


PARAPHRASE. 

I. 

Ascribe, ye mighty 1 to the God of heaven, 

Ascribe ye power and majesty! 

All glory to the God of earth be given. 

To Him who fills all space 
Honour and worship be! 

Hero in the beauty of thy holy place, 

Spirit of Holiness! we worship thee! 

II. 

He ihundcrelh in the sky: 

In mubirudinous fall 
The waters from on high 
Obey the dreadful call. 

III. 

His glorious voice Jcliovah sendeth; 

Jehovah's voice the cedars rendeth; 
liCbanon knows the mighty summons well, w 
His strength deep-smitten, like the calf he boundeth; 

And as the rapid terror soundeth, 

Sirion leaps wildly like the young gazelle. 

IV. 

Jehovah's voice the desert Knovra, 
i..nbouring and trembling in her throes; 

Desert of Kades! say, whose voice is there? 

ITioii speak'st the presence of th’Almighty Sire, 

The angry flashes of whose fire 
Sever tliy oaks, and strip thy forests bare. 

V. 

Thus is Jehovah's glory owned 
And in his temple all adore: 

O'er the rain-torrents sits enthroned 

Jehovah, King for evermore. 

lie shall his people raise and bless— 

O send us strength and happiness 1 

C« N* 


H is used of the Noachic Deluge in Geneds, but in this Psalm generally, from 

to rain impetuotuiy. That God's dwelling is above the runy-clouds. See Pa civ. 3- 

and Ps, xvik. 12. ^ 

I* If the Vulgate version be retained, a good sense will be elicited: May He wiim 
put the wild waters in this roar, allay them." See Ps. Ixv. 8. But this is not necessary* 
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Disposal of Chancel Seats, 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 

CHANCEL SEATS • 

Mr. Editor. —This question is one of considerable importance. 
Tyrwhitt, in the last edition of Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law^ appears to 
consider this right as vested in the ordinary. With deference to the 
learned authorities there cited, I would submit, that this doctrine is 
not consonant with the legal principles upon which the case turns. 
Dr. Burn says, “ Dr. Gibson asserts, that the seats in the chancel are 
under the disposition of the ordinary, in like manner as those in the 
body of the church. Which needs only to be mentioned (he saith) 
because there can be no real ground for exempting it from the power 
of die ordinary; since the freehold of the church is as much in the 
parson as the freehold of the chancel; but this hinders not the autho¬ 
rity of the ordinary in the church, and therefore not in the chancel. 
And in one of our records, he says, in Archbishop Grindal’s time, we 
find a special licence issued,. for the erecting seats in the chancel of a 
church, together with the rules and directions to be observed therein. 

And Dr. Watson argues to the same purpose: although the law 
(he says) seems now settled to the contrary.*’— Burn's Eevhs, Law^ 
vol. i. 363. 

In reply to this I would submit, that the freehold of the chancel, being 
vested in the parson, is not the point on which the question hinges. 
The right to seats appears to depend upon the duty of repairing. It is 
an acknowledged principle in cases of prescription for seats in general, 
that repair is., a first point to be proved by the claimant. And it is 
on tAis ground that Watson argues the question. He does not merely, 
as Dr. Burn states, argue to the same purpose" as Gibson. He 
argues principally upon a supposed analogy between the case of the 
parishioners and that of the parson, w ith respect to the right of seats. 
His position is, that the repairing of the chancel by the parson cannot 
exclude the jurisdiction of the ordinary over the scats, because the 
parishioners repair the body of the church ; and yet therein the disposal 
of the seats is notoriously in the ordinary,. But this analogy will not 
hold good. For the right of the seats is, in both cases^ in those who 
repair. The ordinary has no right in the seats. He has a jurisdiction; 
but that jurisdiction is simply distributite. He cannot seat r A inhabi¬ 
tant of anotAer parish, who is not liable to the repairs of the church ; he 
can only (Mpportion the scats among those in whom the right of them is 
vested. A. B. and C. being liable to the repairs^ the ordinary can 
distribute the seats among them ; but he cannot give them to D. who 
is not liable to repairs. But, in the case of the parson, who repairs 
the chancel, this distriAutive jurisdiction cannot operate ; for, the parson 
being one, there are no parties^ among whom the seats are to be di$~ 
iributed, I contend, then, that the ordinary ought not to have any 
right in the disposal of the seats in the chancel; that is, so far as 
relates to seating persons in the same. * 

With respect to ordering divine service in the chancellor to directing 
the ^moval of any tiling calculated to obstruct it, he haj^ ^e same 
poWeib m in the body of the church ; wherein he may ^ect 4ke prayers 

• See Law Report, post p. 372. -ti t(f ' > u 
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to be read from a conveniei^t place, and may do all things requisite for 
the due and decent performance of divine worship. But I doubt much 
the soundness of that doctrine, which would attribute to him a power 
over the seats of the chancel, at variance with the general principle, 
that from the duty of repairing, the right of occu'pying seats is to be 
concluded. 1 throw out these considerations for your clerical readers, 
as I have heard of Dr. Watson's opinion being cited with approbation, 
by a learned civilian of the present day, and the matter is one of con¬ 
siderable importance to many incumbents. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

J. E. N. Moleswortu. 

Milbrooh^ Hants, May 7, 1827. 

P. S. I %m aware tliat the case is argued upon comparatively modem 
practice, that formerly the repairs of the body of the church were in 
the parson; and that it is only by custom, that those of only the 
chancel belong to him. But that very custom recognizes the principle, 
that the duty of repair fulls upon those who have the right of use, and 
vice versd. 


HYMN BEFORE A CHARITY SERMON FOR A DISPENSARY. 


I. 

When, Jcsu, ilmii thy potent hand 
Didst Have o'er ailing Judah’s land. 

From off’ his bed the leper sprang ; 

The dead arose; the speechless sung; 

n. 

The blind, the glorious light survey'd; 
Disease was vanquish'd; pain was stay'd; 
Jordan rejoic'd on either sliore; 

Tiberias hush'd its mighty roar. 


ri(. 

For Thee, the impotent, the lame, 

And they of wasted mind and frame, 
From distant homes theirjourneys took 
And fam’d Hethesda’s pool forsook. 

IV, 

O Jesii, Lord of power and might, 
Parent of good, and life, and light! 

O'er man the giffed mantle throw, 

That he, as Thou, may mercy show. 


1 JOHN V. 16. 

Mr. Editor. —Absence from home has prevented me from sooner 
expressing my thanks to you, and to your correspondents, for the 
attention given to my remarks on 1 John v. 10, in your February num¬ 
ber; and I hope it will not be attributed to any insensibility to the 
favour you have shewn me, in again intimating that ray doubts have not 
been altogether removed. 

To the principles of interpretation laid down by you, according to 
the view I entertain of them, I readily accede. No violence, it is 
granted, ought to be done to the sacred text by “marshalling and 
torturing wordsand “ the language of the Scriptures was surely 
meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense.’* But then by this 
sense is to be understood, not always that which appears plain and 
popular to the illiterate and uneducated of modern times, but that 
which was clear and intelligible in the age when tlie Sacred Books were 
composed, and to those to whom they were immediately addressed. In 
the diacOTiery of this meaning with respect to languages which have 
long since ceased to be spoken, and the idiom of which is so dififeirent 
from our own, it may sometimes be necessary to use a process which to 
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Europeans may seem somewhat harsh and unnatural. To torture 
words, therefore, is to construe them in a way not consistent with the 
acknowledged rules of grammar and philology; and that which is 
accordant with these rules must be received as tlieir plain and 
popular sense.*’ 

The interpretation of 1 John v. 16, which you have approved, if 
examined by these principles, does not, I confess, appear to me quite 
satisfactory. You understand it to mean, that in consequence of the 
petitioner’s asking for his sinning brother, God will give to that brother 
**spiritual life,” viz, “to have a saving faith in Christ—to obey the 
godly motions of the Spirit in righteousness.” And you, therefore, 
take the “ sin unto death” to mean the sin against the Holy Ghost which 
shall not be forgiven, and the “sin not unto death” to mean “r.ll manner 
of sin and blasphemy” wdiich shall be forgiven/ Now in the first place, 
I much doubt whether you have produced sufficient reasons for (his 
exposition. It maybe true, but where is the proof? 

In the next place, the grammatical difficulty respecting the nomina¬ 
tive to which the verb uitrei is to be referred, remains unsolved. You 
refer the two verbs to different nominatives, but without stating any 
reason. Your correspondent, however, as cited in the note, says, that 
it makes no difference in the meaning of the passage whether they be 
referred to tbe same or separate nominatives. Perhaps not, but it at 
any rate makes some diftcrcnce in a grammatical point of view: 1 
cannot believe that the apostle intended them to be taken cither way; 
they must both of them have some definite reference; to what ante¬ 
cedent, then, are these verbs to be referred ? This is the important 
question whicli, as 1 conceive, remains yet undecided. Besides, your 
interpretation requires us to take caJufi in the sense of shall procure or 
obtaluy for wliich, as your correspondent observes, “perhaps an au- 
tliority cannot he quoted.” Lastly, the theological difficulty, noticed 
in my former communication, is not obviated by the interpretation you 
propose. You admit, that “ if l\fc means ‘ eternal life/ the efficacy of 
prayer is lierc carried farther than any other part of Scripture would 
warrantbut if spiritual life^ when persevered in, will terminate in 
immortal happiness, is it not in effect the same whether one or other 
be petitioned for ?t Whatever meaning be annexed to the term /j/i?, can 
it be said, consistently with truth and equity, either that anv man can 
give it to his erring brother, or that God will give it to another upon 
ANY MAN*# petitioning? Explain it as you please, it seems^ according to 
your explanation of the passage, to be a promise of some signal bless¬ 
ing on TiiK SOLE CONDITION of another’s prayers. Ample promises 
are annexed to the duty of prayer, and wc are exhorted to pray for 
lathers; Rom. xv. 30, 31. Ephes. vi. 18—iJO. Col. iv. 12. 2 These, 
in. 1. 1 Tim. ii. 1—3. James v. 16. but no where is it promised that 
God WILL grant what is prayed for merely on the condition of its 

■ ■■I —--* - 

* ChfhtiaA ReraembranceT fur April, 1827, p. 232. 

t Certainly not; periiercrance is the gospel condition whidi in one case It la anmed 
tbe person prayed fur peribrnu himself; in the other assumption he is nwely a pai4ve 
.recipient. With great respect for our correspondent, we confess we cannot corapr^ieiMl 
the he would r^se. Whether it be consistent with ounnotfoni ot proprMqr or 

aoc^ “ tbe prayer of a rishteous man availeth much.*’— Ed. "" 
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being asked ; no where else is it represented as of such efficacy as to 
be the procuring cause of Kfe to a sinning brother. 

For tliese reasons I am still of opinion that the difficulties which 
adhere to 1 John v. 16, are not removed by your interpretation. I am 
fully convinced that all Scripture was given by inspiration of God; I 
believe that the difficulties which present themselves tp modern readers 
are not insuperable; and I hope that further investigation will effect 
their elucidation. " IIalsallensis. 


LAW REPORT. 


^ IN THE KING'S BENCH.™RIGHT TO PEWS. 

ByESLEY, Plaintiffs v. Wikdus and others, Pkiiscipal and Ancients 

or Staple Inn, Uefendants, 


The plaintiff, as surviving church¬ 
warden of St. Andrew, llolborn, sought 
to prohibit the defendants from pro¬ 
ceeding in a suit, instituted by them, 
against the plaintitl and another, as 
churchwardens, in the consistorial 
court of London. 

It appeared from tlie pleadings: 
First, that Staple Inn is extra-paro¬ 
chial, and surrounded on all sides by 
the parish of St. Andrew, llolhorn, 
and inhabited by a society known by 
the name of the Society of Staple Inn, 
heretofore lawfully constituted us one 
of the inns of court of Chancery, and 
that the society have not had or en¬ 
joyed any sittings in any church or 
chapel whatsoever, saving the church 
of St. Andrew, Ilolborn. Second, 
that from time immemorial, ccrt;uii 
pews and seats in the body of the 
said parish church of St. Andrew, 
Ilolborn, have been appurtenant to 
the said inn, and ha^e been exclu¬ 
sively possessed by, used, had, and 
enjoyed by the principal and ancients, 
or grand fellows of the society of 
Staple Inn aforesaid, with the privity 
and consent of the rector, churchwar¬ 
dens, and parishioners of the said 
parish of St. Andrew, Ilolborn'; and 
in or about the year 1688, they, the 
■aid principal and ancients, or grand 
follows of the said society for the 
time being, re-erect,^ and rebuilt, 
with the like privity and consent, the 
said seats or pews, being seven in 
number^, their owli cost and ex¬ 
pense ; And. from that time have re¬ 
paired ana, Ibe same from 

«iime to time, imnever occasion re¬ 


quired, at the sole expense of the 
funds of the snid society. That the 
principal and ancients, or grand fel¬ 
lows of the said society, for several 
centuries last past, have been in the 
constant hubit of attending divine 
service in the said parish church, and 
of occupying and sitting in the said 
seven seats or pews, and during the 
whole of the said period of time the 
doors of the said seats or pews were, 
kept constantly locked, ana the keys 
thereof remained in the possession of. 
the butler, or some other person in ' 
oihee in or belonging to the said inn. 
That on the said principal and an¬ 
cients, or grand fellows leaving the 
said pewd, the said butler constantly 
locked the doors of the said pews, 
bringing the keys away with him, and 
that down to the 17th day of May, 
1818, the said principal and ancients, 
or grand fellows, or some or one of them, 
constantly sat in, and used, occupied, 
and enjoyed the said seats or pews 
without the least hindrance or mo¬ 
lestation whatsoever from the rector, 
churchwardens, or parishmuers of the 
said parish of St. Andrew, Holborn; 
and tliat down to such time the pa¬ 
rishioners of the said parish did not 
incur any expense whatsoever of buil^^ 
ing, rc-building, repairing, or beautify¬ 
ing the said seats or pews. That the 
said society have occasionally, volun¬ 
tarily, contributed sums of money 
towards repairing and beautifying the 
said parish church of St. Andrew, 
Ilolborn, and the steeple beloogioff 
thereto, and also paid the sexton and 
others of the said parisli from time to 
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time for their respective care and trou¬ 
ble iu and about the said seats and 
pewSy and which said charges and ex¬ 
penses were duly entered in the books 
and accounts of the said society. That 
in1818, the rector, churchwardens, and 
parishioneis of SUAndrew, Holborn, 
or some of them, removed the seats, 
that immediately the principal and 
ancients complained by letter, &c., 
but were not restored ; and concluded 
by praying that the present plaintiiF and 
A. B. deceased, might be admonished 
to permit the said principal and 
ancients to have free access to their 
seats or sitting places in the aforesaid 
seven seats or pews, and that the said 
Byerley and A. B., and their successors 
for the future, should refrain from dis¬ 
turbing the said principal and ancients 
in their quiet and peaceable sitting 
therein, and that they might be con¬ 
demned in the costs of that suit, and 
that otherwise right and justice might 
be done and administered in the pre¬ 
mises. It was contended on behalf of 
the plaintiff (Byerley) that noifre pos~ 
stffsion gave no title to the defendants, 
that they could only establish their 
right to the pews by prescription; 
and, consequently, that the consistonal 
court had not jurisdiction, not being 
competent to try the validity of a claim 
by prescription: and, theiefore, that a 
pronibition must be granted. 

On the part of the defendants it was 
urged, 

1. Tliat posseuion was a sufficient 
foundation for the claim of the de¬ 
fendants to the pews; consequently, 
that the consistorial court had jurisdic¬ 
tion, being competent to decide whe¬ 
ther such possessory right can exist in 
persons not parishioners. But if not, 

2. That title by prescription was 
ndt yet put in issue in the consistorial 
court, and, consequently, that the pro¬ 
ceedings in that court did not at present 
warrant the prohibition. 

The judgment of the court was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Bayley, as 
follows; 

It appears that the suit below (in 
the consistorial court) was in respect 
of seven seats, not in an aisle or in the 
chancel, but in the body of the church, 
not by parishioners, but by non-pa¬ 
rishioners, persons residing out of the 
parish, Imt in an extra parochial place; 


that it was a suit uot for a faculty eje 
gratia^ but for an admonition to the 
churchwarden, as churchwarden, de 
jure; that the de jure right the plain¬ 
tiffs below have set out in their libel 
is, that from time immemorial the 
pews have been appurtenant to their 
inn, and exclusively enjoyed by it, and 
that the inn has rebuilt, repaired, and 
beautified them. It was admitted upon 
the argument on tlie part of the inn, 
that the claim below was a claim by 
prescriplion, but it was insisted that 
prescription was not the foundation of 
the suit, that a possessoryf^right with¬ 
out prescription was sufficient to entitle 
the inn to a sentence below, and if not, 
that the state of the proceedings below 
did not at present warrant the prohi¬ 
bition. The first question, therefore, 
1 shall consider is, whether a posses¬ 
sory right could in this case have existed 
without a prescription; for if not, the 
argument that a possessory right with¬ 
out prescription would have entitled 
the inn to a sentence below, fails. The 
claim in question is by non-parishioners 
in respect of a messuage or messuages 
cut of the parish. It is true the claim¬ 
ants live in tlie messuages in respect of 
winch they claim; that those messuages 
are in no parish^ but are extra-paro¬ 
chial, and surrounded on all sides by 
the parish of 8t. Andrew; but what 
right can the inhabitant of an extra- 
parochial place have in the body of a 
parish church except by prescription ? 
lie contributes to none of the expenses 
of the church; they are borne exclu¬ 
sively by the parish, lie contributes 
nothing to the maintenance of tjie 
minister or other officers; they are 
supported exclusively by trie parish. 
Ami to whom does the use and enjoy¬ 
ment of the body of the church be¬ 
long? To the parish and its inhabitants. 
The ordinary, indeed, has the right of 
disposing of the seats; but can be 
dispose of them to a non-parishioner? 

I apprehend not. Is not his right con¬ 
fined solely to resident parishioners? 1 
take it to be clear that it is. Why is a 
faculty for a pew to a man and his 
heirs bad? Because it professes to give 
the right whether Uie man and his heirs 
continue resident or not. Why cannot 
a seat be claimed cither by faculty or 
prescription as appurtenant to land? 
Because it is in respect of inhabitusuf 
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that it is to be used. Why, if a man 
quits the parish, is bis right to use a 
seat, whatever was tlie nature and 
origin of that right, at an end? Be¬ 
cause he has ceased to be a parishioner. 
Why, if a seat is appurtenant to a 
house, cannot the owner of the fee 
restrain his tenant from the use of it ? 
Because the seat is for the benefit of 
the house, for the inhabitant of the 
house, not for the benefit of the owner 
if he cease to inhabit it. Gibson in 
his Codex, tit. 9. c. 4, under the head 
of Rules of Common Law concern¬ 
ing the repairing and ordering of Seats, 
says, Of common right, the soil and 
freehold of the church is the parson’s, 
the use of the body of the church and 
the repair of it common to the pa- 
Tuhioners, and the disposing of the 
seats therein the right of the ordinary. 
And generally where the parishioners 
repair, the ordinary shall dispose. 
These heads are every where laid down 
ill the cases on this subject, and have 
never been disputed.*' In the case 
which was cited of Peltman v. Bridgcr, 
John Nicholl states the rule to the 
iKme effect, but he restrains the right 
of the ordinary to a distribution among 
parishUmert, “ By the general law, 
and of common right,” he says, all 
pews belong to the parishioners at 
large for their use and accommodation, 
but the distribution of scats among 
them rests with the ordinary. The 
churchwardens are the ofticers of the 
ordinary; they are to place the pa¬ 
rishioners according to their rank and 
station, but they are subject, upon 
complaint, to the control of the or¬ 
dinary.” In Fuller v. Lane, in a very 
able and elaborate judgment. Sir John 
Nicholl lays down the same doctrine^ 
** By the general law, and of common 
right, all the pews in a parish church 
tire the common property of the parish; 
they are for the use in common of the 
porwAiotierf, who are all entitled to be 
seated, orderly and conveniently, so 
as best to provide for the accommoda¬ 
tion of all;” and after laying down 
this as the general rule, he states, 
among other positions, that no 
faculty is deemed, either in the spi¬ 
ritual court or at common law, good, 
to the extent of entitling any person 
who is a non-portiAioiier to a scat even 
in the body of tb* church.” Again, 
VO£. IX. NO. VK 


** whenever the occupier of a pdw in 
the body of the church, ceases to be^a 
pariskionert his right to the pew, h6w« 
ever founded, and how valid soever 
during his continuance in the parish, 
at once ceases and' determines.^* 
Again: “ Of pews' annexed by pr^ 
scription to certain messuages, it is 
often erroneously conceived that the 
right to the pew may be severed front 
the occupancy of the house: it is no 
such thing; it cannot be severed, it 
passes with the messuage, the tenant 
of which, for the time being, has also 
de jurCf for the time being, the pre¬ 
scriptive right to the pew.” Lord 
Stowell lays down this last position in 
1 Hagg, 319—321.; and in 1 Hagg, 
194—314, Lord Stowell states that 
every housekeiper has a right to-call 
upon the parish for a convenient seat; 
that if an inhabitant wants a pew, die 
churchwardens ought not to permit an 
occupancy by a non-inhabitant. They. 
ought not in such a case to let to a 
non-inh^itant, nor permit prescriptive 
pews to be so let.* A distinction * 
being thus established between pa* 
rishioners and non-parishioners, can a 
distinction be also made among non- 
parishioners, between those who be¬ 
long to another parish and those who 
do not? Upon what principle can 
such a distinction stand ? The extra- 
parochials infringe equally upon the 
rights of the parishioners with those 
who belong to another parish. They 
are equally non-contributory to the 
expenses of the church. It is the 
fault of those under whom they claim 
that they have no parish. Tliey have 
the advantage of being extra-parochial; 
they must take the disadvantages also. 
Upon authority, therefore, and upon 
principle, I am of opinion ftat extr^^ 
arochials cannot clftim a pew in the 
ody of a church otherwise than by 
prescription, if they could do so 
preso'iplion: and, consequently, that 
there could have been no possessory i 
right in this case without prescription. 

This brings me to the second ques¬ 
tion, whether the proceedings are in 
such a state in the court below as to 
warrant a prohibition at present, \Vhere 
the spiritual court has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, it will bare ^uri^ 
diction equally, whether the claim is 
founded upon prescription or upon 

3 c 
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any other eight; it is only when the 
ipiritual court is proceeding toujards 
the trial of the prescription that a claim 
by pr^cription furnishes ground for a 
prombition. If the prescription is ad¬ 
mitted, the spiritual court may go on 
with the cause; and this was the 
foundation of the consultation in Jacob 
T. Dallow. But when once it appears 
by the proceedings in the spiritual 
court, that the prescription, instead of 
being admitted, is disputed, and that 
the parties are in progress to bring its 
existence to trial, the courts of com¬ 
mon law are not bound to wait till the 
parties have incurred the expense of 
putting it in issue, but the prohibition 
is grantable at once; and it was upon 
this principle that the prohibitions 
were granted in Darby v. Cosens, and 
in French v. Trask. Each of tliose 
was a suit for tithes; in each a modus 
was pleaded; and a prohibition was 


granted in each without any issue be¬ 
low upon the existence of the modus. 
In the latter case it was urged that the 
application for the prohibition was too 
early, because there was no issue upon 
the modus; but Lord Ellenborough 
answered, there was nothing the spi¬ 
ritual court could do, but try tne 
modus.'’ The cause was necessarily 
in progress towards such trial; there 
was no alternative.. If the modus 
existed, it necessarily destroyed the 
right to the tithes the suit claimed. 
And it appears sufficiently upon the 
pleadings in this came tKat the suit 
below is in progress towards the trial 
of the prescription. 

These are the answers lo which tliu 
arguments on behalf of the Inn aie 
open; and upon the grounds stated, 
we are of opinion that there ought to 
be judgment for the plaintiff.—Judg¬ 
ment for the Plaintiff. 
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The Anniversary dinner of this So¬ 
ciety, in the Freemasons’ Hall, on the 
22d of last month, was most numer¬ 
ously and respectably attended. 

Vre have much pleasure in record¬ 
ing the declaration made by the Duke 
of Clarence who presided. “ Whether,” 
said His Royal Highness, the decla¬ 
ration 1 am about to make be popular 
or unpopular, 1 think it right, in refe¬ 
rence to the peculiar character of this 
meeting, to declare at this time, that to 
the sound and excellent principles of 
the Church of England, 1 am unalter¬ 
ably attached; and that it will be at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
my first desire and duty to maintain 
those principles.” In another part of 
his address, His Royal Highness said, 
** In the official situation which His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to place me, I shall deem it one of 
first duties to see that the chaplains 
of His Majesty’s ships are men of re¬ 
gular education ana orthodox prin¬ 
ciples, and that the books circulated for 


the use of the seamen, arc of that sober 
and suitable character, that may tend 
to their real improvement.” His Royal 
Highness, in the course of the evening, 
made several allusions to Ireland, as a 
country in which he felt tlie strongest 
interest, as well from other circum¬ 
stances, as from his having personally 
visited it; and expresse ) the deepest 
anxiety for the welfare uf the Protes¬ 
tant Church in that part of the empire. 
These declarations, made in a very 
emphatic manner, by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, and the next 
heir to the throne of these realms, 
will be appreciated as they ought to 
be, by every man in the country who 
feels an honest attachment to the Es¬ 
tablished Church. 

The usual {oasts were drunk on the 
occasion. On the health of the Jjord 
Primate of Ireland being given, his 
Grace returned thanks; and after 
having spoken briefly, but with great 
feeling and eloquence, of the unjust 
aspersions cast upon the Irish Church, 
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of the great exertions now making by 
the Clergy^ and of their willingness ta 
make every sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, his Grace alluded to the pro¬ 
gress of the reformation in that country, 
and the critical state of the Irish 
Church. 

The most Rev. Prelate declared that 
many more persons had abjured the 
errors of Popery than could be in* 
ferred from the Recounts given in the 
public papers; and he expected more 
from tiie seeds already sown which 
were latent, than from those which 
had sprung up. Many persons had 
silently conformed to the Protestant 
Church, and every day brought fresh 


accounts of additional conversions. 

The Churches of England and Ire¬ 
land/' said his Grace, must stand or 
fall together. It is not for us to know 
whether it will please the Almighty in 
our time that the total downfal of Popery 
in Ireland should'take place. Many 
obstacles yet remain to impede the 

r rogress of the truth — the ties of 
indred, the prejudices of education, 
and, possibly, the indiscreet zeal of 
friends. But I am persuaded that the 
light of truth has penetrated so far, 
that the time cannot be far distant 
when the purer faith of the Protestant 
Church shall altogether prevail.*' 


QUEBEC nrOCESAN COMMITTEE ^MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
COMMITTEE—CHICHESTER DIOCESAN & DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


We have received the Reports of 
these Committees. We regret we 
have no space to enter upon their 
details ; but we may observe that the 
friends of the Sociely in these dis¬ 
tricts are prosecuting their labours 
diligently, and with success. We 
cannot however omit to notice that 
the local subscriptions in the Man¬ 
chester and Salford district have 
proved insufficient to repay the Pa¬ 
rent Society the sum due for books 
and tracts ; the deficiency, indeed, in 
the last year, amounts to 320/.—Nor 
can we refuse to record the following 
resolution of the Chichester Commit¬ 
tee, which, we trust, will be adopted 
in other places. 

The Chichester Infirmary having 
1>een finished and opened for the re¬ 
ception of patients, and a chaplain 
having been appointed,—the Commit¬ 
tee were solicitous to make some pro¬ 
vision, in aid of the spiritual assistance 
administered by him, for the religious 
instruction and improvement of its suf¬ 


fering inmates. The peculiar dispo- 
sitioi^f mankind to receive salutary 
impressions in the time of sickness 
and affliction, and the benefits which 
may result to their everlasting con¬ 
cerns by securing that, perhaps, the 
most convenient season for promoting 
the soul’s health, while the body is 
waiting for the uncertain issues of a 
painful and precarious disorder, natu¬ 
rally suggested to the Committee that 
so precious an oppdhunity of doing 
good should not be suffered to escape. 
This interesting subject was accord¬ 
ingly submitted to tlieir cousideratioa 
at the last quarterly meeting, and an 
unanimous resolution was immediately 
entered into—“ That the Chichester 
Infirmary should be supplied at the 
discretion of the chaplain thereof, and 
the Secretary of this Committee, with 
Bibles, Prayer-books, and the Books 
and Tracts admitted on the Catalogue 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, at the expense, of the 
Chichester Diocesan Committee/^ 
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A MOST numerous and highly 
spectable meeting of the fnends of 
this Society was held in the Frer> 
Tnasoiis’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 
Lincohrs-Inn Ficld^s on the 25th ult. 
Ilis Grace the Arciiuisuoi* of Cax- 
Tr'KBUUY, the President, took the 
Chair at one o'clock. liis Grace was 
supported by the Archbishop of Yoik, 
and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Salisbury, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Glouecster, Chester, St. David’s, Llan- 
daff, Bristol, and Calcutta. 

A most interesting Report, detailing 
the operations of the Society at great 
length, was read by the Secretary; 
we shall probably give an analysis of 
it in our next member. 

We regret that the following report 
will give a very inadequate idea of the 
zeal and eloquence displayed on this 
occasion. VV''e may, indeed, congra¬ 
tulate the Society upon the ability of 
its advocates; and, as Churchmen, we 
feel a pride in being able to affirm 
with confidence, that at no meeting 
of any religious society, has the cause 
of the gospel been more eiTectively 
advocated. It was truly a cheering 
and heart stirring sight to behold a 
crowded and attentive meeting, for¬ 
getful of this world’s aflfairs, anxiously 
listening to the affecting details of the 
ignorance and wretchedness of those 
who have not the spiritual blessings 
we enjoy; while the prudence and 
Christian spirit manifested by the 
speakers* afforded a bright example, 
well worthy of imitation. Would that 
we were able to transmit a portion of 
the interest excited by this meeting to 
every corner of this land 1 

After the Report had been read, 

The Archbishop of York rose, 
and proposed the first resolution— 

That this ineeting has heard, with the 
most lively interrst, the Report now read 
of the operations of the Society for the 
Fropagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
during the last year; and do request that 
the Society will be pica'itd to print the 
*«ame for general distribution. 

Sir Thomas Acland seconded the 
motion; ud observed, that he felt, in 


some degree, a sense of shame when 
he endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the meeting to n Report which so 
well recommended itselt; but still he 
was glad of the opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing his most cordial approbation 
of the Society, and of its most im¬ 
portant and useful labours, \^th in the 
F.ast and the West. He fully agreed 
that it was a most imperative duty 
upon the Society, and uptm all the 
members of the Church of England, 
that the gospel should be kept up in its 
vigour among those Christians who 
emigrated from our own shores, as the 
condition of our vast dominions on 
the other side of the Atlantic would 
materially depend, in future times, on 
the attention that might be now paid 
to them. For a period of 120 years, 
the dominions to which he had alluded 
had depended in a great measure, for 
Christian instruction in its purity, upon 
the labours of this Society, and he was 
glad of the success which had already 
attended its exertions. When he had 
heard from tlie Report that a Bishop 
had, in the course of a long and labc^ 
rious journey, consecrated no less than 
forty-four churches, he owned, that if 
he had no other reasons, that would 
be a sufficient inducement to him to 
give his warmest support to the Insti¬ 
tution. Again, when he heard it stated 
in the Report that there were places 
in which a church had never yet beep 
establi.shed, it reminded him of the 
beautiful little poem suppo sed to be 
written by Alexander Selkirk— 

The sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard; 

Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 

Nor smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.'* 

But, in contemplation of such scenes 
as these, how pleasant was it to turn 
to the description given by Bishop 
TngHs of the happy settlement now 
rising in one of those desolate places, 
and possessing with other charms one 
whicn he could not help styling the 
greatest of all— 

** The village spire rising to the skies.” 

It was scarcely necessary for him, and 
hardly consistent with propriety, that 
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he should presume to trespass upon 
the indulgence of the Meeting any 
longer; but he could not deny himself 
the satisfaction of touching upon that 
part of the Report which described the 
operations of the Society in another 
part of the globe, and which had begun 
under such auspices as to warrant a 
rational presumption^ that the time 
was not far distant when the Church 
of India would be not only English, 
but Episcopal. He confessed, indeed, 
that while he was peculiarly desirous 
to propagate the doctrines and disci¬ 
pline of the^rnghsh Church, he viewed 
with high approbation the inroads 
made upon Paganism by Christians, 
of whatever denomination or commu¬ 
nion. lie preferred the Church of 
England, however, and rejoiced, that 
by Uic labours of the Bishops Mid¬ 
dleton and Heber, and the Mission¬ 
aries of the English Church, there was 
so good a prospect of seeing Chris¬ 
tianity extensi\ely diffused in the 
blast, in unison with the English 
Church. The main-spring of that 
great work (Bishop lleber), for the 
last three years, had been taken away- 
That eminent person had been, during 
his lime, one of the brightest orna¬ 
ments of the Christian world, and had 
left his country the inestimable legacy 
of having pointed out the way to 
accomplish this great and good work, 
and it would be shameful if the nation 
were to neglect it. 

The Bishop or London proposed 
the next Resolution, which was— 

That this Meeting is fully sensible of 
the great spiritual benefits which the 
Nmicty h;w, for a long period of lime, 
conferred, and still conferring, tlirough 
its nunicrons Missionitrics, upon the 
British Colonies in Nortli America; and 
that it unfeigncdly dcplonjs the Society’s 
oUtT inability, in ibc present state of its 
fiiniU, to meet the pressing dcinaiiils for 
further assistance which are continnnlly 
made upon it from that quarter. 

As the Resolution related to the la¬ 
bours of the Socieiy in North America, 
the few observations wHlch he would 
make would be copfined to that quar¬ 
ter, to which their attention ought to 
be directed with no less anxiety than 
to the wide prospect which had of 
late opened in the East; which, how¬ 
ever, ought to be received with the 


greatest fervour. But the situation of 
North America, with respect to in¬ 
struction ill the Christian religion in 
its purity, was, in one view, highly 
satisfactorv, and, in another view, the 
subject or regret. -It was a matter of 
joy that the country, which, little more 
than a century ago, had been inhabited 
only by a few barbarian hordes, had- 
become a Christian land, where the 
gospel was preached, and Christian 
education promoted. (Applause,) But 
what would have been the state of 
these countries, had it not been for 
this Society? Would they not have 
been deprived of all the blessings of 
pure Christianity? It was probable, 
no doubt, that Christianity would not 
have failed them altogether; such an 
idea was horrible, ^me, no doubt, 
among themselves—he meant among 
those who had emigrated from this 
country to the other side of the At¬ 
lantic—would have kept the memory 
of Christianity alive among them. 
But how could the Christian truth, 
in its purity, have been secured to 
them, had it not been for this Society? 
They had to thank Almighty God, that 
ever since the Reformation, the doc¬ 
trines of the primitive Church had been 
revived in this country, and uniformity 
of discipline was necessary to preserve 
Christianity in its purity. When 
every individual Minister was left to 
act without any human responsibility, 
there was no security either for sound 
doctrine or right conduct. But this 
Society, by preserving the unity of 
doctrine and of discipline, had made 
the Church in these regions like a 
city set on a hill that could not be 
hid. The waste and howling wilder¬ 
ness and barren places had been made 
glad; and the deserts, which had been 
traversed only by tribes of savages, 
had become the civilized and fertile 
abodes of Christian communities. 
Thus far, all was matter of rejoicing; 
but still it was to be regretted, on the 
other hand, that these immense tracts 
of land should have so few Ministers 
of the Gospel, from the inability of 
the Society to advance the requisite 
funds. The tree had been planted by 
this Socieiy, and had taken deep root, 
and would stand; but its branches 
had not vet suflieieutlj spread. He in. 
dulged the hope, however, when he saw 
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so respectable an assembly before him^ 
that the Society would still be furnished 
with the means of watering the treCi 
that its branches might ei^pand over 
the whole of their dominions in North 
America. He expected the requisite 
supplies from them, and from the 
public; for when so many most respec¬ 
table persons had been brought toge¬ 
ther by the spirit of piety and charity, 
he felt satisfied that to such an assem¬ 
bly, the appeal would not be made in 
vain. 

Dr. Phillpotts seconded the Reso¬ 
lution. He had not, he said, been 
aware of the task which he had under¬ 
taken when he had consented to take 
a part in the proceedings of the meet¬ 
ing. He was not aware^that he should 
have to address so numerous an as¬ 
sembly ; and he should be ashamed of 
himself if he trespassed at any length 
upon the attention of those by whom 
he was surrounded. There was, how¬ 
ever, one observation which had fallen 
from the hon. baronet, that induced him 
to say a few words,—not, the meeting 
might believe him, in disparagement 
of what had been so ably said, but for 
the purpose of enforcing his sentiment. 
The hon. baronet had referred to the 
support which government might 
have given to the objects of the 
Society. Now the Society owed its 
very existence, not to the ignorance, 
but to the criminal, most criminal 
neglect of duty, on the part of the 
government of the period when it ori¬ 
ginated. He held in his hand an ab¬ 
stract of the charter, and he read with 
astonishment the following declara¬ 
tion:—“ King William 111. was gra¬ 
ciously pleased, on the 16th of June, 
1701, to erect and settle a corporation, 
with a perpetual succession, by the 
pame of the Society for the Pr^aga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 
for the receiving, managing, and dis¬ 
posing of the contributions of such 
persons as would be disposed to ex¬ 
tend their charity towards the main¬ 
tenance of a learned and an orthodox 
Gler^, and the making of such other 
provisioa as roiglit be necessary for 
the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, upon information that 
in many of our plantations, colonies, 
and factories beyond the seas, the 
provision for ministers was mean, and 


many of our said plantations, colonies, 
and factories were wholly unprovided 
of a maintenance for ministers, and 
the public worship of God; and 
that for lack of support and main¬ 
tenance of such, many of his loving 
subjects wanted the administration 
of God’s word and sacraments, and 
seemed to be abandoned to atheism 
and inlidelity, and others of them 
to Popish superstition and idolatry.” 
He was perfectly astonished to find 
such words in a Charter of King 
William HI. and he felt himself bound 
to say, that he did not tlftnk it would 
be possible for such a Charter to be 
granted in the days of George the 
Fourth. {Cheers,) Instead of leaving 
the spiritual wants of their colonies 
to the benevolence of individuals, he 
was confident that our gracious Sove¬ 
reign and the Parliament of the 
country, would feci it their bounden 
duty to be forward to discharge 
that most sacred of all obligations— 
attention to the spiritual wants of 
their fellow-creatures. (Loudcheering.) 
Persons well knew how difficult it was 
for a precedent once laid down to be 
departed from; but perhaps it would 
have become the persons who then 
filled the highest offices in the Cburcli, 
if they had remonstrated or protested 
against' such a proceeding. If, in¬ 
stead of asking for a charter, incorpo¬ 
rating themselves into a society to 
receive the alms of their fellow-sub¬ 
jects, they had told the government 
what it was their first duty to attend to, 
th^y would have done what was proper. 
It was clear they had notdhne so, and it 
now became them to consider in what 
state the conduct of the government 
of that day had left them. Jf persons 
looked to France, to Spain,'or to Por¬ 
tugal, they wpuld see what had been 
the conduct of those governments with 
respect to their churches in the co¬ 
lonies. They had pursued a course 
of policy, which, he rejoiced to say, 
conveyed a most instructive lesson to 
the world, and which he could not help 
admiring, wifktever he might think of 
the cause in which it was exerted. 
On the other hand, the policy of this 
country towards its colonies was the 
opprobrium of the British name; and 
it had been followed by such effects 
as it deserved to produce. Their 
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colonies, left to themselves, without any 
care of their spiritual welfare—without 
any of the endearing ties to attach them 
to their horoe-^had severed themselves 
from our empire. The loss of thirteen 
provinces,— the dismemberment of 
what was then the mightiest limb of 
our empire, were the fruits of this un¬ 
hallowed policy ; and was the country 
to persevere in the same course ? Were 
they for ever to follow the same per¬ 
nicious system ? No; it had been 
the wisdom of a former Minister of 
this country to lay the foundation of 
a church Canada, connected with 
our own in its doctrine, discipline, 
and government; and we had the 
great comfort of knowing that expe¬ 
rience had shewn, that the opinions of 
the people had been in favour of such 
an institution. It had been found that 
in the rebellion of the thirteen pro¬ 
vinces to which he had alluded, some 
individuals still adhered to the land of 
their fathers. Those who did so were 
members of the Church of England, 
and they had continued faithful to 
their king and country. If, therefore, 
mere earthly policy were considered, 
it would be found that to neglect the 
religious instruction of the colonies, 
was an unwise course. But,’* said 
the llcv. Dr. ** let us not ascribe loo 
touch blame to the government at any 
period; the real cause of the neglect 
which we all deplore, is to be found 
in that which is the source of all our 
temporal privileges, and, under Pro¬ 
vidence, of mucli of our spiritual bless¬ 
ings,—1 mean our freedom. In this 
country, government cannot dispose 
of the public funds without being sub¬ 
jected to the jealous, the properly 
jealous vigilance of the constitutional 
guardians of those funds, in both 
houses of parliament, lliey look 
with a scrutinizing '-eye on every 
item of expense,— so that the just- 
est claims, even those of religion, 
are slowly and reluctantly admitted. 
1 do not deny that at the present 
time the.most rigid economy is re¬ 
quired, but 1 nevertheless hope that 
the period has not yet arrived when 
we are colled upon to retrench our 
virtues, or put our charities on short 
allowance. One thing let English¬ 
men always bear in mind—the pos¬ 
session of a right carries with it a 


corresponding duty. As, in this coun¬ 
try, the voice of the people is 
all-powerM with the government, 

1 hope that every man who. hears 
roe will feel himself bound, by the 
expression of his individual sentiments, 
to encourage, to stimulate, to urge, if 
it be necessay, the zeal of govern¬ 
ment in the effectual dischai^e of its 
first duty towards our colonies. I 
trust that, in future, no colony will 
ever be sent out from t{;^ country 
without the means of spiritual instruc¬ 
tion in its train. I tiust, too, that 
on every fit occasion Englishmen 
will be always ready, both collec¬ 
tively and individually, to stand up 
and speak in favour of the propaga¬ 
tion of those truths, on which all our 
temporal and spiritual happiness is 
founded.*’ {fjoud applause*) 

The Rev. Dr, \Vade, of Warwick¬ 
shire, claimed the privilege of an 
Englishman, in replying to the charge 
which had been brought against the 
government of the country by the last 
speaker. He could not admit that 
there had been any neglect or omission 
displayed by the government, in re¬ 
spect to the purposes for which this 
Society was incorporated; but if it 
had, this should serve as an additional 
motive, why they should endeavour to 
atone, by their own charitable efTorts, 
for the inattention or lukewarmness of 
the government, of which complaint 
had been made. That it had been 
made Justly, he strenuously denied. 
Tlicre was not, nor could there be, a 
more steady and generous friend to 
the religious institutions of the coun¬ 
try, and to every plan for extending 
their efbeacy, than the Prime Minister, 
wliose political demise had been the 
subject of so deep regret; nor had 
they any reason to anticipate less zea¬ 
lous support from the highly gifted in¬ 
dividual, who had been called on to 
succeed him. His mind was too en¬ 
larged, his liberal principles too well 
known, to admit a doubt that, in this 
respect, he would follow the example 
of his predecessor in office; nor would 
his inclination to do so be lessened by 
the circumstance of beholding English¬ 
men coming forward voluntarily to 
contribute to so good a work. He 
had not shewn himself so careless of 
the voice of the people, as not to at- 
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tend to that voice when it was fairljr 
heard. For his (Dr. Wade's) part, he 
was inorant of the meeting until he 
saw uie advertisement; and he came 
in the expectation that he was to find 
a meeting convened Tor a highly cha¬ 
ritable purpose, and to contribute his 
mite towards the furtherance of its 
• objects, not to hear speeches on poli¬ 
tical topics. (Cries of ** No, no.”) lie 
was determined, while he stood there, 
not to listen to attacks on the govern¬ 
ment of the country, without an at¬ 
tempt to answer them. He repeated, 
that the meeting, and all meetings 
whose views were similar, were fully 
warranted in looking to the Minister, 
at present at the head of his Majesty's 
government, for favour and protection. 

Dr. Phillpotts rose to explain, 
but was prevented by 

The Archbishop of CaKTERBURT, 
who stated, that if the reverend doc¬ 
tor made any observations in answer 
to what had been just said, a discus¬ 
sion might take place of no advantage 
to the objects of this meeting. 

The Bishop of Chester, in rising 
to move the Third Resolution, began 
by saying that he had witnessed with 
extreme regret the interruption which 
had been 'given to the proceedings of 
the meeting; an interruption which 
had arisen entirely from a misunder¬ 
standing. The last speaker had greatly 
misapprehended his reverend friend 
Dr. Phillpotts, who, he was perfectly 
sure, in his assertion of a most true and 
unquestionable position, that a Chris¬ 
tian government was bound to provide 
for the religious instruction of its 
Christian subjects, had intended no 
allusion to any person or persons, nor 
had made any remark which could 
fairly be construed into a political sen¬ 
timent Having said thus much, not 
in vindication of his reverend friend, 
for he needed no defender, but with a 
view to that explanation which his 
reverend friend could not give in per¬ 
son without interrupting the regularity 
of their ^proceedings, he would now 
proceed to say, that in rising to pro¬ 
pose a resolution which referred to the 
state of religion in our North American 
colonies, he could not forbear from 
offering a few observations upon 
points which had not yet been touched 
upon. And in the Arst place he must 


express the satisfactibn which he felt 
in being called upon to present himself 
on such an occasion. He cordially 
agreed with the framers of the very 
luminous and comprehensive Report^ 
that the claims of this Society, to be 
felt and acknowledged, need^ only 
to be known. Of the two venerable 
societies, which had now laboured for 
more than a century to diffuse reli¬ 
gious information at home and abroad, 
that for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge had this advantage over its Sister 
Institution, that since the principal 
field of its operations was cX home, it 
could make itself felt and known, by 
the benefits which it conferred within 
the personal observation and know¬ 
ledge of those from whom it solicited 
support. It needed not to have re¬ 
course to special and extraordinary 
methods fof making known its claims 
to the public. As bad been recently 
well observed by an excellent officer of 
that institution, there wks net a village 
church, nor a cottage, nor a school; 
not a prison, nor a hospital, which did 
not bear testimony to the beneficial 
exertions of that venerable Society. But 
it was not so with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Its operations, being by the very 
terms of its designation, limited to ol^ 
jects of iqore distant interest, were nof 
forced upon the notice of an uninquiring 
public, upon whose curiosity, if not 
upon their charity, we had too impli¬ 
citly relied. It had, therefore, no me¬ 
thod of introducing itself to the Chris¬ 
tian world, but through the medium of 
addresses and reports; which being 
customary, and long established, had, 
like most customary and long establish¬ 
ed methods, failed at length to awaken 
any lively interest. But the ti he was 
now come, which required that some 
more vigorous effort should be made, 
to set before the public, not obtru¬ 
sively, but plainly, and modestly, and^ 
he trusted, effectually, the claims and 
the wants of this Society; to make 
known to the Christian world what 
they had done 4 what they were do¬ 
ing ; what they desired to do, and were 
prevented from doing only by the in¬ 
sufficiency of their means. With re-^ 
spect to the two great departmenu of 
the Society's labours, he observed, it 
was impossible not to look with art 
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intense end anxious interest to the 
gradual expanding of that dawn of 
Gospel lignt, which had long glim¬ 
mered in the eastern hemisphere; and 
there was a well-known propensity in 
tlie human mind to look forward into 
the dimly-discovered prospects of the 
futurei with an eagerness of curiosityt 
which was apt to deiiden the recollec¬ 
tions of the past. Yet they would 
form but a very incorrect and inade¬ 
quate notion of the Society's claims 
upon the support of a Christian public, 
if they were to look merely to its la¬ 
bours in th^East, or to its designs and 
intentions towards that department of 
the Lord's vineyard. No, its merits 
were to be judged of from the faith¬ 
fulness with which it had fulfilled the 
original purposes of its institution: its 
claims were founded upon its past 
services; upon the fruits which it had 
gathered, and the harvest which it 
reaped, as well as the diligence with 
which it was now scattering the good 
seed in a new and more extensive 
field. And what were those past ser¬ 
vices to which lie referred ? That pure 
religion subsists in the United States 
of America, or, if that be too bold an 
assumption, that it subsists there with 
the advantages of apostolical regimen 
and discipline; that in our North 
American colonies Christianity is pro¬ 
fessed in purity and practised with 
faithfulness; that tribes of Indians 
bordering upon our territories, have 
been brought to a knowledge of the 
faith as it is in Jesus; this, under the 
blessing of God, was the praise of the 
Society. At the present time, and in 
the present state of those provinces, it 
is difficult to estimate the good which 
resulted from its exertions. Whoever 
would be at the pains to turn over the 
records of its early proceedings would 
see many affecting appeals from the 
settlers, who were destitute of the 
means of religious edification and com¬ 
fort; appeals which were promptly 
answered by the Society, to tne extent 
of its means. It would suffice to ob¬ 
serve, that where it feuiid only five 
Churches, in the course of a few years 
it had raised, or contributed to the 
ratsing of two hundred and fifty; and 
in countries where the inhabitants, 
little more than a century ago, were In 
a slate of spiritud destitution, the So- 
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ciety was now supporting ,one hundred 
and three missionaries, and one hurw 
dred and thirteen schoolmasteis. With 
this simple fact to urge, he would come 
boldly before the public, and say, that 
the Society was entitled to claim their 
support; a support which was abso¬ 
lutely required, to enable it to fulfil its 
sacred and important engagements;' 
Let the meeting consider what the con-^ 
sequences would be, if the Society 
should now be compelled yo relinquish 
the care of those Churches, wfiich it had 
either planted, or fostered to theirpre- 
seot comparative maturity. Theques-' 
tion had already been asked, and he 
would repeat ii, with the fullest confi¬ 
dence that it would be answered unani¬ 
mously in the negative, Shall we aban¬ 
don the sacred charge? Would not 
such a proceeding ^ characterized, 
and justly characterized, as|i desertion 
of children by their parents, a violatiob 
of the compact of adoption, a derelic¬ 
tion of a sacred trust? Such a pro¬ 
ceeding was not sanctioned by the 
example of the first and greatest of hu¬ 
man missionaries, St. Paul, who, zea¬ 
lous and active as he was in executing 
the great work committed to him, of 
bringing the heathen into the fold of 
Christ, had yet very near his lieart, 
perhaps most near, the welfare of the 
Churches which he had planted in the 
Lord. The time no doubt would come, 
when the government of this country 
would be able to perform the duty in¬ 
cumbent upon it, of providing for the 
religious instruction of our colonies, or 
of obliging the colonies, when they be¬ 
came sufficiently wealthy, to form and 
support religious establishments for 
themselves; and he thought he saw, in 
the signs of the times, some symptoms 
and tokens of an approach towards that 
desirable consummation. But in the 
mean time, until a happy combination 
of circumstances should bring that event 
to pan, the Society must continue to 
do its duty, and use every possible 
exertion to supply the deficiency. A 
deficiency there still was, and that to a 
lamentable extent; for after all that 
had been done, many parts of fhe 
North American colonies were still in 
a state, which might almost be termed 
a state of destitution, with resj^ to 
Christian instruction, and Christian or¬ 
dinances and discipline. He wotdd 
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take the single t)roviDce of Newfound¬ 
land, respecting which Archdeacon 
* Coater uses the following expressions, 
after a careful visitation of that island: 
—** lliere is as great a call for an 
augmentation of tha present Church 
establishment in Newfoundland, as 
there can be in any quarter of the 
world; and no where can ther^be a 
better prospect of a missionary^ing 
conspicuously useful, than in some 
parts of this coast, the state of which 
has been made known to the Society/' 
It had, indeed, been made known to 
the Society, and had added to -the re¬ 
grets which it had long felt, at the in¬ 
adequacy of its means to the demands 
for its assistance. The evil was noto¬ 
rious, but they had not wherewith to 
furnish a remedy. In illustration of 
these assertions, he would take the 
liberty of mentioning two striking in¬ 
stances; for in such matters an in¬ 
stance in point was worth a thousand 
arguments. In a place called the Bay 
of Bulls, there was a settlement, which 
had originally consisted of protestants; 
it had now ceased to be so, for all, or 
nearly all the people had become Ro¬ 
man Catholics, and the reason assigned 
was, the absence of spiritual instruc¬ 
tion in the pure faith, and of pastoral 
care. One of the respectable inlinbi- 
tants declared his belief, that many 
might still be reclaimed by a Protes¬ 
tant clergyman; yet such a clergyman 
the Society is unable to send. On the 
other hand there was an instance of an 
opposite kind, highly deserving of no¬ 
tice, At Greenspond, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, there were nearly 800 
inhabitants, and not more than 40 Ro¬ 
man-catholics ; there the people have 
erected a church, and have occasion¬ 
ally the advantage of instruction from 
a Protestant minister, but not from a 
regular clergyman. Although igno¬ 
rance and vice were too prevalent 
amongst them, they were, almost to a 
man, eager for the advantages of such 
instruction, and now appeared before 
the Society as humble, earnest sup¬ 
pliants for a stationed missionary, 
the Society be driven to the 
painml'necessity of refusing such an 
application, for want of fluids? He 
would road to the Meeting the 
resolttn^ which he had to propose, 


That the Society U deeply indebted to 
the Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
for much valuable information respecting 
the state of the Missions under their 
superintemlence: and that it duly ap- 
preciatea both the laborious nature of the 
Episcopal office in those countries, and Us 
powerful influence upon tlie maintenance 
and advancement of true religion. 

The Resolution spoke of the duties 
of the colonial Bishops; duties which 
were arduous and laoorious in every 
diocese, although with a fatal pre¬ 
eminence in that of Calcutta, But 
even in the North American colonies 
they were such, as we had little notion 
of, who enjoyed in this country all the 
comforts and advantages of civilization, 
of neighbourhood, and of easy inter¬ 
course. In the course of his visitation 
the Bishop ofNova Scotia had journeyed 
5000 miles, partly by sea, on a rocky 
and stormy coast, and in an intricate 
navigation. The Bishop of Quebec 
had not been less active in performing 
his visitation through a country, many 
parts of which were diflicuU of access, 
and the points of his jurisdiction far 
remote from one another. But it was 
not so much on account of the labo¬ 
rious nature of the duties which those 
excellent Prelates had to perform, as 
on account of their exceeding impor¬ 
tance and usefulness, that he desired 
the meeting to record its grateful sense 
of their services. Itwould not be easy 
for us to estimate, as it deserved, the 
value of Episcopacy in those provinces. 
Not to dwell upon its more prominent 
advantages, of keeping scattered con- 
fregations and isolated churches in the 
unity and puiity of the faith,let the meet¬ 
ing consider for a moment, how great a 
degree of comfprt and encouragement 
was afforded to humble and /laborious 
inissionarie.s, far separated from each 
other and from the world, *bv the 
occasional personal visitations of their 
bishops. In how many things did 
they require to be guided, instructed, 
and controlled^ in how many did 
they need to be animated and con¬ 
soled by their fpiritoal superiorf. 
Those who had witnessed Che respect, 
and deference, and satisfaction, with 
which the Clergy of this countiy nni- 
forroly welcomed their biah<^ might 
form some idea of the comfort wl£h 
the missionaries received froia lodi 
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personal intercourse; and of the happy 
effects which must in many ways result 
from the visits of those, who wm'e 
indeed in those parts the nurtins 
fathers of the Church. It was ther£ 
fore on their account, no les) than fbr 
the sake of those excellent prelates^ 
that-he desired the meeting to cohcnr 
in a vote of acknowledgment and 
encouragement, a part of which would 
be derived, through those who were 
its immediate objects, to those of 
whom they were the representative^ 
lie .had now only to trouble the 
meeting wflh one other observation. 
It had not been customary at these 
meetings (of which indeed this was 
only the second) to collect contribu¬ 
tions at the door; but as many, no 
doubt, bad come thither prepared to 
give, and many more were disposed 
to support the Society to the utmost 
of their means, he would remind them 
that the Assistant-Secretary was at 
hand to receive subscriptions, and titat 
members of the Society were sectored 
through the room, who would gladly 
undertake the ofKcc of transmitting 
to it any contributions. If therefore 
the arguments which had that day 
been pressed home to their consciences 
as Christians, had not been without 
their effect, and the countenances of 
the meeting assured him thnl they 
had not, let them manifest the sincerity 
of their attachment to the great cause 
of the Society by the substantial tokens 
of their regard. 

Tiie11kv.Mr.Deai.try then spoke 
nearly as follows:—In seconding 
this motion allow me to express my 
-entire and hearw concurrence in the 
object of it. That the information 
communicated by the bishops of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec respecting the mis¬ 
sions under their superintendance is of 
a highly valuable nature, must be ob¬ 
vious to every person who has either 
read the previous annual reports of 
the Sodety, or has attended to the 
statements which we have heard this 
day. The communica^ons made by 
th^ 9ight IB^r, Prelates are admi¬ 
rably suitM to give a clear view of the 
reUgious state of their respective dio¬ 
ceses ; and,,at the same time, to awakeu 
amo9ff Christians of this country, a 
strong interast on behalf of our fellow- 
subjects in that jpart of the world, ft 


is veiy gratil^ing to learn, from siich 
authority^ that the misra^ariei’/' a!* 
though amiifat many priyationa 
discour^ments, have rendered, and, 
by the' blessing of God continue to 
^nder, such important services tb the 
Christian caiise; preserving, in t^ 
true Arineiples of the Gospel, many, 
^^^SmB^tions, which would othbrWise 
bq as sheep without a shepheni, and 
training up many children in the fW 
of God. It is pleasant tp huear’of the 
cordial reception experienced'by the 
missionaries in the several scenes of 
their labour, and of the attention gene¬ 
rally shewn to the Christian ordinances'; 
but it is not without emotions Of a 
different kind, that we hear likewise of 
the utter inadequacy of the means of 
instruction at present existing, and 
reflect further upon the loud call thus 
addressed to the Church of England, 
to lend, if possible, more effective aid. 
The Report which was read this morn¬ 
ing, mentions one county in New 
Brunswick as having the benefit of 
only a single missionary. By the 
Report of last year, it appears, that 
the whole province is in a state of 
great religious destitution: for a po¬ 
pulation of nearly 60,000 souls con¬ 
nected with the Church of England, 
tliere were only 16 resident cler¬ 
gymen, scattered over a country of 
more than 37,000 square mites, and 
26 churches, some in an unfinished 
state. When we advert to accounts 
of this description, and listen to the 
urgent demands in both those exten¬ 
sive dioceses for additional missioii- 
aries, it is impossible not to join in 
the wish expressed by the Committee, 
that the funds of the Society were 
more equal to the exigencies of the 
case. Upon the laborious nature of 
thft episcopal office in those parts of 
the world, and its influence in pro¬ 
moting Christian knowledge,—botii 
which points are noticed in the mo^ 
tion—tnere can be no difference of 
judgment among those who lo^ at 
the extent of the eounlries to be visited, 
and the various duties which dewlvo 
upon the Bishop. We know the 
value of episcopal superintendence 
in this country, and it cannoli be Us^ 
valuable there. If, indepeodeDlly. qf 
the discharge of those impor^t 
functions which belong exclusivelyTo 
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the Ktfhop, it be the tendency, as it 
assuredly is, of the episcopal esta« 
blishment in our colonies to accredit 
religion generally, to secure respect 
for the niissionanes, to encourage the 
timid and desponding among them, 
to discountenance, if the necessity 
should arise, irregular and disorderly 
seal, to point out the best scei^^ of 
labour, to supply a common bond of 
union, and to combine, in one regular 
system, the exertions of the various 
teachers, it will be difficult to estimate 
too highly the beneficial influence of 
such establishments in the mainte¬ 
nance and advancement of religion. 
And here we cannot but admire the 
wisdom and prudence of those excel¬ 
lent men who instituted this Society. 
It was from no restricted views, either 
of the value of divine truth, or of our 
bounden duty to propagate it through 
the world;—it was from no narrow 
or limited principle of charity, that 
they turned, in the first instance, to the 
colonies ofGreat Britain. These have, 
doubtless, the first claim upon this 
Christian church; they were, nomi¬ 
nally at least, of the household of 
faith; and where would have been the 
charity, or where the good sense, of 
looking at the heathen world, and 
leaving those who were so closely 
connected with us, to incur the hazard 
of relapsing into a state little better 
than heathenism, to the utter scandal 
and disgrace of the Christian name? 
Perliaps, in the formation of this So¬ 
ciety, its founders bore in mind, that 
the apostles addressed themselves in 
the first instance to the Jews,—be- 
giuning at Jerusalem: perhaps they 
looked to one yet greater than the 
apostles, who declar^ himself to be 
especially sent to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. We cannot nesitate 
to say, therefore, that they acted 4ell 
. and wisely. The episcopal churches in 
the United States, and in the dioceses 
of Nova Scotia and Quebec, prove that, 
unostentatious as were the laboura of 
the Society, the effects of them have 
be^ of no ordinary magnitude; and 
when the religion of Christ shall, in 
future times, be extended through the 
whole of North America, the historian 
of ti# day will not fail to point to 
thia jbeiety as the main instrument in 
tbe^peemotion of that blessed work. 


With respect to those who think that 
the Society ought to have embarked 
upon missions on a larger scale, it 
may be expedient further to re¬ 
fer to the difficulties in the way of 
making such attempts, and to the little 
hope which was then probably entte- 
tained of their success. If Archbishop 
Tillotson, who died but a few years 
before the formation of this Society, 
may be supposed to speak the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment of that period, we 
may conclude that, without the power 
In a missionary to work miracles, no 
real success in the cOliversion of 
eathens was generally expected. And 
although he expresses the conviction, 
that God would, in an extraordinary 
manner, countenance such an attempt, 
if conducted in a right spirit, yet 
would the opinion here noticed tend 
considerably to encourage the belief, 
that the time for such exertions had 
not yet come. But a new page in the 
volume of Divine Providence has been 
opened to us, and we are now con- 
vinceB, that, by the simple preaching 
of the gospel, together with such other 
ordinances and means of instniotion 
as that preaching implies, a vast moral 
and religious change may be effected 
in heathen countries. This Society 
has gladly availed itself of the new 
circumstances in which we are placed, 
to provide, in accordance with its 
general principle, for a wide diffusion 
of religious knowledge in the East, 
under the persuasion that the Word of 
the Lord may, without the aid of mi¬ 
racles, have free course, and be glori¬ 
fied. In all this, there is nothing of 
contradictory movements; wo have 
not hastened onwards before the 
march of Divine Providence, but 
have shewn ourselves ready to go 
wherever it shall point the way. In 
contemplating the facilities which it 
has pleased God to bestow upon us 
for the propagation of the Gospel, we 
may not only discover in them strong 
motives of Christian enterprise, but 
they seem to indicate, beyond all 
question, the purpose of heaven, and 
the duty of this Christian land. Can 
we believe, that all these opportunities 
for making known the gospel of the 
grace of God, have been bestowed in 
so remarkable a degree upon Great 
Britain, and that she is at liberty Co 
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neglect them? It it the fact, that the 
progrera of the British arms seems, 
m these later days, to open the way 
for the minister of i^igion; that thus, 
according to the language of propheCT, 
the vaUies are exalted,.and the hiUs 
made low, and a highway in the desert 
is prepared for our God; and shall we 
fail to make a Christian use of these 
advantages? Is not the Church of 
England more especially encouraged 
and invited by these events to proceed 
in the work, so happily begun, of 
making known the way of God upon 
earth, hiss saving health among all 
nations? And is there one among 
the true members of that Church who 
will not hail with delight and gra¬ 
titude to God the high service to which 
his Providence so loudly calls us? 
Should any person imagine that lan¬ 
guage like this is rather to be ascribed 
to that nervous * agitation, which a 
speaker on this platform, and on an 
occasion like the present, may very 
naturally experience ; or that it indi¬ 
cates only the warmth of a mind kin¬ 
dling by its own motions: let him be 
assured that it is derived from a deep 
impression of the extensive good to be 
accomplished by the Church, and of 
the noble destiny which awaits her. 
Can we doubt whether it be our duty, 
on the principles of this Society, to 
diffuse the knowledge of the truth? 
As little can we doubt that the path 
of duty is the path of safety and of bo* 
nour; and that in pursuing this course 
we are best consulting our own per¬ 
sonal interests and the welfare of the 
Church to which we belong. He that 
watereth ihalL be watered also himself t 
the blessing of God will be upon us, 
and that blessing we shall find in the 
increase of true religion among our¬ 
selves, and in the prosperity and sta* 
biliiy of the National Church. Never 
does the pure light of religion shine 
more brigntly in a nation, than when 
it difibses itself to distant countries: 
never is Christian charity more power¬ 
fully concentmted at home, than when 
it spreads its sacred tofluence abroad. 
If tmi question were proposed to the 
members of this Society, whether from 
the circumsUince of their taking a 
livelT interest in its objects, they have 
felt lets desire to be useful in the im¬ 
mediate scene of their duties;—whe- 


ther by having their hearto warned in 
the behalf of persona whom they know 
not, tii^ have become oold toward 
those with whom they are in the faebita 
of daily intercourse, there can be no 
doubt as to the^ nature of the reply': 
and the answer itself would , liimUh a 
roof that bv zealously promoting the* 
esi^s ^ this Institution, we bre in 
fact serving the^ cause of religion es¬ 
sentially in our own country. And 
may we not'speak of this as int^ioating 
the blessing of God ? The Societv 
has lately, as circumstances permitted, 
extended considerably its sphere of 
usefulnesss : have these increased la¬ 
bours been productive of injury to 
ourselves ? Have we not within these 
few years seen a great increase in our 
places of public worship? And are 
they not generally filled with attentive 
congregations? Was there ever a pe¬ 
riod when the value of the Church was 
more widely acknowledged or more 
deeply felt f Is there not an increas* 
ingly kind regard to it among the mass 
of our population ? Would not many 
of those, who are not of our communion 
deplore any calamity, which might 
happen to the Church of England as 
a c^amity to the Church of Christ.^ 
and among the notable circumstances 
of the times, has not the dawn of a 
brighter day, as we recently heard in 
this place, on the highest authority, 
begun to rise upon the Sister Island ? 
1 am far from connecting these events 
so closely with missionary labours, 
and the propagation of the gospel 
abroad, as it they were related like 
effects to their cause; I refer to them 
only as evidence that the divine bless¬ 
ing—that blessing which oenstUutes 
all our strength and stability—rests 
upon the Church. But if when fairly 
called to the work, and with the abi¬ 
lity to prosecute it, we neglect tlie 
religious instruction of the ignorant, 
or provide not for the maintenance of 
divine truth in other parts of the 
world, that blessing how can we ex¬ 
pect ? We can never be so secure of 
the favour of God as when endeavour¬ 
ing to fulfil in all its parts the duty 
which he has committed to us; and 
if, while discharging the various offices 
of our ministry at home, we felfil, 
accord inff to our opportunities, the 
command given to the apottleS| and 
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«hich now seems lo be directed espe¬ 
cially to us. Go ye into all ike voorldt 
and preach the gospel to every creature^ 
we may be assured that no weapon 
formed against us shall prosper. 
Thm may be some, who tell the 
towers of our Zion, and mark her 
bulwarks, and consider her peaces 
with no friendly purpose; but sd long 
as we are faithful to our trust, there 
exists not an enemy, whether internal 
or external, which shall injure the 
least of those towers, or detach one 
stone from the venerable fabric.” 

The Bishop of Dukuam rose to 
propose a liesolution, which, though 
of a more specific and limited nature 
than those which had preceded it, 
related to a subject which he conceived 
to be essential, not on'y to the well¬ 
being and prosperity of the P'piscopal 
Establishment in India, but to the 
continuance of its very existence as 
an establishment; and in which he 
therefore felt confident of the entire 
and cordial concurrence of the present 
meeting. It related to Bishop’s Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta ; an Institution «hich 
Bishops Middleton and Ileber had 
considered to he deserving of their 
especial attention, as forming the 
basis and groundwork of their best 
expectations with regard to the main 
purpose they were labouring to pro¬ 
mote. Bishop Middleton, from his 
first entrance on the Episcopate to 
the end of his life, had devoted a 
veiy great portion of his labours to 
the foundation of this College; and 
Bishop Heber, in the very last letter 
he wrote to the Society, expressed his 
most anxious desire that it mmht be 
extended on a larger scale. It was 
obvious, indeed, that, without such an 
Institution, no reasonable hope could 
be entertained of carrying the great 
olject in view completely into effect. 
TKc qualifications of a proper mis¬ 
sionary for India were of a very com* 
plicated description. A missionary 
must be not only full of piety and 
zead, devoted to the work he had un¬ 
dertaken, and relying upon the Divine 
Messing fbr the success of his labours, 
btit al^ 6f extensive and solid ac- 
qniremijitfs, of considerable knowledge 
ot .eiiaPlind, of great perseverance, 
a^-^^oredyer of sound judgment, 
knd moderation. He mdst 


not look back when he had put his 
hand to the plough, lie must be 
content to sacrifice what might be 
most dear to him in this country. 
And when it is considered that the 
man who possesses such qualifications 
might fairly look forward to adequate 
remunerations in his own country, it 
was hardly to be expected that'a suc¬ 
cession of such persons could be found 
wilting to forego these prospects for 
the toils and perils of a far distant 
mission. It was therefore of great 
importance to form an Establishment 
in India, where, in due tii^e, not only 
young students from this country, but 
native students also, might be trained 
to the ministry, under the guidance of 
able and approved instructors from 
Fngland. Tlic Society might hence 
al>o look forward to the period when 
a supply would be obtained of persons 
peculiarly qualified, by their local and 
personal acquaintance with the coun¬ 
try, and with the manners nnd habits 
of the people, lo spread the gospel 
among them with increased effect. 
The College at Calcutta appeared, 
moreover, to be in a very promising 
condition, although at present it could 
accommodate only ten students. 
Bishop Ifeberhad expressed his wish 
that it miglit be made capable of ad¬ 
mitting thirty or forty students, and 
was of opinion, that when tlie expense 
of such an enlargement of the building 
had been provided for, the increased 
annual expense of supporting it would 
be inconsiderable, compared with the 
increased benefit which would result 
from It. The Society had therefore 
resolved upon this enlargement, trust¬ 
ify to the public for the means of 
effecting it. It was satisfa^/oiy also 
to know, that this otject of the Society 
had been much encouraged by the 
munificent aid of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, which 
had contributed 60001. towards, the 
first foundation of the College, and 
had afterwards added 6000/. more for 
the endowmentjof an additional nonir 
ber of studentships. The Cbttrcb 
Missionaiy Society bkd also predated 
a donation of 5000/. and subsetmenUy 
two grants of 1000/. each, vnih ^ 
intimation that further annutd lup^eji 
to the same amount might be expect¬ 
ed. The British and Foreign Bible 
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Society had abo contributed 2000/. 
towards translations of the Scriptures 
into the native languages of India. 

It was not only due to these Societies 
gratefully to acknowledge such liberal 
benefaciions, but it was also gratifying 
to obserr^i on the part of public 
bodies not immediately connected 
with our own^ and constituted upon 
somewhat different views and prin* 
ciples, such a mark o^ confidence and 
of go^ feeling towards it. Although 
several other topics presented them- 
selvest he should not trespass further 
on the Mating, but would content 
himself with reading the Resolution 
which he had now the honour to pro^ 
pose» viz. 

That thU Meeting has heard with infi¬ 
nite satisfaction of the efficient state of 
llbbop’s College, and of the generous sup¬ 
port which it has received from various 
<|uarters; and feels coiifiUeiit that whatever 
further eapense may be incurred by tbe 
Society in carrying on this great work 
to perfection, will be met by a correspond¬ 
ent teal and munificence on the part of 
the public. 

Mu. Le Bas, Professor of the East 
India College, seconded this Hesu- 
lution, and spoke to the following 
effect; 

** I am grateful for the permission 
afforded me of addressing a meeting 
assembled as this is, for the purpose 
of contributing ils aid in forwarding 
the great and glorious work of props^- 
gatiiig the religion of the gospel in 
distant realms;—I am grateful for 
this permission, because 1 stand here 
as a member of that College, whose 
object is one very nearly allied to that 
of this Society,—that of sending out 
public functionaries to govern our 
Indian empire. For myself and my 
colleagues I am bold enough to affirm, 
that it is one part of our labours so to 
imbue those committed to our charge 
with tlie love of religion, that in the 
fulfilment of their duties amongst the 
heathen • they may act the part of 
evangelists, and Aew forth in their lives 
tbe power of the gospel. ( App/otae.J 
It was ny happiness and pnvilpge to 
be personally acquainted with Bishop • 
Miadleloa, uie founder of the Indian 
Churoh. If we might be allowed to 
suppose that the spirit of that great 
and good man were now permitted 


to contemplate what is passing here,, 
bow would he rejoice to witness ibe 
union of hearts and interests wbkdit 
tbe present assembly—devoted to one 
great and glorious purpose-*this day- 
exhibits. (Jpplame,) This Society 
has for its object Ur keep in force that 
bond of union which nwpily. existSf^ 
between the Church of ^gl^d and 
that of Asia; and so long as the parent 
fountain of Christianity continues pure 
and uncontaminated, so long will its 
tributary streams flow to distant re¬ 
gions, and their effect be visible in 
after time. (AppAaute,) It is im* 
possible to contemplate a more mag¬ 
nificent monument to the honour of 
Christian!^ than that edifice, the 
erection of which calls for the Hala¬ 
tion 1 have now the honour to second; 
and I trust that the day is not far 
distant when that building will ap¬ 
pear not only magnificent in design, 
but in its resources and extent also. 
One word with respect to tbe objects 
of this Society, which should not be 
confounded with other institutions 
devoted to charitable purposes: — 
while many of those institutions con¬ 
fine their good works to the country 
which gave them birth, let it be re¬ 
membered that the peculiar object of 
this Society is to send forth the word 
of God to distant lands, and to scatter 
the seeds of divine truth over the 
barren regions of h'^athenism. (Ap* 
plause,) To keep in a pure and healthy 
state the religion thus propagated, is 
also another object; and to effect this 
purpose, pious men are sent out, and 
churches are erected, where the words 
of eternal truth are heard for the'first 
time. In that distant clime there 
grows a tree, which taking root deeply 
in the earth, fiist spreads its branches 
all around, and then these brandies 
themselves send forth roots, whioh 
descend and seize upon the soil, and 
springing up themsdves into trees, 
repeat again the same luxuriant pro* 
cess, until the single tree is multiplied 
into a mi^ty forest, around the parent 
trunk, and the birds of the air lodge 
in the branches thereof, and whole 
tribes of creatures take refuge beneath 
its shade. This is no imaginaiy figiure 
of tpeech, it ia an exact ilTustradon'trf 
what the Church of England iS noaf 
dding by means of this Socie^*-*to 
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such a Society, who will dare to refuse 
bia aid ?" (Laud np/dause) The Hev. 
Gentleman concluded by seconding 
the Resolution, which passed unani- 
iDoosly. 

The Bishop of Gloucester rose 
to propose the next resolution—At 
the last annual Meeting the hopes of 
the Society were directed to the labours 
of Bishop Heber, but at that very time 
it had pleased God to put an end* to 
his short but brilliant career; he had 
carried with him no ordinary qualifi¬ 
cations to the scene of his most useful 
labours. To the imagination of a poet 
he added the most solid judgment, and 
the most ardent zeal and piety. This 
was the testimony of his friends and 
acquaintances; if their testimony had 
been wanting, the evidence would ap¬ 
pear in his own works. Thus quali¬ 
fied, he proceeded to his task, and 
answered the fullest expectations that 
had ever been formed of him. But he 
was soon called to his reward. His 
death was untimely to us, and to the 
Church of Christ in India; but to him¬ 
self death could never be unseasonable. 
(apj^iouse). He was well aware of 
the frail tenure by which he held his 
life, when he underwent so much 
latigue in that climate. He would 
dwell no longer on that topic, but 
proceed to mention his Resolution, 
which was, That the Society had the 
greatest confidence in Bishop Heber's 
successor, who had expressed his 
desire to tread in the steps of Heber 
and Middleton.” That successor was 
well known by his publications, both in 
elegant literature and in theology, and ' 
carried with him qualifications for the 
proper discharge of his high and im¬ 
portant duties; and his very acceptance 
of the ofiice proved his zeal, and his 
piety, and bis devotion to the great 
otjeci of spreading Christianity among 
file ignorant and benighted of the 
world. No other motive could have 
induced him to accept the office; for 
be was sure of emolument and honours 
at home—much greater emolument, 
certainly, than he could gain by this 
appointment, the income of which was 
rarely sufficient to support the dignity 
station. He hoped that his 
would encourage the growth of 
@|Hf6afiity in India. That under his 
God may give tJie.increa.se 


to that husbandry which a Middleton 
had planted and a Heber had watered: 
that our church in India may enlaiga 
the place of her tent, and stretch fortfi 
the curtains of her habitation. This 
Society committed him to the care of 
Providence, with a blessing on his per¬ 
son and his labours; and hoped to re¬ 
ceive him back again with joy. He 
concluded by stating the Resolution 
more particularly: 

That this Meeting, while they could not 
sufficiently lament the loss of Bishop 
Heber, reposed great confidence in his 
successor, whose known deske it was to 
follow the steps of Bishops Heber and 
Middleton. 

Da. George Barnes, (late Arch¬ 
deacon of Bombay) seconded the 
Resolution, and observed that from 
his connexion with the Indian Mis- 
*sion$, he might well say that the gos¬ 
pel had made great progress in India 
under Bishops Middleton and Heber. 
He wished, however, for the sake of 
the successor, that the labour had been 
divided. Bishop Middleton was ready 
to sink under it; and although Bishop 
Heber did not complain, still it was 
well known that he was anxious that 
the Diocese should be divided. But 
the successor would find those in India 
who would cheerfully co-operate with 
him, and by the passing of this Reso¬ 
lution, he would carry with him the 
confidence of this church. With re¬ 
spect to the propagation of the Gospel 
in India, it was to be observed that it 
was not idolatry alone with which we 
had there to contend. Over idolatry 
the Gospel bad always triumphed. Rut 
his code of religious belief had imposed 
on the Hindoo the distinc^on of caste 
under the fear of punishifirati tempo¬ 
ral and eternal. Thus ep in 

prejudice; and it was our poliey to 
have but few Europeau in India; the 
consequence of wnich was, that the 
ordinances of our religion were not 
exhibited to them in the manner most 
calculated to be attended with bene¬ 
ficial efiTect. The only means, there* 
fore, that could be empoyed was, tiM 
of sending out Missionariee and esta- 
blbhing schools, and the appointment 
of Chaplains in distant situetiom. 
Bishop’s College in Calcutta, contain¬ 
ed in itself the means of supplying 
these important auxiliaries, and he 
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r^oiced in the liberalitv of so maav 
Societies, especially of the Churcn 
IVlissionary Societji to that Institution. 
Hie fruit might not appear far some 
time, but the good seed had been 
sown, and would not perish. 

The Bishop of Calcutta spoke to 
the following effect:— 

** 1 am deeply indebted to the llight 
Rev. Prelate, who moved the resolu- 
lution, for the kind manner in which he 
introduced my name; and well indeed 
does this suggestion, contained in that 
resolution, come to me, when seconded 
by one who has himself so ably dis¬ 
charged the duties of the ministry in 
India, and was regarded with love and 
veneration by every class of society 
there. And yet this suggestion which 
has been made is one, which, con¬ 
sidering the high and deserved repu^ 
tation of my predecessor, 1 can never 
regard without diffidence and awe. 
If ever there was a man well calcu¬ 
lated to lay the corner-stone of the 
Church establishment in a foreigh land, 
ever one whose correctness and pre¬ 
cision of judgment, whose uncompro¬ 
mising firmness of mind, whose piety 
and learning htted him for such a 
purpose, it was Bishop Middleton— 
one who never swerved from that path 
which his christianly formed conscience 
told him was the true one,—one who, 
if ever roan did, * digged deep and 
laid his. foundation on the rock.*—Nor 
were those peculiarities less striking 
in themselves, however different in 
their nature, which belonged to that 
generous and highly - gifted being, 
whose loss we more recently have 
mourned ; his it was to conciliate, to 
soothe, to subdue: it was his to win 
over by his openness and frankness of 
manner, all that had else beset his path, 
and to unite all those varying dis¬ 
cordant humours that too often arise 
to perplex and confound the zealous 
advocate of the Christian cause; while, 
bv the splendour of his talents, he 
kindled a new flame, and all around 
him felt proud in being able to shew a 
STiilpathy with a roirm like that of 
lleW.—For myself, my path is clear 
mndtopen; an bumbler task, and yet 
one Vuteb, if heaven spares me a term 
of yhn, not pass without fruit: 
be i6 mine to aim at producing a 
closer union of the Cbriatian body 
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in general, .and to endeavdur to pre¬ 
sent a less unbroken phalanx man 
heretofore to the enemies of the crois. 
It is for this purpose that honour, 
wealth, and dignity, are given to the 
station to which it has* pleased His 
Majesty's govemmhit to appoint mi : 
it is for this purpose, to produce Chrl^ 
tian harmony and union, that eve^ 
true Church establishment is formed; 
not by a system of terror, not by in¬ 
quisitorial means, but by that mild 
and genial influence which such in¬ 
stitutions shed on those around: — 
by adopting in those institutions such 
principles as long experience has 
taught us are sound and secure, by 
forming ourselves on those ideas whicn 
the habits and practice of the world 
have shewn us are absolutely neces^ 
sary to the safety of our moral consti¬ 
tution. For those kind feelings which 
the Right Rev. Prelate has expressed, 
with regard to the continuance of my 
liealth and life, I am sincerely obliged. 
These are points on which it does not 
become us to enter too far: God's 
will be done; but I speak sincerely 
when I say 1 go in hope, not in fear. 
And if ever it should happen that! 
should revisit this country, if ever 1 
should be happy enough again to ap¬ 
pear before the face of this Society, 
may heaven grant that 1 may then oe 
able to say,—I have done my duly.** 

The Earl of Winchelsea ob¬ 
served, that aller the veiy eloquent 
and animated addressee which had 
been made to the meeting, he felt 
he should be only trespassing upon 
their time if he offered any observa¬ 
tions upon the objects or transactions 
of the l^ciety. He would, however, 
state, that considering the nature of 
the Institution, he thought there was 
not one present who would not con¬ 
sent to give it his cordial suppo^ 
His Lordship then moved the follow¬ 
ing UesolutioD;— 

That this Meeting, conndering the im¬ 
mense field of the Sodety's operations, 
and the absolute necessity of a great addi¬ 
tion to its means, to enable it to meet the 
continually Increasing demands for mis¬ 
sionaries In every part of the British 
Colonies, earnestly presses Its dai^ fivr. 
support, if not upon every CArutfsoa, at 
least upon every mmber if ike ClaircA ef 
Entglwidi and espedally recommends Ae 
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^oeral formfttlon of District CommltteeSi 
to extend the knowledge of its designs, 
and obtidn oontribudon^to its revenues* 

The Bishop of Llandaff seconded 
the Besoltttion, and was sanguine 
enough to consider it as a sign of 
good onaen that it should have been 
proposed from such a quarter. It 
was a proof that the claims of Chris^ 
tianity were. at length beginning to 
attract the attention they deserved, 
when the Laity of the land were found 
to unite with the Clergy in spreading 
the knowledge of the gospel. He 
therefore, thanked the noble Lord for 
having come forward so readily to 
bear testimony to the necessity of in¬ 
creased exertions in this important 
field of duty. Whether the resources 
of our own country, or the spiritual 
wants of the world, were considered, 
the Society was ‘warranted in calling 
for means to meet the continually in¬ 
creasing demand for Missionaries in 
every part of the British colonies. 
The Report had aiforded ample data 
for the necessity of such an appeal. 
Had it contained but the single fact, 
that the province of New Brunswick 
alone stood in need of thirty-three 
additional Missionaries for the work 
of evangelism in that quarter, there 
would be enough to excite them to 
join heart and hand, and to stimulate 
to fervent prayer, that the Lord of the 
harvest, who alone could bless the 
increase, would send forth more la¬ 
bourers into his vineyard. This, how¬ 
ever, was the call of one single Bishop, 
from one single province; and in 
ministering to his wants to the utmost 
of the requisition, the no less pressing 
demands of other British colonies 
were still left unsatisfied. In proof 
of this, he read extracts of a letter 
from Dr. Morrison, which he had that 
day received from China, from which 
it appeared that he himself was then 
the only Protestant minister in China, 
and expressed a strong desire that 
Miuionaries of the English Church 
should be sent to the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, Penang, and Sincapore; observ¬ 
ing that the harvest, indeed, was 
IprM, but the labourers, alas, how few 1" 
HU lord^ip recommended the general 
forlMlon of District Committees, 


from his own experience of the ex¬ 
pediency of resorting to this method 
of enlarging the means of the Society. 
In Glamorganshire he found, last year, 
only two annual subscribers to the 
Society. Afier recommending the 
formation of a District Society, and 
writing letters to the principal laity 
of the county, a meeting took place, 
when the designs of the Society were 
explained, and a collection of more 
than 130/. was made, consisting al¬ 
most entirely of annual subscriptions. 
Scanty as are the resources of the 
parochial Clergy in that p^t of Wales, 
no fewer than forty-six Incumbents 
and Curates, in that single county, are 
now found in the list of the District 
Committee. He had said thus much 
of the success of one humble attempt, 
in the hope of holding out some en¬ 
couragement to the more efficient 
endeavours of others. Tlie Church of 
England was under strong obligations 
to exert herself in the work of evan¬ 
gelizing the world. She first led ^e 
way, by sending the first Protestant 
Mission to India. It became her 
now to enlarge her sphere, and stand¬ 
ing, as she does, like a Pharos among 
the nations, to be herself, by God*s 
blessing, the principal means of dif¬ 
fusing light throughout the world. 

Lono Kenyon, after shortly eulo¬ 
gizing the conduct of the lUgfit Rev. 
Chairman, whom he had found not 
less than four times that week pre¬ 
siding at meetings called for similar 
purposes, proposed— 

That the most grateful thanks of this 
Meeting be respecdtilly presented to HU 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the unceasing care with which HU Grace 
has watched over the into ^ta of thU 
Society, and for hU kindnen in consenting 
to preside on this occasion. 

which was agreed to by acclamation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
shortly returned thanks. He aaid it 
was but right to state to the meeting, 
that his presidency there, or at any 
meeting assembling with like views, 
was merely in the performance of 
his duty as a Christian ifiiiuster. 
(CAeers.) 

The Meeting then separated, a few 
minutes after 5 o’clock. 
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The annual meeting of the above 
Society was held at No. 2, Parliament^ 
atreeti on the 17th uU. 

The Archbiahop of Canterbury hav¬ 
ing taken the chair, informed the meet¬ 
ing that they were called together to 
receive the ninth annual report of the 
proceedings of the society. 

The secretaiy then read the report. 
It stated that the claims of the society 
had been so strongly felt in the highest 
quarters in the realm, that his Majesty, 
in addition to the subscription of 1000^. 
had beconllb the patron of the society, 
in the room of his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of York. There had been 
81 applications to the Society for 
building or enlarging churches, to 


which 54 grants Kad beep npide 
amounting to .9905L Thus 15,501 
additional seats were procured, of 
which 11,301 were free. The appli¬ 
cations to the society in' 9 years were 
835, of which 567 cases had been 
granted. The amount gtanted hiH 
been 110,295/. but owing to some 
diminution, the society was only* 
pledged to the extent of 99,065/. Ibis 
sum comj^red with the good done was 
trifling. The balance in hand was only 
7767/. 195. 6d. a sum not equal to the 
grants made last year. 

It was agreed by the meeting that 
when the funds were exhausted, an 
appeal should be made to the pub¬ 
lic. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 


To the education of the people the 
friends of Ireland must look for her 
deliverance from the evils which op¬ 
press her,—temporal degradation, spi¬ 
ritual darkness. From thc21stUeport 
of the London Hibernian Society, now 
before us, it appears that much has 
been done by that Society in producing 
in Ireland, that which is truly styled 
tlie Reformation! It has established 
and maintains 511 day schools, in 
which are 44,639 children; 251 Sun¬ 
day schools, containing 9576 scholars; 
and 215 adult schools, which instruct 
8907 persons. We rejoice in this 
enumeration, for we are convinced 
that it is by the slow and silent work pf 
education, that under God*s blessing, 
we shall obtain the result so ardently 
desired. If the soil be well prepared 
and the good seed sown, we may hope 
that He, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, will give and 
bless the increase. 

The Committee thus conclude the 
Report above alluded to: 

Let it not be forgotten, that you first 
int^uced a system of scriptural educa- 
doh adapted to the tpopular wants of 
Inland—that you first taught the Irish 
to read the Sacred Scriptures in their own 
tongue^that you first provided for them 
elmentary hooks In their vernacular dia¬ 


lect—that yuu first sent out and muntained 
scripture readers, to read the Word of 
God In obscure and neglected places^that 
you first demonstrated the practicability of 
that plan, although by different means, 
which the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry have declared to be desirable, 
namely, the uniting of children the dif¬ 
ferent religiota persuasions in IreUmdf jfor 
the purpose of instructing them in the general 
objects of literary knowledge —that you first 
demonstrated the practicability of induciDg 
the Irish peasant to' resist the arbitrary 
mandate of his priest, and, by employing 
Roman Catholic teacuehs and laiau 
RFADt^RS, enlisted his very prejudkes in 
the cause of scriptural education. Yon 
have thus been enabled to exhibit an ex- 
' ample which other inaHtotions are follow¬ 
ing ;—and following^ because of iti known 
and ascertained eflScacyi Your Committee, 
tlierefitre, call upon you, not to suffer your 
past successes to be tarniriied by parsimony 
or inactivity; but now, at the very time 
when unquestionably a great work is be¬ 
gun;—when an open door is set bcfcce 
you; and the finrest prospects appear, 
they earnestly entreat you to engage b^y 
and heartily on the Lord's side;—|o per¬ 
severe in your great work, notwithitanolng 
any and every adversary, and to pray con¬ 
tinually that the Holy Spirit oiay be 
abundantly poured out iVom on faighj to 
render your labours successful in the iOu- 
mination, conversion, and consolation of 
mulfltudes who are now ready to perish. 
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At a public dinner of the Clergy 
of London, on the 8th inst. Trhere the 
Bishops of London, Chester, and 
Uandaff, and about 150 clergymen 
werepresent, when the toastof'Church 
and King* was giTen, the Bishop of 
London addressed the meeting, and 
told them that, on the occasion of the 
late ministerial changes, his Majesty 
had graciously sent to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and himself, requesting 
they should wait on his Majesty. They 
accordingly did so, and in the inter¬ 
view, his Majesty stated, that he had 
sent to them as the heads of the me¬ 
tropolitan clergy, in order, through 
them, to satisfy their respective clergy, 
and the public at large, what his Ma- 



His Majesty declared most positively, 
that ha entertained on this subject, the 


same sentiments as those of his late 
revered father, and those which his 
Majesty was known to entertain when 
Prince Regent. His Majesty farther 
said, that he took precisely the same 
view of the coronation oath which 
his revered father and his lamented 
brother, the Duke of York, had taken; 
and that his Majesty felt convinced 
that nothing could shake or alter his 
opinions on this momentous question, 
liis Majesty then commanded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to malsj these his 
sentiments known to their respective 
clergy, in order that no misconception 
might by any possibility exist, as to 
his Majesty’s views in the late minis¬ 
terial arrangements—the result of cir¬ 
cumstances equally unforeseen and 
unpleasant to his Majesty. 
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Oriental Literature, — Proposals 
have been issued for publishing, by 
subscription, the Sacred and Histori¬ 
cal Books of Ceylon, from a Cinga¬ 
lese Manuscript, now in the posses¬ 
sion of Sir Alexander Johnston ; un¬ 
der whose inspection the original 
Translation from the Pali was com¬ 
pleted. This work is to contain, 
Mahd-vansi; or^ the Doctrine^ Raccy 
and Lineage of Buddha ; B.djd~vati ; 
or, the Series of Kwgs ; and lidjd~rat~ 
ndcari; or^ the Jewel 3fine, or Ocean 
of Kings, 

Cambridge Philosophical Society ,— 
A meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, Apiil 30th, the Rev. Profes¬ 
sor Gumming, the President, being in 
the chair. The commencement of a 
paper by Mr, Sutcliffe, of Trinity col¬ 
lege, was read, on the application of 
mathematics, to political economy, and 
to the case of tythes in particular. A 
paper was also read by Mr. Whewell, 
on the rules of perspective to bo ob¬ 
served in drawing panoramas. After 
the meeting Professor Sedgwick ex- 
wwe* a very large pair of horns, 


found near Walton, in Essex, and a 
specimen of the Icthyoramus from 
Lyme. 

A meeting was also held on Mon¬ 
day, May the 14th, the Rev. Professor 
Gumming, the president, being in the 
chair. The conclusion of a paper, by 
Mr. Sutcliffe, of Trinity college, on 
the application of mathematics to po¬ 
litical economy," was read. Professor 
Airy afterwards read the commence¬ 
ment of a paper on the defects of 
cye-pieccs, and their correction.” Af¬ 
ter the meeting Professor Sedgwick 
gave an account.of the pec* ^iarities of 
the coal formation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Whitehaven. The members 
of the Society were then highly gra¬ 
tified by witnessing the extraordinary 

S owers of calculation exhibited by 
faster Noakes, a child of seven years 
of age, who answered numerous and 
complicated arithmetical questions 
with surprising tapidity and precision. 

A meeting was held on Monday 
evening, May 21, the Rev. Professor 
Gumming, the President, being in the 
chair. A communication was read 
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IVora R. M. Fawcett, Esq. M.D., ** on 
the use of Iodine in cases of Paralysis/' 
I’rofessor Airy concluded the r.eadiiig 
of his paper, on the spherical aber¬ 
ration of eye-pieces." After the meet¬ 
ing, Mr. Peacock gave an account of 
the steps by which an insight was ob¬ 
tained into the meaning of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. He explained, ac¬ 
cording to the discoveries which have 
been made, the inscription on the block 
of granite, which lies at the door of 
the Fitzwillian Museum, and w^ich, 
it appears, from the name and titles 
there given, formed the tomb of 
Ramses IV.^ the grandfather of Se- 
sostris the Great. Mr. Peacock ex¬ 
plained, also, some of the paintings on 
one of the covers of the magniBcent 
mummy in the Museum; from the 
characters on which it appears that 
the body is that of Tsef, a priest and 
sacred scribe in the temple of Ammon¬ 
ite. 

Improvement and New Application of 
the CompasH. —M. I.ebailly has com¬ 
municate to the French Academy, 
an improvement in the construction of 
the magnetic needle, which enables 
him to ascertain the presence of the 
smallest quantity of iron in metallic 
alloys. The sensibility of his instru¬ 
ment is such, that the \ cry smalt quan¬ 
tity of iron contained in tlic alloy 
employed in coining, is sufficient to 
cause a variation in the needle of 
seven or eight degrees. It is in con¬ 
templation to apply this instrument to 
the purpose of detecting (which has 
neverbeendonehithertowith accujacy) 
the alloy of iron used by the llussiaiis 
in casting their cannon; which are 
much more solid than those of the 
French. 

Velocity of Sound. — “ The experi¬ 
ments, on the 9th of February, 1822, 
were attended with a singular circum¬ 
stance, which was—the officer's word 
of command * fire* was several times 
distinctly heard both by Capt. Parry 
and myself, about one beat of the 
chronometer a^er the report of the 
gun; from which it would appear, 
that the velocity of sound depended in 
some measure upon its intensity. The 
word ^ fire* was never heard during 
any of the other experiments; upon 
this occasion the night was calm and 
clear, the thermometer 25 degrees be¬ 
low zero, the barometer 28.84 inches, 


which was lower than it had ever been 
observed beforeat Winter Island. Upon 
comparing the intervals between the 
flash and report of a xnflsket with a 
gun, upon other occasions, there ap- . 
pears to be no assignable "difference.'’ 
—Appendix to Captain Parry^i Second 
Voyage^ page 239. ’ v 

The new Library, at the Britisif*" 
Museum, is open to the public. The 
splendid library given by his Majesty 
is, therefore, now open for the public 
use. The central position of the 
Museum recommends it aa a site for 
a great public libraiy; and the con¬ 
venience of a large class of students 
is consulted by the facilities afforded 
of referring, at the same time, to the 
collections in the Museum, and to' 
publications in natural history and 
science. The library, at present, con¬ 
sists of 165,000 printed volumes, and 
20,000 volumes of MSS* In the King’s 
library, which has been added, there 
are 65,000 volumes; and in that of 
Sir Joseph Bankes, which will even¬ 
tually become the property of the 
Museum by bequest, there are 16,000 
volumes, making a total of 426,000 
volumes, exclusive of MSS. 

Statutict of China, —The following 
extract has been taken from a Roman 
paper;—Wc announce, with the truest 
pleasure, the return of our fellow- 
citizen, Onorato Martucci, to Rome, 
lie returns to his country after having 
travelled for a penod of thirty-six 
years, in Asia and in China; in the 
last mentioned of which, he resided a 
long time. This learned and inde¬ 
fatigable traveller brings a valuable 
collection of curiosities of every kind. 
M. Martucci has been good enough to 
communicate to us some of the infor¬ 
mation which he has acquired about 
China, principally relating to the sta¬ 
tistics of that hitherto unknown coun¬ 
try.—In the year 1818, after the last 
census, the population of China, within 
the great wall, amounted to 148 mil¬ 
lions, who occupied merely a super¬ 
ficies of 760,000 square leagues, 
army consisted of about 1,288,000 
men—to wit,830,000infantry,420,000 
cavalry, and 33,000 marines. In 1817, 
the public revenue amounted to 79,600 
Icang, (or477,600,000/, of our money), 
in gold, silver, or the produce of me 
country. In Cl^na, part of the revenue 
is paid in grain, which is deposited in 
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public grtfuaries, and preserved from 
year to year. 

Voyoge Round the World .—^The 

‘ King of France has given directions 
for the immediate publication of the 
Journal of the Voyage Round the 
World made during the years 1834t 
1835, and 1826, by the Thetis frigate 
and Esp^rance brig* under the com¬ 
mand of the Baron de Bougainville. 
It will consist of a quarto volume, and 
will be accompanied by an atlas of 
eight large maps, and thirty plates; 
twelve of natural history, and eighteen 
of views, costumes, &c. 

The Burning Cliff near Weymouth .— 
From a very interesting account of 
this phenomenon published by Mr. 

• Harvey, engineer, it appe^s to be 
ascertained that the cliff is principally 
composed of pyrites, bituminous coal, 
alum-stone, and cornu ammonis'^ and 
that there are streams of water running 
into these mixed materials. It is well 
known, he observes, that these ma¬ 
terials invariably generate subterra¬ 
neous fire by their own spontaneous 
action. On the 24th last month, some 
men were employed in excavating the 
south side of the cliff, about 40 feet 
above the sea beach ; they removed a 
frontage of about 7 feet in width, 
averaging 4 feet in height and 6 feet 
in length inwards : the contents con¬ 
sisted of lime and alum-stones, inter¬ 
mixed with the dark bituminous earth 
which was smoking at the time of 
removal. The men then came to 
stone and stone-coal, and quarried out 
about 4 feet inwaj’ds, 3 feet high, and 
2 feet wide; a few sparks of fire fell 
from the stones, &c. on being shook 
with the tools; the men lighted their 
pipes, and several gentlemen their 
segars from the same. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the excavators resumed 


their work, about 3 feet to the west* 
ward of the previous day’s work, 
leaving a stone partition or pillar 
of ab6ut three feet square between 
the two excavations. The extent of 
this opening was about 7 feet in 
height, and the width of frontage 5 
feet; the length inwards about 9 feet. 
At the inner part of the first 5 feet 
they came to fire, which blazed at the 
top, bottom, and sides. The excava¬ 
tion was continued in the fiery sub¬ 
stances for the last 4 feet, when, after 
removing about 5 cubical yards of red- 
hot materials, they were obliged to 
desist in the presence (^f many bye- 
standers. The fire, from the mass of 
materials removed out of the cavern, 
was seen blazing from the Esplanade, 
Weymouth, by a great concourse of 
persons, and which produced a striking 
and singular effect. 

Large purchases on account of the 
Savings’ Banks continue to be made 
by the Commissioners for the redemp¬ 
tion of the national debt. The sys¬ 
tem, liowever, is proved, by papers 
recently laid before Parliament, to be 
attended with considerable loss to the 
Government. Up to the 20th of 
November last, the interest credited 
and paid to Savings’ Banks was 
2,702,568/. but the gross amount of 
the interest or dividends received by 
the Commissioners on stock bought 
with the money deposited, was 
2,250,488/.; a loss, therefore, to Go¬ 
vernment has accrued of 452,080/. 
independently of the loss in the value 
of the capital stock so purchased. 
Th^’ total amount of stock now stand¬ 
ing in the names of the commis¬ 
sioners, on behalf of Savings' Banks, 
is 7,833,350/. 3 per cents, and 
6,903,920/. 3| pef cents. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Administkation. — The 
following statement of facts ap¬ 
peared in a daily newspaper a short 
time since: 

The circumstances connected with 
the dissolution of the late Adminis¬ 
tration! which have been disclosed in 
the course of the last week, have come 
out so much in piece-meal—have been 
so much varied! by corrections of the 
original statements—and have been 
so separated ftom each other, and so 
lost in angry comment and disquisi¬ 
tion—that v/e think we shall do a 
service to truth, if we give a simple, 
connected, narrative of facts, so far as 
they have been hitherto admitted or 
ascertained. The illness of Lord 
Liverpool having made it necessary 
to reconstruct the Ministry, the lirst 
point considered seems to have been, 
whether a Ministry could be formed 
which would avowedly exert its in¬ 
fluence against concessions to the 
Catholics. Mr. Canning appears to 
have advised his Majesty (advice 
which, he tells us, was not what he 
would have offered if he had been 
guided by his own opinion) to form 
such a government, if there were ma¬ 
terials for it. This counsel, he tells 
us, necessarily involved his ow^ re¬ 
tirement from office, and that result 
he did not conceal; neither did he 
disguise the difficulty of forming such 
an administration, though he did not 
pronounce it to be a work of imprac¬ 
ticability, Thus, Mr. Canning's first 
act (to use his own words) after Lord 
•Liverpool's illness, was an expression 
of his wish to withdraw from the ad¬ 
ministration.” Ultimately it was 
deemed impracticable to form an 
exclusive adroinistration. In other 
words, the members of the Cabinet 
would not venture on without 

Mr. Canning's aid. I^e next pro¬ 
posal was, to reconstruct the govern¬ 
ment, all the old members retaining 
their offices, by placing at its head 
some peer who was known to entertain 
Anti-Catholic sentiments. To this 


Ian Mr. C. refuse^ to accede; bb 4 
e refused upon this principle—that 
to have acted under an Anti-Catholic 
peer as Premier, would have been to 
sanction the principle, that his own 
opinions on that question were b 
disqualification for holding the highest 
office in the state. Mr. Canning, 
however, seems to have been far from 
insisting on being himself Premier; 
for, early in April, he stated to the 
Duke of Wellington, that one of the 
schemes which had occurred to him, 
in case the King should desire him to 
reconstruct the government, was, to 
make the present Lord Goderich First 
Lord of the Treasury. In the mean¬ 
time, Mr. Peel had expressed a fixed 
purpose of retiring if any change took 
jluce favourable to the Catholics. 
X Ins purpose he had long entertained; 
and when the Catholic question was 
last discussed, it had been his inten¬ 
tion to resign immediately, if he had 
on that occasion been, as was his 
anticipation, in a minority in. the 
House of Commons. His resolution 
to resign was communicated,^ on the 
29th of March, to Mr. Canning, who 
endeavoured, but in vain, to perauade 
him to depart from it. On the 10th 
of April, Mr. Canning having been 
commanded by the King to form a 
plan of a Ministry, in which the pre¬ 
ponderating influenceshould be against 
the Catholics, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, requesting him to continue 
his services in the new Cabinet. Tliat 
led to the correspondence between 
his Grace and Mr. Canning, on the 
10th and 11th of April, which is 
already before the public, and in 
which (notwithstanding the comments 
that have been made upon it) we can 
discover nothing which an impartial 
judge could find fault with, or which 
either party can impute as matter of 
blame to the other. The grounds of 
the separation of Mr. Canning and 
the Duke of Wellington must be sought 
for elsewhere than in that correspond¬ 
ence. On the evening of the 10th of 
April, a meeting seems to have taken 
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place, at which, at least, Lord Eldon, 
Mr. Canning, and Bft''. Feel were pre¬ 
sent; and at that meetingv as Mr. Feel 
states, Lord Eldon announced his 
determination to resign. Mr. Can¬ 
ning, however, did not understand his 
resolution to have been 'finally and 
irrevocably made. On the llth of 
April, Lord Bathurst and Lord West¬ 
moreland determined to resign; be¬ 
cause they thought that a Cabinet, 
from which the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, and Mr. Peel had with¬ 
drawn, could not carry on the govern¬ 
ment in a manner of which these noble 
Lords could approve. Mr. Canning 
received the formal resignations of 
Mr. Peel and Lord Westmoreland on 
the llth of April: those of the Duke 
of Wellington and of Lord Bexley 
(who had also, from different motives 
founded in mistake, determined to 
resign) were received by him on the 
following morning, about half-past 
ten, Mr. Canning had left the Foreign 
Office on that forenoon before the 
resigD’itions of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Bathurst arrived, but he gave directions 
that they should be sent after him, in 
case of their arrival. They were for¬ 
warded to him to St. .James’s. There 
Mr. Canning informed his Sovereign 
of these resignations, which made it 
impossible for him to construct the 
Camnet as he had originally intended. 
He could no longer form a Ministry 
with a preponderating Anti-Catholic 
interest; and the only alternative left 
him was, either to declare himself 
unable to frame a Ministry, or to 
form It of individuals who, thougli 
entertaining opinions favourable to the 
Catholics, were willing not to make 
that question a Cabinet measure. Ilis 
Majesty was pleased to think, that the 
circumstances which had occurred 
afforded no sufficient reason for with¬ 
drawing from Mr. Canning the confi¬ 
dence previously reposed in him. He, 
therefore, commanded him to proceed 
with the formation of a Ministiy. Mr. 
Canning accepted the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury; and, on the 
same day, this event was announced 
to Parliament by the motion for a new 
writ. Such is an accurate outline of 
facts which have excited so general 
.^ interest throughout Europe, and 
tta details and connection of which 


are often lost sight of in the angry 
discussions to which they have given 
rise. 

State of Trade. — By letters 
from Liverpool it seems that the 
daily sales of cotton are kept up 
to the full average of the most 
flourishing periods, and a still 
better criterion is afforded in the 
general increase of wages in those 
manufacturing districts where 
extreme pressure and distress 
have been so recently felt. The 
Manchester letters state, that 
numerous orders for manufac¬ 
tured goods for exportation are 
daily received, but that their ex¬ 
ecution is suspended by the late 
increase in price, which makes it 
requisite that the agents there 
should obtain fresh instructions 
from tlicir principals, though it is 
likely that the delay will subject 
them to the payment of still higher 
prices. A further advance on the 
wages of weaving took place at 
Blackburn last week, and 1.^ 9(f. 
is now paid there for the labour 
which a month ago was performed 
for Is, 3d, At Ashton and Stayley- 
bridge, the weaving of ginghams 
has advanced during the fast fort¬ 
night from 5s, to 7s, 6d, the piece, 

and on muslins and cambrics from 

• 

5s, '6d. to 9s. the piece. 

A great many muslin weavers 
at Glasgow have begun to weave 
silk, which is now a thriving trade 
there, ; 

France. —The National Guard 
at Paris has been suddenly sup- 

f )res8ed, in consequence of some 
cgions among them manifesting 
great discontent against the mi¬ 
nistry, which they took an oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting when drawn 
up to pasi under review before 
his Majesty.' Such conduct could 
not undoubtedly be passed over 
without punishment; yet it ap¬ 
pears extraordinary that a whole 
body of troops should be suppress- 
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ed because some corps of tiiem 
have actod in an undeserving 
manner. No inconsiderable sen¬ 
sation was excited by this mea¬ 
sure in the Chamber of Deputicsi 
where the ministers were even 
threatened with impeachment for 
liaving advised his Majesty to 
adopt such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The Peninsula.— The fate of 
the Peninmia appears to wear a 
more threatening aspect than ever, 
and from the present appearances 
great internal commotions must 
be appreliended. Throughout the 
wJiole of it there is a sickening 
display of ignorance, superstition, 
self-interest, party feeling, and 
violence, which creates disgust 
rather than pity. Tlie Liberals 
and Apostolicals arc too nearly 
balanced to admit either to main¬ 
tain a decisive superiority, and 
with neither of them are to he 
found men of those eminent talents 
which can infuse life, activity, and 
union into (heir parties. In Spain 
the latter predominates, because 
the King and the Cliurcli, which 
possesses or disposes of all the 
wealth of the country, support it; 
the otlier party is depressed^ be¬ 
cause divided and opposed by 
power and intrigue beyond any 
that it can employ. In Portugal 
the Liberal party has the pre¬ 
eminence, but under circumstances 
which render its continuance very 
precarious. The want of a popular 
government has prcventetl the 
existence of men of business in 
cither country. Such men cannot 
be hastily created; and the Church, 
which possesses the bc^t'claimants 
to that character must employ 
them in opposition to those mea¬ 
sures which arc calculated to 
make the state independent of, 
or superior to the ecclesiastical 
power. Hence every engine tliat 
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can be emftlbyed the purpMe 
is actively at-work to strengthen 
the favourers of the old, and 
weaken the advocates of the new 
order of things, and widi'a sucoeaM 
which threatens the subversion of 
the new constitution. 

Such ovents as have lately 
taken place in Portugal, by dimi¬ 
nishing, the internal security of 
the country, must depress both 
its commerce and agriculture. 
This has been artfully represented 
as the result of the new constitu¬ 
tion, and excited many who were 
its friends, or at least indifferent 
about it, to become its avowed 
enemies. The strength of the 
latter has been farther augmented 
by the Jesuits, who are said to 
have been furnished with large 
pecuniary supplies for the same 
purpose ; whilst the sickness, and 
probably ere this the death, of 
the Infanta Regent, by opening a 
more encouraging prospect of 
success, has excited the discon¬ 
tented to greater activity, both 
of open violence and secret in¬ 
trigue, than at any former period, 
lioAv far these intrigues have 
been successful may be judged 
from the misconduct of a regiment 
at Elvns, hitherto reputed the 
most loyal and trusty in the ser¬ 
vice, but which has broken out 
into open mutiny. By prompt 
and vigorous measures it was 
suppressed, and that important 
fortress saved from being delivered 
to the Apostolical party, which is 
one in principle and spirit through¬ 
out the Peninsula. The hostile 
spirit of Spain has been farther 
demonstrated by marching troops 
from the centre of that kingdom 
towards tlie frontiers of Portugal; 
yet the government of the latter 
has found it necessary to withdraw 
two thousand British troops from 
those parts to maintain the peace 
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of the metropolis, and support the 
constituted authorities there* The 
sickness of the Infanta Regent is 
attributed to poison. We should 
give no credit to such a report of 
a transaction out of the Peninsula; 
under the circumstances that pre¬ 
vail there yve cannot say that it 
is undeserving of credit. 

Greece. —Immediately on the 
arrival of Lord Coclirane, he com¬ 
menced his exertion's with his 
usual activity and decision. He 
is said to have succeeded in per¬ 
suading their Chiefs to suppress 
their discordant feelings, and 
unite for the support of their 
common cause; and after having 
accomplished this important mea¬ 
sure, to have sailed for the Hel¬ 
lespont, accompanied by some 
steam-vessels, where he was to be 
joined by Admiral Miaulis, with 
the frigate built in America, and 
some other vessels. His first 
attempt is conceived to be against 
the Turkish fleet in the harbour 
of Constantinople; an enterprise 
well suited to his daring courage, 
and worthy of his former fame. 
The restoration of amity amongst 
the leaders on shore has been 
attended with most beneficial re¬ 
sults to their country. A bloody 
battle has been fought before 
Athens, in which the Greeks were 
finally victorious, and succeeded 
in carrying a very important posi¬ 
tion. Meantime great anxiety 
has been excited at Constantino¬ 
ple, by the negociations of the 
British and Russian ministers 
resident there. The Porte, more 

E articularly the Sultan, will not 
ear of pacification in Greece, or 
sufler the intervention of the 


European powers on the subject; 
while the people at large are 
irritated to a high degree by the 
accounts which are received daily 
of the advantages obtained by the 
Greeks over the Mussulmans. 


South America presents few 
particulars, but of considerable 
importance. Santander, the late 
President of Colombia, appears 
to have followed up tly* principle 
of economy to the farthest limit 
ever conceived by its wildest 
advocates. During his adminis¬ 
tration he seems to have pursued 
no measure with so much energy, 
as that of cutting down the ex¬ 
penditure till it should equal the 
income of the state. His annual 
retrenchments are said to have 
amounted to the sum of seven 
millions of dollars, which were to 
be appropriated to the reduction 
of the public debts. The prin¬ 
ciple is good, but when we are 
informed that he required the 
public functionaries to serve with¬ 
out salary, till the improved state 
of the public revenue admitted 
of their receiving a remuneration, 
we cannot admit the justice, nor 
allow the expediency of it, tliough 
we must approve the patriotism 
of those who might cheerfully 
submit to it. He is now re¬ 
moved, and a short time will tell 
us whether his succersor will ap¬ 
prove and continue the measure. 

In Peru a complete revolution 
has taken place. The Bolivarian 
Constitution has been annulled, 
and General Santa Cruz haa been 
placed at the head of a provisional 
government^ till a new one can be 
planned and adopted. 
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a A. 

Arthur, George Frederick, Trinity College. 
Bell, John, University College. 


Cartwright, Robert, Christ Church. 

Gorfe, Joseph, Ma^alen College. 

Fairfax, Robert, Christ Church. 

Hind, William, University College. 
Reynolds, Henry, Scholar of Jesus CoU. 
Williams, Charles, Scholar of Jesus ColL 
Wingfield, Richard Baker, Christ Church. 

May 17. 

B.M. 

Clendinning, John, Magdalen Hall. 

M.A. 

Askew, Joseph, Tabcrdar of Queen's ColL 
Brown, Rev. Henry, Queen's College. 
Collard, Rev. John Marhall, Exeter Coll. 
Copleston, John Gay, Oriel College. 
Henneker, John, Corpus Christi CoU^e. 
King, John Myers, Scholar of Balliol ColL 
Rendall, Rev. P. Pinckney, Exeter ColL 
Wilberforco, Robert 1. Fellow of Oriel ColL 

B.A. 

Beadon, Frederick Fleming, Oriel College. 
Buckerfield, Francis H. Magdalen Hall. 
Butterfield, William, St. Edmund Hall. 
Campion, William John, Christ Church. 
Clarke, Ramsey Robinson, Trinity Coll. 
Cottle, Thomas, Pembroke College. 

Dixon, William, Brasenose College. 
Downc<«, John Watkin, Jesus College. 

Fall, Wm. Nicholson, University College. 
Grant, W. Brasenose Coll. Grand Comp. 
M'Ghie, John Poulctt, Queen's College. 
Monckton, Hon. G. E. Arundell, Ch. Ch. 
Underwood, F. Forbes, Studentof Ch. Ch. 

May 25. 

M.A. 

Best, Rev. Nathaniel, Balliol College. 
Denny, Rev. Robert, Worcester College. 
Rowlandson, Rev. Edward, Michel Fellow 
of Queen's College. 

B. A. 

Bussel, Wm. Postmaster of Merton ColL 
Griffith, Charles, Christ Church. 

Hand, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Head, Edmund Walker, Oriel College. 
Hoskyns, Hungerford, Oriel College. 
Hughes, James Evans, Jesus College. 
Hutton, Thomas, Demy of Magdalen ColL 
Jackson, John Edward, Brasenose College. 
Kempe, Edward Marshall, Exeter College. 
Latimer, Edward William Forty, Exhi¬ 
bitioner of Lincoln College. 

The Rev. Thomas Horne, B.D. formerly 
Student of Christ Church, has been nomi¬ 
nated, by the Heads of Colleges, to preach 
the Bampton Lectures for the year 18S8. 
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Evan Morgan, B.A. Commoner of Jesus 
College, is elected Scholar of that Society. 

The Rev. John Sbuldham, M.A. Student 
.of Christ Church, and the Rev. Arthur 
Johnson,. M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, 
have been nominated Public Examiners in 
Literis H^manioribus) and Edward Feild, 
M. A. Michel Fellow of Queen's College, 
an Examiner in XMsctp/iiiis Mathimatich et 
Physicis, 

Mr. Robert SerrcH Wood and Mr. Dennis 
Edward Jones, Commoners of Lincoln 
College, are elected Scholars of that Society. 

Mr. William Sweet Escott has been ad¬ 
mitted actual Fellow of New College. 

There will be a grand Musical Festival 
in the Theatre, on Tuesday, June 26. 

The Rev. James llardwicke Dyer, M.A. 
Is elected Perpetual Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

Exeter College Election, 

There will be an election to five Fellow¬ 
ships in Exeter College on the 30th of Juno. 

One for native^ of the county of Corn¬ 
wall.—Owe for Devon.—7Vce Petrean, for 
the following counties; viz. Oxford, Somer¬ 
set, Dorset, Devon, E.ssex, Middlesex, Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, and Hant^. 

Candidates must give notice to the Rec¬ 
tor of their intention to offer themselves on 
or before Monday, June 11. 

On Wednesday, May 23, the following 
gentiemeo were elected Students of Christ 
Church, from WesliniiistcT College: — 
Messrs. J. Anstige, J. E. Rate<, E. Hill, 
and H. Kynastoii. And at the same time, 
Messrs. U. Baldwin, 8. E. Walker, and 
L. E. Brown, were clio:>eii Scholar^ of 
Trinity College, Cauibridgc. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred May 2. 

B. I'. 

Johnson, William, St. John's College. 

M. A. 

Austin, Charles, Jcsus ('ollcge. 

Buckle, Rev. H. B. Fellow ofSidney Coll. 
Guest, Edwin, Cuius Coll. 

Hall, T. (i. Fellow ofMagdatene College. 
Harkiiess, Robert, St. John's College. 
Kempson, William Brooke, Sidney Cull. 
Maxwell, John Goodman, Cains College. 
Thomas, Morgan, Trinity College. 

Villiers, Charles Pelham, SL Jolm's Coll. 

B.M. 

Davison, Nicholas Fraiicis, Cains College. 

B. A. 

Agar, Benjamin, Jesus College. 

Blddulph, John, Clare Hall. 


Boydell, Thomas, Magdalene College. 
Braithwaite, William, St. John's College. 
Capper, Daniel, Queen’s College. 

Davis, James, St. John's College. 

Grice, William, Queen's College. 

Gwyther, John, St. John's College. 

Hall, John Hamilton, Trinity College. 
Hume, William Wheeler, St. John's Coll. 
Lawson, James Joseph II. Sidney College. 
Leach, William, J. J. Jesus College. 
Marcus, Le^vis, Queen's College. 
Medlicott, Joseph, Queen's College. 
Nicholl, Thomas, Trinity Hall. 

Poole, h>lward Richard, Trinity Hall. 
Rawlins, Francis G. Emmaniu?] College. 
Sanders, Bradficld, St. Peter's College. 
Scott, William, St. Peter’s College. 
Scckersoii, Edw. Barlow, Catharine Hull. 
Singleton, Josepli, Quccn'.s College. 

Smith, John Jennings, Catharine Hall. 
Stiinforth, Kicliard, (Queen’s College. 
Waddingtoii, Evelyn, Trinity College. 
M'allace, Jallle^ Lloyd, Trinity ('ollcge. 

M nrncr, (>u’^lavu‘<, Queen's College. 
White, John, Qm eii's College. 

16 . 

M. A. 

Oedge, Rev. Sydney, Catharine Hall. 
Thornton, Rev. Watson J. Trinity Coll. 

B. A. 

Barker, John, Downing College. 

Drake, Gcoree J. A. St. John’s College. 
Hull, John, St. John's Colligc. 

Le M«m, Francis Grigorv, King’s Coll. 
McCarthy, Fraiuis M. St. Peter's Ccdl. 
Maddison, Rev. J. G. Magdalene College. 
Martin, Frederick, Trinity College. 

Morse, Francis, Corpus Christi College. 
Smith, Sairiuol, Magdalene College. 
Stopfbrd, Charles., Trinity College. 
Triicil,\Williani, Si. John's College. 

TyrwhitCa Hebrew Scholarships —The 
following gentlemen have been elected 
Scholars on this foundation:— 

Jarrctt,'Cath. Hall, Scholar 1st class. 
Campbell, Jesus Coll. Schc'pr 2iid class. 

Ecelesiastkal Intell^ence, 

Ih, Trollope's Resignation, —AAcreight- 
and twenty years of service, Dr. Trollope, 
the late gnunmar-master of Christ's Hospi¬ 
tal, retired recently from that situation. His 
pupils, of both universities, penetrated with 
a lively sense of their general obligations 
to him, and grateful for his instructions, 
presented him witli a beautiful silver cup. 
The inscription was written by Professor 
Scholefield. The intelligence of the well- 
merited donation was communicated to Dr. 
Trollope, in an appropriate letter, by his 
pupil and successor, Mr, Greenwood. The 
Doctor's acknowledgments were returned 
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ill a manner expressive of the most affec¬ 
tionate regard for those who had thos esti¬ 
mated his services, and of fervent good 
wishes for the success of tlie institution 
over whicli he had presided. 

On Monday, May 7th, the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester administered the rites of Con¬ 
firmation to 2200 young persons at New¬ 
market; and on Wednesday, at Stow- 
market, to 1540. 


The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordina¬ 
tion in Imndon on Trinity Sunday; and 
the Bishop of Lincoln intends holing diis 
Ordination on the same da;^ %t Christ 
College, Cambridge, instead ofBuckden. 

Sir N. C. Tindal, Ijis Solici¬ 

tor General, was on Friday, May 11th, 
elected one of the Representatives of the 
University in Parliament, In the place of 
Lord Lyndhurst. 


T/ie following is a Summary of the Voters: 


Sir N. C. Tindal. 
Fell.icier. I Lay.lTotal 


W. J. Banks, Esq. 


FGlI.lCkr. Lay. Total 


St. Peter's College. 

Clare Hall.. 

Pembroke Hall 

Cuius College •••••••»••< 

Trimly Hall . 

Corpus ChrKti College • • 

Kiiif*s College. • • • .. 

Queen’s College. 

Calliarine Mall.. 

Jesub College . 

Christ's Cdliogc.. 

St. John's College. 

Magdalene College.. 

Trinity College. 

Binmnimel College. .... 
Sidney Sussex College . • 

Downing College •. .. 

Comniorantes in VillA... • 



Tindal. Banks. 

Of Heads of Colleges who voted. 7 6 

Of Professors. 11 5 

Of Tutors of Colleges. *34 8 

Synopsis, 

Fellows 172 MtQority fur Tindal.. 72 

Clergy 527 .Banks... 47 

Laymen 380* .Tindal. 110 

Heads 13 i 

Profc.ssors 10 0 

Tutors 42 26 

* Of those, 113 arc menihcrs of the legal profession: 100 of whom voted for Sir 
N. C. Tindal, and 4 fur Mr. Banks. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

India Board, Afrii. 25. —The King has been pleased to dirert Letters Patent to pass 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating the 
Rev. John Thomas James, M. A. to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, void by the death 
of Dr. Reginald llcbcr. , 

IVame. firefisrmettt. County, Diocese, Patron, 

Baker, Thomas, to be a Canon Residentiary of Chichester Cathedral, Bishop of Chichester 
Beecher, J. T. Famifield, V. Notts. York Ch. of Southwell 

Bidwell, E. Tomson Orrheston, St. Mary, R. Wilts Sarum Clare Hall, Camb. 

Byrth, 'T.Latchford, St, James, P, C. Che.Hhire Chester Ch. to Grappenhallc 

Came, James •••. Charles, V. Plymouth Devon Exeter Mayor tS: Burkses 

Clark, Archibald .. Easthani, V. Cheshire Chester Dii.&Ch.ofGhetter 
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List of Latin Treatises^ 

Nmm9, Pr^ermunU County, DUkoh, Potron, 

Colvilet A. Asgil • • Hampton, C. Worcea. Worces. Dn. &Ch.ofCh. Cbr. 

Deane, George Bighton, R. Hanta 'Winch. DukeofBuckingluyn 

Evans, Gowen . • • • Fotterspury, V. Northamp. Peterb. Earl Bathurst 

Griffith, John, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor 
HU, George • V. -nd Wo^ce. j 

Harris, George. • Letteraon, R. Pemb. StDavid's The King 

Harrison, William, to a Minor Canonry in Chester Cathedral Dn.&ChrOf Chester 

Hone, J. F.. Tiiiey, V. Glouccs. Glouces. The King 

Hutcheson, Wm. .. Ubley, R. Somerset B. & W. The King 

Jervois, J. C. to be Chaplain to the Bath General Hospital 

Lane, S. •••••••, Holme, V, Devon Mrs.Nosworthy 

Madiiock, S.Abdoii, K. Salop Hereford Earl of Pembroke 

Mercer, T.Artbingworth, R. Northamp. Peterb. L. Roj^eby, Esq. 

Morris, J. to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Lynedoch 

Nance, J.>Iopc, R. Kent Canterb. The King 

Norris, William, .. Warblington, R, Hants Wiiichest Rev. Wm-Norris 

Quintin, D. G. .. j } H""** Winchest. The King 

Kasleigh, G.. Lower Hardress, R. Hants Windiest. The King 

Roberts, Henry .. Bazterley, K. Warwick Lich. The King 

Spencer, W. P .Starston, R. Norfolk Norw. j 

Svrayne, G.South Bcnflcct, V. Essex London Dn.&Ch.ofWestm. 

W^eildeinann, G. St. Paul's, Preston, P. C. Lancash. Chester Vicar of Preston 

W ilkins, G.Wing, R. HutKind Peterboro The King 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Roberts, John Abraham, M. A. Fellow of King's College, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Daniel May, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Boscawen, William, V. of.South Newton, Wilts 

Crawford, William, D.D. Archdeacon of Carmarthen, R. of Milton, next Gravesend, and 
of Truttescliir, Kent. 

Evans. Edward, W of Hillmorton, Warwickshire. 

Jefferson, John, M. A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Lucas, R. Rural Dean of Stamford in the ('uthedral of Ltncoln, and R. of Castertou 
Magna, with Rickworth, in Rutland. 

Metcalf, W. Senior, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

Mills, Henry Foster, M. A, Chancellor of York Cathedral. 

Mouiisey, John, aged 77 years, C. of Staunton and Flamborough. 

Raw'es, W. M. A. Master of the Kcpicr Grammar School, Houghton>le-Spring| Durham. 
Reaston, Peter Acklom, M. A, 31 years R. of Barlborough, Derbyshire. 

Richmond, Legh, R. of Turvey, Beds. ‘ 

Stanley, Francis, V. of North Weald, Essex. 

Thomas, Hugh, M.A. Rector of Penegoes, Montgomeryshire. 

Trollope, A^W. D D. F. A.S. late Head Master of Christ's Hospital. 

Wdlis, Richard, V. of Siaham, and P. C, of .South Shields, and of Blanchland. 

Wilkinson, Joseph, P. C. of Up Lcatham, Cleveland. 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL TREATISES IN LATIN 
PuhUshtd at Leipzig Eas(er /'air, t827. 


THEOLOGY. 

Bibliotheca sacra Patnim Kcclcsiae 
Grscorum Pars f. cont. Joseph) opera 
ORmia, ed. C. £. Richter. Vol. V. & vi. 

Bibliotheca Poetarum vetcrum Christi- 
anomm VoL I. Caii Vetdi Aquilini 
Jutend historise Evangelicse Liber IV. 


prolegoin. instruxit, annotat. cril. adjeclt 
Aug. Riid. (iebser. 8vo. Jenic. 

Kpistola ad Galatas perpetuo commen* 
taiio illustravit G. B. Winer. EdUt 3. 
aiicta et emendatior. 8vo. Lipsic. 

Eusebii Painphili historia eccMasttca 
ex rccensione Valesii cum I'ntegro comment 
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edidit, potiores ex obeervat. StrotMi critida 
excerptit, buos anim&ilven. adjedt, mdicet 
rerum ac Terborum locupl. conscripiit. Fr. 
Ad. Heinichen. II. tomi. 8vo. Lipsiae. 

Fcrmici Materni J. V. C. dc errore pro- 
fbnarum religion, ad Constantium et Con- 
atantcm Augustoa libers ed. F. MQnter, 
8vo. Havnis. 

Fleck, F. F. de regno Christ! liber. 
Quatuor EvangelisUrum doctrinam com- 
plectens. 8vo. Lipsio;. 

Hey den, A. L. C. Commentariua in 
priurem Pauli ad Curinthius epistolam. 
Tom. 2dus. Svo. Marburg. 

Hoscas Pr<^heta, introductionem prae- 
misit, vertit, commentarium adjecit, M. 
J. Stuck. Svo. Lipsia*. 

Lihri symbolici Ecclcsis Evangeline sive 
Concordia rccensuit Car. llase. Vol. II. 
Svo. Lipsisc. 

Liehermnnn, F. L. 11. instltiitiunes Thco- 
log. Tom. IJ. Sc III. Svo. Mogimtiee. 

Lipsius, C. II. A. de niodoruni iisu in 
NovoTestam^nto. Farsi. Indicailviusum 
ezplicans. Lipsix. 

Opuscula patrum sclccta. Fmefatus cst 
A. Keandcr. Pars II. Svo. Beroliui. 

Psalterium Davidis Uebraive cdcnduiu 
curavit G. A. Fraiikius. 8\o. Hula;. 

Psulterium Davidis, hrevi cl siicrinctk 
paraphnisi explicatum. 2 Vol. ]2nio. 

licitiiTke, C. F. C. de constant! et 
lequabili Jesu (.'hristi indole et ingoiiio 
docirinSR ct di>cciidi ratione, sive Conuneiit. 
de E\nngeno .lohannU, cum lilatthavi, 
Marci, ct Lura> Evangeliis ronciliato. Svo. 

Rosenmfilleri, E. F. C. Scholia in Vet. 
Test in conipoiuliuin rcdacta auctor recog¬ 
novit, tiovisi]. observut. auxit. Vol. 1. Svo. 

Schocnc, C. Tabula? historiac JCctles. 
Bccunduin ordiiiein syncbroiiist. ct periodos 
digestee. fol. DeroUni. ^ 

Teat. Nov. Gneciim perpetu^ annotat. 
illustratum, edit. Koppiuiue. Vol. 111. 
P. 2. complectcna Acta Apostolonim, cap. 
XIII. contimiavit J. H. •Heinnehs. Ed. 
nova. Svo. LipBis. 

Test. Nov. Orerc. secundum opt. edi- 
tioncs cum Latina Arne Montani inter* 
pretatione curante C. Ch. dc Lcutsch. 
Svo. Lipsiae. 

Test. Nov. Griec. Sc Lat. exhibens 
textum Gra'cuni ad exemplar Complutensc 
expresBum cum Vulgatu Interpret. Lat 
edit. ClementU VII I. edidit et loca paraltela 
uberiora selectamq. lect vorictatem^Bub- 
ministrant P. A. Grntz* Editio nova. 
3 Tom. 8va Moguntise. 

dtaasicAL mtc.baturr. 

ArUtotelisceconumicorum fragmentum et 
anonym! ceeonomica ad Codd. fidem edidit 
et adnott. adjecit C. Qoetling. Svo. 


Bibliotheca Bcriptonim Greecorum; viro- 
rum doctorum opera reeogidta et commen- 
tariis in usum scholarum instructa ear. 
Fr. Jacobs ct Val. Chr. Rost; seriptorum 
orat. pedestr, Vol. XL Sect I. 111. coat. 
Platonis dialogos selectos ed. StaUbauaa 
Svo. charta impress,* script et memb« 

Ciceronis, M. T. orationes Philippicse in 
M. Antonium varietate lectionum edidit 
Jo. Gasp. Orellius. 8vo« Turid. 

Ciceronis opera quee supersunt omnia 
ac deperditorum fragmenta brevi annotat 
crit. ed. Jo, Casp. Oreliius. Vol. IL p. 3. 
Svo. Turici. 

Euripidis llippolytus Coronifer. Textu 
recognito cum selcctis scholiis ed. A 
Sander. Svo. Hildesiae. 

Euripidis loo recens. Godofr. Herman- 
nus. Svo. Lipsiae. 

Heysc, C. G. L. quaestiones Herodoteae, 
pars I. de vic. et itincre Herod. Svo* 

Homeri Hymnus in Ccrerero cum an¬ 
notat Huhnkenii. Accedunt Ruhokenii 
cpi}>col«'e critica? duo. Svo. Lipsiae. 

Homeri Odyssea Gra:re, edidit et an¬ 
notat. perpetua illustravit. Ed. Lowe. 
Tom. ]. Svo. Lipsicc. 

Juvenalis et Persii Satyrae. Edit ad 
scholarum usum accommodatq. praedpu- 
arum Icct. varietate ornata. Curante 
11. L. J. Billerbeck. Svo. Hannoverae. 

Lexicon nnv. manuale Grieco*Lat. ct 
Lalino-Grscuni. l^rinnim a Heredico instit. 
post S. Patricii et aliorum curas, denuo 
castigavit, cmeuda\it, auxit G. Finzger, 
rrcogiiosceiite F. Passovio. Ed. 5ta. Vol. 
II. Charta impr. ct script Svo. Lipsis. 

Lindeiuann, nov. Thesaurus LaCinae 
lingiue prosodicus. Tom. II. L— Z, Svo. 

Livii liistoriarum qua^ supersunt orones 
cum not integris L. Vallae, &c. cur. 
Drakenhorch. Tom. XII. para 2. Svo. 

Luciani dialog! Dcorum, integris notis 
et iiidice in usum scholar edidit M.F.V. 
Fritzthe. Svo. Lipsiae. 

Liicrctii Can, T. de rerum naturA libri 
sex. Annotat criticam et cxegeticam 
at^ccit Alb. Forbiger. 12ino. 

Ovidii opera omnia* Ad opt libror* 
MSS. Sdom edidit et varictat lectionum 
indicibusq. illbstravit J. Ch. Jahn. Vol, 1. 
Charta impress, ct script Svo. Lipsiae. 

Pausaniae Graecice descriptio. Edidit, 
Grteca emend* Latinam interpret, ad- 
junxit et notas a^edt I. G. Siebelis. 
Vol. IV. Charta impress, script, et memb. 

Petrarchc, Franc, historia Jul. Css. 
Auctor. vindicavlt etaec. ed. Hamburgen- 
sem correxit C. E. Ch« Schneider. Svo. 

Platon.^^Bk Graec. et Lat. Ad opt 
libror. fidfiK recens. animadversionlbua 
explan. Fr. Astius. tom. IX. Chut* 
impress, script, et membr. Svo. Lipdv. 
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Plat. IMalogl select!. E recens. et cum 
notis Godofr. Stallbaum. Vol. I. sec. I. 
Sto. Char, impress, script et mcmb. 

Plat. Eclogee. Ejusdem dlalogis major, 
capita selecta. Svo. Lipsise. 

Plat. Meno. Prolegoinenis et comment, 
illustr. God. Stallbadm. 8vo. Lipsis. 

Sallusdi, C. G. cjuic extant, cum notis 
var. et indicibus locupl. cdidit Fr. D. 
Gerlach. Vol. II. Fuse. 2du8. 4to. 

Sylloge inscriptioniim Gmo. ct [.at. 
quas ill itineribus suis pcT Itali.im, Gall, 
et BriL factis excripsit partiniq. nunc 
priinum edidit. T. Osann. Fase. Vll. 
Fol. Darmstadice. 

Taciti Agricola. Cum intepret a Gust. 
Schede. 8vo. Ilnienavim. 

Wiegman, A. F. A. observ. zoologicac 
crit. in Aristut. hUtor. animalium. 4to. 

Wiinder, Ed. Lcctiones var. libror. 
aliquot M. T. Citcronis codice Erfurtensi 
enotata, 8vo. Lipsiie. 

Xeuophontis exped. Tyri. ad fid. opt. 
libror. cum ac ^ cct . viror. doct. 

adnot. et indice verb. ed. E. Poppo. 8vo. 
MEDICINE. 

Galeni, Cl. opera omn. a Kuhn. Tom. 
Xlll. 8%*o. Lipsise. 

Mot^^agni, .T. B. dc .‘'.cdibiis ct cansis 
morborum. Edidonem emend. ciira\it 
Just. Radius. Tom. 1. & II. 8to. 

CIVIL LAW. 

Corpus juris civilis recognovit ct brevi 
amioL instructum edidit lo. Liidov. G. 
Beck. Tom. I. pars 2. 8vo. L^psijp. 


SCIENCE. 

Cliristmaum, G. L. cabbala algebr., stve 
sursolidee sequationis et altiorum resolutio 
algebr. 4to. Stuttgardiae. 

Eichwaldi, D. E. gpognostico zoolo^cae 
per Ingriam mariaq. Ualtici provincias, ncc 
non de trilobiris observationes. cum V tab. 
4to. Casani. 

£Io(|uentium vir. narrationes de vlt. 
honiinum doctrina et virtut. excell, collegit 
et cd. G. H. Frolscber. 8vo. Vol. If, 

Oyllcnhally L., insecta succica dcscripta. 
Cl.'ibS. I. Culcoptera sive clcuterata toin. 
IV. 8vo. Lipsie. 

Hedwig, J. species muscfnim frondo- 
sorum, descriptff ct tabuUs encis ndor. 
illustrats suppl. 2dimi. Partis lldae. 
Sect. 2dii. 4to. Lipsias. 

Host, N. Th. I'loia uustriaca. Vol. 
Imum. 8vo. Vieiin.T. 

Jucoli.s, F. Lectiuiies Stub, ad nov. flori- 
Icgii editiunem a>iigcstse. 8>o. Jense. 

Lmnan, C. Sy.stcnm vegctabilinm. Edit. 
XVI. cur. C. Sprcngcl. Vdl. IV. pars 
1. II. 8vo. Gottinga*. 

Li^ll^, C. A. Syterna vegetal*. Edit. 
m»va <'ur. J. A, Schultes, tom. VII. 8vo. 

N’olte E. F. uovitia* Flora; Uolsatice 
sive siipplcmeutiiin atteriim priniitiarum 
lloriB Holsalica*. G. II. Weberi. 8vo. 

Both W. Enuineratiu pluntartmi 
pl.tenogmaraum in (iennania spontc 
nasccii'iuiii. Vol. 1. Svo. Lipsisc. 

Sebiirer F.. E. Luliiiium ilelvet. sptci- 
legium. Sect, llllice. Fa^^^ V, & VI. 

U iliiiunns C. A. comment, dc antheU 
minticis regni vcgctabilis, ^*c. 4to. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Authentic Details of the Valdt'iises, 8\o. 
12s. bds.—Bisliop Gleig’s Oiicctions for 
the Study of Theology, 10.t. (iti. bds.— 
(*rowe on English Versification, 12iuo. 
8«. 6^. bds. — Knight’s Family Prayers, 
new edition, enl.irged, ]8nio. Is. fi//. bds.— 
Dyer's Academic L'nity, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
VVillcnients Heraldic Notices of ('anterbury 
Cathedra], &c. post4to. U. 5s. bds.; royal 
4to. 1/. 18i. bds.—Ellis’s Historical Letters, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I.— The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, 

By Henry Soames, M, A. Vols. I. and II. Rivingtons, 1826. 

It is not that wc have been insensible to the merits of Mr. Soames' 
work that we have so long neglected to notice it; on the contrary, we are 
disposed to regard these volumes as a valuable addition to theological 
literature, and have no liesitation in giving it as our opinion, that they 
will become a standard work in the well-ordered library of every 
divinity student. That Mr. Soatnes has written at great length on 
what may now be termed a hackneyed subject, must not discourage 
the i]U{uiror after truths the most important that history can elucidate; 
to say that he has also written to great purpose, is no mean praise, 
when wo consider the formidable host of contemporary scholars who 
have advocated the same good cause. Our author (as we will proceed 
to shew tout a Vhettre) is not to be classed among tlio countless 
pamphleteers who have come forward in answer to a particular charge, 
or in defence of a particulaj; doctrine. Not that it would have been 
a slender reputation to a new adventurer in the arena of controversy, 
to have been numbered among the Townshends, and Philpotts, and 
Whites, “ cum multis aliis,*’ whose pages are sparkling before us; nor, 
if we mistake not, does Mr. Soames aim at a more distinguished 
recompense for his literary labours. Out we are prepared to award 
him a higher station,—to receive him as a diligent, and accurate, and 
faithful historian of a period the most pregnant with troubles; yet, 
thanks to the glorious Reformation, a period the most fertile of blessing 
to highly^favoured England of any that preceded it—that period when 
she emerged from “ more than .Egyptian darkness,” hourly to grow 
into more perfect day. If it be said, that having access to the valuable 
works of Burnet and Strype, we needed not the assistance of Mr. 
Soames^ portentous volumes, we would observe, that the latter come - 
more immediately home to the business of the Reformation than either 
of its predecessors,—that, whereas “ the subject of which they" treat,” 
VOL. rX. NO. VII. d o 
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as Mr. Soanies very justly observes in bis Preface, “ cannot be com¬ 
pletely understood without reading their works conjointly, a labour for 
which the mass of readcrshavc neither time nor inclination thcsamecx- 
tent of information, the same rich fruits of learned and laborious research, 
are embodied in this one work, with a reference to authorities, general 
and particular, such as we have rarely met with in any former publica¬ 
tion. The critical reader will not fail to notice this peculiar and prominent 
merit in the volumes now under consideration. These rclerences, 
indeed, are so abundant, and so especially bearing upon the contro¬ 
versial portion of the work, that we are well nigh disposed, either to 
question the correctness of the statement which the author (page xii. 
of his Preface) introduces as an apology for the manner in which the 
work is executed, that he lias had no access to books bevond what his 
own very limited collection has supplied or if, ns in common courtesy 
bound, w*e give him credit for this assertion, wc might, perhaps, if 
admitted behind the scenes, be somewhat at issue with him as to the 
** very IbnHed" character of his library. 

In drawing out our analysis of this well-timed and useful liistory, 
we will occasionally allude to these references, some of which will be 
found, wc will venture to say, a very singular treat to the critical 
theologian. The public have of late been so much occupied by 
reflections on the high controversy so long pending between the 
Catholic and the Anti-Catholic,—a controversy which, ancient as it is, 
still retains its interest and importance,—that without indulging in any 
preliminary remarks, we will proceed at once, and endeavour to reduce 
our observations into as brief a form as possible, not forgetting, while 
we consult the patience of the reader, that wx have a duty to perform 
to the voluminous writer. 

In an elaborate Introduction to his History of the Reformation, after 
observing upon the motives which have led to his labours, and In's 
endeavours to “ correct the known errors of preceding writers,” to 

bring scattered facts together, and to illustrate particu'ar subjects,” 
to enable intelligent Englishmen to form an opinion as to how far the 
reformers laid the foundations of their country's moral, intellectual, 
and political superiority(in which endeavour we think Mr. Soamos 
has abundantly succeeded;) our author proceeds to a brief review of 
the Roman Christians under the pagan emperors; the importance of 
their bishops, and the distinguished place they occupied among the 
Roman aristocracy. I'hc natural conscquenco of this was, a deep 
impression on the minds of the provincial Christians, of the ** metro¬ 
politan prelate’s power and station.” During the reign of Constantine 
the government of the Church was modelled according to the civil 
arrangement of the Roman empire; and it is clearly shewn, that the 
patriarchal dignity (the title of patriarch, according to Cave's Disscr- 
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tation, being borrowed from the Jews) was an important advantage to 
u powerful and opulent prolate whose master resided at a distance. 
In 364, the division of the Roman empire between Valentinian and 
Valens,—in 404, the transfer of the imperial court to Ravenna,—the 
consequent dominion at Rome of her bishop, the mdst distinguished 
of her inhabitants, while the northern barbarians, becoming sensible 
of his influence, embraced Christianity, and cultivated his friendship, 
all these circumstances concurred to consolidate the greatness of the 
papal see. The strides made under imperial patronage towards an 
universal primacy, by the patriarchs of Constantinople, served in the 
end to extend tlic influence of the Roman bishops. I'he disjiutes 
consequent upon this encroachment led to the appointment of an 
(ecumenical or universal bishop, and drew forth angry invectives from 
Pelagius and Gregory the great; though the successor to Gregory 
accepted the title which had been deemed so presumptuous in a rival.” 
'J'hese circumstances are severally mentioned by Mr. Soames, as 
illustrative of the growing grandeur of the Roman see ; and they are 
severally supported by ample quotations from the Decline and Fall, 
Mosheim, Cave, I'abcr, and Bingham's Christian Antiquities. We 
would gladly follow the author through his able Introduction, tracking 
the ])rogress of pa]>ncy tlirough the middle ages, the dark times 
succeeding those of Charlemagne, until we arrive at the origin of 
opposition in the eleventh century—an opposition which has continued 
uninterruptedly to our own days. The interesting allusions, also, to 
the Waldcnses in their Aljunc retreats,— the jealousy with which the 
Church of Rome watched tlic movements of that venerable comma- 
iidy,— the copious notes witli which Mr. Soames enriches this part of 
his Introduction, (p, 54—56,)—the passing commentary upon Wick- 
liffb,—the Lollards,— the biiath and character of Luther,—and, under 
his labours, and the blessing of a considerate heaven, the commencing 
day of Reformation;—these, as they arc comparatively commented 
upon, well deserve a more deliberate notice than we have space to 
bestow upon them. But wc cannot close our remarks on the Intro¬ 
duction without recommending the reader’s especial attention to the 
note (p. 125) upon the “ irresistible invectives he (Luther) thundered 
figainst the ruinous folly of trusting to papal pardons, as the means of 
escaping from any thing beyond canonical penances.” Mr. Soames, 
in this note, quotes largely from Gerdcs, Guicciardini, Hume, Dossuet, 
Milner, Sleidan, Robertson, &c. &c. The effects of the Reformation 
upon the Romish church, struggling in vain to recover the ground 
they had lost,—their unchanged political pretensions, still allowed to 
occupy their ancient places among the authentic documents of the 
P^P^c^y^ Are remarked upon in a sensible and satisfactory manner by 
the autiiort 
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We now come to the progress of the Reformation under Henry VIII. 
Mr. Soames argues from the ininlerous publications for heresy, insti¬ 
tuted in the first part of Henry's reign, that the party hostile to the 
church was extensively spread throughout the country. 

At intervals some holy and undaunted spirit was freed from its earthly prison^ 
amidst the horrors of the gloomy pyre; and commonly were seen those, who, 
not having dared to encounter the agonizing escape from life, had abjured their 
opinions, were branded on the cheek, and forced to bear about a badge.—P. 158, 

The writings and conversation of Erasmus, had, however, contri¬ 
buted not a little to influence the minds of Englishmen; ^nd among 
those who prepared the way for the Reformation, Dr. John Colet 
was conspicuous, devoting his ample fortune to the endowment of 
schools, and the introduction into his cathedral of scholars of un¬ 
questionable information. — (K7iig/it's Life of Cokt.) A note here 
awards to St. Paul’s School the honour of having taken the lead, 
among places of elementary education, in solidly preparing the 
public mind for the Reformation.” Sacred literature now obtained a 
footing in either university. Among the students at Cambridge, the 
exemplary Hugh Latimer laid the foundation of his future fame 
under the reader in divinity, in 1521. Naw% also,! began the importa¬ 
tion of Lutheran hooks, and a daily growing disposition for tlie new 
opinions. The circumstances under which Henry ascended his throne, 
and his violent and imperious temper, tended to increase the authority 
of a sovereign but moderately fettered by constitutional restraints : hi*s 
foreign influence also was greater than had been hitherto known 
in Europe. Had be been so disposed, he might at a word have 
altered the national religion; but he was attached to the Roman see, 
and Wolsey was his counsellor. Both jjere supporters of Aquinas, 
the Dominican friar, “ the Angelic Doctorf ys\\Qm Luther, to the great 
disgust of the monarch and his minister, had attacked in his ** Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity.” Per sc aut per altum, Henry replied to Lpthcr, in a 
Latin treatise upon the Seven Sacraments,” and dedicated to the 
Pope! So unpromising was the dawn of a reign destined to shed 
so many and so great blessings upon England. The marriage of 
Henry with his brother's widow—the unprincipled measures to which 
he had Recourse to dispossess himself of Catherine on his growing 
passion for Anne Boleyn—the disgrace of Wolsey, and Henry's rupture 
with the Pope, come not within the province* of our review, save as 
they led to results that materially prospered the work of Reformation 
in the country. The reader must, however, be cautioned to pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the eloquent digression upon Cranmer, “ to whose 
advice and labours Englishmen owe the Beformation of their national 
church.” Wolsey’s disgrace and death gave the first blofv to Ro- 
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manisin^ one principal opposition to Henry’s projected marriage was 
removed, tlic monarch now directed his whole attention to the 
** beautiful object of his affections.” In the meantime, the celebrated 
Protest was given in by certain individuals among the members of the 
diet at Spire. This protest was signed by the Elector of Saxony, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Dukes of Brunswick, Lunenburg, 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the Prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
imperial cities.” Among these celebrated names, a British protestant, 
observes Mr. Soames, “ recognizes with honest pride that of a prince, 
whose descendants occupy the throne of his native land, so long the 
home of ^und religion, manly intelligence, and rational freedom.” 
F>iipst, Duke of Brunswick, attended the lectures of Luther, and his 
generous spirit readily imbibed the enlightened Views of that great 
Keforiner” (p. 323.) In treating upon the Eucharistic controversy,'Mr. 
Soames makes some valuable comments ; and the notes on this subject 
are, as usual, extremely to the point. It would seem that Cranmer’s 
residence abroad, tliough it confirmed his alienation from the catholic 
principles in which he had been reared, fixed him a believer in the 
doctrine of trnnsubstantiation. 

At length, Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleynwas solemnized, and 
that with Catherine of Arragon annulled. Cranmer was now Arch- 
.bishop of Canterbury, and in the chapel of St. Stephen had made 
his extraordinary Protest, a copy of which is given in a luminous note, 
(]K 364), in which, in our opinion, the Archbishop is satisfactorily 
acquitted of the dissimulation with wliich he lias been so unsparingly 
charged. In tlie judgment of an impartial posterity, he will not be so 
readily absolved of the intemperate zeal with which he urged the king’s 
divorce, and accelerated his forbidden marriage.—(p. 388.) Five days 
were suflicient for the important work of dethroning one queen, 
marrying and crowning a second, and w'ell nigh christening the 
princess of the last. Nor do we think tliat tliis subservience of justice 
and morality to policy, should have been passed over in silence by the 
faithful historian. Mr. Soames styles the young Elizabeth, the child 
of tlie Reformation.” 

The Pope's authority in England was now abolished, and the foreign 
authority so long allowed to interfere in her domestic affairs constitu¬ 
tionally disclaimed. The oath was administered to maintaivi the new 
order of succession, and, after some hesitation, was taken through¬ 
out the country. I^lAre refused it, and resigned the seals. Bishop 
Fisher followed the example of Sir 'fhomas More. But the fact that 
courts the attention of the theological reader, and is indeed most 
interesting to every disciple of Christianity, as the effectual blow to 
the pretensions of the Romish Church, and a perpetual evidence 
of Its Msc interpretations, was the translation of the Scriptures. 
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The reasoning on this event will be found extremely conclusive.— 
(p. ^00 to the end of the volume.) To select a sufficient portion 
of it to do justice to the author, would swell this article to an undue 
length. 

The outward forms of the Roman worship were, however, still 
maintained, though the principles of the Papal church had been dis¬ 
claimed. The complete triumph of the Protestant religion was 
impeded by the prejudices of the monarch and the artifices of party. 
Henry manifested great anxiety for reconciliation with Rome, and com¬ 
municated with the French monarch on the subject. Cranmer’s speech 
on the subject of general councils is given, with a very appbsite note 
to make it appear that St. Peter was never at Rome. Held high in 
estimation as Cranmer was by the King, important ecclesiastical inno¬ 
vations were anticipated from this declaration of his sentiments. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham, 
bound themselves to persevere in renouncing the authority of the 
Pope in England. Mr, Soames here well observes, upon the after 
conduct of Gardiner and Tunstall, under Queen Mary,— 

Nothing can shew more clearly tlie demoralizing and antichristian operations 
of Popery than such melancholy examples. Surely no sciious and rational 
man would venture to fly in the face of such an engagement, voluntarily taken, 
unless he had been deluded into a notion, that there exists a power upon earih 
com])ecent to absolve men from every obligation however sucred. 

The execution of Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher, was followed 
by the King's excommunication. The hopes that had been indulged 
in either court of a reconciliation w'ere now completely crushed. On 
the dOth of August, \535, the bull was issued,—Henry cited to appear 
at Rome in ninety days, (see the note on this measure,) and the alle¬ 
giance of his subjects dissolved. J ho French King made jircparations 
for invading the excommunicated monarch, and the infatuation of thC 
Papal court urged the King into a line of policy favourable to the 
cause of reformation. In the same year, Latimer and Sliaxton were 
consecrated, and an English Primer published with a patent of privi¬ 
lege. The Romish errors were exposed, and a considerable in)preasion 
made upon men of intelligence and worth. 

The death of Catharine of Arragon, (and her last sufferings arc feel- 
ingly described,) was followed by a growing distaste on the part of the 
inconstanf Henry for his Queen. This is attributed by some to the 
levity she displayed on this occasion of Catherine’s death,—by others, 
witli greater probability, to his dawning passion* (we will not call it 
fouc) for Jane Seymour. A new and ineffectual cHbit was made by 
tlie French King to negociatc with Henry,—his mode of trcatiiur the 
Pouiiir caused Ins answer to be disregarded, and the negotiation was 
abruptly broken off. 1 his was followed, however, in the year, 
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by an overture from the Pope, who had liopcs from the Queen’s impri¬ 
sonment, (for she was now suffering in her turn,) that he might regain 
his ascendancy over England ;—this overture completely failed;—and 
the Pope imme'diately returned to his favourite measures of intrigue,— 
sent to the Scottish King a splendid consecrated svCord, and endea¬ 
voured to engage the cooperation of Francis. A new parliament was 
now called, and occupied in debates upon the succession; and an act 
was eventually passed limiting the succession to the issue of the king’s 
marriage with Jane Seymour, or any future queen,—the former mar¬ 
riages being declared null and void. But this parliament also did much 
to obliterate all remains of papal authority. 

In 1537, the Authorized hmglish Bible was published. We pass 
over much that is interesting in this interval, to notice the more pro¬ 
minent circumstances that led onwards to the Reformation, having 
already extended this article much beyond our original intention. The 
Bible was pnhlislied under the patronage of Cranmer,—“ Englishmen 
were thus protected in the exercise of their right to consult the un¬ 
doubted word of God.” Coverdalc, the proto-martyr in the Marian 
persecution, was the supposed editor. Some part of the translation, 
our aiitlior informs us, was that of Tyndale—probably the New Testa¬ 
ment. The royal licence for its circulation was duly recorded in the 
title page; and no artifice could avail to repress a general desire for 
the possession of this improved edition of the Sacred Volume.” The 
hopes of the Protestant party were further confirmed by the birth of 
a male Itcir to the crown, though the joy of the nation was much qua¬ 
lified by the dcatli of the Queen. Mr. Soames would fain have us 
understand that the royal widower participated in the national afflic¬ 
tion, Siihscquent events too truly tell that his grief was dissembled, 
lie was, however, politic eqoiigh to appear outwardly to feel the loss. 
The name of Edward was given to the young prince; and Cranmer, 
Norfolk, and the I.ady Mary, were the sponsors on the occasion. 

In the late insurrections, occasioned by tlie suppression of the 
smaller monasteries, the latter had manifested a most determined 
hostility towards the government. Reformers reasoned, that so long 
as monasteries continued, popery could never be extirpated. 'J'here 
is no doubt that Henry bad some motive beyond that of prospering the 
Reformation in awing these rebellious orders into submission. “ He 
probably had an eye to the replenishing of his exchequer from the 
confiscation of the conventual property.”—Be this as it may, the work 
of suppression went on, and the enfeebled state of the monasteries 
rendered tlicir opposition of none effect. Some curious particulars 
are given (p. 261), of the credulity of the English regarding these 
monasteries, for which we regret we cannot afford room. The reader 
is refet^iff to the note on these contemptible impositions in page 264. 
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Monachism was completely overtlirown; and an annual income, ac¬ 
cording to Lord Herbert, of lGi,100/. placed at Henry's disposal. 
It is no marvel that the sensual Henry was so bent on the dissolution 
of this order! We cannot forbaar from directing the attention of every 
reader to the beautiful reflections upon the barbarous havoc committed 
at the dissolution among the splendid triumphs of ancient English 
architecture. New bishoprics were erected, and thus the influence 
of the Church in parliament was preserved. It will be readily believed, 
that the papal court was not pacified by these outrages upon its autho- 
fity. The rage of the Pontift' knew no bounds- The excommuni¬ 
cating bull was more form^ly promiilgcd; but the artibl Pontiff 
mingled with his rage his wonted measures of intrigue. Negotiating 
with the Kings of France and Scotland, lie designated Henry as 
a heretic, a schismatic, a manifest adulterer, a public murderer, and 
a rebel convicted of high treason against the Pope, liis Lord.”’ But all 
this made for the good cause,—men read their Bible more,—clergy¬ 
men were ordered to teach the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Decalogue in English, and the people diverted from a reliance upon 
pilgrimages, relics, counting beads, Src.—In short,an im[x>rtant progress 
was now made, but not destined to be of long duration; a fickle king 
soon disconcerted the able measures and untired zeal of Cranmer. 
The Romanists gained an ascendancy in the royal councils, that not 
even the union of such men as Cromwell, Latimer, and Shaxton could 
gainsay. An unfortunate dispute between Cranmer and ?^haxton 
tended greatly to prejudice the cause they had all at heart. 

We pass over the interval from this time to the decline of the re¬ 
forming influence, in 1545, an interval fruitful of cruelty and crime in 
Henry, of danger and growing dislike to his minister, and consequently 
of despair to the cause of pure religion. The King was now occupied 
by a war with France, and the state of foreign politics formed a powerful 
counterpoise to the influence of the English Reformers. The appoint¬ 
ment of a new Chancellor lessened this influence considerably; and 
the death of Suffolk, a reformer, added to the difficulty. Henry’s 
increasing infirmities gave abundant cause for conjecture to the friends 
of reformation, as to what might be the fate of the good cause under 
a new' king’s dominion, should those sufferings terminate abruptly. 
He was now again a protestant; the incessant intrigues of the oppos¬ 
ing party had thoroughly disgusted him. As the King’s death 
approached, both parties grew anxious in thci extreme; but it is a 
gratifying reflection that Cranmer was with him m his last moments. 
Nor have we reason to doubt the fact, that he died a confirmed 


believer in the doctrines of the Reformation. ^ 

As to the assertion, that the brightest distinction in Hedy's reign 
was his determined resolution in maintaining the exchi8iv|j|rjght of 
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God’s .undoubted vord to be the religious instructor of the rational 
creation;”—that *he delivered England from the evil of monastic 
institj^^fonswe go all the way witli Mr. Soanies; but we question 
the motives that dictated the support MF the first and the suppression 
of the second. Not even the upholding of so glorious a cause, and the 
emancipation of his country from the galling thraldom of Popery, must 
be permitted to atone for his cruel, heartless, and sensual excesses. 
Mr. Soames’ expression is not sufficiently strong, that Henry was 
“ culpablehis excesses were disgraceful, disgusting, a vioLation of laws 
both divine and human, of the God whose faith he defended, of man 
whose evetlasiing happiness he affecte^o be so anxious to secure. 
His example vitiated liis precept; nor can a “ good understanding,” an 
** application to business,” nor ** iinimpeached yncerity,” “ counter¬ 
balance” the more than “ vanity, hastiness, profusion, and sensuality^* 
(how much of crime may be involved in that one word!) “ which 
blemished his memorable career.” 

Mr. Soames has our best thanks for his valuable work. Wc repeat 
our prediction, that he will be classed among our established historians. 
It is a work that displays extensive reading and considerable research. 
His heart is evidently in the cause; and his language, always good, 
and sometimes eloquent, proves that he writes " ciirrente calamo,” if 
the speed with which he prepares his multi-paged volumes did not 
sufficiently attest that fact. We hope to notice his third volume before 
the fourth appears. 

Art, If .—A Sermon^ preached at Bombay^ on Whitsunday^ May 22d; 
at Colombo^ Sejilember 18<A; and at Calcutta^ on Advent Sunday^ 
November 27, 1825; m aid of (he Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, By the Right Rev, 
Reginald Heder, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcntta, Sold by 
llivingtons, London, 

The Glory of the Church tn iis Extension to Heathen Lands^ 
A Sermon^ preached in aid of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Paris^ at St, George's Churchy 
Madras, By Thomas Robinson, M.A. Domestic Chaplain to the 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, London: Rivingtons, 1827. 

Every relique of Bishop Heber is precious! and doubly precious, 
when it has any connexion with the Society fbr the Propagation of the 
Gospel. W'e, thcrefofe, gladl/introduce to the public notice another 
monument of his zealous attachment to that Institution, which now, 
we hop^ is beginning to occupy a space, in the eye of the English 
people, sjjjpewbat proportioned to the magnitude and sacredness of its 
designs. Anxious as we are, at all times, to join in claiming for tbose 
designsVhe assistance and the prayers of Christian men, we are, of 
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courscj most signally delighted with an opportunitv of repeating the 
invitation, in the language of departed genius and holiness* 

The above Sernitm of Bishop Hcber has been published,* as we 
learn from a prefixed advertistment, agreeably to a promise made by 
his Lordship to the several Archidiaconal Committees formed upon its 
delivery. It was preached at Bombay, at Colombo, and at Calcutta. 
It was to have been preached at Madras; but the voice which was to 
give it utterance was silenced for ever by Him who can make either 
life or death to praise him! 

The text is from Actsii. 38,39: “The promise is unto you and 
unto your children, and to that are afar off, even as rrtiny as the 
Lord our God shall calland it appears to be the peculiar object of 
the preacher to impress on his hearers the “ diffusive and universal 
character of the revelation of God’s will through his Son, the interest 
which every nation under heaven possesses in the Christian covenant, 
and the obligation which rests on every believer to assist and forward, 
in his station, and according to his ability, the extension of that know¬ 
ledge, whereby he is himself made wise unto salvation; the communi¬ 
cation of those spiritual riches which he himself has received so 
freely.”—P. 2, 

After dwelling, for some time, solemnly and impressively on the 
duty above described, the preacher proceeds to encounter the gain- 
sayers. And the first objection that offers itself comes from a quarter 
which lowers darkly and angrily upon all exertions for the diffusion of 
heavenly truth, and discourages the advocates of every such enter¬ 
prise, by the cold and scornful question, “ What is Truth?" adding, 
that “ if God were really displeased vrith the varieties of religious faith 
which exist among mankind, or if he were really so desirous as we 
suppose him to be for the universal adoption of any one religious 
system, he has means in his hand for at once accomplishing his pur¬ 
pose, without waiting for the tardy feet of those agents, whose office 
it is to bear the good tidings of salvation.”—P. 7. 

This objection, the Bishop observes, is alike unfortunate in the facts 
which it assumes, and the arguments which it founds on them. The 
prophetic Scriptures point, indeed, to the final triumph of the gospel, 
but never intimate its immediate reception or rapid progress. On the 
contrary, all the figures employed to illustrate its advancement, indi¬ 
cate very clearly that its march will be slow and painful, and that 
many generations of offence, of dissension, and even of apostasy, were 
to intervene before the tabernacle of God could be finally and triumph¬ 
antly erected. See pp. 8, 9. 

But if the progress of truth has been slow, it has not bee^so tardy 
as its enemies have represented.^ According, to the most accurate 
estimate, those who at present are called by the name of Chtist may 
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be reckoned ^ 200 millions, or a fourth part of tlie human race; and 
within thesedimits are included the most improved and improving 
portion of mankind, the most powerful, the n^st wealthy, and the 
most intelligent. To them the Old World is in^ediately or indirectly 
tributary, while the New World presents to them an* almost boundless 
field for the occupation of a believing posterity, (p. 9—11.) The only 
legitimate effect, therefore, of the partial dominion of Christianity on 
the hearts and minds of Christians, sliould be, not impatience or 
despondency, but more ardent exertion and more exalted zeal. p. 12. 

But, by another class of adversaries it has been urged, that for such 
exertions'V’e have ample scope at honie,^and that the almost heathenish 
condition of many parts of Christendom are a reproach to the waste of 


our missionary energies on a race with whom we have no concern; a 
race, too, who may meet the intrusion with resentment and opposition, 
imminently formidable to the stability of our eastern empire.—P. 18. 

Objections of this nature the Bisliop shews to be worthless, because, 
if admitted, they would establish too much. To say that the progress 
of God's kingdom is to be suspended so long as an unbelieving rem¬ 
nant is to be found in Christian lands, is to maintain a principle which 
would have confined the Apostles to the first scene of their labours,' 
and intercepted the light of the gospel from the rest of the world. 
Besides, with what semblance of righteousness or humanity can we 
shut out from our regards the native millions of Hindostan, by the 
sweat of whose brow we are enriched, and who are always ready to 
shed their hearts’ blood for our defence and our glory? It is impos¬ 
sible, without indignation, to hear those patient, and brave, and 
faithful men, otherwise spoken of than as friends and countrymen. 
England has now made India part of herself; and right dear in her 
sight sliould be the souls^and bodies of that portion of her people. 
And then, if we must hear of danger, what danger, we ask, is to be 
apprehended from a system of instruction like that which is now in a 
steady course of application; 

A system (as the Bishop justly observes) studiously distinguished from and 
unconnected witii Government, yet studiously kept within those limits of pr^ 
dence nnd moderation wliich a wi^e and liberal government has prescribed; a 
system which, while it offers our faith to the acceptance of the heathen, on the 
ground of its Spiritual blessings, disqualifies no man on account 8f his contrary 
* opinions from any civil or political advantage; a system which, by the com¬ 
munication of general insir iction and general morality, imparts to them a 
knowledge and feeling, which, whether they become Christians or no, must be 
highly valuable to them ,* a system which puts them in fair possession of the 
evidences of our creed*, leaving it to themselves and their own unbiassed choice 
to determine between light and darkness; in such a system, so long as it is 
steadily adhered to, and patiently and wisely pursued, there is not, there 
cannot bo^angcr. 

They a^ their own learned men wholre our teachers, our correctors of the 
press, our fellow-labourers in the work of instruction; they are their own 
countrymen, yea, and they themselves who are benefited by the large expendi- 
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ture which our system occasions amongst them; and even our missionaries^ as 
associating with them more, and speaking their language bvttc^ and occupying 
themselves with their concerns, and the promotion of their rearor apprehended 
interests, are, (I have r^son to believe, by what I have myself seen and heard 
in no inconsiderable of India,) among the most popular Europeans who 
arc to be found in their respective neighbourhoods. Yea more, 1 have had 
the happiness of witnessing, both in the number of converts whic)t have already 
been made in Hindustan, in the general good conduct of those converts, and 
in the good terms on uhich they in general appear to live with their gentile 
neighbours, both how much good may be done, and how little offence will be 
occasioned by a course of well-meant and well-directed efforts to enlighten the 
inhabitants of India.—P. 21—23. 

To this might be added, wliat has often been urged with unquestion¬ 
able truth, that an extended regard for the best interests 6f the rest 
of mankind, generally indicates an active spirit of philanthropy and 
piety at home. And, on the other hand, when the moral and spiritual 
improvement of our remote dependencies arc forgotten, we may rea¬ 
sonably expect a very languid attention to the same great objects in 
our own country. 

The Bishop concludes, by urgently impressing on all faithful mem¬ 
bers of the English Church this consideration, that on their support 
and munihcenco the institutions of that Church have a paramount 
claim beyond those of any other sect or society; and this leads to an 
animated appeal in behalf of the Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of Bishop’s College, to which that Society 
is the chief contributor* We hope there arc not many hearts prepared 
to repel a suit which is preferred in such language as the following: 

And, as you desire Uie glory ofX>ud, and that the truth of his Son sliould be 
made known to every creature under heaven; as you covet the happiness of 
mankind, and that innocent blood should be no longer shed amongst us; as 
you long for (he salvation of souls, and that tho.se who serve and love you here 
should feel a yet purer and stronger affection for you in Paradise; as you love 
your own souls, and would manifest the sincerity of your grateful faith in that 
Saviour by wliom you are redeemed, I exhort, I advise, 1 entreat, yea, in the 
name of my master and yours, in the name of Jesus, Son of God Most High, 1 
demand, in this cause, your assistance and your offering-s. 

The Son of God, indeed, must reign, be the people never so unoiiet! The 
gospel will finally triumph, let us neglect or oppose it as we may l Hut woe 
be, in that day of God’s power, to those who have set themselves against his 
church's infant weakness! and woe be to those minor or more timid sinners 
who I'.ave not lent their hand to his harvest! Curse ye Meroz, said the angel 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitors thereof, bccause^hey went not 
forth to the help of the Lord, to tlie help of the Lord against the mighty!” But^ 
of you, my brethren, I am persuaded belter things; and both as knowing your 
liberality, and as desiring that your bounty may be made beneticial to your 
own souls and to those interests which you seek to forward, let me intreat you 
to devote those good works to God and his Son alone; by a lively faith, by a 
more excellent repentance, by a fervent prayer—that while you build an ark 
for others, you may not yourselves be shut forth and perish—and by a partici¬ 
pation, let me add, in the blessed body and blood of Ilim by whose tneril alone 
we. obtain, either that our alms-deedur prayers can be remembered hr accepted 
before his Father.—P. 26—28. 

These words close an address in all respects worthy of the apostolic 
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zeal and exalte^ talents of Bishop Heber* His faithful servant and 
friend took up the cause after his decease. The Sermon of Mr. 
Robinson was delivered in the pulpit, which hi||master was to have 
occupied at Madras, and in support of the same institution. When 
the Indian Church was deprived of its loved and honoured Prelate, 
and the Incorporated Society of its powerful and unwearied advocate, 
the melancholy duty of the last public appeal devolved on his Cliap- 
lain.” He has discharged that duty in a manner which his lamented 
Diocesan would have witnessed with pride and delight. He addresses 
himself, in succession, to all the objections raised up against mis¬ 
sionary labburs by false friends or avowed enemies; and he power¬ 
fully enforces the claims for which, in that very place, the voice of the 
departed Bishop was to have been raised. We are fearful of exhausting 
the patience of our readers, by the iteration of arguments and motives 
which, however eloquently urged, are beginning, we hope and trust, 
to lose the attraction of novelty! We must, therefore, confine our 
extracts to the concluding portion of this address, which relates more 
immediately to the views and designs of Bishop Heber, and wliicli 
teaches us the way in w^hich all who loved and venerated him in his 
life, may best honour his memory, now that he is taken away. Having 
adverted to the immense importance of an Archidiaconal^Committee 
of the Society, for the Presidency of Madras, embracing, as it does, 
the most interesting field of missionary labour, he continues, 

U had been at hrst his (the Bishop’s) intention to have formed the Com¬ 
mittee immediately on his arrival at the Presidency. But he delayed it for two 
reasons; first, that in the course of his soutnern tour he hoped to gain a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the actual state of the native Christians, and the necessities 
of the several missions, and thus be able to speak to you with greater accuracy 
from immediate inspection; the other, that he might have longer opportunities 
of personal intercourse with you, before whom he was to plead their cause, 
and^f.orn the increase of mutual esteem and regard, which would naturally 
have resulted, he might appeal to your liberality with the more confident hope 
of full and abundant success. There was, indeed, but little force in this last 
reason; your love for him would assuredly have been increased by further 
intercourse, hut you did not withhold it from him for a single hour, from the 
time that lie first ministcredNimongst you at this altar. He could not even 
then have pleaded with you in vain. The result of his personal observations is 
a loss never to be repaired, even in that part of his tour which he had already 
accomplished. You can well imagine how invaluable would have been his 
mature and deliberate plans for their wclfaie and revival, when I tell you, that 
upon lliosc Churches, especially of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, he rested with a 
complacency and deliglit which he had felt in no other parts of India, and 
which (from the unobtrusive character of the missionaries themse1\es) he had 
not expected there. • * 

To the means wliich* were in his power for their future good, he directed 
both the feelings of his heart and the energies of his mind with unremitting 
concentration. It were worth a thousand arguments to engage your sympathy 
and co-operation in the same cause, if you could have witnessed the divine 
benevolence and affection of his manneifwhen those native converts flocked 
around him, to receive his blessing, and to pahake from his hands the conse¬ 
crated elements, in those holy mysteries which seemed yet dearer to them, and 
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more Tenerable, when administered by him| whom all alike conspired to lionour, 
and in the language of their native land. Had he been permitted to return to 
this place, to tell you what he liad seen and felt, he would have rejoiced to 
d^^ell on the number^, the order, the devotion of their public congregations, 
and the general superiority of their moral conduct. And, ohi with what 
touching and resistless eloquence would he then have appealed to you in their 
behalf, and commended to your powerful kindness these humlNbst and poorest 
of his dock! With what earnestness would he have charged you, by the love 
you bear to the Saviour of your souls, by your gratitude to that blessed Spirit, 
(through whose sanctifying power alone the sacrifice of your own faith can be 
accepted) not to cease in your labours of love, till the knowledge of that Saviour 
is extended to all for whom he died, and the light of that Holy Spirit is diffused, 
like the light of hea\en, over all the kingdoms of the earth. Could he now 
speak to you from the resting-place of the tomb, or rather frotk that blessed 
world whence, enthroned in imperfect and intermediate happiness, he looks 
down on these holy assemblies of the Churches which he loved,—this would 
be his earnest and affectionate appeal: I.et not the cause of jour Master's 
kingdom be the less dear to you because 1 was not again permitted to challenge 
for it, in Ilis behalf, your allegiance and support. You repaid my love, wliile 
1 was among you, with all duti^l and affectionate observance; you cherish my 
memory, now that I am removed from you for ever. I ask from you this proof 
of your love, that you would impart to others, by means best suited to that 
end, the blessings you yourselves enjoy—and let your wealth, yom influence, 
and your prayers, be cheerfully directed to lliis object, that the iron/ tf the Lord 
may hare free courte and be glorified, even as it is u’if/i you,*' —F. 20—32. 

The mind which is conversant with the views and reflections pre¬ 
sented these two Sermons, muxf become an ardent and zealous 
friend to this Society, of which it may be said (as it was said of the 
first Christian labourers and converts), that it is unknown, and yet well 
known; unknown even now to multitudes, whose hearts are warm 
with Christian zeal and liberality, and yet known and illiKstrious 
throughout the world by the good it has effected in every ([uartcc of 
the globe, with means calamitously disproportioned to its purposes. 
Hitherto it has advanced its pretensions with a sobriety and reserve, 
which, perhaps, are not altogether alienrfrom the saeredness anc^the 
solemnity of the cause to which it is devoted. But the time is now 
come, when the wisdom which gave birth to this establishment must 
be earnestly, and almost passionately, justified of her children. They 
must cry aloud, and spare not: without 'tasting an evil eye on the 
splendid revenues of other institutions, it is yet their duty to protest 
loudly, incessantly, and vehemently, against the national disgrace of 
suffering the Society for Propagating the Gospel to languisli upon an 
income of only six thousand pounds a year! 


Abt. III.— Friendly Adoxvc on the Management and Education of 
Children^ addressed to Parents of the middle and labouring classes of 
Society, Third Edition. London: Hatchard, 18^5, pp. 104. 

Ws are often invited to be present at charity sermons for schools. 

Aikl as often as the invitation comes, do we bethink ourselves of what 

* 
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these sermons commonly are, and what, we presume to say it, they 
ought to be. We dislike the parade and display, fine singing, and 
protracted service.* We think the public effect of schools is made too' 
much of, and the domestic effect of them neglected. We would that 
the charity sermon should be an occasion for calling the parents of the 
children togeH^er, and addressing them with sonje homely and.useful 
truths. That this is very possible to be effected without impairing the 
collection to be made for the charity, the following fact will attest. 
A clergyman, not long since, on one of these occasions, addressed a 
few words to the parents of the children; he reminded them, “ the. 
sermon is for the benefit of your children,”—he requested them all 
“ to be presentand, with many other simple words, added the 
following; 

III the next place, it is my duty to tell you, I have long obser\ed, with great 
sorrow, that the good learnt in these schools is undone by the evil learnt out of 
them. Schools never can an-iwer ilieir real end, till parents let their children 
see at home what ihi'y read of at school, and lead them, by their own example, 
to practise uhat they liave been taught. The true use of education is not to 
make us learned in tlie eyes of men, but pleasing in the sight of God. It will 
do little for your cluldrcn to enable them to do well in this world for a few 
years, unless tliey are also made fit to obtain happiness in the next world, which 
will last for ever. 1 entreat you, therefore, not to send them to school merely 
that they fnay get higher wages by knowing how to read and write; but send 
them to learn godliness, honesty, and obedienc#. 

The consequence was, that the seats for the poor were crowded to 
excess,—a general satisfaction was expressed that the poor took so 
much interest in the schools,—the collection was good,—and some of 
the poor candidly confessed, that they had not for years before visited 
thediouse of God. 

We make no apology for tluis, apparently, wandering from the path. 
These remarks arc exactly in accordance with the spirit of an interesting 
littl# work, which we stronJ;ly recommend to public notice. The 
design of “ Friendly Advice” is to carry education further than the 
school-room, and to make home what home ought to be, be it ever so 
homely, 'rhis little book is calculated to effect all, and more than all 
which wc propose as the desired consequence of a charity sermon for 
schools. It is the result, we arc persuaded, of much observation and 
thought exercised on the lower ranks of life. Were we desired to 
describe it, wc should say, it was a happy and practical illustration of 
a reflection made by Bishop Butler. Anal. P. I. ch. v, p. 117. “ It is 
not distinctly attended to by every one, that the occasion which human 
creatures have for discipline, to improve in them this character of 
virtue and piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess in the 
passions, by indulgence and habits of vice.” This is very ably and 
skilfully urged on parents. We shall not make extracts with a view 
to the proof of it, but refer to the work itself; to which, we trust, we 
shall not do injustice by selecting the following passages. 
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Every one, who has had 'much' intercourse with the {)0or, will 

recognize a^homeljr hut faithful picture, and admire the accuracy with 

which it is "drawn. Speaking on the differences which exist between 

parents on the subject of their children:— . 

/ « 

Let them, as they value the interests of their families, conceal the difference 
from their children andesettle it between themselves. If, for example, when a 
father is correcting his son, the mother will exclaim—“ Why can't you let the 
child-alone?—come to mother, Johnny;*'—pr, when the mother is seriously 
reproving him, if the father will interfere—“ I wish you'd hold your tongue; 
you're always at him, poor thing! and he*s no worse, tlmt 1 see, than other 
people's ^children—if parents will thus bring contempt on each other, how 
can they expect from their families respect and submission to t(iat authority 
which they themselves have taught them to despise ? Let fathers conscientiously 
avoid all passionate or extreme severity in the correction of tJteir children, not 
only because it is sinful in itself, but also on this account—that it almost obliges 
a mother to take part with her children against their father; and, which is even 
worse, tempts her to set them the example of deceit and falsehood, in order to 
screen them from the dreaded storm. On the other hand, the mother is bound 
to exalt the just authority of her husband, and she must on no account suffer 
herself, from any false feelings of tenderness, to interfere with that necessary 
discipline which the father may at times be called upon to exercise. 

If parents would gain the respect of their families, they must respect each 
other, and respect themselves; cautiously avoiding whatever may lessen the 
weight of their own authority. But we liave heard a mother in the presence of 
her soDHuake use of expressions of this sort, O Ma'am 1 that boy'tk mind me 
no more than a post." Now mother will speak thus slightingly of herself, 
the boy will not fail to make good her words; he will soon use saucy language; 

. and remember, saucy language is sure to lead on to unruly conduct.—Pp. 5, 6. 

\ 

And again : 

The more a child is humoured when young, the more trouble will he give as 
he advances in age; and this wilt account for those parents that are over- 
indolgent to their children when little, being often the most severe to them 
as they grow older: the mother who gives the little one every thing he cries 
for^ wiU by and by have to strike him to keep his hands from mischief, and to 
make die house quiet. Therefore, when your infant is passionate and hasty at 
the sight of a doll or a cake, do not give it him directly—be calm yourself, 
wait a few moments till his first passion is passed by, endeavour to divert his 
attention, turn him to the picture on the wall—then, wlien he is quiet, if it is 
proper for him, give him the cake or the doll; but if he is old enough, first 
veqiiire him to ask patiently for it. Neither attempt' to snatch aWay the cake 
or doll from an elder child to give it to the baby, for this is unjust, and will teach 
your children to be unjust to each other, Hut^ome people will say —** Ah, 
poor things! we must hamodlr them now, for tney’ll have trouble enough by 
and by.’’ Little do such persons think that this is the surest way to bring open 
themselves and their famihe.s the very troubles they fear.—Pp, 7, 8. 

Eut as Christian Remembrancers, we would rather direct the attention 
of odr readers to some of those excellent observations which are more 
inmediately connected with the religious part of'education. Sect* viii. 

Iturity and decency. 

• < 

» k 

7 • If the mind is once contaminated, it will then be voiy difficult to rme<^ the 
evil; your chief business, therefore, on this point, is to stand on your defence, 
to depend more on prevention than cure, to guard against the ^rsT inroad of 
. corraption. Indecency or unbecomimg behaviour in your duldmn from 
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Lbeir eadiest years, be treated with marks of serious difd^aiure; 
youraelve/to be aouised by an immodest action; reiflepoor il ifalM^ 
and yenture not, by a secret smile, to enconrage thed^ 9f*4srU 

unless destroyed, will speedily bring forth the fruits of vice and 

Sect, ixp p- 64, contains a good exatnple of the affisctionate aitd 
simple style in which the book is written. 

And without any share of learning, can you not in fhe spirit of love bring 
your little ones around you, and tell them of the great and good God ^ho made 
them and lakes care of themeveiy moment? Can you not tell them of their 
merciful Saviour Jesus Christ, who loves liUle children, who came fdto the 
world to bless and to save them and all mankind, and of that Holy Spirit which 
will teach them tn the ^^ecret of the heart, showing them what is wr-onff, aud 
leading them to all that is light ^ As soon as your children understgud there 
js a God, eifdeavour to impress upon their minds that his eye is ever upon 
them, that he is pleased when they are good, and offended when they do wrong. 
Teach them that their nieicitul God and heavenly Father loves them better than 
you can do yourselves, that he has commanded all his children to pray to him, 
and that he who hears the ra\ens cry, will much more listen to the prayers of 
the youngest child, for the sake of Jesus Christ, who himself prays for them. 
At the same time; dwell on the greatness and majesty of God, and enforce the 
utmost seriousness and reverence in approaching him. It is melancholy to bear 
some children hurry over the Lord's Prayer and the Belief, as a sort of charm, 
without understanding either, or distinguishing the one from the other. How 
can we hope that this lip-service will be acceptable in the sight of Him who 
scarcheth tne heart ?—Pp. 64, 65. 

Sect.^. The observations on Scripture Reading are very judicugite 
and useful, particularly pp. 7*5, 71, after the striking quotations front 
the preface to Cranmer’s Bible. The Section on Public Worship 
equal to the general tone of the book; and the Sabbath, (Sect. xU.) 
is admirably enforced by quotations and siories^ which are not cant, 
but simple and authoritative, and followed by some delightful textd". 

From Sect. xiii. on Prayer for Children, we vtrill quote Clothing; we 
regard it as the happiest effort of the whole. Rather the happieBt 
strain^ for there never was effort in writing a passage so simple, so 
affectionate, so chaste and pi»us. There is, throughout the little work^ 
a simplicity and tenderness which does honour to the taste and heart 
which dictated the words. There is great knowledge of human 
nature, tnuch observation, and much reading and reflection, which aya 
so subdued and tempered, that by many they would not be suapectedi 
As* the result, we are loused, instructed^ and improved. And 'to 
what then shall we object ?—to an expression in p. 14 ? It had“better 
have been altered, at tlie expense of the anecdote, though We art 
cautioned that ** the language is objectionable.*' ^ . * 

We know but one solemn objection; and if it be such, it is a grievous 
thing, for it mars the* whole. It is written by a lady* But^ ba 
remembered, it is the misfortune of some arguments to pro^ too 
mucli. We shall not appeal to chairs of professors filled by lames,— 
religion adorned,—and unruly spirits won to wisdoin,—we are con* 
vinced with Burns, > 

VOL. IX. NO. VII. 3 I 
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How many hints and sage advices 
The husband fra’ his wife despises.” 

• 

And we d^pise her not. We commend “ Friendly Advice” to the 
attention of all persons, believe it will render not only ** some 
assistance,” as 'the authoress modestly writes, (p. ii. preface,) but a 
very great deal of assistance to those ... who have not better helps, 
(we have none such to produce,) and whose circumstances must prevent 
an t acquaintance with longer and more finished works of the same 
nature/** 


Art. IV.— Adaptations of Scripture to Family Devotion, London: 

Joseph Capes, 1827. Pp. 117. 

It cannot be denied that the practice of family prayer is attended 
with some difficulties. The members of a household, called from their 
several avocations, too often, it is to be feared, approach the throne of 
grace with minds but iil-prcparcd to participate in the solemn sacrifice. 
And never should it be forgotten, that the value of family devotion 
depends upon the influence it has upon our thoughts and actions; if 
we kneel down with distracted minds, if we yield only unto our Maker 
the service of the lips, wc are, and it is a fearful consideration, harden¬ 
ing our hearts, and habituating ourselves to act deceitfully in his 
presence, who requireth truth in the inward parts. This should lead 
us not to neglect the observance, but so to regulate our families, that 
our common devotion may be a source of light, of blessing and of 
blessedness. Surely there can be but little regularity in that household 
which canntft be gatlicred together once a day at least, to offer their 
common supplications in spirit and in truth. Every one will be able 
to judge what in his own case will best conduce to attain the desired 
end; but there is one particular we ar4 desirous to mention,—that 
the appointed hour be punctually observed; for without this we are 
persuaded all exhortations and all arguments will be vain. We 
'shall also advance towards our object, the heartfelt worship of God, 
by a judicious choice of the subject of our devotions ; and this brings 
U8 to the little work at the head of our ar^de. The author observes 
in his preface: 

The idea which led to the compositinu of this work, was, that a sensible irn- 
proveroent in family devotion would be effected, if the passages md from 
^riplure, as an introduction to the prayers which are to follow, were more inti- 
snately connected with those prayers, and had a tend^ngy not merely to prepare 
dm Imren generally for any devotional exercise, whicti is all that ia usually 


cannot omit this opportunity of cautioning our readers against several ediUona 
siSdits wmk wbldi have been published by different sodeties, witli alterations, of which 
highly dlwqiprove* The genuine edition which we have here noticed, and which Is 
ithe only one wMch we ean recommend, ii published by Hatchard. 
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attempted, but to prepare them for the particular petition*, thanksgivinga, and 
intercessions, meant to be intfoduced. 

The adoption of this plan has many contingent adrantages. One consequence 
is, greater variety. The prevailing custom of repeating the sanoft topics eveiy 
day, in all forms of morning and evening prayer^ with no material change in any 
thing but the language, deprives each form of all specific character, and thus 
communicates a sameness to the whole, by no means lavourabl^o devotion. 

The adaptation of prayers to particular portions of Scripture; has also this 
recommendation, that it causes a greater connexion between the several parts of 
the composition than otherwise can be easily attained. So long as one unioten- 
nipted cWn of ideas is pursued in any prayer, the attention of the hearers may, 
without much difficulty, be sustained; and such a chain will naturally be pursued, 
when either one subject only is attended to, or when at least the links by which 
the ideas are connected in Scripture, are made use of in the prayer. In many 
works of thfk kind, though in other respects of considerable merit, in conse¬ 
quence of the transitions of subject being frequent and abrupt, the assembled 
family, however piously inclined, must hnd some difficulty in following the 
reader: their minds are not properly engaged in one topic before they are 
hurried to another, with which the preceding one had no manner of connexion, 
and which would not naturally have followed in the ordinary association of 
ideas.—P. iii—v. 


This is very sensible and very true: we will now produce an 
example. 

No. X.— God's Mercies a Motive to Sanctification. 

Read the xii, chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

Let us pray. 

O God, our heavenly Father, from whom proceedeth every good and every 
perfect gift, we thine unworthy servants, devoutly grateful for thine unnumbered 
mercies, desire to render thee our humble offering of thanks, and to ask the help 
of thy grace, that we may show forth our thankfulness, not only with our lips, 
but by the sanctification of our lives. 

We bless thee for our creation and preservation; for our health, food, and 
raiment; for protection against dangers, comfort in afflictions^ and all thine 
other mercies in this mortal life; hut above all, for the hope of life eternal, 
through thine inestimable lore in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In gratitude for these unspeak^ible benefits, which deserve in return far warmer 
thanks, and far more devoted services, than it is in our power to render; dispose 
us, we pray thee, to present our souls and bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac¬ 
ceptable to thee, which is our reasonable service. Grant that, instead of being 
conformed to this world, we may be transformed by the renewing of our minds, 
so as to do thy perfect will. 

Incline us to regard each other with undissembled affection; vying with one 
another in love; preferring oBe another in honour. 

Preserve us from idleness, both in temporal and spiritual things, that we may 
not be slothful in business, hut fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Make us joyful in hope of eternal life; patient in affliction, and, though we do 
not at once obtain our desires, persevering in prayer. ^ - 

Dispose us to contribute to the necessities of saints, to show kindness to 
unbelievers, and to sympathize with all; rejoicing with them that rejoice, and 
weeping with them that* weep. 

Suffer not our spiritual gifts to make us think of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think; but teach us to think soberly; knowing that, as members of 
thy church, we are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another. 

Dispose UH all to the performance of our duty in that state of life to which we 
have been respectively called; he that teacheth being diligent in teaching; be 
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that serveth in serving; be that giveth^ giving with simplicity; and he that 
^oweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 

Finally, enable us to bless from the heart them that curse us, and to do good 
to them that hate us, Aot taking vengeance into our own hands, but leaving 
retribution to thee.. If our enemy hunger, dispose us to feed him; if he thirst, 
to give him drink; that, by heaping mercies on his head, we may melt his temper 
into kindness, egd; instead of being overcome of evil, overcome evil with good. 

This we beg for Jesus Christ's sake, our only Advocate and Mediator. 
Amen.—P. 86—91. 

The plan proposed by our author is excellent, and we would 
strongly recommend its adoption ; of the execution, the specimen we 
have given will enable our readers to judge, and for ourselves we can 
say of this manual, that it well deserves our praise. < 


Art. V,— Sermons preached at Christ Churchy Bath^ before the National 

Schools, By the Rev.F, Kilveht, M. A. London: Duncan, 1827. 

Here is a little volume which well deserves a notice in our pages. It 
seems to furnish a happy specimen of what may be done in an attempt 
to address the lower orders, and particularly the children of the lower 
orders, in a manner level to their comprehension. He who writes for 
children must, indeed, forego almost all the ornaments of style; but, 
in general, it will be found that the flow of the language, as well as 
of the thoughts, is natural and easy. And if the vehicle is comroo*- 
dious, the wares it contains arc also good. I'here is in this book a 
simple and sincere exposition of Christian faith and Christian practice, 
in which the leading doctrines are fairly stated, yet so as to appear in 
an intelligible form even to very confined capacities. From a work 
in which there is but little that is striking, it could hardly be expected 
that selections should be given. It may be suflicient to mention the 
two Sermons on Confirmation, that on Gratitude, and that on Filial 
Obedience, as fair specimens. In flne/we may safely recommend 
these Sermons to the attention of those who may be looking out for 
any additional means of spreading the knowledge of the t -uth among 
illiterate people, particularly the young. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHARACTER AND DUTIES OF A CLERGYMAN. 

Mr. Editor.—I n a former number, you ifo^iced, with deserved 
commendation, a Charge lately delivered hy Archdeacon Baylej. 
In perusing this admirable Charge itself, I met with a passage, not 
quot^' by you, witicb contains so eloquent and affecting a picture of 
t^iffiaracter and duties of a Clergyman, that I will not hesitate to 
ew*it for insertion in your pages. 
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The last point to which I shall advert at present is that which 
regards the more personal and ordinary offices qf the Clergy, From 
the low, and almost irreverent, meaning too frequently applied to the 
term * serving a Church,’ it might be supposed that our business begins 
and. ends with the Sabbath, and that the pulpit is the only place for 
teaching Christianity* Such was not the opinion, ndr«uch the prac* 
tice, of St. Paul : ‘ Preach the Word; be instant in season and out of 
season; reprove^ rebuke^ exhort^ rvith all long-suffering and doctrineJ 
Sacerdotal functions, indeed, may seem to belong almost exclusively to- 
the Lord’s day and the Lord's house; but pastoral ministrations are 
applicable to every hour and every cottage. And, therefore, the ordi¬ 
nation vow obliges us to use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the whole, within our cures, as 
need shall require and occasion be given. Now, fn the whole compass 
of duty, there is none of such decided use, or rather, of such imperious 
necessity; none that requires so much delicacy, so muclir^discretion* 

It requires, too, something of that spirit which made the Son of Man 
a friend of Publicans and sinners; which caused the Lord of all to 
minister to the poor, and wash his disciples’ feet. To go about doing 
good, to visit from house to house, not officiously, but kindly, con-' 
versing, in the meekness of wisdom, cheerfully and seriously, main¬ 
taining and setting forward quietness, peace and love; to be * still at 
hand without request,'* in the hour of misfortune and at the couch of 
sickness, strengthening the diseased, binding up the broken-hearted^ 
pouring oil and wine into the wounds of affliction; awakening con¬ 
trition, and teaching the lesson of penitence, faith and hope; some¬ 
times speaking peace to the waves of a troubled conscience, and 
sometimes smoothing the pillow of the dying saint. This it is to 
imitate and obey the great !Shcpherd of the flock; this it is to feed his 
lambs, to know our own, and to be known of them; to make our voice 
heard by the sheep, and to call them all by their names; to preserve , 
them from the scattering of the wolf, to seek those that are lost, and" 
bring again that which was driven away; to lead them into the pas¬ 
tures of Christ, and makc.them lie down by the still streams of living 
waters.” 

Omitting, for I fear to trespass too much upon your pages, some 
eloquent passages in which the Archdeacon sets forth the encourage¬ 
ments of the pious minister, I will pass on to where he speaks of 
what are commonly called the occasional duties of the Clergy* 

** In fact (he observes), the duties, which are styled occasional, are 
constant and universal; they constitute the regular engagement of the 
hand and heart and time of the Clergyman. They call upon him to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep with them that weep; 
in short, they extend to every circumstance of life, and every variety 
of being; they commence with the cradle, and terminate only with the 
grave. It is in seeqeS like these, and by a proper improvement of 
them, that the Pastor must seek, and can seldom fail to gain, in¬ 
fluence; * for where there is due watchfulness and working on one 
side, there will very rarely pe wanting a due love and esteem on the 
otlier.’f By thus condescending to be the servant to the least of his 
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brethren, he will make them feel and understand that he becomes so 
for the sake and in the name of their common Master. Convinced 
that their temporal, their daily and hourly good is an object of his 
affectionate care, they will give a more ready attention and credit to 
his zeal for their eternal welfare/' 

These passages naturally suggest many reflections; and there is one, 
which, though obvious, is so seasonable and just, that I cannot refrain 
from making it. To do this with better eflect, I will use the words* 
of an old writer, with which, I believe, few of your readers will find 
themselves acquainted, substituting only “ charge" for ** book/’ 

** The effect of publishing this charge will be in no mediocrity. It 
will do either exceeding great good to the Clergy, or exceeding much 
prejudice; much good, if it work so upon the Clergy, as e^ectually to 
persuade them to conform to that holy character delineated in this 
charge. Otherwise it will produce much prejudice, by framing so 
perfect anjdea of a curate of souls in the minds of the laity; and 
by erecting such a great expectation and desire, that he who takes 
care of theirSy be exactly such an one as this charge has described: 
Wherein if they be frustrated, all will be sorry, some will murmur 
and rage, others will perhaps forsake their Parish Church, if not the 
Engli^: Deus avertat. 

The portraiture of virtue in general displayed by eloquence is 
very amiable. But perfections proper to any of the three grand 
vocations (especially that of the Clergy, daily attendant on the Holy 
One), the more accurately their character be imprinted in the minds of 
others, the more despicable do they render the professors that want 
them. And the ordinary sort of people, which are the most, will wrest 
the defects of the man upon the profession, and, at the next remove, 
upon the best accomplished professors. 

This consideration gives me the cue, to insert here a most pas* 
sionate request, which I tender to tlie younger Clergy, by the mercies 
of God, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ (of whose eternal 
priesthood they^havc a share), and by the preciousness of their own 
and others' souls, committed to their charge, that they will seriously 
consider whether my last conjecture be/no more probable: if they 
think it so, there will be less need tJ intreat them to forecast, or 
bethink themselves what a stock of learning and j)rudencey the occasions 
of THESE times (conference with sectaries and disputation v jth Papists) 
will require, what an habit of gravity in attire, and of retiredness in 
conversation, is necessary to make a Clergyman exemplary to the 
loose and vain conversation of these days; what an actual degree of 
virtue and godliness it must be that must withstand the incursion of 
profanenesB in this age. And there will be not so much need to 
beseech them to buy fathers, councils, and other good classic* books; 
to mortify the flesh with study, fasting, and prayer; and to do every 
thing becoming a curate of souls: using this chajrge as a looking-gloasi 
to inform them what is decent." 

an. 

- ♦ 

- --- .- 

the Addrew to the Second Edition of George Herbert’s Prietft to the Temple, 
pabllihed In 1071, by Bamsbas Oley. 
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ORIGIN OF PARISHES. 

Parishes, derived from the word Preostscyre^ which signifies the 
precinct of which the priest had the care, or the priestshirCf dif&r in 
size according to the difference in extent of the several drcuits, 
demesnes, or territories,, possessed by the founders of the parish 
church. Originally, the parochia was the diocese or episcopal district 
in which the Bishop and his Clergy lived; and the tithes and oblations 
of religious persons being esteemed holy, and pertaining only to G6d 
and the church, were brought to the Cathedral, the place of residence 
of the Bishop and his Clergy. But when Lords of Manors/and other 
laymen having large possessions, began to erect churches on their 
estates, thf patronage of such churches was vested in the respective 
founders, and, by degrees, the tithes arising from their estates were 
considered as due only to the incumbents of their churches. Thus 
the right of an incumbent to tithes extended only to the possessions 
of his patron, of which he had the spiritual superintendence, t. e. his 
parish. See Mirehouse on Tithes. . 


ON THE MIRACLES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

The question, respecting the duration of Miracles in the primitive 
Church, though not immediately affecting the evidences of opr faith, 
is one of sufficient interest at all times to engage the attention of the 
pious believer; and it has derived additional interest from the clear 
and lucid manner in which the subject has been treated, and the new 
light which has been thrown upon it, by the Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
work on " the ^Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third 
Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian.” After pro¬ 
ducing the important testimony of Tertullian to the wider diffusion of 
the Christian faith in his times, he observes that 

The writings of Tertullian furnish little reason for supposing that the 
preachers of the gospel in his day were indebted for their success to the 
display of those supernatural powers, by which the Apostles and first preachers 
of the gospel were enabled to p\ye their divine commission.—P. 05. 

And he mentions, as the conclusion, to which he was led by a com¬ 
parison of the statements in the Acts of the Apostles with the Fathers 
of the second century, that 

The power of working miracles was not extended beyond the disciples, upon 
whom the Apostles laid their hands. As the number of those disciples 
gradually diminished, the instances of the exercise of these miraculous powers 
became continually less frequent, and ceased entirely at ^he death of the last 
individual upon whom the hands of the Apostles had been laid. That event 
would, in the natural course of things, take place before the middle of the 
second century; at a time when, Christianity having obtained a footing in all 
the provinces of the Ronain empire, the miraculous gifts conferred upon its first 
teacners had pe^formed^heir appropriate office—that of proving to the world that 
a new revelation had been given from heaven. What then would be the effect 
produced upon the minds of the great body of Christians by their gradual 
cessation? Many would not observe, none would be willing to observe it; 
for all must naturally feel reluctant to believe that powers, which had con¬ 
tributed so essentially to the rapid growth of Christianity, had been withdrawn. 
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Tboy who remarked the cessation of miracles would probably persuade them¬ 
selves that it was only temporary, and designed by an all-wise Providence to 
be the prelude to a more abundant effusion oC supernatural gifts upon the ■ 
Church: or. if doubts and misgivings crossed their minds, they woula still-be 
unwilling openly to state a fact, which miglit shake the steadfastness of thlA 
friends, and would certainly be urged by the enemies of the gospel as au 
argument against its divine origin. They would pursue the plan which has 
been pursued by Justin Martyr, Theophitus, Irenseus, &c.; they would have 
recourse to general assertions of the existence of supernatural powers, witbotit 
attempting to produce a spccitic instance of their exercise.* 

The Bishop remarks, in the following paragraph, 

1 collect from passages already cited from the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
power of working miracles was conferred by the hands of the Apostles only, 
and consequently ceased with the last disciples on whom their haims were laid. 

1 perceive in the language of the Fathers, who lived in thf' middle and end of 
the second century, when speaking on this subject, something'which betrays, 
if not a conviction, at least a suspicion, that the power of working miracles 
was withdrawn, combined with a desire to keep up a belief of its continuance 
in the Church. They affirm in general terms, that miracles were performed, 
but rarely venture to produce an instance of a particular miracle, &c. &c. 

In confirmation of these remarks, the Bishop produces some pas¬ 
sages from Tertullian (see pp. 102,103, and note, p. 103), relating to 
the exorcism of daemons, which are the only specific instances which he 
jnentions of the exercise of miraculous powers. But with regard to 
(bese instances, he justly remarks, 

Surel^ if miraculous powers existed in the Church, the writings of Tertullian 
would have supplied some le^s equivocal instances of their exercise. 

And with regard to his general assertion, of the existence of mira¬ 
culous powers in the church, he remarks, in another place, that 

lie casts a doubt upon the accuracy of his own statement, ascribing to 
Christians in general those extraordinary gifts, which even in the days of the 
Apostles, appear to have been confined to them, and to the disciples upon 
whom they laid their hands.-f—Acts vi. 6. (compared with vi. 8. and viii. 6.) 
viii. 17. xix. 6. 

But perhaps the most conclusive arguments against the existence 
of miraculous powers in the church, in the age of Tertullian, are con¬ 
tained in a learned note of his Lordship, p. 100. 

In the Tract de Pudicitia, he (Tertullian) is contending that the Church 
possesses not (be power of pardoning certain offences ; but foreseeing that the 
example of the Apostles, who had pardoned these offences, migl i be objected 
to him, he thus anticipates the objection :—*^Itaque si et ipsos bcatos Apostolos, 
tale aliquid indulsisse constaret, cujus venia a Deo, non ab homine, compe- 
teret, non ex disciplina, sed ex potestate fecisse.*' Ihe meaning is, that the 
Apostles pardonea those offences, not in the ordinaiy oourNC of Church 
discipline, hut by a peculiar power vested in themselves. " Nam et mortuos 
suscitaverant quod*Deus solus: et debiles redintegraverunt quod nemo 
nisi Chriktus|. After a few remarks, he then proceeds,—Exhibe 
igitur et nunc mihi aj>ostolice, prophetica (f. legendum opottolka et 
proj^tika) exempla et (f. n/) agnoscam divinstatem, et vindica tibi 
'deKctorum^ ejusmodi rernittendorum potestatem. Qtt6d si djsciplins soUus 
'9l^cia sorlitus es, nec imperio prxsiaere sed ministerio, quis aut quantus et 
ipdulgere? Qui neque Prophetam ncc Aposlolum exhibena, cure» eavirtutt 
g j0i9t indutgere** It is evident that the whole passage proceeds ou the 

*Pp.87, 98. 90. 
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•uppoiitiou, that the miraculous powers which had been exerted he the 
Prophets and Apostles no jonger subsistedi since if they did substsE the 
individual possessing them, might exercise the apostolic or prophetic privilege 
oTpardoning the offences in question. Again, with reference to the miracle 
of our Lord related in Matthew ix. be remarks,Si Dominus tantam de 
potestatis suae probatione curarit, ut traduceret cogitatus. et ita imperaret 
sanitatem, ne non crederetur posse delicta dimiUere; non licet mihi eandam 
potestatem in aliquo sine iisdem probationibua credere.*’ In the Tract de 
Frescripiione Haereticorum, where Tertullian calls upon the Heretics to declare 
what miracles had been wrought by the founders of their several sects, it is 
worthy of remark, that he does not appeal to any instance of the Ciercise of 
miraculous powers in his own day, c. 30. See also c. 44. Now the Tract de 
Pudicitia was certainly written aAor Tertullian had embraced the opinions of 
Montanus.\ 

With regard to the Tract de Prmscriptione Haereticorum, Allix 
supposes it to have been written after he became a Montanist; the 
Bishop of Lincoln concludes, from internal evidence, that it was written 
before that period,f If the latter supposition be the true one, we 
have the evidence of Tertullian both bejhre and after his embracing 
the opinions of Montanus. If we admit the former^ his testirhony is 
probably more independent, and furnishes an illustration of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s remark in another place, on the value of the 
writings of Tertullian, that 

The value of Tertulliau*s writings to the theological student arises in a ^at 
measure from his errors. When he became a Montanist, he set himself to 
expose what he deemed faulty in the practice and discipline of the Church ; 
thus we are told indirectly what that practice and that discipline were, and we 
obtain infornriation, which but for his secession from the Church, his works 
would scarcely, have supplied.| 

These passages will probably be thought conclusive, as far as 
Tertullian is concerned; but an examination of some of the pas¬ 
sages, whicli are usually alleged to prove the existence of miraculous 
powers in the church, in the second and third centuries, will tend to 
confirm the truth of the Bishop of Lincoln’s observation with regard to 
the Fathers of this period* that they assert generally the existence of 
supernatural powers, withouC^ttempting to produce a specific instance 
of their exercise. 

I shall content myself with referring to some of the passages, which 
are referred to by Dr. Dodwell, in his Second Dissertation on Irenaeus. 

Justin Martyr, in IRs Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, asserts the 
prevalence of the charimataf or miraculous gifts, which then rested 
upon the church, and upon the church only. " Ilopd ydp, ij/iev xul 
vd)' vpOi^tiTiicd ^apiafiard imiv, oS xal ailrol evvUvai d^»cIXerc, 
on nt irdXac ir nS yivet vpiv ovro, cic ^ererc0i;.”§ He says, in ft- 
aubsequent passage, that no more prophets will arise in their nation, 
as was the case of old, which, indeed, you may yourselves see to be the 
case; for, after Him /Le. Christ), no other prophet has arisen among 
you.” And be afterwards asserts tha existence of the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit; " Kal wap* iarXv sol OqXcfoc ical dpsei'ac, 
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yapifrpLara oVo rov 'ryeiJ^aroc rov Beov e^oyrag” We may remark 
that the language of Justin is here very indefinite. He does not say 
whether it was the power of working miracles which was permitted 
to the Christians of his day, or some extraordinary communication of 
the Holy Spirit. If we understand it of the former^ it aHbrds a 
striking proof of the truth of what the Bishop says with regard to the 
Fathers “ asserting generally the existence of miraculous pow’ers, 
without attempting to produce a specific instance of their exercise.” 
And wliat his Lordship remarks with regard to U’ertullian, is true of 
Justin Martyr, that he casts a doubt on the accuracy of his own 
statement, by ascribing to Christians in general those extraordinary 
gifts which, even in the days of the Apostles, appear to have been 
confined to them, and to the disciples upon whom they laid their 
hands. If Dr. Dodwcll could have found any other passages in Justin 
which were more to his purpose than these, it seems probable that he 
would have referred to them; and if Justin had been able to produce 
any distinct evidence of the exercise of miraculous powers in the 
church, it seems natural that either in his Apologies, or in his Dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, he would not have neglected to bring forward a 
testimony so convincing to the enemies of the faith. 

Dr. Dodwcll quotes the testimony of Irenmus to the existence of 
miracles in his day.* Speaking of the pretended miracles of the 
Carpocratians, Valentinians, fire,, he says, “ they cannot give sight to 
the blind, or hearing to the deaf; they cannot expel daemons, or cure 
the infirm, lame, and paralytic;” and then he proceeds, " Tantum 
autem absunt ab eo ut mortuum cxcitent, quemadmodum Dominus 
excitavit, et Apostoli per orationcm, ei in fraternitate s<Bpissime 
propter aliquid necessarium ea qua* esl in quoquo loco Ecclesia universa 
Eedesia postnlante per jejunium ct suppitcaiionem multam reversus 
esl spiriius mortuiy et donatus cst homo orationibus sanctorum, ut ne 
quidem credant hoc in totiim posse fieri.” A learned writer, in a 
contemporary journal (the Christian Observer, Vol. XXVI. p. 396), 
throws a just suspicion on the genuineness of the passage marked in 
italics, which bears every internal evidence of being the interpolation 
of a later period; for in addition to the Improbability of his assertion, 
that the restoration of the dead to life was very frequently granted 
to the prayers of the church, only three instancis of raising the 
dead are recorded even of our Lord himself, only one of St. Peter, 
and one of St. Paul.f If this passage is not genuine, the quotation 
proves nothing at all with regard to the testimony of Irenaeus; and 
with respect to another passage (Irenaeus, Lib. II. 57. p. 188), Irenaeus 
makes the same vague and indefinite assertion as to the existence 
of miraculous powers in the church. With regard to the sentence 
in it, in which he has been supposed to bear testimony to the fact of 
the restoration of the dead to life— ri^ri icdOotg etpapev Kal yexpol 

i^cp6i|9av, »:at irapipeiyay ffi)v tjcavolc — the writer, to 


* Irerueus, £d. Orabc. p. 186. 

t The sense is more complete without it; “ Tantiim autem absunt ab co ut mortuum 
cidtent, quemadmodum Christus exdtavit et Apostoli per orationem, ut ne quidem credant 
hoc in totum poise fieri." 
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whom we have'before referred^ makes the following just and pertinent 
remarks:— 

' That the resurrections from the dead were miracles of a past age, and were 
at that time extinct, appears to be evident from these words. Why did he not 
say they are with us now? He cannot be suspected of understating an 
argument in his favour. Why did he not challenge them toanquire, and name 
persons and places? The reason is plain: they were dead long ago; he is 
appealing to past resurrections, and thereby tacitly acknowledges that there 
were no longer any such things .*—(To be continued.) 



No. 5.—STRICTURES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST.PAUL'S 
• EPISTLES. 

We must now consider Mr, Belsham as an annotator; for he has 
accompanied his version with a considerable body of “ Notes.” In 
the execution of this part of our task, wc feel ourselves perplexed and 
overwhelmed by the multitude of materials; we must content ourselves 
with submitting some general observations. 

It cannot fail to strike every reader, who is conversant with tlie 
writings of theologians, that the prevailing character of the annotations 
is stvERFiciAUTY. Here are no proofs of extensive reading, no ex¬ 
amples of felicitous conjecture, no results of deep research, no specimens 
of philological acuteness, no instances of keen and close reasoning. 
The inode of argument, though positive and dogmatical, is not con¬ 
vincing; and the very paradoxes, which are thickly spread therein, 
are destitute of ingenuity, and, for the most part, of novelty. The 
whole constitutes a dull accumulation of common-place remark, 
sophistical exposition, presumptuous assertion, and school-boy criti¬ 
cism. It is a stream, shallow, thougti confined within narrow banks, 
and, though perpetually flowing, perpetually turbid. Page succeeds 
page in the perusal, without meeting with any thing to please the 
imagination, any thing to enlighten the understanding, any thing to 
warm the heart. The task of perusal is like the toil of the wanderer 
in those sultry and barrer# wastes, where nought of vegetation exists to 
refresh the weary sight, I^witlistanding the pomp and parade of the 
** long personal detail” with which the volumes are ushered into the 
world, and the revision, correction, and improvement, which, we are told 
in the prefixed “ Advertisement,” they have received from the author's 
inaturer reflection, they arc a work of much promise, but, in the 
execution, a feeble attempt to buttress the shattered temple of 
Socinianism. Accustomed to the short and .volatile effusions of the 
Unitarian advocates, the reader may be surprised at^the number and 
size of these volumes; but a closer acquaintance will convince him 
that, in the present case, an extension of bulk is but an extension of 
imbecility. 

Those who aspira to enlighten the religious part of the community, 
are in duty hound to obtain a knowledge of what has been done by 
their predecessors in the same department, that they may avail them¬ 
selves of every help to the attainment of their object. Hat Mr. Belsham 
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has contented himself with a very limited acquaintairice with those 
who have preceded him in the exposition of the Bible. He never 
appeals to any» except the most common, and usually not to the most 
valuable writers, and appears to be either totally ignorant of tlie best 
Biblical critics and commentators, or, what amounts to much the same 
thing, to have neglected tliem. Next to Unitarian authors, whom, 
of course, he regards with the deference due to masters and guides, 
he is most partial to Locke, Taylor, Peirce, Chandler, and Kosen- 
miillcr. Of John Locke it is impossible for a British scholar to speak, 
except ih terms of high admiration; but while we yield to none in 
respect for him as a philosopher, we contemplate him, we must confess, 
in a less favourable light as a divine. He had neither the learning 
nor the knowledge of the ancient languages, necessary to sound 
scriptural interpretation; and, in the present state of excgetic theology, 
his “ Paraphrase and Notes*' are not of any great importance. With 
much higher erudition, though with vastly inferior native talent, 
Dr. John Taylor gave to the world a “ Paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans,” to which he prefixed a ” Key to the Apostolical Writings,” 
which, if it have been too much depreciated on the one hand, has 
certainly been too much praised on the other. His Hebrew (Con¬ 
cordance is invaluable, but he was not equally successful as a com¬ 
mentator; and though his attainments were respectable, and his 
industry unwearied, we cannot allow him even the second rank among 
scriptural expositors. To Peirce and Chandler must be assigned a 
place Somewhat lower than to Dr. Taylor. The “ Scholia** of the elder 
Roscnmiiller, useful as they are, particularly to young students, are, 
for the most part, a mere compilation, generally well executed indeed, 
but requiring neither extraordinary judgment nor research. To these 
may be added Schleusners Lexicon, which is often referred to; 
but notwithstanding the sprinkling of rationalism in this otherwise 
excellent w'ork, and the disingenuous mode in which it is cited by 
Socinians,* it is not sufficiently liberal for their purpose. Why these 
authors are the objects of Mr. Belsham*s partiality, it is not difficult to 
assign the reason; they are not dcstitute^of merit, and, though they 
cannot be deemed downright Socinians,. ;ney have a leaning towards 
that cheerless system. 

Not only are the volumes under consideration exfemely superficial, 
but they abound with mistakes of such a nature as,' every favourable 
allowance being made, can only be attributed to ignorance. This, like 
every other grave and serious charge, ought not to be made without 
substantiating it by unambiguous proofs. It is easy to accuse a writer 
of ignoranpe, a practice too common among polemics ; but it is right 
to withhold our assent until ample confirmation is produced, and we 
have no wish that our readers should believe such a charge on our 
bare word. With this impression upon our ipinds, we nevertheless 
declare our undisguised belief, that the work in question contains 
numerous errors which cannot be deemed oversights, errors so palpable 
as ought to excite a blush upon the cheek of him who dares, in this 


* The BMiop of Salisbury has given some cxamplei in his 
•f Christ.*' 
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plenitude of follj', to expound the Oracles of God. Though we speak 
of confirmation, is any further confirmation absolutely requisite than 
what has already been produced? Have we not given many undoubted 
proofs of ignorance, as well as rashness, in the proposed alterations of 
the sacred text? Have we not adduced instances of mistakes in 
translating which can scarcely proceed from any other cause than the 
want of learning? The charge of ignorance, then, naturally results 
from the preceding remarks, and upon these grounds we should be 
justified in making it; but we pledge ourselves to bring forward 
additional proof. 

We shall not stop to prove that a certain measure of oriental literature 
is not only a useful, but a necessary qualification to the theologian. 
This is universally granted by those who are competent to give an 
opinion; and it is evident to common sense that it is impossible to 
explain the Old Testament, without being familiar with Hebrew and 
Chaldee, in which languages it was composed. It is equally absurd to 
suppose that the evangelical and apostolical writings, which abound 
with Hebraic phraseology, can be rightly interpreted without some- 
tincture of oriental learning. 1'his more particularly applies to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, who was a Pharisee, conversant with the learning 
of his sect, and intimately acquainted with their opinions; and, con¬ 
sequently, without a certain degree of Rabbinical knowledge, it is 
impossible fully to comprehend many of his reasonings, idioms, and 
allusions. The utility of Hebrew to the interpreter of the New 
Testament is undeniable, not only in expounding the quotations-from 
the Old Testament, but also in explaining the allusions to Jewish 
modes of thinking, and the numerous phrases where, though the words 
are Greek, the idiom is eastern. As to the quotations from the Old 
Testament, it is necessary to have recourse to the original, in order to 
examine whether the Received Version be correct, whether it accords 
with the citation of the A]K)stle, and wdiether, should there be, as there 
sometimes is, an apparent discrepancy, they may not be reconciled by 
the exercise of judicious criticism. Such is the proceeding of the 
well-qualified commentator on the Christian Scriptures, but it may, 
with equal confidence, be aslr^ted, that such is not the proceeding of 
Mr. Belsham. Nowhere does he appeal to the Hebrew verity; no¬ 
where does he ascertain the sense of the Jewish Scriptures quoted in 
the Apostles’ writings, by a critical investigation of their meaning; 
nowhere does he attempt to reconcile discordant passages by the 
application of oriental literature. All his remarks on the original 
Hebrew are taken at second hand; always referring to the opinions and 
authority of others, never speaking from his own knowledge. We use 
language thus unrestricted, because, after a careful examination of his 
volumes with a view to this point, wc have not noticed a single 
exception to the universality of this statement. In treating of those 
quotations from the Old Testament, where we might reasonably expect 
some display of Hebrew learning, he entirely fails us, having con¬ 
tributed no new light, nor even a single remark which can be supposed 
to be drawn from an attentive study of the Jewish original. 

The peculiar phrases and idioms commonly called Hebraisms, which 
are numerous in the apostolical writings, and to the exposition of which 
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oriental literature is requisitCi he either passes over without notice, or, 
if he does notice them, it is only in a short observation borrowed from 
some preceding commentator. It would be a waste of time to conhrm 
this by examples; it will be quite enough to refer to the author’s 

Exposition and Notes” on Itom. i. 24. xi. 8. 1 Cor. i. 10. ii. 2. 
2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. iii. 2. Heb. v, 7; in which texts, and in multitudes 
of the like kind, the Hebraisms arc left unexplained, while in very 
many others, in the interpretation of which he happens to be right, by 
following the commentators, he takes no notice of die Flebraism, and, 
as should seem, is right only by chance. But examples are not 
wanting wherein he has been led into error, apparently through igno¬ 
rance of the Hebraistical turn of the expression. Thus Rom. vii. 24. 
Mr. B. renders, “ Who shall deliver me from this dead body ?” but 
the original is literally, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death V' where the word “ body” is used like for the substance 
and reality of any thing; and the meaning is. Who shall deliver me 
from this stale which is really death, inasmuch as it must end in death ? 
Compare chap. vi. 6. Col. iii. 5.; and see Schoettgen’s Horae Heb. in 
loc. and Nov. Test.' edit. Koppiana in loc. Mr. B. renders I Cor, 
viii. 3. “ But if any man love God, by him God is knowna truism 
indeed, but of trifling signiflcancy. Now the New Testament writers 
occasionally use verbs in a transitive sense, after the manner of Hebrew 
verbs in Hiphii, which is the case in the text before us, where jfyi'oiffrai 
means is made to kno7v, i. c. is taught, as Gal. iv. 9, This yields an 
excellent sense; “ He who loves God is tauglit by him,” is instructed 
in the Christian religion, having the eyes of his understanding culight- 
tened by the Holy Spirit. Mr. B. mentions, that Locke gives the 
verb an Hiphii sense, and that he did not adopt it can only be accounted 
for by his not feeling the force of the Hebraic idiom. Ephes. iii. 21. 
is rendered by Mr. B. “ throughout all the generations of this most 
excellent dispensation but no Hebraic scholar, who recollects such 
phrases as DnH and could so translate the 

Apostle s w'ords. The meaning is, as E. T. " throughout all ages, 
world without end.” If the reader will compare the “ Eclectic Version” 
of Gal. iii. 2. and Heb. xi. 32. with V/:t^stius, l)e Hebraismis, cap. 3, 
and 12. de Fischer, he will find other examples of Mr. Belsham’s 
Hebraic attainments. 

Whether a deficiency in Hebrew learning amounts to an entire dis¬ 
qualification for interpreting the Sacred Writings, w'c shall not deter¬ 
mine ; but it is unquestionably a great and lamentable defect. An 
oriental cast and colouring pervades the New Testament, which can 
neither he clearly perceived, nor well understood, without the aid of 
tlie literature of the East. Under this designation we include Rab¬ 
binical learning, as well as a knowledge of the Eastern dialects; and 
from these sources a strong and steady light ha^ been diffused over the 
a|M>stoIical writings. Without some acquaintance with the oriental 
longues, it is scarcely possible to profit even by the researches of those 
. who have been distinguished for this kind of erudition ; as Olcareus, 
Ligbtfoot, Viser, Glassius, Leusden, Vorstius, Schoettgen, Meuschen. 
.But to this learned and eminent i<3rciety Mr. Belaham has never been 
introduced; or, if he have perchance passed through the ceremony of 
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a formal introduction, he has made his bow and retired, without ven¬ 
turing to cultivate an intimacy with characters of so high a rank. 
Those who are not admitted into friendship with the great and the 
noble, must be content to associate with a less elevated class; and 
Mr. Belsham, discarding, and discarded by, tlie distinguished society 
just named, has formed a friendly union with Wakefield, Lindsey, 
Tyrwhitt, Priestley, the Fratres Polonorum, et hoc genus omne, whom 
he regards as the. lights of the world, and the champions of true 
religion, because they are champions of Unitarianism! 



« I Alfl THR WAY, AND THK TRUTH, AND THE LIFE." 


Tliou art the Way—to Thee alone 
From sin and death we flee; 

And he who would the Father seek, 
Must seek him, Lord, by thee. 

Thou art the Tiuth—thy Word alone 
True wisdom can impart; 

Thou only cunst inform the mind, 
And purify Ihe heart. 


Thou art the Life—the rending tomb 
Proclaims thy conqu’ring arm, 

And them who put their trust in thee. 
Nor death nor hell shall harm. 

Thou artthe Way, the Truth, the Life; 

Grant us that Way to know. 

That Truth to keep, that Life to win, 
Whose joys eternal flovi\ 

Gcop.ge W. Doa\>:, A.M. New York. 


circumcision. 

Mu. Editor. — Your correspondent Lkwcllyii observes on this 
subject: 

During the period that the Israelites endured bondage in Egypt, they 
carefully observed the rite of circumcision divinely imposed upon them; ^whilst 
passing through the wilderness they entirely neglected it, until after they bad 
passed over Jordan, when this seal of the ceremonial law was re-established by 
Joshua- « 

He then makes the folIowl^.g queries : 

How does it consist with the legal and typical character of Moses, especially 
after the awful warning he bad received, for omitting to circumcise his own 
son, to have suffered this neglect.^ And how does it consist with that of Joshua 
the t\pe of the Saviour, by whom that covenant was fulfilled and abrogated, to 
have beeii the minister to revive it ? 

I have not met with any explanation of the omission which appears 
to me satisfactory; yet, 1 thinks there is sonic ground for believing 
that there was good reason for the omission, ^ 

The only attempts to account for it, which I have met with, are, a 
note from Bishop Patrick, in D*Oyly and Mant*a Bible, a passage in 
Lamy's Introductiox^ \o the Sacred Scriptures, one in Buxtorfs 
Synagoga Judaica, and another in Shuckford's Connection, book 1^. 
The note from Bishop Patrick is as follows: 

As they were then in a wandering conditinn, and wholly uncertain at what 
time the removal of the cloud would summon them to proceed on their journey, 
they would have endangered their lives by submitting to an operation which 
rendered them incapable of moving immediately with safety. 
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This reason appears ta me to apply only to adults ; infants of eight 
days old must, at all events, be carried ; and, therefore, the circum* 
stance of the Israelites thoving immediately alter any operation, would 
not, as it appears to me, affect those who were the subjects of the 
operation. 

The passage 'in Lamy is as follows : .. 

La circoncisioD ne fut point pratiqu^*e, tout le terns que les Hebreux errerent 
dans les Deserts de I’Arabie. Cune^* en rapporte deux raisons. L’une qu' ^tant 
obligez a decamper souvent, la foiblesse des nouveaux circoncis, leg auroit 
extreroement embarrassez. L'autre, que comtne dans cette solitude, il n*y 
avoit pas d*autre nation avec qui le people dc Dieu pdt se m^lcr, cette marque 
de distinction nVtoit pas necessaire. 

The first of these reasons is the same as that stated*by Bishop 
Patrick, and liable to the same objection.* 'I'he second of these 
reasons is sufficiently answered, I think, by Lamy himself. He 
says— 

On peut objecter a cela, que la circoncision n’ ^toit pas simplemeni un 
caractere exterieur, qui distinguoit Ics Juifs; mais quVlle etoit encore une 
ceremonie sacree, qui attiroit beaucoup de graces sur cenx qui la recevoient.— 
Page 4. 

The passage from Buxtorf, pp. 103-4, is as follows :— 

** Hie etiam fus^ disputant (i.e. the Cabalists) Cur ii, qui in deserto nati 
sunt, per quadraginta annos circumcisi non fuerint? Utique id non est factum 
propter nequitiam, et obstinatam illorum malitiam. Absit. Sed quia per 
quadraginta annos Boreas non spiravit in deserto. Hoc eiiim spirante salubris 
valdb est omnis sanguinis missio: co verb non spirante, vulnera omnia admodum 
sunt periculosa. llinc medicum illud axioma ipsorum, sed sermone Chaldaico: 

^ Diebus nubilosis, et qui Euro perflantur, neque circumcidiinus, neque 
venam secamus,* Verilm objiciat aliquis; Quura quotidib ad circumcidendum 
necessitate adigamur, qui Aquilonem observare et exspectare possumus, qui non 
quotidi^ spiral? Scrupulutn hunc solvunt sapientes in Talmud ; Dicunl enim, 
quatuor ventos singulis diebus flare; singuhsque immixtum esse Aquilonem, 
aliquando etiam reliquos omnes superare; ac proinde singulis diebus sine 
discrimine circumcisionem celebrari posse. Ventum autem Septentrionalem 
turn temporis non spirasse, hinc conjicere est; qq5d naturil sua nubes discutiat, 
et serenitatem inducat, ut apud Jobum habetu/(xxxvii. 21.) * Ventus trapsiens 
fugat Dubes^ ab Aquilone venit anrum,* i. e.'Suda et serena tempestas,, instar 
auri radians et refulgens. Itaque si turn ventus iste increbuisset. nubem gloria^, 
quae populum Israeliticum coroitabatur, submovisset et dis'iipu^ii unde multa 
et magna populus accepisset incommoda, &c. Sed mysteVia omnia non sunt 
revelanda. Qui potest, iisque delectatur, legal Kimehium in locum ilium quern 
paulu suprk ex Josua citavimus, et Talmudem in Tractatu Jebhamnios, i. e« 
De fratriis, seu fratris absque liberis defuncti uxore ducendft, cap. 8. cujus 
initium est Heareh ubi multa alia exin^ia abstrusae et rec6Ddil8e doctrines 
indicia, pluresque 8ubti1e#et acutas, de circumcisione in deserto intermissft, 
diiputationes et decisiones est videre/’ 

Against the passages above quoted, he refers in the margin to 
• Talni. Jevam. f. 72.1.’ and ‘Tractat. Gitt. cap. ^3.* 


* We have been sssured by a Jewish priest, that he never knew an instance where 
the wound was not completely healed in three days. At the rite is now admioUtered, 
it is mueb tqpre pain&I and severe than the simple ordinance established by the 
Almighty^ llie mother could hardly be fit to travel before the third day, thereto 
the difU would be equal lo puraue the Journey as soon at the parent—E ditoe. 
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This reason for the omission is too fanciful to be satisfactory* But 
the quotation may be useful, as shewing the opinion of the Jews, that 
the omission did not arise from wickedness, and a spirit .^pf dis¬ 
obedience. 

The passage from Shuckford is as follows: 

What occasioned this neglecft is not said expressly, but it is easy to guess. 
The covenant which the Israelites made with God in Horeb, was to do and 
observe all the things which the Lord should command them; and they were to 
be strictly careful not to make anything a rite of their religion which the Lord 
commanded them not. Therefore, though God had ordered Abraham to cir¬ 
cumcise himself and children, and to enjoin his posterity to use this rite, yet 
when God was giving the Israelites a new law, in the manner which he now 
did by the hand of Aloses, 1 think they could not warrantably take any rite, 
how ancient or usual, as a part of it, unless God himself gave them a command 
for it. God indeed had given them a law for circumcision; for we find it 
among the laws given after the death of Nadab and Abihii, the sons of Aaron. 
... As the law for circumcision required the males to be circumcised at eight 
days old, and was not given until the second year of the exit, when there must 
have been in the camp great numbers of children uncircumcised, who were 
past the day of age at which this rite was appointed to be performed, great 
matter of doubt must have arisen, when or how these were to be put under the 
law; and the Israelites not receiving directions from God how to proceed 
herein, was, I think, the reason that they stood still in this matter. 

He then observes— 

The critics and annotators abound in assigning reasons for the omission of 
circumcision in which the Israelites had lived hitherto, (V^id. Pool. Synops. 
Critic, in loc.) but I think they are not happy in assigning the true one. 

1 have not Poole’s Synopsis to refer to; but if the reasons there 
assigned are unsatisfactory, I do not tliink Dr. Shuckford has supplied 
the defect. The command to circumcise the male children on the 
eighth day was very plain ; and although the Israelites had been under 
a difHciilty in respect of children who were more than eight days old, 
and fearful of doing any thing respecting them without furtlier direc¬ 
tions, yet it is hardly possible to suppose that they required further 
directions in respect of tho^^ot already eight days old. 

Although none of the reascis above assigned appear to me satis- 
factorj^, yet 1 cannot but think a satisfactory reason for the omission 
existed. For, first, it does not appear that God at any time expressed 
any disapprobation of the omission; yet, if he did disapprove of it, 
it seems strange that he should, neither in respect of Moses nor of die 
people, have marked hisdispfeasore in anyway, especially considering, 
that if the omission met with his displeasure, it was an almost daily 
oiience. Again, it is singular, and hardly t^ be conceived, .that a 
whoU people should have neglected a positive rite commanded them, 
without some assurance of its performance not being required—that 
not one should have bpen found who obeyed the commandment in 
this particular; and yet no record of God, or Moses his servant, 
enforcing it, or expressing displeasure at its neglect. 

If the omission arose from religious fears t)f offending ignorantly, as 
Dr, Shuckford argues, it seems natural to suppose, that in such 
cagp Ood, if be wi^ed to enforce the comnjand, would have instructed 
Moses farther on the subject, that he might dissipate tlie people'e 
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fears. If it arose from the climate, as the Cabalists conjecture, or 
from their migratory state, as Dr. Patrick supposes, with Father Lamy, 
then, as the Israelites were placed in that climate by God, and their 
migratory state was of his appointment, the omission might be sup¬ 
posed to be sanctioned by these circumstances. Of some of the laws 
given to JMoseS it * is said, ** These are the statutes, which ye shall 
observe and do when ye come into the land which 1 give you:" but it 
is not so said of the circumcision. 


I do not pretend to oHer any reason for the omission of this rite; 
but thinking, for the reasons mentioned, some satisfactory excuse did 
exist for the omission, I will, on this supposition, proceed to notice, 
shortly, your correspondent Llewellyn’s question. 

Supposing a sufficient excuse to exist for the omission, hloscs’ not 
enforcing the letter of the commandment appears to me perfectly 
consistent with his legal character. Thus, in his legal cliaracter, his 
duty was to enforce the commandments of God; but where God him¬ 
self remitted or excused the performance, it was as plainly the duty 
of Moses his servant to acquiesce in the remission of the duty. And, 
in respect of his typical character, if we call to mind our Saviour’s 
words in answer to the Jews, in reference to tlie observation of 
the Jewish sabbath, which he quoted out of tlicir own scriptures, 
“ I will have mercy and not sacrifice," I think Moses’ not enforcing 
circumcision (on the supposition I have made) will appear perfectly 
consistent with his typical cliaracter; for his not enforcing it under 
such circumstances was but an application and exemplification of the 
principle our Saviour referred to in vindication of his conduct. 

In respect of Joshua : — \vhen \vc recollect what our Saviour said, 
“ I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil tt ;** that it became him 
“ to fulfil all righteousnesshow he charged the Jews witli rendering 
the word of God of none effect by their traditions, and enforced the 
observance of the commandments to the full extent oftheir import and 
meaning; it will not, 1 think, appear inconsistent with the typical 
character of Joshua, that he should be the minister of reviving a 
commandment of God which had been loag'ncglected. 

Christ himself submitted to circumcision; it was very consistent 


therefore foV any one who was a type of him to enforce the observance 
of it. 


Christ was to abolish circumcision, but not in his IiTe-timc, on earth. 
If he were to be the minister of its being abrogated, it was the duty of 
every ruler preceding him to maintain it. In its abrogation, therefore, 
no one could be a type of him; for to abrogate it were not to be a 
type of him, but the dtt'ng of the very thing in his stead. 

u. y. 


WUh regard to Llewellyn's observation, it may be said, that the for¬ 
mer part of it is not necessarily true. It seem^, indeed, to arise out 
of the words (Josh. v. 6), ** ^ow all the people, that came out were 
cfrcumcised," connected with the institution of the rite, as described 
Gen. xvii. and with the allusion to its existence, Gen. xxxiv. SJS, 
"where the Shechemites are exhorted to follow the example of Israel 
and his household. But as, on the one hand, we have no positive 
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declaration, that the ordinance was correctly maintained, in subsequent 
times, previous to the appearance of Moses; so, on the other, there is 
some reason for inferring the contrary from the negligence of Moses 
in his own family. With this in view, apparently, there have been 
writers, Tertullian amongst the number, who held that Moses, on his 
return into Egypt, impressed with the vital importance of performing 
the conditions of the covenant, actually renewed amongst the Israelites 
the practice of this rite, which, by lapse of time, had fallen into 
irregularity or disuse. As Scripture is silent on the subject, this must 
be looked upon only as a matter of probable conjecture. If it should 
be allowed to possess any weight, it will be so far beneticial as afford¬ 
ing the best, and perhaps the only satisfactory mode of accounting for 
the injunction, (Josh. v. 2,) circumcise again the children the second 
time,'* 

To satisfy the minds of those who may not be prepared to admit 
the necessity, under any circumstances, of procrastinating a rite so 
obligatory, a reference is given to Numbers ix, liJ, where even 
the celebration of the Passover is allowed to be deferred till a future 
occasion by those who are on a journey^' as well as by such as are . 
under any legal disqualification. If it sliould be said, that Moses 
himself was precisely so situated, and yet that his life was spared only 
upon the instantaneous performance of the duty, it may be replied, 
that here was a case of previous neglect which required to be atoned 
for by immediate reparation. 

With respect to the second query, it might, perhaps, be enough to 
reply, that we cannot justly he called upon to reconcile every type 
in all its parts, with known occurrences in the life and conduct of the 
antitype. We should,'^in fact, bn assuming, that we possess much 
more knowledge on the subject than really falls to our lot. If this 
does not satisfy, it should he considered further, that the initiatory rite, 
of wliicli Joshua ivas ordained the minister on this occasion, was the 
corresponding one to that of baptism under the Christian dispensation. 
Is it not then sufficiently signillcant, that he should be set to revive 
and renew the federal act the dispensation under which he lived, as 
being a type of the greaterV<>jAM«, the Saviour, whose covenant was 
to have for its federal act the rite of baptism ? The question, indeed, 
as it is stated, seems to lead to this, that Joshua would have acted 
more agreeably to bis typical cliaractor, had he been made the instru¬ 
ment of abrogating circuAcision. Hut there would be an evident 
fallacy in arguing so, for it would be putting the type in place of the 
antitype, and confusing their respective offices, not to mention that it 
would be making Joshua, a zealous Jew, transgress, in a most essential 
point, ** the righteousness which is in the law." K. 

We have not indeed any distinct account of the permission being 
granted: but the solemn w'arning which Moses had received for his 
neglect of this rite upon a former occasion, must have made him 
more especially careful not to expose himself a second time to a similar 
reproach. 

The circumstances, moreover, under which the Israelites were placed 
in the wilderness, afford abundant reason for believing, that such a 
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dispensation from a part of the ceremonial law, should hare been 
allowed by the Almighty. It is said. Numb. xiv. 34, that they were 
doomed to wander forty years in the wilderness, on account of the 
iniquity of their fathers. Whilst, therefore, they laboured under this 
edict, they miglit have been excluded from bearing on their bodies the 
badge of the edvenant which God had made with them. Tantisper 
igitur, dum expiata nondum csset ilia defectionis culpa, circumcisio 
celehrari non debebat^ quee erat gratue Divince reconctUaiio queedam'^* 

Tlie Passover was only celebrated oncef by the Israelites, during 
the time which elapsed from their departure out of Egypt till their 
arrival in Canaan; viz. at the erection of the tabernacle at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. And the same causes which would operate against the 
due observance of that solemn feast, during their harassing and painful 
journey, would apply d fortiori to the rite of circumcision. 

But when they had reached the land of promise, these causes ceased 
to exist. It pleased God, therefore, that the dispensation which he 
had granted for a time, should ccasc also. His ordinances were now 
to be observed “in the regular wav :**t and the Passover which his 
people were now commanded, by the mouth of Joshua, to celebrate, 
was to be preceded, according to the provisions of the law, by that of 
circumcision. 

The reasons which I have mentioned are suflicient, in my opinion, to 
account for the non-observaucc of that rite in the wilderness; and 
Joshua might surely be the minister appointed to revive it, without at 
all infringing upon the character which he bore as the type of Jesus. 
The leader of the hosts of Israel was clearly a type of the Messiah, 
both in name and ofRce; and as such, he bore the strongest possible 
testimony to the divine authority of his office, ^y being the appointed 
minister to revive that sacred rite, which was the seal of those 
promises to be accomplished in the person of his great Antitype. That 
great Captain of our Salvation, who hath opened unto his faithful 
soldiers a way of approach, not to an earthly and temporal, but to the 
heavenly and eternal Canaan, did most assuredly abrogate the cere¬ 
monial law, but not until he had, in his person, fulfilled it. He 
took upon him the form of man ; andjin that form submitted to that 
very rite which Joshua is here commanded to renew. During his 
ministry upon earth, he scrupulously obeyed every.obligation of that 
law, of which he most emphatically declared, tha^ “ one jot or one 
tittle should not pass away till all was fulfilled.” In the appointment 
of Joshuaf therefore, to revive tlie rite of circumcision, there is nothing 
which does not perfectly accord with his being the type of Christ, who 
was “ made under the; law, that he miglit redeem them that were 
.under the law;” and who, “ in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might 
be, fulfilled in us.” 

Brighiont April 5^ 1827. C. 

* Vide Maaium apud Poll Syn. Crit. in lor. 

f We are not aware of any satisfactory authority for this assertion. In Numb. la. 1—0, 
we have a repetitiou of the divine command for its observance, and a record of the 
aeejpd c^ebiation of it. Why should we expect the subsequent observance of H 
t^ oj^ticed J— Ed, ^ 

otackhousf, in loc. 
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CONFIRMATION. 

FROM ^HE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL WATCHMAN. 

The while-stoled llishop stood amid a.crowd— 

Noviciates all—who, tutored to revere- • 

The mitre’s holy offices, drew near, 

And, after sins renounced, and pledges vowed, 

Pale with emotion and religious fear, 

In meek subjection, round the chancel, bowed, 

To hallowed hands, that o’er them, one by one, 

Fell, with a Prelate’s thrilling benison. 

Thou, who canst make the loadstone’s* touch imparl 
• An active virtue to the tempered steel, 

Oh let Tb^ hand rest on them till they feel 
A new-born impulse stirring in the heart. 

And, springing from surrounding objects, free. 

Point, with a tremulous confidence, to Thee I 

Asapu. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF THE TERM « CONSCIENTIOUS,’' TO 
THOSE WHO DENY THE DIMNITY OF CHRIST. 

Many things have liapj)c*neil of late, necessarily tending to bring the 
case of those who deny the Divinity of our Lord, into frequent and 
public discussion. It is not intended in the present remarks to enter into 
the controversy between these dissenters and the orthodox members of 
the Church of England ; but simply to inquire a little into the propriety 
of the complimentary language, which too many of the latter have come 
lately to adopt when speaking of the former. By degrees, it has 
grown into quite a usual and fashionable mode of expression, to talk 
and write about conscientious Socinians, until really one of the most 
venerable words in our language has lost all its distinctive meanings 
and has ceased almost to be a term of commendation. We have an old 
proverb,— it is cnougli fet:^ man to say “ on my conscience” once a 
year,—and it would be well If^ in this respect as well as in many other 
things, we could revive a little or more than a little of the spirit of our 
ancestors, and show at least so much respect to the most solemn ideas, 
as not to trifle with the words that convey them. And it is greatly 
to be hoped that, as it is likely much will soon be said and written with 
respect to this class of dissenters, those whose opinions are ^ in unison 
with the doctrine of the Church of England, of the true Church in all 
ages, and above all, of the uncorrupted word of God, will pause and consi¬ 
der well before they go on to speak familiarly and even favourably of the 
persons who oppugn these on main points; just as if the truths we difier 
about were of slight importance; or, as if the evidence for tliero were 
insufficient; or, as if God had^madc a revelation without caring whether 


* The Union of Christlsn^ to Christ, their common hesdand by means of the 
influence which Uicy derive from Him, one to another; may be illustrated by the Losa*‘ 
stone. It not only attracts the particles of,iron to itself, by the magnetu^virtue^ 
but, by this virtue, it unites them one among another.—Cecirr Hmaint, ' 
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men received it or no. It is not intended here to insinuate, that harsh 
or unkind language, can be justifi&d either towards Socinians or any 
other sort of heretics whatsoever. There is but one feeling, and hut one 
tone of language which can hecome men of a truly Christian spirit, even 
towards the worst offenders,— an unaffected feeling and tone of sorrow 
and pity. But soothing language cannot be unaffected; it must he mere 
matter of course, when addressed to persons whom we consider at the 
same time in the most glaring errors, and whom we know to be 
opposed to those truths upon which all the grand doctrines, privileges, 
and hopes of Christianity are hung. All then, that has hitherto been 
asserted, amounts to this ; that, although wc may on no account speak 
of these dissenters in terms of abuse, we must not addrep them in 
language of respect and honour, wliich belongs only to true Christian 
believers. We ought to be mild and gentle towards them in stile as 
well as conduct; hut we ought not to go out of the old w-ay, to pass a 
compliment upon them, whiclj, if we are serious and well-grounded in 
our own belief, wc cannot conceive to be their due. 

That we ought not, when speaking of those wlio deny the Divinity of 
Christ, to call them conscientious men, is maintained on the following 
reasons: 

In the first place, believing as orthodox Christians do believe; the 
union of the ideas, — “ conscientious” and “ Socinian,”—is incon¬ 
sistent; at least, in all those cases where men have before them the 
unadulterated Word of God. We consider, that our faith is gathered 
not by any occasional or difficult inferences from the Bible; but, that it 
is often and plainly laid down there, to such a degree, that wc do not 
see how it is possible to read Holy Scripture sincerely and diligently, 
without being convinced of it. Wc know, too, by liistory, and by 
their yet remaining works, that the great body of Christians of every 
period, called the Church, has come to the same conclusion. Further 
than this, we perceive, from the very first, the strongest and clearest 
cautions given us against all opinions that call in question the divine 
nature of our Lord; and we read, that such persons as maintained 
them were put, time after time as they a^:fc, under the denomination 
of heretics. Now’, can it be, tliat persons who deny, and w'ho often 
deride, what we and the holy Catholic Church generally have deemed 
to be the essentials of Cliristianity, can do so from ^he dictates of con¬ 
science? If this were possible, should wc not expect to find in the 
Bible, intimations of such a possibility ? Would not so strange a case 
as this have been supposed, and provided for there? Or, should w’e 
find, as we now find, all the texts which allude to such persons, speak¬ 
ing nothing but the language of reprobation against them ? There is 
nothing in Scripture, or in the practice of the Church, or in reason, 
when properly influenced by these, which will w’arrant any soffening 
reflections connected with the heresy of Sociniapism ; there is nothing 
to bear us out in mixing up those heterogeneous ideas, which have 
lately, like oil and w’ater, been forced together—conscientious unbe- 
lieve^a. The way in which we have fallen into this abuse of language 
is tbte*: Among tlie men of science and public character, there have 
several of late years, who unhappily have favoured these false 
mischievou# views; their reputation in other respects hat been 
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allowed to cover their faults in this. They have mixed with men of a 
purer faith, more bent upon science than religion: the heretic has 
made himself admired, and useful; the orthodox Christian has been 
captivated with the man, and shamed out of his own principles; at. 
least, shamed from upholding them, and discountenancing the contrary 
as he ought: and thus, an undue compromise has taken place ;—in fact, 
under the pursuit of knowledge, and a vague idea of religion generally, 
Christianity has been forgotten. It is an exact accomplishment of an 
Apostle’s fears;—“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” But surely there is no cause that an abuse, which 
has sprung*from lukewarmness and forgetfulness, should keep us for¬ 
getful and lukewarm for ever. It is time that we began again to 
speak the words of truth as well as soberness ; and that, in religion 
as well as in o:her matters, we should assort our ideas, and become 
something more consistent in our combination of them. The light of 
knowledge, which these very men liave helped to bring into the world, 
as far as it is true knowledge, will teach us a better lesson, and con¬ 
vince us of the utter absurdity of talking any longer in that censurable 
tone of compromise townnls the enemies of revealed truth, which is as 
inaccurate as it is unsafe. 

And this is a second reason against the employment of that loose 
and over-liberal sort of language of which we are speaking, that it 
cannot but be attended with very fatal effects upon the minds of better 
disposed Christians in general. If they see, that even those who may 
be supposed to have studied the question most, and to whom they are 
in the habit of looking up with respect and deference, do not hesitate 
to imply, and occasionally to express an opinion, that men with their 
Bibles in their hands, and with sincerity in their hearts, may yet 
entirely miss the very fundamentals of Christianity; what can be the 
result, but to lead them to adopt the inference, that Scripture is not 
so clear, that we ourselves arc not so certain upon these points, as 
we pretend.' In short, they not suppose, that it is an arrant 

mistake to say, that these doctrines arc essential to Christianity ? 
There cannot, indeed, be any ttoubt in the minds of tliose who consider 
the matter impartially, that this way of palliating unbelief or misbelief, 
must have this evil influence upon the mass of believers; and that, in 
point of fact, in proportion as learned and leading men in religion have 
written and spoken remissly, with regard to serious errors of faith, the 
faith itself has been shaken, and people have become afraid of nothing 
so much as of believing any thing too firmly. Is this holding fast the 
form of sound words ? Is this, or is it not, the being ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ? Is this to show, in doctrine, uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned? Is this likely 
to shame tliose of the*contrary part, or those on our own and on the 
truth’s side ? 

It cannot but be evident, that the effect must be harmful, and 
seriously harmful, to the Church niul society at large; but we rnay 
venture to go a step further, and to assert, as a third reason against 
the giving into this sort of stile,that it is quite the reverse of charitable 
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towards Socinians themselves. \Vhere is the kindness of flattering 
men in gross error 2 Where is the appearance of a Christian spirit, 
in soflening down their unbelief, w'hen we have such reason to think 
that if persisted in, it will be their ruin? Wbtft sort of love is that 
which would strive to keep men's eyes shut to their own worst faults ? 
which would lielp to persuade them, that they are influenced by con¬ 
science, wlien we have the greatest cause to fear tliat they are deficient 
in simplicity, humility, and fairness of mind ? It is a strange charity, 
in short, which thinks to gain men over to the truth, by using such 
language as implies that they arc safe in their error; or which, at all 
events, tends to lull them into security in that sort of infidelity, against 
which the word of God directs some of its most tremendous threaten- 
ings. Surely there is a stile of deep and hearty concern fo# those who 
are in such a responsible and hazardous condition, that far better 
becomes the truth, and is far more consistent with charity, than such 
sort of language, which betravs at once our own lukewarmness, and 
half surrenders the cause of the Gospel; which endangers, it is hard 
to say whether most, the salvation of our brethren, or of unbelievers. 

If there is any justice in the foregoing remarks, it is high time 
that they should be considered, and practically illustrated by those 
to whom in a good measure, under IVoviJetice, the defence of the 
Gospel, and the restraint of infidelity is Ctimuiitted. It is high time 
that they should come before the world, not ** pufibd up” witli a spirit 
of rancour against the enemies of truth, but “ imilded up” for a firm 
and unyielding maintenance of it themselves. They must not quit the 
high ground, the rock, on which the Church has stood for ages; and 
from which, guided by the inspiration of its divine Founder, it has 
spoken with consistent authority, the main articles of our faith, and 
rebuked with a holy effect the vain imaginations of men wlio think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to think. It is not a case 
for conciliation or concession, but for grave remonstrance and censure. 
A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject; 
knowing that he that is sticli, is subverted, and sinneth, being con¬ 
demned of himself. If, unhapp.ly, ehurclj, censures arc now of no 
avail, let churchmen, at least, keep up ^he spirit of the institution 
in their own minds, and in their langifagc to the world. Let them, 
whatever imputation be laid against tlicni, not shrink from maintaining 
with one Apostle, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son r f the living God 
and with another, **If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema maranatha.” And let them, to their establishment 
in the present truth, remember who has said, “ Up<^ this rock 1 will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

U. A. I. 


ON THE EIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 

CHANCEL SEATS, 

Mr. Editor.—Some time since, I met with an observation in one of 
the Jaiimbers of your valuable Miscellany, respecting the right of 
peivoiiB to pews in Churches, which struck me as not l^ing agreeable 
to ihe spirit, or letter, of the ecclesiastical law. On that occasion, I 
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Was anxious to have stated to your correspondent my reasons for 
venturing to differ from him in opinion* But absence frdth home, and 
consequent separation from books of reference, caused me to relinquish 
the idea. ^ 

^ Again I take up your interesting publication, when I am similarly 
circumstanced; and again 1 am a dissentient from the reasoning of a 
correspondent of yours, the title of whose letter is, “ On the Right df 
theOrfinary to the Disposal of Chancel Seats.’** So satisfied, indeed, 
am I, tlint the argument of your correspondent is erroneous; so pos¬ 
sessed am 1 with a conviction, that the error into which he has fallen ^ 
is of considerable magnitude and great practical importance, that 1 no 
longer forbear addressing you, and requesting that you will give 
insertion this letter, in reply to the communication from 'Mllbrooki 
Afy chief object is, to draw tlie attention of your literary friends to the 
points at issue; points which they who have the best means of coming' 
to a correct conclusion, will be most willing to allow have not hitherto 
undergone that investigation, or received tliat notice, even from 
respectable professional gentlemen, which they merit. Your able 
correspondent from Milbrook, wlioso name is so creditably know'n ta, 
and so highly respected by, the studious of our day, will pardon the 
liberty I take in thus diflering from him, and will goodnaturedly set 
me right if I am wrong. 

Allow me then to ask, whether or not I am correct in supposing— 

1st. 'i hat, in our places of worship, the chancel, as well as the 
church, is for the service of Almighty God; and that, in the erection 
of both, the accommodation of the parishioners generally is con¬ 
templated. 

2dly. That at first,—I mean previously to the Reformation,—pews 
or sitting-places in cliurclics and chancels were free to all the 
parishioners, without distinction or preference; but that, to avoid con¬ 
fusion or litigation, the churchwarden, who is the officer of tlie 
ordinary, was appointed to allot separate pews to particular individuals, 
according to tiicir rank. 

3dly. By degrees, from the unwillingness of churchwardens to 
disturb parties in posscssioi^^such parties claimed and acquired a title 
to the pews they occupied, stillVith certain limitations .and restrictions. 
For instance, in all cases, when persons leave a parish, .iny interest 
they may have in pews ceases, for pews can only belong to parishioners. 
Again, when the messuage to which a pew is attaclied goes to decay, 
and is pulled dowm, the right tcrminatcs;f for the right is not personal. 
It docs not follow an individual from residence to residence; it is 
always, in fact, confined to a particular messuage on a particular estate. 
Again, should the occupiers of a dwelling house, to which a pew is 
attached, become Roman Catholics or Dissenters, and discontinue 
their attendance at the church, they cannot lock up their pew, or 
usurp the office of the churchwarden, by seating ethers therein.! The 
unoccupied pew' reverts to the ordinary, as the* only legal disposer 


* Vide number for June, pp. 3^8,300. 

f Of course n house be rubnilt without affecting the right in qne^tJon. 

X The idea (hat pews in parish churches may be let or sold very generally prevails, 
but it is a gross error. 

VOh.IX. NO. VII. 
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tliercof, to be by him bestowed on the most proper applicant. Were it 
otherwise, in those parishes where the bulk of the property is in the 
bands of Dissenters, they might render the parish church in a great 
degree useless, by refusing to persons of the established religion 
admittance into their pews. The policy of the ordinary very naturally 
is to recur, as much and as often as possible, to first principles in the 
distribution of pews and sitting-places; for all exclusive rights origi¬ 
nated in gradual usurpation, and it was never contemplated, by our 
Norman and Saxon ancestors, that any one should exclude all others 
from any part of the house of God. It was their object, that 
admittance into our sacred edifices should be common to all, high and 
low, rich and poor.* In many parishes, large estates and baronial 
properties have, in progress of time, become divided and Subdivided, 
and newly-erected mansions have spread themselves over the ground, 
occupied by respectable and enlightened Protestants, desirous of 
attending divine worship in their parish churches. Pew's, therefore, 
should revert, as in strictness they do much oftener than is imagined, 
to the ordinary, (hat he may be able to allot them afresh, and re¬ 
arrange the order of precedence, according to existing circumstances. 

4thly. Inhere are only two methods of acquiring a title to a pew to 
the^xclusion of the ordinary’s jurisdiction; 'viz. by a faculty, or by 
prescription, wliich supposes a faculty. And here I am sorry to 
observe, that culpable facilities have, in too many cases, been given 
by our ecclesiastical courts, to grants for faculties. In bow many 
instances, to my knowledge, has the beauty of the fabric been defaced, 
the uniformity of the &eats destroyed, and injury done to those most 
essential requisites, the power of hearing and of seeing; though, I am 
in duty bound to add, much greater attention has lately been paid to 
the subject, which has led to the most beneficial results. 

5thly. The sole difference between the church and the chancel, 
with relation to the questions wc arc discussing, is, that the parishioners 
generally are liable to the repair of the former ;t the rector, or impro¬ 
priator, to that of the latter.| Formerly, however, the rector or 
impropriator repaired both. 'This he didjby virtue of his tithes; and 
the reparation of the chancel, which still dltachcs to him, is retained as 
a tax upon him for those tithes—oniiS pro hcneficio. But observe, 
it is the fabric of the chancel which lie is bound to repair; not the 
altar; not the ornamental parts, such as painted glass, monuments, 
cushions, rails, &c.; not the pews, unless by custom. 

6thly. When the rector repaired the churchy it gave him no 
authority over the pews to the exclusion of the ordinary; how, then, 
by continuing to repair the chancel, has he acquired any paramount 
authority there? 

If these general principles are allowed, docs it not follow that your 
respected correspondent from Milbrook is mistaken in the argument 
by which he wouM exclude the ordinary frdin all jurisdiction over 
pews in the chancck? 


•. Look, for example, to the interior arrangement of churches in Roman Catholic 
couniries. 

f Unless when prescription is pleaded, which is founded on individual reparation. 

. 'jr P6ws may be prescribed for in tlie chancel equally as in the church. 
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His statement is as follows: 

** The right to scats appears to depend upon the duty of repairing*’^ 
Granted, with regard to exclusive rights.—** It is an acknowledged 
principle in c^ses of prescription for seats in general, that repair is a 
first point to be proved by the claimant.** Indisputably.—“ It is on 
this ground Watson argues the question.*’ Not having Dr. Watson's 
work to l^fer to, I'can , only express my willingness td trust to your 
correspondent’s correctness in. quoting him.—** Ho does not merely, 
as Dr. Burn states, * argue *to the same purpose’ as Gibson. He 
argues principally upon a supposed analogy between the case of the 
parishioners and that of thejmrson, with respect to the right of seats. 
His position is, that the repairing of the chancel by the parson cannot 
exclude tlse jurisdiction of ordinary over the seats, because the 
parishioners repair the body of the church; and yet therein the 
disposal of- the scats is notoriously in the ordinary. But this analogy 
will not hold good.'* From what I have stated above, it is evident 
that I am prepared to maintain, though not dogmatically, an opposite 
opinion. But, first, I will proceed to the conclusion of my opponent’s 
argument. “ I'he right of the seats in both cases,” i.e. in the chancel 
as well as in the church, is in those who repair. The ordinary has 
no right in tlie seats. He has a jurisdiction, but that jurisdictiqn is 
simply distributive. He cannot seat an inhabitant of another parish, 
who is not liable to the repairs of the church. He can only apportion 
the seats among those in whom the right of them is vested. A. B. 
and C. being liable to the repairs, the ordinary can distribute the 
seats among them; but he cannot give them to*D, who is not liable to 
repairs.” Allow me to differ, from your correspondent. If D. is a 
parishioner, he must be seated by the churchwardens, without defe¬ 
rence to any levies he may pay. The very idea, that D.’s power to 
attend his parish church can be made to depend upon a question of 
pounds shillings and pence, is revolting to my mind. Neither do I 
know what law sanctions such a presumption. In the case of the 
parson who repairs the chancel, this distributive jurisdiction cannot 
operate: for the parson being one, there are no parties among whom the 
scats arc to be distributed.' Ther^ arc places of worship in which the 
chancel is large enough to accommodate one or two hundred persons, 
and in which many parishioners actually do sit. What would they say, 
were they told, that the parson being one, there are no parties among 
whom the seats are to be distributed?” Some would smile; others 
might express their dissent in a less courteous manner; but all would 
be aware there must be some fallacy in the position which led to such 
a conclusion, though they might not have turned their attention 
sufficiently to the ecclesiastical law, to detect where the error lay. 
Suffer me, then, to endeavour, to the best of my power, to argue the 
case for them. 

The rector, or impropriator, in consideration of his liability to 
repairs, may choose tlie best pew in the chancel. The vicar also has 
a right to one. All others, who have faculty pews, or pews by pre¬ 
scription, have an equal right. But here all exclusion ends. From 
the fifth rule, it appears that the rector or impropriator is only bound 
to repair the fabric of the chancel, which at once destroys 
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foundation on which your correspondent builds all his reasoning, and; 
if allowed, ends the discussion. Granting, however, for argument’s 
sake, that the rector or impropriator is liable to repair the pews, how 
docs he differ from a great landed proprietor, the amount of whose 
assessment may be so considerable as to impose upon him, in fact, the 
burthen of repairing more unappropriated pews in the body of the church 
than would fill the whole chancel? Can such a proprietor say, that, be¬ 
cause he has so heavy a burthen of repairs devolving upon him, as great, 
perhaps, ns any other twenty parishioners, he should have exclusive 
power over a proportionable share, say a tw^entieth part, of the whole 
number of sittings thus repaired? Your correspondent know's such an 
assumption on his part would be disallowed. He could only apply to 
the ordinary for one pew, or for room sufficient to accomrfiodate his 
family. Neither, ihen, by analogy, could the claim of the rector or im¬ 
propriator be supported, though his portion of the expense of repairing 
the pews in the chancel might be very great, might be the wliole,* 
The allotment, in fact, does not depend upon property, and consequent 
liability to repairs in any given ratio, but rather on the number of 
inhabitants in a house, and their consequent want of accommodation. 

Besides, such an exclusive jurisdiction, on the part of the rector, 
might lead to the worst of consequences, it is always wise to place 
the administration of the law's in independent hands, that they may be 
administered by persons beyond the reach of prejudice, or partiality, 
or local feelings of any kind. Suppose, then, the case of a rector, who 
bad unfortunately quarrelled with a large body of his parishioners; 
a possible case, you will allow, though I pray to God it be not of 
frequent occurrence. Suppose, further, that his chancel wgis large, 
and filled with numerous seats; would it be right that he should have 
an exclusive power over those pews, and be enabled to dispossess 
any of the parties arbitrarily? Would it not be much more for the 
peace and quietness of the parish, and for the interests of the 
established religion, that reference might be made to the ordinary, 
whose sole object, in any arrangement he made, might fairly be pre¬ 
sumed to be general convenience and unbiased justice ? 

On the whole, then, I must con^^ss mywlf strongly of opinion, that 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction over the pc^fvs in the chancel should not be 
restricted. You will perceive I have advanced three separate argu¬ 
ments to establish my position: in the first of whim I raise a question, 
whether your corres])ondent has not mistaken the fabric of the chancel 
for the pews therein; in the second, 1 argue from analogy, contrasting 
the rector’s claim w'ith that of a large landed proprietor; in the third, 
I reason with a view to the interests of religion, and advert to 
the prejudicial consequences which might result from the establishment 
of the rector’s jurisdiction to the exclusion of the ordinary. 

This letter having already exceeded the limits within which I pur¬ 
posed confining it, 1 iiasten to subscribe myself,* ^ 

Mr. Editor, your obedient humble Servant, J, T. L. 


♦ rector if discharged from contributing to tlie repairs of itie churcli; the 
rep^r^of the chaneel being coincident as his portion of the whole expense, in considc- 
mon of his property. 
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LAW REPORT. 

VALIDITY OF RESIGNATION BONDS. 


Lord Sonoi:s 

This case, which involved a question 
of much interest and importance,— 
the validity of special resignation 
bonds,—has been decided by the House 
of liOrds. The facts are, that Mr, 
Fletcher, upon being presented, by 
Lord Sondes, to the Rectory of Ket¬ 
tering, in 1^'orthampioiishire, gave a 
bond, in the penalty of 12000/. to 
resign the living upon request, so that 
the patron might be enabled to present 
thereto one of his two brothers therein 
named. Mr. Fletcher havinjr refused 
to resign accordingly, Lord S. sued 
linn u])on the bond, and no defence 
being made, the damages were as¬ 
sessed at 12000/. the whole amount 
of the penalty. Air. F. llien appealed 
to the Exchequer Chamber, and after¬ 
wards to the House of J.ords, when, 
after the case had been argued by 
counsel, the following question was 
ut to the Judges, “ Whether, cither 
y the statute or the common law-, the 
bond, upon which the action was 
brought, is void or illegal,” Nine of 
the Judges delivered tlieir opinions 
seriatim. Abbott, Chief Justice; 
Alexander, Chief Baron; Park, Jus¬ 
tice; and (^rah.ini, Harrow, and Hul- 
lock, Barons; that the bond was void; 
and Best, Chief Justice, and Burrough 
and Gazelee, Justices, that was 
not. Bnyley, Ilolroyd, and Littlcdale, 
Justices, not having heard the ai^gu- 
ments of counsel, declined giving any 
opinion. The opinions of four of the 
Judges arc reported fully in the British 
Critic for April last. Our space will 
not permit us to give them at equal 
length, but we propose to present our 
readers with a digested report of the 
reasoning and arguments of thelearned 
persons, and conclude by stating the 
judgment of the House of l.ords, as 
moved by Ixird Chancellor Eldon. 

We will first observe, lhat the House 
of Lords, as the supreme court, is not 
bound by Uic decisions of the iiifesior 
judicatures, but uses them only as 
affording arguments and principles. 
In the present case, it is unnecessary 


V. Fletcher. 

for us to trouble our readers with a 
review of such decisions (vvhich, in¬ 
deed, fa\ cured the validity of resig¬ 
nation bonds), for it was correctly 
said by Mr. Justice Duller, in the 
Bishop of London r. Ffytche, they 
are destitute of all sense, reason^ and 
principle. In the Bishop of London 
V, Ffytche, which was heard in the 
House of Lords in 1783, it was 
decided that a presentation is void 
which is made in consideration of a 
bond given by the presentee to the 
patron, by wiiich the former binds 
himself to the latter absolutely to re¬ 
sign the living, on request made to 
lum by the patron to make such resig¬ 
nation. The invalidity of general re¬ 
signation bonds was thus decided by 
this case ; and since that time, though 
special bonds have been commonly 
adopted, yet the question as to their 
validity was ne\er pointedly and 
solemnly decided in any of the courts 
below. Lord Chancellor FJdon, in¬ 
deed, during the course of bis judicial 
career, never omitted an opportunity 
of expressing bis opinion that they, 
special bonds, could not be supported 
upon any sound principle. Assuming, 
then, that the bond given by Mr. 
Fletcher was not afl'ceted by the 
decision in the Bishop of London v. 

* Ffytche, its validity was to be tried 
by the w'ords of the statute and the 
principles of the common law. We 
allude to the statute 31 Eliz. e. 6. 
§ 5, which was made to enforce a very 
clear rule in the ecclesiastical law, 
that presentations ought to be spon¬ 
taneous ; and enacts that if any person 
shall, for any sum of money, reward, 
gift, profit, or benefit, or for or by 
reason of any promise, agreement, 
bond,*or other instrument, securing 
the ^amc, present to a living, such 
presentation shall be void, the patron 
and presentee sliall each forfeit the 
double value of one year's profit of the 
benefice, and the presentee shall also 
be incapable of holding the same. 

The question then was, did tlie bond 
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given by Mr. Fletcher, in consideration 
of the presentation, secure to Lord 
Sondes ** any sum of money, reward, 
gift, profit, or benefit.” 

It was ur<;ed that this being a penal 
law, must be construed strictly; that 
the general words, proft or benr/it^ 
must be restricted to profits or benefits 
ejusdem generis with money, rewards, 
or gifts, mentioned before, such as bdls 
of exchange instead of money, leases 
of the tithes, or profits of the benefice, 
or loans of money, or other valuables, 
for a long or an indefinite period of 
time, instead of immediate gifts of the 
same thing. If this construction, it 
was said, be not put on the words, 
no patron, either lay or ecclesiastical, 
can present or collate a son, who is 
dependent on such patron, to any pre¬ 
ferment in the churcli, without being 
guilty of simony. If a bond for the 
resif^nation of a living in favour of a 
son be a benefit, the presentation of a 
son to a vacant benefice must be a 
benefit, for the first is only a means 
of obtaining the second. That there 
could be no doubt that if a patron has 
a son whom he maintains, it is gene¬ 
rally a benefit for him to have a living 
to which he can present such son; for 
few persons would allow a son as 
much after he was in possession of a 
benefice as he received before. But 
that this w'BS not that corrupt benefit 
which was contemplated by the legis¬ 
lature when the statute was passed. 
Ihal whatever expressions are to be 
'bund in the act, the object of the 
egislature was only to prevent simony, 
ind such advantages as these were 
lever thought to be simoniacal. 

That in exchanges, each party pro- 
so^es to himself some benefit; the one 
sxpects to get more profit, the other a 
nore healthy, or agreeable, or advan- 
.ageous situation; yet exchanges are 
expressly allowed by the Statute of 
Blizabeth. 

That though a general resignation 
)ond, being the means of procuring 
in immediate vacancy, may be a 
lenefit to the patron if the berveficc 
>e sold during the incumbency, yet 
hat such cannot be the case with rc- 
pect to a special bond ; for though, 
fter a resignation, the patron may 
^seht whom he pleases, yet the 
ushop, before accepting the resig¬ 


nation, might require the presentation 
of the person mentioned in the special 
bond; that if a patron called on an 
incumbent to resign his benefice, to 
the intent and for the sole and only 
purpose that he might present A.B. 
in favour of whom the patron had a 
right to call on the incumbent to re¬ 
sign, and afler having obtained the 
resignation by such false pretence, he 
presented C. D. for whom the bond 
did not authorise the patron to require 
a resignation, compensation for the 
injury the incumbent had sustained 
might be recovered in an action. 

That though the resignation was 
enforced by a money penalty, which 
tlie patron might recover, yet such 
sum of money not being his object, 
it did not come within the meaning 
of tlie statute; that it w'as not con¬ 
sistent with justice or common sense, 
that a man should lose his right be¬ 
cause his 4 opponent compelled him, 
by a breach of his contract, to sue 
for a penalty he neither expected nor 
desired. 

That the words sponte^ pure^ et lim- 
plicitcrf are not esscnUal to the oath 
of resignation. But that, if a resigna¬ 
tion in this precise form were re¬ 
quired, the only import of the words 
sponiCy purr^ tf siwplicitcr is, that the 
clerk was not driven by unlawful vio¬ 
lence, or threats, or seduced by any 
corrupt agreement, to msike the resig¬ 
nation ; but tliat he made it willingly, 
and because he thought it his duty to 
make it. With regard to the oath, 
it was^idmitted, that by Archbishop 
Coyrtney’s decree, persons presented 
are required to swear, thatobiipati 
non sunt nec eorum amici pro se jurtt^ 
toria uni pecunxiria cautionc dc ipsis 
bene.ficibt resignandi%y But, that these 
words are not in the oath prescribed by 
the Council of Weslniinsler, 1138, or 
that of the Council ofOxford,l236 ; that 
the insertion of them by the archbishop 
into the oath required by his decree, 
shews, that he, and those who advised 
him, thought that the oaths previously 
taken did not reach resignation bonds. 
That the archSishop had no authority 
to alter the oath ; and that if any 
bishop was now to refu.se to admit a 
clerk who declined taking this oath, 
be would render himself liable to 
damages, and the costs of a quare 
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impedit. ** By altering oaths of office/' 
observed Best, Chief Justice, you may 
alter the condition^ duties, and respon¬ 
sibilities of the officers. Parliament 
only can do this in civil offices and 
councils of the clergy, with the appro¬ 
bation of the king, in ecclesiastical.” 

By the common law, an incumbent, 
by virtue of institution and iuductiou, 
acquires an estate for life ; not from 
the patron, but from the ordinary—the 
patron has merely the right of nomi¬ 
nation. Tliat is, the whole of the jus 
patronatus. But it was said, this 
constitutes do objection to a bond to 
resign, for the condition to resign in 
the case of a benefice forms no part of 
the instrument that creates the interest 
in it; it is made by a separate deed. 
If a tenant for life were to give abend, 
to convey buck Ins estate on tlic happen¬ 
ing of a particular event, such a bond 
would nut be voidable at law. Tliat 
no two estates are less like each other 
than that of a clerk in bis benefice and 
a lay tenant fur life; they are created 
with diirerent objects; conditions are 
annexed to one which are not an¬ 
nexed to the other: the clergyman, to 
preserve his estate, must perform the 
duties of his church ; if he takes ano¬ 
ther benefice without a dis[icnsation, 
he vacates tlie^ther. 

As to ilie propriety and the policy of 
holding resignation bonds illegal, it 
was said :— 

That the holding of this bond ille¬ 
gal anil void w'ould be a breach of 
national faith to those who have been 
induced to purchase advowsunf;” for, 
sai<l Best, C. J., immense svms 
of money have been expended in 
buying advowsons and presentations, 
upon tlie bigbest assurance next to 
that of an express declaration by the 
legislature, tliat in cases of livings 
becoming vacant before those on 
whom the purchasers intended to 
bestow them are capable of taking 
orders, they might present to such 
livings, and take the security of a bond 
from the presentees for the resignation 
of them, when the pepbii for whom 
they are intended shaft be in priest's 
orders. Many of these purchasers have 
DO other provision for their children 
but the living so purchased. Eccle¬ 
siastics, as well as laymen, have dealt 
in these bonds of resignation. Lord 


Mansfield said, a bishop of Salisbuiy, 
before his (Lord M.'s) time, frequently 
took them. This was not said of that 
right reverend prelate by way of re¬ 
proach, but to shew that men of the 
highest character did not consider that 
the taking such bonds was improper. 

“ Yodr lordships,*' continued the 
learned chief justice,. “ will permit 
me to remind you, that if these bonds 
are within the statute of Elizabeth, 
you make those who have given, and 
those who have taken them criminals. 

“ Both the plaintiff and the de¬ 
fendant, and many other persons, as 
well clergymen as laymen, have, 
whilst acting under the sanction of 
the courts of Westminster, committed 
the scandalous crime of simony, and 
subjected tliemsclves to all the penal¬ 
ties of the statute of Elizabeth. 1 am 
aware, my Loids, that this argument 
was answered in the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don V. Ffytche, by saying, that these 
consequences of the judgment could 
be prevented by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment; your Lordships cannot have 
forgotten the answer of Lord Mans¬ 
field to Ibis observation, What 1 
pass a judgment to do mischief, and 
then bring in a bill to cure it!’ I will 
add, Wifi you condemn men by a 
judgment that has all the vice of an 
€x postfucto law, and after confiscat¬ 
ing tlieir property, save them from 
further punishment by a statute par¬ 
don ?*’ 

That presentations are not pure 
spiritual trusts; if they had been so 
considered, the bishops could not have 
allowed them to be disposed of by 
laymen ; advowsons in gross, or next 
presentations, could never have been 
permitted to be sold; archbishops 
could not leave options to their widows 
or other lay persons. The learned 
Selden, it was observed, calls the right 
of lay patrons to present to living^, 

the interest of patronage which the 
lay founders challenged in their newly 
erected churches.” That Lord Kenyon 
calls a right of presentation, ^ a trust 
connected with an interest.” That 
laymen, when they endowed churches, 
reserved the right of patronage, and 
the right of taking resignation bonds 
in favour of their children and de¬ 
scendants. That the bishops, by 
allowing the dedication of tithes to be 
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made on these conditions, obtained 
provision for many churches which 
would otherwise have remained with¬ 
out endowment. That the conse^ 
qaences of declaring^ these bonds void, 
will not be confined to the injury 
done to the long* eslabUshed rights of 
patrons. It will introduce a^axity in 
the mode of construing penal statutes, 
that will deprive persons accused of 
crimes of the benefit of that humane 
rule, which secures from punishment 
all whose offences are not clearly 
within the letter as well as the spirit 
of the law. The judgments of llie 
Courts of Westminster Hull are the 
only authority that we have for by 
far the greatest part of the laws of 
' England. The overturning the long 
series of judgments, which declares 
the Validity of these bonds, must in- 
introduce uncertainly and confusion 
into every part of the common law. 
** Can it be said,” asked Best, C. J. 
“ that the law which governs these 
bonds is unjust ? No, my Lords, 
the injustice is in destroying, without 
compensation, a vested right. Can 
it be said, that they are inconsistent 
with the policy of our laws ? That 
policy encourages us to provide for 
our children, relations, and friends, 
and allows us to bestow on them 
offices for which they are duly quali¬ 
fied. In ecclesiasticaj benefices the 
public liave a security for the fitness 
of the person presented, which does 
not exist in other cases. The bishops 
are to take care that neither friend¬ 
ship, nor natural afiection, puts a 
clerk into a church who is not duly 
qualified to do the duties of it. If a 
patron may give a iivin:^ to his son, or 
relation, or friend, what objection is 
there, if it becomes vacant, when the 
person for whom it is intended is 
incapable of taking it, to his permit¬ 
ting some other person to hold it until 
the incapacity of the first object of 
his choice be removed ? It has been 
said, this can be done in the case of 
no other office. There are no other 
offices that have been created by the 
patrons, and endowed out of their 
estates; and, therefore, there could be 
no legal origin for the right to take 
such bonds in any other offices. With 
respect to other offices; there are no 
judicial authorities to support such a 


right. Your Lordships wilt dot sup^ 
pose, that the holding these bonds to 
be void, you will make patrons forget 
their families, and look out, unbiassed 
by affection or friendship, for the 
most worthy clergyman to fill the va¬ 
cant benefice. Many of them will 
act, as some patrons have done, where 
a living, the presentation to which 
they are desirous of selling, becomes 
void before it is sold: they will pre¬ 
sent some old man. By which are 
the duties of an incumbent likely to 
be best performed—a young man in 
full iiealth, under a boncf of resigna¬ 
tion ; or an old man, who has just 
enough of life left not to be liable to 
be objected to by u bishop, on account 
of his imbecility 'f 

“ Many owners of manors, with ad- 
vowsons annexed, will sell the advow- 
sons from the manors. Tliose who 
p.iy large sums of money to purchase 
advowsoiis ill gross, will not be the 
most likely persons to bold such ad- 
vowsons as pure trusts; and in dis¬ 
posing of tliem, look only to the 
maxim, iktvr Such aliena¬ 

tions of the ctiiirch patronage will 
break the connexion between the 
landed interest and the clergy. The 
young men of family are, from their 
education and habits,*likcly to make 
the best parish priests; from their 
connexion with the owners of the lands 
ill the paiishes, ail the inhabitants 
feel a respect for them, wliich must 
add much to the effect of the instruc¬ 
tion they give. Connexion with the 
propri6ors of the soil gives to the 
clergyman the greatest interest in the 
happiness of liis parishioners, and 
stimulates iiirr to promote their 
spiritual welfare. Such persons will 
not take orders where the livings, 
which their ancestors founded, are 
severed from Iheir families. 1 am 
awate these arc rather considerations 
of policy than law. But, my Lords, 
if there be any doubts what is the 
law, judges solve such doubts, by 
considering what will be the good or 
had effects ftf^ their decision. I say, 
nearly in the words of one of the 
bishops, in the Bhhop of Tendon v. 
RfyUkr^ * that doctrine cannot be 
Jaw which injures the rights of indi¬ 
viduals, and will be productive of evil 
to the church and to the community/ 
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The learned judges ^ho argued 
that the bond was illegal and void, 
contended: 

That a res>ignation bond did secure 
a profit or benefit to the patron, in the 
true spirit and intendment of ilie 
statute, if the bond be valid, I/)rd 
Sondes would be entitled to recover 
12,000/. and costs. A right to enforce 
the payment of such a sum looks tike 
a pioHt, or a benefit. Tlie opportunity 
thus afforded, of providing for a son, 
or a biother, or (;dier relation, mu^t 
surely he considei'4!d as a benefit to 
the patron. 4 If it be a benefit, how 
has It been acquired i why, by means 
of a corrupt bargain for the picsont.i- 
tioii. In a word, he that stipulates 
for a ic^ignation honci, haigaiiis for a 
sum of money, or for that which to 
liiiii is as valuable, or pcihups more 
valuable than iliat sum of money, 
l illitT of theiii is beneficial to liiiii; 
both of them, llicrctorc, forlMddea by 
the statute. 

'I hat ill excliang(‘s, iicilhcr living 
can he considered as belter or worse 
ill legal iiitendrnenl, because tlicv arc, 
in the estimation of those that m.iku 
them, perlu’ily equal, however other 
persons may difi'er on the subject, 
.Mr, Baron Kyre |)uts the case llius: 

A living III the air of Berkshire 
may be reckoned an c<iuivalcnl for the 
difference in value of an incumbency 
III the hundreds of Kssex.” That 
is a fair argument. I'.ach man throws 
into the scale circum.>iiinccs winch 
establish a ]'erfecl ciinilihrium in 
cases of exchange between p.irties. 
Although there i< not a single shilling 
passing, ypt if there is any oilier 
extrinsic henetit whatsoever, to the 
smallest amount, it is made a part 
in the consideration ofsurh exchange ; 
and there is no question, that upon 
tlie act of Klizahcili, sudi exchange is 
void. 

That by means <'f such a bond, a 
benehcc may be sold during an actual 
vacancy. I'he value is calculated, a 
bond is given for the amount, to 
be void if the incumbenj designs on 
request, when a certain specified in¬ 
dividual is capable of holding the 
living. Thai event happens almost 
immediately, bv ilie nomination of 
a person who, if he lived, would with¬ 
in a very few mouths he c,jp»l»h’ oi 
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taking the benefice; and the p^on 
becomes entitled, either to the penalty 
or the presentation. If, it was said, 
a bond be good for brothers, why 
may it not also be good in favour 
of cousins or more lemote kindred, 
or of friends? If i,l be allowed in 
favour ^ two persons, why may it 
not be allowed iu favour of more than 
two ? — of twelve, of twenty, or even 
a greater number ? That there was no 
principle upon which it might be said, 

thus far shall thou go, but no* 
furl her.*' 

That if a general bond be a benefit 
to ihe patron, and therefore simoniacal 
and void, how is a special bond to 
be dibtingutshed i If it be a benefit 
to a patron, to be able to call for a 
resignation whenever he may choose 
to present any other person, it is 
equally a henefit, though perhaps a 
less bciiciit, to be able to command a 
resignation, in order to present a rela¬ 
tion or friend; and if there be any 
benefit, the degree of benefit must be 
immaterial, and the case will be 
equally within the statute; that there 
in, iu fact, no diU'erence in principle 
between general and special bonds. 
‘‘ Suppose,” said llullock, baron, “ a 
clerk should resign, in conformity to 
the condition of a bond of this sort; 
what obligation is there upon the 
obligee, to jiresent the individual 
specified ill the condition? — None. 
11c may give the living to a stranger^ 
and if the patron slionhl present a 
str.mccr to the living, would tlie ob¬ 
ligor have any remedy, ciliier at law 
oi erpiily, against the obligee, for the 
nonrcpieseniation of the nominee in 
the bond f 1 sbould bo curious to 
learn tlie preci'^e species of remedy or 
redress to which an obligor would, 
nivlcr such circumstances, be entitled. 
Aix.nn, there is no obligation upon the 
numinee to accept the living if it 
should be ottered to him.’' 

'I hai it is not only required by the 
ocolcsiaslical laws, that a benefice 
slmli be fieely given and freely taken, 
but if resigned, it must be freely and 
voluntarily resigned; nou mefu coaerr/s 
9C(l iiHtntanen voluntate; and how can 
ii resignation be voUinlary which is 
inaiic in order to nvoid ih-' ptmalfy of 
a !>orid, vvlictiu-i is a rsglit 
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or only for a particular purpose? 
“ And ought/^ asked Abbot, chief 
justice, the law to sanction an in¬ 
strument that places a clergyman in a 
situation, either to subject himself to 
a demand which he may be unable to 
pay, or to make a solemn declaration 
contrary to his conscience and tSiruth ?'' 

That since the acceptance by the 
ordinary is necessary to give ed'ect to 
the resignation, the undertaking of 
a clerk to resign a benefice is an 
undertaking which he has no power 
of himself to perform. 

That, considering the estate whicli 
a clerk has in bis benefice- an estate 
for life, it is inconsisteitt with the 
principles of common law, that the 
patron, from whom such estate is not 
derived, should be permitted to exact 
a security by wliich bis estate may be 
reduced to a mere tenancy at will. 
For though when a nominee in a 
special bond becomes capable of hold¬ 
ing the benefice, the patron may, yet 
he is not obliged to demand the 
resignation. Tlien the obligor is a 
mere tenant at will to the obligee. 
If he be allowed to retain the living, 
he would do so b\ llie perniis'^ion of 
the patron, and he would hold it on 
the tenure of the patron’s mere will 
and pleasure. And if the law will 
not allow a benefice to be* held abso¬ 
lutely at the will of the patron, and 
voidable whenever he may choose to 
present any other person, ncitlier will 
it endure that a benehce bo so held as 
to be voidable when a relation or 
friend of the patron, may be capable of 
taking it, and the patron may think 
fit to present him; for in each case 
the estate of the incumbent would be 
less than a freehold: but our law 
always considers a benefice as a free¬ 
hold, whatever it may have been in 
its origin, or first constitution; all 
traces of which are now lost in the 
obscurity of antiquity. In short, that 
it was impossible for any one to 
contend, that a bond which places an 
incumbent in stich complete thraldom, 
under so absolute a dominion and 
restraint, could be supported upon 
any known or recognised principle 
of law. That such a bond must 
necessarily operate to the prejut|ce, 
if not the total subversion, of the true 
and essential interests of religion. 


Tliat it might be objected to special 
bonds, on the ground of public policy, 
that the patron may thereby be pre¬ 
cluded from choosing the most proper 
individual for supplying ,the living. 
If he act in the presentation according 
to the condition of the bond, his 
choice is fixed long^ before the fitness 
of the object can be ascertained. At 
the execution of the bond the nominee 
may bo at college, or perhaps at 
school, or perhaps in his cradle. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, •April 9. 

APPEALS—I'LETCin.R V. LOItlJ SONDES. 

SIMONY—i INAL JUDGMI.NT. 

The Lord Chancellor (I-’.ldon) hav¬ 
ing gone through u.l the circumstances 
of the case, observed that the appel¬ 
lant, on bringing the case into the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, had set 
forth the* errors, and the respondent 
pleaded in intllo vst irratum. The 
court perceiving that there were none 
of these errors on record, which could 
warrant them lo enter into the merits 
of the case, affirmed the judgment, 
without hearing the arguments of coun¬ 
sel. The question now for the con¬ 
sideration of their lordships was, whe¬ 
ther this was a bond on which the 
parties were entitled to sue; and in 
coming to a conclusion on this sub¬ 
ject, their lordships .should consider 
themsclve.s as judges in a court of jus¬ 
tice, and his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
duty was not to state the case on any 
othei^ground than that which was war- 
Ti^ntcd by law. Ilis lordship had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying, that 
before the dc' ision given in the case 
of the Bishop of London against 
Ffytche, this bond would be held le¬ 
gal, but he was of opinion that it came 
within the same principle which go¬ 
verned that decision, it was argued 
by counsel at the bar, that this bond 
could not be considered simoniaca), 
as the condition of the resignation 
was the {presentation of a particular 
person, and>hat the obligee might see, 
and the Bishop should take care, that 
on his resignation, no other person 
should be presented but the Hev. Henry 
Watson, the brother of l.ord Sondes. 
Now, if the resignation were con¬ 
ditional, it would ccasc to he a resigna- 
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tion at ally and after an incumbent had 
resigned^ he (the Lord Chancellor) 
would ask any man conversant in law 
or equity, was there any law upon 
earth which could compel a patron to 
present any particular person ? It had 
already been decided in ^veral in¬ 
stances, that a resignation, to be good, 
must be pvra et absque conditUmCf 
otherwise the law said it wns no re¬ 
signation, or it was void. True it was 
that two or three eminent and distin¬ 
guished leading characters were ad¬ 
verse to the decision in the case of the 
Bishop of l^mdon and I fytclie, among 
whom was Lord Kenyon, to whose 
opinion in legal mattcih he paid the 
highest respect, and it was conse¬ 
quently urged,that tliat decision sliould 
govern no other case,exce|)i that which 
was strictly in point; but his lordship 
thought that there was nothing in this 
case which should take it out of tlie 
rule by which that decision w'ns go¬ 
verned. Tlie Bihlu)]) of l.ondon and 
Ffylche was a bond of general resigna¬ 
tion, and if the incumbent lesigncd in 
this case, could nut tlie patron jircseiu 
whom he pleased; and how then did 
it difl'er from a hond of general re¬ 
signation? It had been urged that if 
this bund should be judged sununiacal, 
the incumbent and the patron would 
be subject to heavy penalties; but it 
was their lordships' husiness not to 
attend to any thing but to llie subject 
proposed for their consideration. I low 
could they with propriety pronounce 
against the law to avoid the conse¬ 
quences of an illegal act? When his 
lordship looked to the cases in^thc 
books which were advanced in sup¬ 
port of this judgment, he should say 
‘ they were not well considered. One 
of them said, that a bond of resigna¬ 
tion might be made in favour of a 
brother; another said in favour of a 
cousin or a near relation. But his 
lordship would ask, what liad the 
condition or relationship of the per¬ 
son in whose favour the bond was 
made to do with the question? I'bat 
ought to be left out df considera¬ 
tion. Could a patron take a bond in 
favour of himself? If not, he could 
not make it in favour of any man on 
account of relationship, for no man is 
more nearly related to a patron than 


himself; and if he could make such a 
bond, it would in construction of law 
be the same as a general bond of re¬ 
signation, for it was evident he could 
present whom he pleased after. But^ 
again, it was said, that it could not be 
held simoniacal, unless it appeared 
that sqipe benefit Could be derived 
from it. Might not such a bond he 
made covertly, in consideration of 
money, in this manner—when the time 
for resignation arrived, the patron 
might say to the clergyman, ‘*lf you 
pay me a certain sum of money, 1 
will allow you to hold your living 
longer,”—could not such a thing be 
easily effected? Ilis lordship had no 
doubt but that tliis decision would 
conic by surprise, and bear harshly on 
many patrons and clergymen; but he 
was not one of those who would hesi¬ 
tate to indemnify those who had hi¬ 
therto committed liiemselves by such 
bonds, whether patrons or incumbents, 
pro\ ided that were done witliout touch¬ 
ing on the general principles of the ec¬ 
clesiastical laws of the country, some 
of which, it should be admitted, were 
too severe. On the grounds before 
mentioned, his lordship did not see 
how he could do otherwise tlian ad¬ 
judge this a simoniacal conliact. Now, 
after the most piofouud consideration, 
he would move their lordships that 
the judgment in the court below be 
reversed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury en- 
tiicly concurred in the opinion of the 
l.ord Chancellor, which was agreeable 
to that of the majority of the judges; 
but lie had to implore their lordships* 
attention to this circumstance—that a 
large number, both of patrons and in¬ 
cumbents, had exposed themselves to 
severe penalties. But his Grace trusted 
that however erroneously they had 
thus commilied themselves, that house 
would aflbrd them protection. A pa¬ 
tron was liable to a penalty of dounie 
the value of the living, and the for¬ 
feiture of the patronage for that time; 
and the incumbent was liable to double 
the value of the living, and to be dis¬ 
qualified from holding it. Such were 
the severe penalties they were inno¬ 
cently exposed to if not protected by 
house. lie held in his hand a bill 
containing such restrictions as would 
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protect bonds of this nature heretofore 
made, and exompt the parties from the 
penalties above alluded to: with their 
lordships' pormissioa he would move 
that it should be now read pro formaj 


and on the second reading he would 
extdain its provisions. 

The Lord Chancellor put the ques¬ 
tion, and the bill was accordingly read 
a first time* 


LITERARY REPORl*. 


In the IWss .—Three Courses of Lent 
Lectures, delivered in the Church of St. 
Botolph, Bisliopsgate By C. LBlomficId, 
D. D. Lord Bi»hop of Chester, Rector of 
the Parish. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Mo^cs, 
fiom the More Novochim of Maiinonides, 
with Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of tiie 
Author, by Jamei* Townley, D.l)., is an¬ 
nounced. 

Onental TJteruture.-^X nac edition of 
the curious and celebrated Indian drama 


Sacoiitala, is about to appear in Paris, 
edited by M. de Clu^zy. It is to be ac¬ 
companied by a French traiiNlation, which 
will enable persons i'znorant of Sanscrit to 
I'orni an idea of the Homeric genius of 
Indian literature. This edition has been 
undertaken at the expeii ''0 of the Asiatic 
Society ol* Paris. Persian editions of Ta¬ 
bari, Ferdousi, fi'c., as well as editions of 
the principal Indian and Chine-ie Chrunicles, 
are also about to be published at the ex¬ 
pense of the French g'lvenuncnt. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Corn Laws. —The new bill for the 
regulation of the importation of foreign 
corn has been lobl for the [ue.scnt 
session. After having pas-iud the 
House of Commons, and been twice 
read in the llousp of Lords, an ainenJ- 
incnt, moved i)y the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, that foreign corn should bo inad¬ 
missible until the price in the home 
market reached (iris, instead of riOs. 
per quarter, as at first proposed, has 
been carried by a majority of eleven 
against the cai)inet: in consequence 
of this, the measure has been aban¬ 
doned. To prevent any ineoiivcnimice 
which the countjy might feel from the 
rejection of the lull, it is understood 

Estimated expenditure of 1S27. 

Sinking Fund ... 


that another for the regulation of the 
averages, which was criginally supple¬ 
mentary to the former, will be suffered 
to pass without opposition, and with 
an additional sliort bill adopting the 
principle of the lost one, as a tem¬ 
porary measure till after the next 
moeling of parliament. 

Tin: Budget. —We cannot attempt 
to follow the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer through his statements within 
the cumpasb of our narrow limits, but 
we will endeavour to give such an 
epitome of them, as shall present the 
real stale of il»e finances of tlie country 
to our readers, as follows ; 

.51,761,000 

. 5,700,000 


Total estimated expenditure, fiubjeet y,> eerl.iin repayments •••••••• 57,161,000 

Estimated income of the lour preceding years . ••••*••• 228,000,000 

Do. of 1827 ... 54,600,000 


Expenditure of present and four preredin-.r years.. 282,600,000 

Expenditure of the same period, the repaynunt'* deducted . 257,477,000 


Balance applieuhle to the Sinking Fund .. 

which for the s.ame period of five 
years will amount lo i,‘2fi,.500,(i00, 
and therefore a deficiency of about 
£3,000,000 remains lo be provided 
for in the budget of the |>fesent yeir. 
To accomplish this, the* minister re¬ 
commends nn additional issue of Ex¬ 
chequer bills to such amount (but 
which he has not yet stated) as may 
bo necessary lo meet the emergency, 
and which lie very properly considers 


. 2.5,123,000 

as more eligible than funding any part 
of it. 

State of Commerce and Agri- 
cri.TURE. —We have never been more 
pleasantly engaged in this department 
thiUi at the present moment: the 
improved state of the manufacturing 
districts is of the most cheering de¬ 
sertion. 'I'he demand for goods of 
Birosh fabric is great both at home 
and abroad; and it is gratifying to 
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learn, from authority on which the 
most perfect reliance may be placed, 
that in some districts not a loom re-* 
mains unemployed, nor is there neces¬ 
sarily an idle person. The demand 
for shipping keeps pace with this 
improvement in, the manufactures. 
Freights have considerably increased, 
particularly on the western side of 
kingdom, whence manufactured goods 
are principally exported, and where 
they average about 20 per cent higher 
rates than on the eastern; but, from 
the nature of the shipping interest, 
this inequality cannot continue tong. 
Tlie state of agriculture is equally 
favourable to the prosperity of the 
country. The hay harvest, which is 
now very generally carried in the 
south, has proved remarkably good 
both in quantity and quality; and the 
present appearance of the crops of 
wheat throughout the corn counties 
wears a very cheering aspect, whilst 
there is an abundant promise of a 
productive year in the other species of 
grain and of potatoes. 

The Pemnslla. — Portugal still 
remains in a very unsettled slate 
towards the fiontiers, from the other 
side of which the rebels continue to 
receive encouragement and assistance. 
At the same time it is asserted by 
deserters, that titc Spanish army of 
observation is so infected with a liberal 
spirit, that if the troops were certain 
of a friendly reception, they would 
almost, without exception, desert to 
Portugal. Certain it is, that Gene¬ 
ral Sorsfield, the commander of the 
Spanish forces on the side of Portugal, 
has been ordered by his government 
to fall back from the frontier. De¬ 
sertion is .said to have occasioned 
this; as his troops deserted in large 
lM)die5: one of eighty privates repulsed 
and killed sixteen of a detachment 
sent in pursuit of them. The Infanta 
Ilegent of Portugal ' is said to 
be gradually recovering from her 
recent sickness, all apprehensions of 
a fatal termination being totally re¬ 
moved. 

The administration of Portugal has 
been changed, and, with the exception 
of the Marquis des Torres, an entirely 
new one has been formed. The rebel 
Des Chaves, with some of his asso¬ 
ciates, have been compelled to with¬ 


draw from Spain, and have arrived at 
Bayonne. 

Eastern Europe and Persia, Russia 
and Austria, conjointly with England, 
are said to be urgently negociating 
with Turkey in favour of Greece; and 
several military measures, adopted by 
the first of these powers, are asserted 
to be intended to support these nego- 
ciations. Without denying, though 
we are far from crediting these sup¬ 
positions, we believe they will be 
found to be connected with the war 
between that empire and Persia. The 
success which attended the arms of 
the latter, during the last autumn, has 
given great alarm to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. The Russian General, 
Yermoloft’, has been recalled; the army 
very powerfully reinforced, and the 
Petersburgh Court Garelte states that 
it has ad\anced beyond Envan. The 
particular manner in which it describes 
the precautions taken for the security 
of this army, suflicicnlly inlinmtes the 
danger and difficulty ol the service on 
which it is employed, or the anxiety 
of the Russian Cabinet to prevent any 
unfavourable anticipations on the part 
of tlie public. 

Greece. —The siege of the Acro¬ 
polis of Athens continues to be pressed 
with vigour. ]*avourab!e terms of 
capitulation were obtained for the 
garrison, from the Sera''kicr F'acha, 
through the mediation of some French 
officers, but were unanimously refused 
by the Greeks, who expressed their 
determination to die in Us defence 
rather lhan surrender it. The leadei-s 
off the Greek forces having, therefore, 
resolved to attempt some measure for 
its relief, thry formed a filan of 
attacking the Turkish troops in their 
intrenchments, eaily in the month of 
May. For this purpose, a large de¬ 
tachment, under the command of 
Karaiskaki, was ordered to advance 
through Livadia to storm them on 
the land side, whilst another body, 
under the escort, hut not the com¬ 
mand, of Lord Cochrane, should ap¬ 
proach by va. Unfortunately the 
former fell in with a part of the 
Turkish forces on the 4th; an action 
ensued, trifling in every respect but 
one, the loss of the Greek commander, 
who fell at the first commencement of 
the affair. As no one appears to have 
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been provided to succeed to his autho¬ 
rity, or prepared to pursue his plans, 
that detachment retired to Phalerus, 
where it remained on the 15th, under 
the command of General Church, 

On the 6th, the naval expedition 
landed about three thousand men, who 
had scarcely completed their debarka¬ 
tion when they were attacked by a 
large body of Ottoman troops. The 
havoc which ensued was dreadful, not 
one thousand of the Greeks surviving 
the action. Lord C'odirane is said to 
have effected his escape only by swim¬ 
ming for hip life; and two thousand 
five hundred pairs of cars are reported 
to have been sent to Constantinople in 
proof of the victory. 

Bombay. —The appointment of Sir 
John Malcolm, K.(Mt. to the govern¬ 
ment of this [hesUleucy cannot fail to 
give very general satisfaction. 

CEKTHAf, America. —The dissen¬ 
sions wliich have so long harassed this 
country continue to wage with great 
violcnie, and without any appearance 
of a speedy termination. The rapacity 


with which several cities in the pro¬ 
vinces of Nicaragua and Grenada nave 
been plundered, shews the fury as 
well as the avarice of the contending 
parties.' The devastations are already 
felt by the merchants in the sea-ports 
adjacent to these districts, who can 
no longer obtain those supplies, parti¬ 
cularly of hides and indigo, which 
once formed such valuable articles of 
Mexican commerce. 

The Rivf.b Plate. —^The hostile 
arties on the banks of this river have 
een very actively engaged. The 
commander of the Buenos Ayrean 
troops, having^, so manceuvred as to 
render the cavalry of the Brazilians 
inefficient, on the 20th of March fell 
upon the infantry, routed them, and 
took all their baggage. The following 
day the Brazilian general renewed the 
battle, and having* brought up his 
cavalry, repulsed the Buenos Ayreans 
and letook his baggage. The loss is 
reported to have been nearly equal on 
both sides, and the state of the war to 
remain unchanged. 
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Ingham, J. University Coll. Grand('omp. 
Palling, Ucv. Edward, (Rieeii’.s College. 
Parker, Rev, J. Timothy, Queen’s CtdI. 
Passaiid, Rev. Henry John, St. Alban Hall. 
Round, Rev. Joseph Grtvii, Ualliol Coll. 
TrougUtoii, Rev. .lames, Christ Chun-h. 
Turner, Hev. Ch.irles, W.idhiim (‘ollege. 
Wakeman, Ucv. E. Ward, \\atlhaiii Coll. 
Wareing^ Rev* James Taylor, Exeter ColL 

L. >\. 

Boiirkc, Sack^ille Gardiner, St. Mary Hall* 
DiidL'y, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Forbe'*, Hugh, St. Mary Hall. 

1 law kins, Robert, Scholar of Pemh. Colt, 
lleskoth, Charles, Trinity College. 

Mecch, Win. John, Fellow of New Coll. 
Pye, \\ illiain, Student of Christ (Miurch. 
Tiiuiiard, T. St. Mary Hall, (irand Comp. 

The University Prizes fur thiz year 
have hern adjudged to the following gen¬ 
tlemen 

Luthi I'erses, “ M ex team” — Charles 
Wordsworth, (Jhri^t Church. 

/Mfin “ Lex upud Roinanoa 

Agraria.” Wni.J. Blake, B.A. GhrintCh. 

Hvglhh Exm}f —The InHuenoe of the 
rrii<ir'ides upon tlic Arts and Litcruiure of 
Europe.” Frederick Oakely, B.A* late of 
Christ Church, now Fellow of B'dlioJ Coll. 

EufflUh f'erse — “ Pompeii.” Robert 
S. Hawker, Magdalen Hall. 
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The following su^jecU are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes for the ensuing 
year: viz. 

For Latin Machinse vi vaporis 

impulsss." 

For <m Bnglioh Emy —** The domestic 
Virtues and Habits of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans compared with diose of the 
more re6ned Nadons of modern Europe.’* 

For a Latin Fuay —Unde evenit ut in 
aitium liberalium studiis prsrotantissimus 
quisque apud slngulas civitates eodem fere 
saeculo Horuerit?" 

The first of the above subjects is Intended 
for those gentlemen who, on the day ap- 
pointed for ttnding the exercises to the 
Registrar of the University, shall not have 
exceeded four years, and the other two 
for such as shall have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven years, from the time 
of their matriculation. 

^ Sir Roger Newdigatv't Prize .—For the 
best composition in English verse, not 
iimiied to fifty lines, by any Undergra¬ 
duate who, on the day above^ specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation. 

** Richard Cceur de Lion.'* 


Frederick James Parsons, M. A. Demy 
of Magdalen; John Williams, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church; and the Rev. John 
Mitchell Chapman, M. A. Fellow of BalUol 
College, arc nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

George Robert Michael Ward, B.A. and 
Scholar of Trinity College, is elected and 
admitted Probationary Fellow; Edward 
Turner Boyd Twisleton, Scholar, and 
Thomas Legh Claughton, Exhibitii;||pr, of 
that Society. 

The judges appointed to decide Dr. 
Ellerton's Theological Prize, established 
1825, have adjudged the prize this year to 
F.Oakcly, B. A. Fellow of Balliol College. 
The subject is as follows: ** What was the 
object of the Reformers in maintaining the 
following proposition, and by what argu¬ 
ments did they establish it? — ‘Holy 
Scripture is the only sure foundation of 
any article of faith.**'—The subject for tlie 
ensuing year tsr—“ The faith of tho Apostles 
in the Divine Mission of our Saviour was 
not the result of weekness or delusion, but 
of reesoueble conviction." • 

Mr. Henry Wm. MaddocI?, B. A. of St. 
John’s CoUege, is admitted Probationary 
Fellow of Brasennose College, 

Francie Jeune, B.A. of Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Is elected a Scholar of that Society, 
on the foundation of Sir John Bennet Lord 
OssuUtone. » 

VO£* IX. NO. Vlf. 


The names of those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the three classes of Literm 
Humaniores and Discipline Mathematiem 
et Physica respectively, according to the 
alphabetical arrangements in each class 
prescribed by the statute, stand as follow ; 

In the First Class of Litera Humaniores, 

Head, Edmund Walker, Oriel College. 
Jeune, Francis, Pembroke College. . 
Merivale, Herman, Trinity College. 

Sewell, William, Merton College. 
Williams, Charles, Jesus CoUege. 

In the Second Class of Litera Humasiioret, 

Calvert, Frederick, Christ Church. 
Cartwright, Robert, Queen's College. 
Holincsdale, Viscount, Christ Church.* 
Jackson, Edward, Brasennose CoUege. 
Jacobson, William, Lincoln CoUege. 
Madduck, Henry William, St. John's Coll. 
Newnhara, Geo. Wm. Corpus Christi Coll, 
llcw, William Andrew, St. John's CuUege. 
Heyiioldsi Henry, Jesus CoUege. 

Smith, Culling Eardley, Oriel CoUege. 
Underwood, Frederick Forbes?, ChristCh, 

In the Third Class of Lilcrte //Miaanforei. 

Buckerfii-ld, F. Henchman, Magd.Uall. 
Butterfield, Wm. St. Edmund Hall. 

Carr, George, Merton CoUege. 

Davies, Charles Grccnall, St. Mary Hall. 
Griffith, Charles, Christ Church. 

Hand, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Hind, William, University College. 
Hoskyns, Hungeribrd, Oriel College. 
Hutton, Thomas Palmer, Magd:Ucn Coll. 
Lee, Philip Henry, Brasennose CoUege. 
Mac Iver, William, Brasennose CoUege. 
Nixon, Francis Russell, St. John’s Coll. 
Plunmicr, Seth Burge, University College. 
Purton, Williain, Trinity College. 

Sutclific, James, St. Edmund Hall. 

Tyers, Thomas, New College. 

John Wilson, . 

Joseph Domford, i C 

John Shuldham, * .H 

Arthur Johnson, / § 

James Thomas Round, \ ^ 

Wm. Beach Thomas, ' 

In the First Class of DisHp, Math, ei Phys. 

Calvert, Frederick, Christ Church. 
Cartwright, Robert David, Queen’s Coil. 
Corfe, Joseph, Magdalen College. 
Heurtley, Charles Abel, Corpus Christi Colh 
Hind, William, University College. 
Reynolds, Henry, Jesus CoUege. 
Underwo^, Fred. Forbes, ChriAt Church. 

In iheSecmid Class of Diseip. Math.et Phys^ 
Priestman, John Smith, Queen's CoUege. 
Rew, William Andrew, St. John’s College. 

3 O 
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Tyers, Thomas, Kew College. 

Williams, Charles, Jesus College. 

In the Third Class of Discip. Math, et Phys. 
Newuhain, Geo. Wm. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Robert Walker, 1 

Augustus Page Saunders, ^ Examiners. 
Edward Field, J 

The number of candidates who form the 
Fourth Class, but whose names are not 
published, amounts to IIG. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred May 30. 

D. D. 

Lamb, John, Master of Corpus Christ! Coll. 

B. D. 

Bushby, E. Fellow of St. John’s College. 

M. A. 

Arnold, Charles, Fellow of Caius College. 
Bingham, Thomas, St. John’s College. 
Ford, William, Ma^'dalcne College. 
Teeson, John, Clare Hall. 

Ward, Walter Mather, Einmaiiiiol College. 
M. A. (ad enndenu) 

Wilbcrforce, U. I. Fell, of Oriel Coll, Oxon. 

B. C. L. 

Hesse, Frederick Legrew, Trinity Hall. 

B. M. 

Barham, C’harles, Queen's College. 

B. A. 

Baynes, Haygarth, Queen’s College. 
Beauchamp, James, Clare Hall. 

Botcherby, Robert Mann, St. John's Coll. 
Dymokc, John, Trinity College. 

Ellis, Robert Stevenson, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Fortescue, Muttlienr, Queen’s Co)Ici,a*. 
Hutchins, Rcir. (ico. Corpus Christ! Coll. 
Lucas, St JohnWells, DowningColl. C<itnp. 
Nuttall, Jno, Parker, St. John’s College. 
Purton, William Christopher, Sidney Coll. 
Smith, Abel, ('hrist College. 

Williams, Phineas, Magdalene Coll. Comp. 
Willaii, Francis Miles, Christ College. 

June 11. 

B. D. 

CautH, Rev. Mark, Fellow of Emmanuel. 
Coventry, Rev. George, Jesus College. 
Hughe-), Rev. H. H. Fellowof St. John’s. 
Lee, liev. Samuel, Queen's Cull. Professor 
of Arabic. 

Rose, Rev. Hugh James, Trinity College. 
Temple, Rev.N. J. Fellow of Sidney Sussex, 
'rwopciiy, Rev. R. Fellow of St. John’s. 
W'ateriietd, Rev. R. Fellow of Emmanuel. 
Wynyard, Rev. Montague J. Downing Coll. 

M. A. 

Poeklingtoii, Rev. H. Sharpe, Christ ColL 

B. M. 

Foster, John, St. John’s College. 

B.A. 

Ffinch, Benjanun, Trinity College. 

Feel, Robert, Trinity College. 


The Chifticellorik Gold Medal Ibr the 
best English Poem by a resident under¬ 
graduate, is adjudged to Chr. Wordsworth, 
of Trinity College, Sulyect —The Druids. 


The Porson Prize (for the best transU- 
tion of a passage from Sbakspeare into 
Greek verse) is adjudged to John Words¬ 
worth, Scholar of Trinity College. 

Subject —• As You Like*It. Act HI. 
Scene .3. Beginning, 

** But do not so: J have,*' &c. 

And ending, 

- ** with truth and loyalty," 


Sir William Brown’s Gol^ Medals are 
aiyiidged as follows .*— 

Greek Ode —W. Selwyn, St John's Coll. 

Latin Ode 1 (;jir Trin. Coll. 

Epigrams J 


SUBJKCTS; 

Gretk Ode —** Sanctius his animal . . • 
** Decrat adhuc, ct quod Jominari in catera 
posset: 

** \atus Jfomo — 

Latin Otie—Iphigenia in Aulide. 
Epigrams — tlaBi^para, paOnpara, 


1'lie Greek Ode, the Latin Ode, and the 
Epigram-), mentioned by the Vice-C'ban< 
celior as ** having great merit, and to the 
author-) of which permission is given to 
transcribe their exercises into the hook con¬ 
taining the prize compositions,” were writ¬ 
ten severally by 

Wordsworth, sen. Trinity College. 

Sclwyn, St. John’s College. 

llankinson. Corpus Christ! College. 


The Members’ Prizes of fdlecn guineas 
earh, to two Baclielors of Arts, for the en¬ 
couragement of Latin prose composition, 
are aef^ged to Messrs. Richard William- 
son and W. M. Hcald, of Trinity Ctdlegt*. 
Subject— Homerns, 

The Members* Prizes to Undergraduates 
are adjudged tr ' E. 11. Fitzherbert and 
T. W, Peile, of Trinity College. Subject— 
“ Grerria cnptn ferum victorem cepit^ et artes 

Intulit agresti Laiio." 

' A Lay Fcllowbhip in Downing College 
lias become vacant, open to all Graduates 
in this University and the University of 
Oxford, in Arts, Physic, and Civil Law. 
The election will be on the 30th of October. 

The following gentlemen are appointed 
Bamaby LeCturero for the year ensuing: 

Mathematicil^I. Packe, B. A. King’s. 

Philosophical —W. Heard Shelford, M. A. 
Emmanuel. 

lOt^torical —G. Waddington, M. A. Trin. 

Logical —Thomas Thorp, M. A, Trinity. 

Hen. James Perry, M.A. of Jesus Coll, 
has been elected a F^c/Vr of that Society. 
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Archdeaconry of Buckinoham. — The Venerable the Archdeacon has visited the 
churches in the northern districts of the county, and g{ven his directions, not only fbr a 
supply of the necessary furniture for their interior, but likewise for restoring them 
gradually to the ori^nal form of their architecture, so far as can be effected without 
laying too heavy burdens on the parishioners. Under these directions, the church¬ 
wardens are empowered to act independent of a vestry. 

A new Church is about to be erected at Paddock, near Huddersiield. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham intends visiting and confirming throughout his diocese 
in July and August. 


Bath and WgUs . April 15 

Ety . •. ...June 10 

Hereford .June 3 

Lichfield and Cov, April 1 


ORDINATIONS. 

Lincoln »••••«•• June 10 

JJandaff .April 15 

Londm .June 10 


Nortvirh .June 10 

Oxford .June 10 

Pcferborouyh .. June 10 

Salisbury .Mar. 25 


ft ' » ' a w 

Alt, Just Henry, M. A. Catharine Hull, Cambridge 
Alvis, John Sergeant, 6. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge 


Antrani, Richard, B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford .. 
Applrbec, Henry, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 






Arnoifi, Thomas Kcrchever, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
Battiscombe, W'illiani, M. A. Pcmbioke Coll. Oxford .... 
Bawtree, Harvey, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge 


•«• 




Bltiuts, Ralph, M. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford . 

Birrell, Alexander Peters, Literate for the Colonics . 

Bloxuin, Andrew, M. A. Schol.ir ofWon'C'^ter Coll. Oxford 
Bluett, Thomas Lovell, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge..• 


Bnoih, Philip, B. A. Corpus Cliristi Coll. Cambridge 


Bowen, I'crcival, B. A. All Souls’ Coll. Oxf(»rd 






Boys, Edward George, B. A. Worcester Coll. 


Brabnm, William Spencer Harris, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford 

Bridges, Brook George, R. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford .. 

Brooke, John, B. A. Brasenuose College, Oxford ... 

Brooks, George William, B. A. Clirti^t Clinrdi, Oxford. 

Brown, Alfred Nesbit, Literate for the Colonics. 

Browne, James C«aulfield, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge. • 




• . • • 


Calvert, Nicholson Robert, M. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge 


Chencryi Walter, B. A. Jesus Coll, Cambridge ., 
Churchill^ William, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford 


{ 


. p. 

Norwich 

. D. 

London 

. P. 

Norwich 

. D. 

Lincoln 

. D. 

Ely 

. I). 

London 

, P. 

Salisbury 

. P. 

Ely 

. D. 

London 

. D. 

Norwich 

. D. 

Norwich 

. P. 

Norwich 

P. 

London 

. P. 

Oxford 

. D. 

Bath and Wells 

. D. 

Lincoln 

. D. 

Norwi( h 

. D. 

Salisbury 

P. 

Oxford 

. P. 

Lincoln 

1). 

Lincoln 

D. 

Loudon 

, P. 

Lincoln 

P. 

Ely 

P. 

Peterborough 

P. 

Lichf. and Cov. 

P. 

liincoln 

D. 

London 

D. 

Ely 

P. 

Norwich 

D. 

Norwich 

D. 

Lincoln 

P. 

Lichf. ai\d Cov. 

D. 

London 

D. 

Ely . 

D. 

Norwich 

P. 

Norwich 

P. 

Bath and Wells 

P. 

Norwich 

D. 

Llaiidaff 

P. 

Ely 

D. 

Lincoln 

P. 

Bath and Wells 

n. 

Lichf. and Cov. 

D. 

Liucoln 
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Clinton^ Henry, B. A. Fellow of Caius Coll. Cambrid^'*.. P« Norwich 

Cobbold, Francis, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge ..D. Norwich 

ColdhaiD, George, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge .... D. Norwich 

Coldwell, Thomas, Literate (from the Archbishop of York). •. • • • D. London 

Collyer, Robert, B. A. Trinity ColL Cambridge .. D. Norwich 

Cookesley, William Qifibrd, B, A. King’s Cull. Cambridge, ••••• D. Ely 

Cooper, James, B^A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge . D. Lincoln 

Cottlo, lien. Wyatt, B.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge.••••• P. Salisbury 
Cresii\rel], Oswald Joseph, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford . • F. Ely 
Crewe, Henry Robert, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ..•••••« D. Lincoln 
Currie, James, B.A. University Coll. Oxford •••••»•••••••• P. London 

Daiibiiz, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford .. D. Bath and WeUs 

Uavey, Thomas, Literate for the Colonies ..P. LotiJlh>n 

De la Cour, Charles, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ....D. Lincoln 

Dcsbrisay, Thomas Henry William, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. London 

Dewdney, Edmund, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge.D. OxWd 

Dodsworth, John, B. A. Queen’s Coll. CambridgeP. London 

Donne, Stephen, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ..P. Bath and Wells 

Douglas, Philip William, M. A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford P. Oxford 

Downes, Robert, M. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ..P. Ely 

Dufton,J., B.A. TrinityCoIl. Dublin (from the Abp. of York) .. D. London 

Dunningham, John, B. A. St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge.P. Norwich . 

Duthic, Arch. Hamilton, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge.P. Lincoln 

Eden, Robert, M. A. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford . ■. • D. Oxford 
Edgell, Edgell, B. A. Curate of Koushain, Oxford. ••»«•••••• > P. Oxford 

Edison, John, B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge.P. London 


Eyre, Daniel James, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford • • • ... • • P. Salisbury 

Parish, William Milner, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge ■. P. Lincoln 

Fearon, Daniel Rose, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .D. Norwich 

Femie, John, B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge •••••••••«•••••• P. Ely 

Fielding, Alien, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge. P. London 


Fisher, John Hutton, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 
Fitsherbert, Thomas, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge •...•••• D. Ely 

Fowle, Henry, B.A. University Coll. Oxford ... P. Salisbury 

Fowler, Frederick Cook, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge ..P. Norwich 

Frankish, David, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge ... D. Lincoln 

Francklin, John Fairfax, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge.D. Norwich 

Gardiner, William, B. A. Exeter Cull. Oxford . D. Bath and Wells 

Gilbic, Charles, B.A. Queen's Coll. Oxford .D. Peterborough 

Gleadall, John William, M. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge P. Ely 

Olyn, Carr John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford...P. Ely 

Godmond, Christopher Francis, B. A. Quern's Coll. Oxford • • • • D. London 
Gooch, Coppinger Henry. M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge P« Ely 

Graham, John, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge «• .. D. Ely 

Grainger, John Cecil, B. A. Downing Coll. Cambridge.D. Salisbury 

Gray, William, Literate .... P. London 

(jrey, George Francis, M. A. Fellow of University Coll. Oxford . D. Oxford 

Hale, William, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford ..P. LlandalT 

Hall, Thomas Grainger, M. A. Magdalene Coll. Cambridge.D. Ely 

Harbin, Edward, B. A. Wadham Coll. Oxford ..P. Bath and Wells 

Harrison, Benjamin John, B, A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford P, Oxford 
Harrison, WilKam Bagshaw, B A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge P. lA>ndon 
Hensley, Charles, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge •••••••••• D. Lincoln 

Henslow, William Henry, B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge.D. London 

Hervey, George Gayton, B. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge*«• • * • D. LIchf. dnd Coe. 

Hesse, James Legrew, B.A. TrinityCoIl. Oxford.. D. Ely 

Hewitt, Richard, B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford*.. P. Norwich 

HiH, J^n Oakley, M. A. Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford •. • • P. Oxford 
Hill, Richard Humfrey, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge •••*•* D. Rath and WelU 

Hitch, James Wortham, B. A. Pembroke Halt, Cambridge.P. Norwich 

Hopkins, Benjamin, B. A. St. Jabn'a Coll. Cambridge ••••***• D. London 

Horn, Thomas, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford .. P. PeterboTOttgh 

Homdon, JohDf M. A. Exeter CoU. Oxford .... D. Bath and Wells 

Howard, William, 8. C. L. New Col). Oxford •*•*•***••**•* D. Hereford 
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Hoyle, James, B. A. St. Joh|i’s CoU* Cambridge • ... 

Hatton, Thomas, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge •••••« 

Hustwick, Robert, B, A* Q^ieen’s Coll. Cambildge ••••.«. 

Hutchins, George, B.A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge. •• 
Ingram, Rowland, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
Jackson, E. Dudley, S.C.L. Trinity Hall, Cambridge ..... 

Jarrett, Wilfrid Lawson, B. A. St. John's Coll. Caiqbridge •. • 
Jeans, George, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford ••••••••••••• 

Julian, John Page, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge •••••.. 

Kelly, Walter, B. A. Caius ColL Cambridge .. 

Kcnipihome, John, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge. •••••• 

Kenyon, Bedford, M. A. St. Mary's Hall, Oxford ... 

Kerr, Jambs Burton, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge 
King, John Myers, M. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford 

King, Isaac, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford .. 

Korcli, ChriAian Lewis, Literate for the Colonies.«• .. 

La Trobe, John Antes, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford.., 

Landon, Jdtnes, S.C. L. Worcester Coll. Oxford... 

Lane, Thomas Lcvesoii, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
Langley, John, M. A. Magdalen IIall, Oxford 
Latimer, Edward W. Forty, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford « 
Leach, OcUnius, M. A. Scholar of Jesus Coll. Oxford 


•. 


• • • • 


D. Lineoba 
P. Norwich 
P. Lincoln 
D. Lichf. and Cor. 
D. Lincoln 
D. Lichf. and Cov. 
D< London 
P. London 
D. Lincoln 
D. London 
P. Bath and Wells 
D. Bath and Wells 
D, Norwich 
D. Norwich 
D. Lincoln 
P. London 
P. Ely 
D. Norwich 
D. Hereford 
P. Salisbury 
D. Oxford 
P. 


Oxford 

Lcatherdalc, John, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge.D. Nonrich 

Leman, Thomas 0*‘gill, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford •...••.• D. LlandafT 
Levingslone, Charles, B. A. S|. John's Coll. Caiubridgc ...•••• • I). Lich£ and Cov. 

Ley, Jacob, B. A. Student of Christ Church. I.... D. Oxford 

Linton, Henry, M.A. Demy of Magdalen, Oxford .P. Oxford 

Litchfield, Isaac Smith, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford .P. Norwich 

Lockhart, S. J. Ingram, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford.D. Lichf. and Cor. 

Longc, Henry Browne, B. A. Downing Coll. Cambridge.P. Norwich 

Luwther, Ponsonby, late of Chiist Cull. Cambridge. .. P. Norwich 

Lucas, Charles, B. A. Trinity Hall, Cambridge.. D. Norwich 

Lucas, St. John Wells, B. A. Downing Coll. Cambridge...D. Lincoln 

Luck, Charles, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge .. P. London 

Lutencr, Thomas Bancroft, Jesus Coll. Cambridge.•••••••••••'D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Luxmoore, Henry, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.P. Norwich 

Macdonald, Jacob, S. C. L. Magdalen Hall, Oxford . P. Salisbury 

Macdonogh, Terence Michael, Queen’s Coll. Cambridge .D. Llandaff 

Mallby, William, B. A. Einmatiucl Cull. Cambridge •• • .D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Massingberd, llompcsch, Downing Coll. Cambridge ..D. Lincoln 

Marcus, Lewis, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge.. D. Lincoln 

Marsden, John Howard, B. A. St. John's College, Cambridge .. D. Ely 
Mathews, William, B. A. Chaplain of New Coll. Oxford P. Oxford 

Meakin, J. Alexander Deverell, B. A.j^St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Miller, Francis Richard, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford. D. London 

Minchin, John Champiieys, B. A. New Cull. Oxford.. .. P. Hereford 

Monnington, George, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford.P. Hereford 

Moore, Richard Greaves, B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge.P. Lincoln 

Myall, Wlllfam, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambrid^.. D. Norwich 

Narea, Edward Robert, B. A, Merton Coll. Oxford.. • D. London 

Nesficld, Charles, B. Ai Jesus Coll. Cambridge. D. London 

Ness, Edward Hawke, B. A« Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge.. D. Llandaff 
Newbolt, W. Robert, M.A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford •• P. Oxford 
Nixon, Francis Russell, D. A. Fellow of St. John's, Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 
Oakes» Hervey Aston Adamson, B. A. Jesus ColL Cambridge • • D. Norwich 

Oldershaw, Henry, B. A. ^rasennose ColL Oxford...D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Olive, John, B.A. Wpree^ter ColL Ogford.. D. Lincoln 

Outram, Thomas Powys, B. A. St. John's ColL Cambridge.P. Lichf. and Cov. 

Owen, Utnry, Magdalene CoU. Cambridge .. D. Norwich 

Parmeter, John Dent, B. A. Corpus Clwisti ColL Cambridge.... P. Norwich 

Parsons, Charles James, B. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford ...D. Peterborough 

Patdson, Edward, B. A. Queen's ColL Cambridge. P. Norwich 

Paul, Charles, B. A. Caius ColL Cambridge \\ Bath and Wrclfs 
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iVomc. 

^Prices Davids 

'litenaud, G. Daniel.. 

RudSf' John, 
Russell, John • • • • 
Seymour, J. Hobart, 
Scholeficld, Profess*. 
Symonds, Thomas • • 

Todd, Janies. 

Vcnion, Leveson •• 
Ward, Jas. Duff, 
Wellesley,Hon.G.R. 
Wigram, J. C. 


• • • • 


Preferment. Climaty. DiScese. 

.Llanfihangel Veclian, P.C. Brec. St. David 

i Karv'' { 

Halloughton Prebend in the Coll.Ch. of Southwell 

Prebend in Canterbury Cathedral 

Prebend of St.Margaret's, Leicester, in Linc.Cuth. 

To be Official to the Archdeacon of Ely 

To be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Colnbrook 

To be Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex 

To be Chancellor of the Church in York Cnth. 

Kingston, H. I. of Wiglit Winch. 

Prebend in the Cathedral of Durham 

To be Secretary to tlie National School Society, 


Patron, 

Rev T. Watkins 
Bp«,of Lincoln and 
D^n & Chap. alL 
Archbp. of York 
The King 
, The King 


Archbp. of Y'ork 
Edmund J. Glynn 
Bp. of Durham 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Jenktn, Charles, Bye Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, to Emily Martha, eldest 
daughter of William Walker, Esq. of Barton HaU. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Piroissien, George, M.A. Rector of West Hackney, Middlesex, and formerly of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, aged Go. It is with feelings of deep regret, tliat we record 
the death of this exemplary and truly Christian pastor, of whom it may with justice be 
•aid, that he alway went about doing good." His meek and unassuming deport¬ 
ment evinced, that he had learned witli the Apostle, ** in wliatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content." For thirty-six years did he labour as curate of the parish of 
Hackney—with a single eye to the glory of God, and the salvation of those committed 
to his care. In him a fervid, though unobtrusive piety was united to a devoted 
attachment to the duties of his sacred calling, and warm admiradon of the discipline 
of our 'Established Church. His family will ever revere his memory, as an 
affectionate husband and loving parent; and whilst those with whom he was 
connected by various ties, deplore him as a sincere and faithful friend, his parish¬ 
ioners wUl lament in his death the loss of a pastor, who watched so anxiously over 
that portion of the flock of Christ, which the Great Shepherd had been pleased to 
entrust to his keeping. 

Allix, Robert, Rector of Great Warley, Essex. 

Anson, Charles, Archdeacon of Carlisle, and Rector of Lyng and Mautby, Norfolk. 

Beauchamp, William, thirty-two years Rector of Sampfurd-Courtenay, Devon. 

Bragge, Henry, Rector of Ousfurth, Cumberland, aged 49. 

Cragg, J. Vicar of Owston-cum-Withcote, and of Cowbit near Spalding. 

Deason, William, P. C. of Ayton, Yorkshire, 

Gardiner, E, M.A. Rector of Tintern Parva, Monmouthshire. 

Hartley, J. Vicar of Corringham, and 1\ C. of Stfiw, Lincolnshire. 

Hindley, Jolin Haddoq, Chaplain of the Collegiate Church, Manrhestcr. 

Hoblyn, Richard, Rector pf All Saints, Colchester. 

Jones, John, Vicar of Llangunnor. 

Kersterman, A. aged G5, Rector of Bermondsey, Surrey. 

Loveday, Arthur, D.D. Fellow of Magd. Cull. Oxford, and Rector of Antingham St. Mary. 

Noble, Mark, Rector of Banning, Kent. 

Senhouse, George, Curate of Wellingore. 

Stoddart, J. Head Master of the Grammar School, and Curate of All Saints, Northampton. 

Storr, William, Master of the Grammar School, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Thurgar, Christopher, P. C. of Aldershot, Hants. 

Tudter, Thomas, Rector of Kiiigsdon, Somerset. 

Whitehead, Edward, B.D. Rector of Eastliam and Hanley, Worcestershire. 

Winfield, William, Vicar of Ramsey and Dovercourt-cuin-Har^ich. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

» A Churchman," “ A Poor Curate," " G." C. J." and II. R. B." are ptutponed. 
We ire oompelled also to postpone some articles intended for the Montlily Register; 
among ottoSf Ute Report of the Newbury Committee. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I.— Sermons^ Practical^ ‘preached in Ike Parish Church of 

Clapham^ Surrey. By Wilmam Dealtry, B. D. F.R.S. Rector of 
Claphamt Surrey; and of IVattonj Herts; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College^ Cambridge, pp. 463. Hatcliards, London. 1827. 

Mk. D£Ar.TKY has at 4cn^th discharged a debt fully due to his 
hearers, to his church, and to tlie world. Those who had long hung 
on the lips which have ever spoken to attract and Instruct, felt that 
they had a more than ordinary claim on the pen which had preceded 
the labour of those lips. Those who had read the occasional effusions 
of Mr. Dcaltry's pen already before the world, who had been cheefed 
and directed by them in many a devout and charitable faith, and, 
perhaps, had been amongst tlie numbers from whom they had extracted 
inucii in the course of direct eleemosynary appeal, felt they could put 
in their claim for the continuance or revival of cherished impressions, 
by means less fugitive and transitory than bad been offered before. 
Under feelings very simHar to these, wc decidedly hailed for our¬ 
selves the announcement of this volume;—a volume to which, indeed, 
the general cliaracicr of its author, as the rector of a large suburban 
parish, and perfectly known in his various literary attd scientific, as 
Avell as theological walks of study and practice, was sure to give an 
extended, a permanent, and most beneficial influence. And if ever the 
state of the world at large required such an influence, wc are sure the 
present is that time. ^Vhen the Neolocusts at home and abroad are 
diffusing tlieir new and wide*spread mischief, we need every possible 
corrective. When intellect is made, we fear increasingly made, the 
appeal against piety, it il more than ever necessary to shew intellect 
in connexion with pic^y. When the diffusion of the Sacred Volume 
is taking its widest possible range (to which, indeed, wc can, ex animo, 
say, Gc^ speed it, and lend it wings for its utmost and farthest flight!) 
it is still mo^e than ever necessary to exhibit in connexion with it, 
those who understand, believe^ txid value its doctrines; those in whom 
VOL. XX. NO. vni. 8 p 
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sacred literature walks hand in hand with general letters; and w1k> 
can admit Science and Christianity into the same mind. In this 
respect, it would seem truly that the mere experience of past days is 
lost upon us; it would'seem that Newton was after all, in the judg¬ 
ment of some, foolishly modest, or Locke weakly pious. The*re- 
searches of Pascal into science must not redeem his Christian belief 
from the charge of fatuity; nor the learning of a Bossuet, another 
Papist, nor yet the mathematics of a Barrow or a Horsley among the 
Protestants, rescue their theology from the charge of fanaticism. 
NoWy forsooth, tlie “ march of intellect,*' and the discoveries of science, 
will make us tread far more cautiously over antiquated Christianity, 
if not unavoidably carry us off from such positions altogctlicr. Things 
are to be held by a sublime distinction theologically true, but meta¬ 
physically false; true, that is, for the purposes of a condescending 
courtesy to the weakness of our ancestors, or a prudent regard (if 
that) to tlie interests of society; but false for every purpose that can 
improve the mind or elevate the soul, purify the heart or reform the 
life. It is against this system, as truly unphitosophical as it is impious, 
and unsatisfactory alike to the head and the heart, that we should 
wish to lift our feeble voice. It is against the unchristian world, let 
us rather say, we would wish to arm the Christian; arm him, that is, in 
the panoply of truth, and with the sword of tiic Spirit, which is the 
word of God. We must here say, that, in comparison with the real 
enemies of the body of Christianity, the minor oppositions, often 
falsely so called, sink to nothing. The conflict is now rather dc 
imperio” than “de gloria;” and though we by no means rank Mr, 
Dealtry otherwise than amongst the most distinguished defenders of 
our common Church, as well as our common Christianity; yet w'e are 
free to own, it behoves us to present him to our readers, in the most 
prominent light, rather as under the latter denomination. It is suf¬ 
ficient for us that wc find in him xhte lucid expositor of the Sacred 
Volume; the awful appellant to its most solemn sanctions; the con¬ 
soling, and, at the same time, intcUigent herald of its promises and 
invitations. We deem it his highest praise that, with nothing of 
aftected novelty, nothing sectarian, nothing exclusive in his views, he 
yet boldly marks out the broad and narrow way, carries out every 
principle of Scripture to its full and legitimate bearing, and brings it 
home, with full and unvarying effect, to meet the case both of sinner 
and of saint. In short, we hail in Mr. Dealtry a disciple, or rather a 
master, of the old and the best, the most scriptural school. Wc find in 
him a modern philosopher, who yet dares to be an antiquated Chris¬ 
tian; a soldier in the ranks of the march of intellect, yet a good soldier 
of Jesiis Christ. In the distinguished age of ** Mechanics’ Institutes,” 
to which bis candour probably makes him a friend, we find him boldly 
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advancing in that which is still the ** more excellent way’* of Christian 
Institutes; and whatever his opinion may be (perhaps favourable) of 
the “ Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge/’ we have clearlyi in 
Mr. Dcaltryi one who more fully still appreciates the utility of societies, 
churches, and sermons, for promoting Christian knowledge. 

Welcoming, then, Mr. Dealtry to the foremost ranks of long approved 
Christianity; and readily consigning to him the standard of plain, 
honest scriptural truth, when many a standard-bearer seems ready to 
faint under the fancied weight of his antiquated bearing; we can as 
little doubt of the efficacy of its motto, In hoc signo vinces,” against 
the idolatci^ of intellect, as against the idolaters of Jupiter. And we 
proceed to a few distinct observations, accompanied with extracts, on 
Mr. Dcaltry’s Sermons, as giving the best comment on that signal, and 
sealing the triumphs of the cross of Christ. 

With, a predominant admixture of sound practical advice in the dis- 
courses forming this volume, we find, well laid down, the grand and 
deep foundations of all morality, as well as also the more direct 
mysteries of the Christian faith. Whether intentionally, or not, 
Mr, D. has, with singular felicity, made his three first Sermons intro¬ 
ductory to these several compartments of religious instruction. The 
first Sermon practically warns his hearers against Indecision in 
Kcligion,” from I Kings xviii. 21; “And Elijah came unto ijiU the 
people, and said, How long halt yc between two opinions ? if the Lord 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him. And the people 
answered him not a word.” The next Sermon proceeds to that one 
great fundamental position of all moral teaching, “ The Omnipresence 
of God,” from Jeremiah xxiii. 24 ; “ Can any hide himself in secret 
l)laccs that I shall not see him ? saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord.” The third opens as distinctly and fully 
the mysteries of Christianity, in taking “ Christ the Foundation of his 
Church,” from Isaiah xxviii. 16^; “ Therefore thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not 
make haste.” We cannot improve upon a specimen to be selected 
from the first of these Sermons, in shewing the preacher’s general 
plainness of style and force of reasoning. Having properly, stated the 
notion of “ halting” to be, in the Hebrew, that of “ birds on a tree 
moving quickly from bough to bough,” he tlius illustrates this mental 
“ hopping” from faith tg folly, from something to nothing: 

I f you inquire into their creed [that of the halters], you will probably find them, 
ill general, correct: they are, to a certain extent, very right in their opinions, and 
fail chiefly in not following out those opinions in their practical conclusions. 
Ihcy believe, for instance, that there is a God of infinite holiness, majesty, aud 
power: that the woild was created by llis word, and is governed Iw llis 
Providence: but as to the obligation of loving Him with all our heart, and soul, 
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and strength; of putting our whole trust in Him; of presenting ourselves, in 
the way of spiritual obedience, a living sacr^ice, holy and acceptable unto God: 
this falls not within their thoughts. Their opinions are in favour of some out¬ 
ward and indetinilc obedience: but the world has their hearts. 

Demand of them again, What they think of Uie Lord Jesus Christ? They 
will readily confess Him to be the Son of God; they will admit that He came 
into the world to save sinners; that lie led a painful life suffered the death 
of the cross; rose again from the dead, and ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. But how, then, do they apply all tliis knowledge ? Do they 
look to Christ for the salvation of their own souls? Are they desirous to come 
to Him as their Saviour, and do they apply to Him for the remission of their 
sins? Are they anxious to receive Him under the character in which lie is 
revealed, as the anointed ofCiod, to instruct them, to purify them, and to rule 
in their hearts—as their Prophet, their Priest, and their King f as kheir Wisdow^ 
RighleouwsSi Sanctification^ and Redemption f It is in these respects that they 
fail. What is matter of opinion they will allow: what is practical and 
spiritual—the life of faith in the soul, the sprinkling of the heart from an evil 
conscienccy the imitation of ('hnst as their example—here they halt between 
two opinions; yet without this ll^ey cannot God; without this they 
cannot be Christ's disciples. 

Inquire yet .again concerning their views of the Hoi.y Griovr? They will 
admit that there is such a Person, and that He is the Spirit of God : they w*iU 
allow that from Him all holy desires are derived,, and that it is His office to 
sanctify the heart, and to communicate every spiritual blessing. But then they 
do not seek for that Spirit to cleanse and sanctify their own hearts : they see 
nothing of the beauty of holiness, and lliey have no right desire for the posses¬ 
sion of it. Their notions are in a great measure correct; the evil lies in their 
dispositions and affections; their hearts are not right with God : they acknow- 
Xed^e^generaUy the scriptural standard of doctrine and practice; but in every 
partiemar case they follow their own. 

It is true that they may sometimes appear to be much in earnest: they arc 
visited, perha])S, by some afHiclion, or the apjTehcn^ion of evil : they a:e 
reminded, by some domestic calamity, of the uneert.ainty of life, and they are 
softened under llie chn.stiscment of (iod : some Providence calls them to 

reflection: some awakening sermon terrifies their consciences: then, for a 
season, they appear determined, whale\cr others do, to serve thcl.ord: they 
search the Scriptures; are diligent in prayer; and devout in attendance upon 
the means of grace; but the impression is soon effaced; all their good purposes 
vanish, like the dew of the morning, and indecision of character becomes again 
predominant, both in their principles and in their conduct.—P. 

A 

We feel ourselves unable to pass over, though intending to have 
done so, the following passage in the second Sermon, on the Omni¬ 
presence of God, which seems to correspond to what has been .already 
quoted from the first, and which affords a fair specimen of the glowing 
and the towering style to which Mr. Dealtry finds no dilTicuIty in 
soaring, although never forgetful of his characteristic plainness and 
facility of manner. 

A vague and general admission of the doctrine is of little moment. We 
speak here of a serious and realizing sense of it. Vor want of this just impres¬ 
sion, the hypocrite deceives himself with the delusive hope, that the specious 
appearance by which he imposes lipon others, and perhaps also upon himself, 
will answer a like purpose with his Maker. It is for want of this just impression 
that wickedness abounds. Where is the profligate, who, when noting in direct 
viol;\lion of the law of God, would not be terrified at the discovery how per¬ 
fectly he is under the inspection of that great and lurrible Being? And how 
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salutary would be the apprehension thus excited I How would he tremble at 
the consequences of appearing in judgment before Him to whom every thought 
is exposed, and who is marking every deed, for the express purpose of righteous 
retribution! True there are many hardened in their vices, many beyond the 
reach of argument, and capable, as it should seem, of bidding deiiance to the 
God who made them! But is there one who could survey what is at this 
moment immediately, although invisibly, around him, and *not recoil at the 
sight? Is there one who could behold the countenance of the Almighty' 
flashing indignation ^on the'daring offender, and not shrink, as into the very 
dust, before Him? Take the boldest transgressor who ever blasphemed the 
name of his Creator, and spurned at the offers of his grace; take him in the full 
course of his abardoned career, while good men stand appalled, and even bad 
men are amazed at bis wickedness; let him be rioting in all the malignant 
passions oC,that spirit of evil, who worketh in the children of disobedience; yet if 
you could give him to see for one moment in what a condition he is, with an 
avenging God by his side, and the vials of ilis wrath ready to be poured upon 
his devoted head,—yes, even this shameless transgressor would here, in the land 
of the living, call upon the rocks and mountains to bury him for ever from the 
sight of that tremendous presence I Is the man bold because these things exist 
notf He is bold only because he sees them not. They are indisputable and 
awful realities, and will one day burst upon his view in dll their accumulated 
terrors. We affirm not that even this alarm would change the heart; that is 
the work of the Holy Spirit; but would it not lead the sinner to tremble for his 
ains^ Would he not cry out, What must 1 do to be saved? And if not absolutely 
impenitent, would he not consider his ways, and put away the evil of his doings, 
and listen to the message of salvation ? Who then can stale in words too strong 
the importance of cherishing an abiding sense of the divine presence? How 
full of encouragement and consolation to them who fear God ! How replete 
with salutary terror to those who are under the influence of an evilj^eart!— 
p. 32—34. 

And wc must now, in fairness, give the general plan of the tliird 
Sermon, wliich affords an equally pleasing specimen of the method, at 
once logical and textual^ in which it is our preacher’s habit to distri¬ 
bute his matiiir. 'J'he text we have given. The exordium shews its 
connexion witli the context. 'I'lic body of discourse, then, exhibits 
Jesus Christ, 

1. As a tried stone; under which is demonstrated 

The ])ecuhar fitness and sufficioocy in the incarnate Son of God to be the 
foundation of this spiritual temple, this cliiirch, which He purchased with his 
blood and sanctifies by his Spirit:—a fitness which could not be ascribed even 
to the firet archangel.'—P. 40. 

2. As a pm*/oM5 corner stone; in whicli is shew^n the uniting and 
ea’ptfWA'ioc principle of Christian sympathy and Christian love. 

What an elevation of feeling docs it give to such a man, when he reflects 
that Enoch and Abraham, and l)avid and Elijah—that Isaiah, who so remark¬ 
ably prophesied concerning the Saviour—that John the Baptist, who, as the 
herald and forerunner of the l.ord, was more than a pro])liel—that those who in 
early times stood forth ns the confessors of Christ, or who passed with the crown 
of niarlyrdom on thetf- heads from a world of suffering to a world of glory, 
are all related to liimself and to each other, as a part of the same spiritual 
building!—P. 40. 

The preciousness of such a principle is sufficiently obvious. 

3. Asa sure foundation. 
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It is doubtless implied in these words, that every other ground of hope is 
fallacious; that the man, who reposes his confidence for a future world upon 
any thing else than the Saviour of mankind, is building upon the sand. Other 
foundation^ saitli tbe apostle, probably referring to this passage, can no man lay 
than that is laid^ which u Jesus Christ. There is no other foundation which is suited 
to the nature of ^ spiritual building; there is none which can support the soul 
in temptation, or the church amidst the storms of the world. But this is a sure 
foundation. The word in the original is repeated, in order to give to the idea 
particular emphasis and force. Behold 1 lay in Zion a precious comer stone, 
^foundation; a foundation! as if no terms in the compass of language could 
convey an adequate notion of its solidity and strength.—Pp. 50, 51, 

The preacher proceeds, after this full discussion of the great sub¬ 
ject of his discourse, to speak, in passing, on tlie nature of«that faith 
by which we become built on this foundation. 

It leads us not only to look at the foundation stone, and to admire it, but to 
build upon it; not merely to acknowledge that the gospel is worthy of universal 
reception, and that Jesus Christ is the alone Saviour of sinners ; but to receive 
Him as our Saviour; to draw from Him our spiritual strength and spiritual 
comfort; to rest upon Ilis merits and death for the pardon of our sins and for 
eternal salvation. It includes an abiding conviction of Ilis truth; a sure 
dependence upon His promises; a cordial belief that whosoever builds upon 
this stone shall stand secure for time and for eternity.—Pp. 52, 53, 

We should have wished a more distinct reference in this particular 
place to the holy fruits of faith, as we are sure we speak Mr. Dcaltry’s 
mind in saying, that ** to receive Jesus Christ as o«r Saviour," is to 
receive his doctrine into our heart as a renovating principle, and one 
that as truly saves us from the practice of sin as from its punishment. 
We might perhaps venture to suggest, as a general canon for preaching, 
that no one Sermon is completely wliat a Christian Sermon ought to 
be, that has not some express reference as to the grand peculiarity of 
faith in the redemption through Christ, so likewise to the superstruc¬ 
ture to be built upon that foundation in a good and holy life. We 
regret, however, this interruption before we had given the actual con¬ 
clusion to this truly Christian Sermon^ which consists in a notice 
generally of three classes— 

1. Those who are building upon no foundation for a future world. 

2. Those who build upon a wrong one. 

3. Those who have discovered the true foundation, and, by the grace of God, 
have fixed themselves upon it.—Pp. 54, 55. 

Tlic three first Sermons having thus afforded us an easy classification 
of the whole volume, we shall adopt that division in giving a mure 
general account of the remainder. The first division will be found 
the largest; the volume being “ chiefly practicaland will embrace 
likewise the interesting subdivision of examplesf and exemplary cha¬ 
racters, the most effective teachers, generally speaking, of practical 
principles. The next class will include general doctrines of religion. 
I'hc third, subjects more decidedly and peculiarly devoted to Cliristiau 
mysteries. 
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The practical Sermons proceed with, 

Skhnon V, — Tfte CAris£ian*s Conversation.—PliiL iii. 20. "Our conversation 
is in heaven.” 

Sermon VIII ,—Rejoicing in the Sabbath .—Psalm xcii. 1, 2. " It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most 
High: to shew forth thy loving-kindness in the morning, and Thy faithfulness 
every night,” 

Sermon IX .—Motives for Christian Concord. —Phil. ii. 1, 2. “ If there be 
therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of 
the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies: Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minaed, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 

Sermon X1V^ — Sowing in Tears, and reaping in Jot /.—Psalm exxvi. 5, 6 .' 
" They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He that goelh forth and weepeih, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 

Sermon XIX .—The Jot/s and Consolations of the CViristian Pilgrim .—Psalm 
cxix. 54. Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 


And these arc interspersed with the following Sermons on examples 
furnished by Holy Writ: 

Sermon VI.— The Penitciit Thief. —Luke xxiii,42, 43. " And he said unto 
.fesus, Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom; and Jesus 
said unto him, \'erily I say unto thee, to-day shall thou be with me in Para¬ 
dise.” 

Sermon XI.— SamueVs departure from Saul. — 1 Sam. xv. 34, 35. " Then 
Samuel went to Hamah; and Saul went up to his house to Gibeah of Saul: and 
Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his death; nevertheless 
Samuel mourned for Saul: and the Lord repented that He had made Saul king 
over Israel.” 

Sermon XII.— The Jewish Prophet at Bethel. —1 Kingsxiii. 26. "And when 
the prophet that brought him back from the way heard thereof, he said, It is 
the man of God, who was disobedient unto the word of the Lord: therefore the 
Lord hath delivered him unto the lion, which hath torn him, and slain him, 
according to the word of the i^rd, which He spake unto him.” 

Sermon XIII.— The. Comianc^ and Dcliveranee of Shadrach, Mishetch, and 
Ahednego. —-Daniel iii. IC—18. " Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered 
and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in 
this mailer. If it he so, our God, whom we serve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
Hut if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which tlibu hast set up.” 

The second division into which we have ranged the volume embraces 
those more generally doctrinal, and arc as follow: 

Sermon X.— The Spiritual Design of Providential Appointments. —Deut.yiii. 
2, 3. " And thou shall remember all the way which the Lord thy God led (ftee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee and to prove thee, to kdow 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst keep His commandments or no: 
and lie humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest nor, neither did thy fathers know, that He might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

SE;jiM 0 N XVIII.— The Lord sanctified in them that come nigh him. —I.ev. x. 3. 
" Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the Lord spake, saying, I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all the people I will be glori¬ 
fied : and Aaron held his peace." 

Sermon XXI.— The Sum of true Religion. —Ecclcs. xii. 13,14. "Let us 
hear the conclusion of the wliole matter; Fear God and keep his command* 
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mcnts: for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil/' 

The third division embraces Sermons decidedly referable to Chris¬ 
tian mysteries. 

Sf.kmon IV. — phrist the Refuse of his People. —Isuiah xxxii. 1, 2. Behold, 
a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. And a 
man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest: 
as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.’* [Immediately and appropriately following that on Christ tlie Foundation 
of the Church.] * 

Sermok mi.—(IV eached on the Sunday after Ascension Day.) The Joy 
of'the Apostles at Christ's Asceusioiu —^-uke xxiv. 50—53. “And lie led them 
out as far as to Dcthany; and IleMiftcd up His hands, and blessed 4hem. And 
it came to pass while He Messed them, lie was parted fruin them, and carried 
up into heaven. And they worsliipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy, and were continually in the temple, praising and blessing God, 
Amen.” 

Sermon XV.— The Ministry of Reconciliation. — 2 Cor. v. 10. “ The ministry 
of reconciliation.*' . 

Sermon XVI.—(Preached on Kaster-Day.) The Resurrection of the Just .— 
t Thess. iv. 13—18. ** But 1 would not liave you to be ignorant, brethren, con¬ 
cerning them which are asleep, tliat ye sorrow nol, even as others which have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jcsu.s died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. For this we say unto you by 
the \Vord of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them wltich arc asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with tlie voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air: and so shall we e%er be with the lx)rd. Wherefore com¬ 
fort one another with these words.” 

Sermon XVII.— The jiscension tf Christ, and the Effects tfit. —Psalm Ixviii, 
17, 18. “ The cliariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels: 
the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place. I'hou hast ascended 
on high, thou ha.st led captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men: yea, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.” 

This, we think, would liavc been more suitably preached on “ Whit¬ 
sunday more particularly as another sermon on the ascension occurs 
in the volume. 

Sermon XX,—(Preached at the opening of the Chapel of Kase, Clapham.)— 
The Glory of the letter House. —Haggai ii. 9. “ The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith the l.ord uf hosts; and in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.*' 

From subjects so important} and so fully and feelingly treated, it 
would be impossible to make any sliort or general .selection adequate 
to the purpose. We shall remark upon a very few passages which 
have most forcibly struck us. We consider the Sermon on Christian 
Concordias particularly valuable. Not quite uuderstanding how Mr. 
l)ealtry ranks among “ propositions’* not demanding cordial ajj^ee- 
mept throughout the Christian Churcli,” such propositions as respect 
providence of God” (p. 180.) wc still most cordially agree with 
fbe following observation, as the groundwork of true Christian concord, 
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aod the only practicable ground for its erection during the necessary 
imperfection of this lower state. 

The distinction between doctrines essential to saWalion and those which are 
not essential is founded alike upon reason and Scripture, and the reiy nature 
of spiritual things; and narrow as is the way which leadeth unto life^ it is-pror 
bable that many are walking in it, with whom certain travellers on the same 
road will hold no communication, regarding them as aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel^ and strangers from the covenant of promise. For we all knowhow 
great is the tendency of difference in opinion, upon religious subjects more 
especially, to make men view each other with suspicion and dislike; we nata- 
rally associate ourselves with those whose^entimenls correspond with our own^, 
and although love to all the followers of Christ, especially on the ground that 
tliey are Christians, is repeatedly inculcated in the New Testament, we are apt 
either to think slightly of their character because they concur not most exactly 
with our favourite notions; or we regard them with a very subordinate sort of 
affection, even while we believe them to be the children of God. Such is 
undoubtedly the case at the pve.Nent day; and such was, in some instances, tbe 
case in the days of St. Paul; and the great object of the passage before us is 
to recall the members of the Christian church to a better mind, to hx their hearts 
on the same leading principles, and to persuade them to the exercise of unre¬ 
served affection and of mutual love.—Pp. 180, 181* 

The means for obtaining this “ better mind,*’ with perfect security 
against that spurious liberality too often affected in the present day, 
which is but the ape of the genuine, and which, like all other apes, 
when put to the test, has nothing really of the mind or spirit within 
which the outward form portends,—are well selected, and are these 
two:—“a just view of the great design of Chrislianiiy; and, secondly, 
the cultivation of a humble spirit.'' P. 181. 

It is a great act of self-denial to refrain from extracting the remainder 
of this Sermon, which is in the best style of Mr. Dealtry’s rich textual 
illustration, and leads him through the whole range of Christian doctrine, 
practice, and feeling, in the animated appeal to “ any consolation in 
Christ, — any comfort of love, — any fellow*ship of the Spirit,—any 
bowels and mercies,” and finally^o the i>ersonal and alfcctionatc motive, 

“ fulfil ye MY joy,” 

Mr. Deallry’s discriminating views of character eminently appear in 
his four Sermons on Examples, as we have seen, furnished from scrip- 
ttire. We know of no scriptural example of the negative kind that 
lias more powerfully affected our own mind in the hour of silent medi¬ 
tation than that of king Saul. And we can truly say, no discourse on 
that character has more fully developed our own ideas, or expressed 
and improved our oWn feelings on the subject, than that of Mr. 
Dealtry on SaraiieVs/departure from Saul. So much profession, so 
much knowledge, and all but sincerity of practice in the true religion, 
yet connected, ah Mr. D. observes, with a worldly spirit at heart, dis^ 
simulation with the prophet who reproves him, and entire insincerity 
of repentance, appearing in manifold ways, do indeed afford a warning 

you IX, NO. vni. 3 q 
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which should go to the bottom of our fairest pretensions, and fully 
warrant the awful close of the preacher. 

Id taking a review of tliis- subject, we observe here a man, who had been 
eminently favoured by the Most High, and even raised up by the special 
appointment of His Providence, eventually cast off, and utterly rejected because 
he disobeyed the divine commandments, and repented not of his sin. And is 
it to be expected under the dispensation of the gospel, where the love of God 
Is so wonderfully manifested, and the purity of His law so plainly set forth, and 
the necessity of repentance and a holy life so peremptorily asserted, that conduct 
like that which was thus signally visited in the king of Israel, will be overlooked 
in ui? ^yas it of any service to Saul, that be honoured God with his lips, that 
he even worshipped Him in the presence of the prophet, whil^ there was 
duplicity in his heart? Little will be the benefit derived from an alleged regard 
for religion where that profession is insincere. To preserve a fair character 
with our fellow-creatures, may be a matter of easy attainment; tliis unhappy 
king of Israel, possibly even at the period of his rejection, did the same; 
and this it seems he was anxious to do. I-.et every insincere and hypocritical 
person take warning by his example; let him learn how contemptible is the 
applause of our fellow-creatures, if God be against us!—Pp. 237, 238. 

We are much pleased with the edifying use made of the old prophet 
at Bethel; and are greatly indebted to our preacher for rescuing that 
passage from the company of some others, perhaps as falsely dis- 
esteexned for a supposed unfruitfulness of subject, or a want of 
application to the practical habits and feelings of humanity. Such 
objections prove, under the able handling of Mr. Dealtry, nothing 
but the objector's ignorance of the genuine principles of human 
nature. The slight temptation of the prophet to do amiss is well 
illustrated by the apparently slight temptation to which our first 
parents yielded; whilst the punishment is equally well matched witli 
that of Moses, fof speaking even unadvisedly with his lips. In this 
latter case we ^iu>w, what also the preacher hopes with respect to the 
prophet, that the punishment was temporal only, not eternal. “ They 
were chastened of the Lord, that the^ might not be condemned with 
the world.” 

4 

We should readily quote from the following Scirmon, on the mag¬ 
nificent virtues of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, standing, as 
they do, in such happy contrast with the weak principles of the old 
prophet of Bethel. We must, however, forbear, and confine ourselves 
to observing, that Mr. Dealtry considers the “ form of the fourth, like 
the Son of God,” walking in the midst of the fire with the tliree 
children, to have been the veritable form of the Eternal Son of God, 
manifested on this occasion, as at sundry othcr*j^|inctiircs recorded in 
the writings of the Old I'cstament, and who was afterward to appear 
clad in human flesh, in form and substance a Man, as the Messiah and 
Saviour of the world. The opinion is of very ancient date in the 
Chnatian church, and has been revived by those orthodox I'rinitarians 
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the Hutchinsonians, and others, being a position that strikes at the root 
of all errors, denying the pre-existent state of Jesus Christ* The 
angel who rescued Daniel is, in like manner, considered by such the 
angel of the covenant:" the same who attended the Israelites through 
the wilderness in the pillar of the cloud and fire; who ^burned in the 
bush; who blazed in the Shechinah; and who, at the gate of Paradise, 
with his flaming sword, kept, or shewed the way of the tree of life. 
We see no substantial reason for differing from authority very'widely 
diffused, very respectable, and very ancient, for this opinion; although 
it has sometimes struck us that those ancient heretics, the Docetse, 
who held that Jesus Christ, appearing at length in our mortal flesh, 
was but an appearance, an apparition, rather than really having flesh 
and bones, as they saw him have," might have gathered their prejudice 
from some such opinion as the present, namely, that He who did more 
than once appear, in form only, like the Son of God, might again have 
appeared under the same airy and unsubstantial mode of existence. 
Without determining absolutely, we cannot help noticing the differ¬ 
ence between any uninspired comment, and the plain unsophisticated 
tale of Scripture itself. The thing collected from Scripture may be 
important, may be interesting, and instructive; the thing repealed in 
Scripture, that is truth. It is still a different question, whether or 
not king Nebuchadnezzar knew the meaning of his own words, which 
Mr. Dealtry properly imagines he might not have done. 

In the Ministry of Reconciliation,” in which Mr. Dealtry so well 
lays down the real nature of that enmity of heart to God, from which 
ALL need to be “ reconciled” through this ministry; not 

that there exists in every unrenewed and unregenerate nia% an active and malig¬ 
nant spirit of undisguised hatred against the Almighty: of such a spirit many are 
unconscious, whom reason and Scripture would nevertheless alike convict of 
practical, though silent enmity against him, and whom accordingly the Apostle 
would invite to be reconciled.—Pp. 313, 314. 

we should have been glad if Mv. Dealtry had laid down more fully 
his view of the Christian ministry, and of that authoritatioe commission 
which they can justly claim, if legitimately commissioned, to " bind on 
earth what has been bound in heaven, and to loose on earth what is 
loosed in heaven.” The bounds of that commission and that authority 
would be well fixed by so able a delineator as Mr. Dealtry,, although a 
discourse so touching, so animated, so truly Christian in all its parts, 
and so effective in all its results, makes us distrust ourselves in wishing 
for any addition, and 'Ushamed of ourselves in giving utterance to so 
exorbitant a demand. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the amiable motive which has 
induced the author to introduce one Sermon into this collection—that 
on the Glory of the latter House;" the Sermon preached at the 
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opening of the new chapel of ease in bis own important parish. The 
motive appears^ on the face of it, to have been that of enshrining, in 
“ the cedar and tlie gold’* of his own Christian pages, the memory of 
his highly respectable predecessor, the Rev. John Venn, by whose 
exertions that chapel had been founded and prepared ibr opening, hut 
who, David-like, lived not to see the full execution of the purpose 
which was in his heart. The whole secret, prepared for in the Preface, 
is out ill tlie following single note, we believe, appended to the volume, 
which appears in p. 4^6. 

The old church of Clapham having been taken down, and a new parish 
church built on a different spot, about the year 1775, the old* churchyard 
remained a burial place only, till, in 1813—5, under an Act of Parliament, 
a chapel of ease was erected in it, on the ancient site. The act was obtained 
during the incumbency, and mainly by the exertions, of the late Rev. John 
Venn, M.A, That excellent man did not live to see thebuilding commenced: 
he died July 1st, 1813, and was buried in a part of the churchyard, which is 
almost immediately under the present communion table,—It may here be staled, 
in reference to another pari of the Sermon, that a considerable number of free 
sittings were reserved in the chapel, for the benefit of the poor. 

But must we yield to the temptation of presenting the same infor¬ 
mation to our readers, as clothed in the new dress of Mr. Dealtry’s 
magic text, and also borne to the heart by the most appropriate senti¬ 
ments of piety and affection? Our readers will excuse us, and not 
deem the motive of the Sermon, viz. honour to a departed friend, its 
only merit; more especially those readers, who had also been acquainted 
with similar sentiments and similar language, flowing from the lips 
and the pen of that friend himself, the late Mr. Venn, whose post¬ 
humous Sermons arc amongst the most valuable productions of modem 
divinity. 

If it be pleasant to the passing traveller to fix his eye upon the new prospect 
of a house of God; if it be pleasant, in exchange for the silence niid solitude of 
tombs, to listen to the hallelujahs of hi^ people; how interesting to us must be 
the rcffection, that the ground on which we stand has been consecrated hy the 
piety of ages; that the praycr> and tlianks^ivings which lec offer are the echo of 
those, which, in days that are past, have^ascended from this place to the ihrone 
of the Lord: that many of our forefathers, whose bodies are now scattered 
around us, waiting in the dust of death the resurrection of the dead, once 
lifted lip their voices in this sacred spot, and poured out their souls in the 
language of supplication, or united in the melody of praise. It may be forgiven 
me, 1 trust, if, on this occasion, I allude especially to one who is in the affec¬ 
tionate recollection of all that hear me, in whose heart it was to build a house 
for the honour of his God, and to whose Christian exertions wo arc mainly 
ind<^ted for the gratification which, at this moment, we enjov in the com¬ 
pletion of the woHc. He did well thst it was in his heart, and the intention 
was undoubtedly accepted and blessed. We presume not to dispute against 
the ways of Providence, and hhssed are the dead v^hTch die in the J,ord; but 
there is a melancholy pleasure in considering events as they might have been; 
and I doubt not tlial the imaginaiion of every one of you has, by this time, 
suggested with what peculiar delight, bad it thus pleased the Disposer of all 
things, that faithful servant of Christ would have hailed the dawning of this 
holy day; and with whal solemnity of address and kindness of exhortation he 
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would have elevated your Christian views, and have awakened yoar Christian 
feelings. The happiness of the disembodied spirit can in no way be affected 
by the things of this world; but delightful to hfm was the worship of God»,and 
dear were the assemblies of his people: and whilst life still lingered in the 
mortal frame, had it been permitted him to choose his earthly resting-place, 
it would have been the very spot where his remains are deposited. For it is 
on the pavement which covers them that we bend our knees in prayer, and 
unite in the psalm of thanksgiving: it is around that table which stands by biS 
grave, that in this place we shall in future years commemorate the cross and 
passion of our Lord. May the supplications which he has offered to the God 
of mercy in behalf of those who should assemble in this house, be abundantly 
answered: that the poor may have the goape.1 preached to them, and that it may be 
instrumental to the conversion and salvation of many souls. VVe know that, 
Except the build the house, they labour in vain that build it. Forbid it, 
O God, that this our labour should be in vainl Let thy blessing descend upon 
thy servants, and visit thine inheritance. O Ijord God of Israel, there is no God 
like thee in the heaven, »or in the earth, which keepest covenant, and shomst mercy 
xinto thy setMunts, thx4 ^olk before thee with all their hearts. Have remet, 
therefore, to the supplications of thy people, and hearken unto the cry ana the 
prayer which thy servants pray before thee : that thine eyes may be open upon this 
house day and ni^ht, to hearken unto the prayer which thy servants pray in this 
place. //' thy people sin against thee, and thou be angry with iheuf, and they 
turn to thee, saying, xee havc^ sinned, we have done amiss, and have dealt xvickeJly ; 
if they return to thee with all their heart, and with all their soul ; then hear thou 
from the heavens, even thy dwelling place, their prayer and their supplications, 
and forgive thy people, which have sinned against thee. thy mercy he upon us 
mrordiug as we hope in thceJ 0 send out thy light and thy truth : let them (cad 
us, let them bring us unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles: then will we go unto 
the altar of (Jud, unto Ood our exceeding joy. O salift/us early with thy mercy, 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto tht ir children ; and let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us ; and t stablish thou the work of our hands upon u$: yea, the work of our 
hands establish (hou if** 

'File time will soon come, when thy Sabbaths on earth shall be with us no 
more; when the hands, which we now raise to thy mercy seat, shall be still in 
death; wlicn the eye of adoration shall be dim; and the longue of praise be 
silent: but let thy name be bud in reverence by future generations; and thy 
glory bp manifested in this hallowed place: may the assemblies of thy p^ple 
cease not to enter info these gaits with thanksgiving, and to \Vi>rship here in tha 
beauty of holiness. And still, as llicy sucijessively pass on to the repose of their 
fathets, may they rest in the sure .'Hpl certain hn]>e tlmt they shall be transferred 
from these courts below to a bnihlTt.^ of God, o house not wade with hands. 
There may we all meet in the presence of thy glory, and with the lansoroed of 
the liOrd, from every kindud, and tongue, and people, renew the song of our 
pilgrimage in the house of our triumph, and praise thy name for ever and ever. 
P. 430—441. 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Dealtry, with much regret for 
the short pleasure we have been able to affiird ourselves or our readers 
in this notice of his SeritK}ns, and for our inability to add any obser¬ 
vations on those Sertnona more immediately directed to Christian 
mysteries. On this last ground, however, our regret is lessened by 
the very professed imjierfection icsclfof the department so passed over 
by us, in application to whicli, we have great pleasure in informing the 
reader, and reminding Mr. Dcaltry, of the following notice in his own 
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Preface, to which we shall only affix the two significant words, 
” Verbum sat.*’ 

In selecting these discourses for the press, the author has paid regard to their 
practical tendency. It was formerly his intention to include several of a more 
strictly doctrinal character, and to add, on one subject at least, a regular series: 
to those among his parishioners who have stated a request to that eflect, he begs 
to observe, that such a plan must not be considered as entirely relinquished, but, 
perhaps, only deferred.—P. iv. 



Art. II.— Journal of a Soldier of the Seveniyfrst Regiment^ Highland 
Light Infantryt from 1806 fo 1815. Including Parlidilara of the 
Battles of Fimeirat CorunnOf Viitoria, the Pyrennees^ Toulouse^ and 
Waterloo. Third Edition. To which are nowadded^ Seketions from 
the Letters of Corporal Mealier^ of the First Reghnent of Foot 
Guards^ describing the Attack on Bergen-op-zooviy ^c, Edinburgh: 
1822. pp. 228. 

The Subaltern, Cadcll: London, 1826. pp. <173. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier^ during the late War in Portugal^ 
Spain^ and France, By a Serjeant of the* * Regiment of Infantry. 
Edinburgh: 1827* pp. 360. 

Unbelievers are accustomed to assert, by way of reproach to 
Christians and their religion, that wars have been more frequent and 
more sanguinary since the promulgation of the Gospel, than ever they 
were among the heathens of old. Whether this charge be strictly true 
or not, is immaterial to our present purpose; since (to say nothing of 
religious and holy Tvarsy so called because the religion of peace w*as the 
especial bone of contention,) wc believe it to be a literal truth, that, 
for at least 1700 years, there has not once been a universal peace in 
Christendom. 

** A new commandment I give'unto you, that ye love one another 
yet the hatred which burns in Christi^rbosoms is to be satiated only 
by fire, and sword, and battle, and murder, and sudi.en death. The 
Quakers, alone among the sects, are true to their principles upon the 
subject of war; and for this they are exposed to the invectives of the 
grave and the ridicule of the witty. Peradventure the day may come 
when the Quakers shall be able to turn the laugh against their de¬ 
tractors. Meanwhile, since whatever is, practised must be defended, 
it is alleged that war is no where forbidden in the Bible: we admit, 
not in so many words; neither is suicide; neither is duelling; and, 
what is more, we do not hesitate to affirm, that* for both these last 
offences there is much more to be said than can be said for war, if the 
morality of actions is to be measitred by their good or evil effect upon 
society at large. The worst that can come of a duel is the death of 
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two individuals* A single war in one month consigns thousands to 
death ; and leaves tens of thousands to mental and bodily suderings, 
far worse than death. Yet 

One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a heroT* 

And many a Christian moralist, who denounces murder and suicide as 
the blackest of human crimes, and duelling as something partaking of 
the guilt of both, will yet apologize for war on the ground of political 
necessity, or, at the most, lament it as an inevitable evil, like an earth¬ 
quake or a famine. Now here, we contend, is a very glaring incon¬ 
sistency, and a striking illustration of what is called conventional 
morality as opposed to rational^ when men will do wrong, and then try 
to quiet their own consciences, and to blind the eyes of others, by 
sophistry. It is beyond a question, that, if the golden rule was faith¬ 
fully obeyed by all men, wars would cease in all the world; but, 
Unhappily, the golden rule is one of the last things men trouble them¬ 
selves about, and therefore selfishness and passion take care that wars 
shall prevail in all tlie w6rld. The object of private war is to protect 
the honour of individual duellists; the object of public war is to pro¬ 
tect the honour of nations; yet one is a combination of suicide and 
murder, and the other is “just and necessary or at least the fault is 
all on the side of our adversary. The causes of wars are various— 
to avenge an insult to h flag, or to dethrone a king; to maintain the 
true religion, or to plunder a province; to secure a fishery or barren 
islandf or a tax upon tea; or a monopoly of trade in silk and indigo, 
or sugar and black men. Besides, war keeps up at once both the 
courage and humanity of the people, like prize-fighting and bull¬ 
baiting, because true courage and generosity invariably go together. 
It also affords a convenient provision for younger sons and surplus 
population. What can be more animating than a review—more 
spirit-stirring than a battle—or more glorious than a victory and a 
triumph? Considering, howevcr^\hat all things are made up of good 
and evil, wc propose, while labouring in our vocation, to shew the 
other side of the picture, and to select from the works wliich stand at 
the head of this article a few military scenes, not for the purpose of 
exciting dramatic interest or sentimental sympathy in the reader, but 
of fixing his attention upon the real character of war—of war, divested 
of its pomp and pageantry, and pourtrayed in its true colours, the most 
dreadful of social evils—the portentous union of all moral and physical 
scourges that can afRict our hapless race. 

Wc shall quote, first, the following very sensible observations from 
the publisher’s preface to the “ Soldier’s Journal.” ^ 

In almost every history of campaigns and of battli^s, ancient and modern, 
it has been the endeavour of the writer to direct (he sympathy of his readers 
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CXclusWely to the heroes who have led their felloe-creatures to victory and to 
slaughter; and the mind has been withheld from the consideration of the mass 
of misery which war has inflicted upon the hundreds of thou'^ands of unnoticed 
soldiers, equally susceptible of every feeling of pain, and more exposed to 
hardships and privations, than the commanders—who alone reap the laurels, 
and the few solid emoluments, of the field of battle. 

It is hoped that this little volume, however humble its pretensions, may be 
lound useful in counteracting the pernicious ioKuence of the generally received 
maxim, that there is something peciiliarly honourable in the jirofession of arms 
—that it is more glorious to he employed as an instrument of terror and 
destruction than in promoting the arts that gladden the life of man —in being 
mere tools in the hands of others, either to oppose or minister to ambition — to 
resist the violence of oppression, or rivet the chains of despotism, just as they 
shall be directed by tlieir superiors. , 

By presenting a correct view of the interior of military seri ice, the detail of 
exhausting toils and privations \o which the soldier is exposed, it may with 
great advantage be put into the hands of youth who are in danger of beirg 
diverted from the regular occupations of life, by the glare of what is falsely 
called honour, and the vain hope of gaiety and ease.—P. iv—vi. 

Now to begin at the beginnings of a soldier’s career, wc select the 
exposition of the science of recruiting, from the “ Eventful Life.’* It 
is a conversation which the author had with *a Scotch recruiting Ser¬ 
jeant tvho joined the regiment in Spain. 

• 

After some etlquiries respecting my friends and native place, 1 liappenod to 
remark how successful he had been iirgcttipg recruits, and expressed my sur¬ 
prise that he should have been so much more sq than others who had been on 
ihe same service. He replied, “No wonder at it—no wonder at all, 1 knew 
(Glasgow well. It was my own place—knew the minds of the young fellows 
belter than they did themselves—for 1 had been a weaver myself, and a lazy 
one too. 1 knew how I used to feel. In winter it was too cold, and^in sum¬ 
mer too warm to work. Wlien it was good trade, 1 could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of drinking and going idle two or three days in the week; and when it was 
bad, I had no time to work for trying to tind out the cause, and setting the 
government to rights. Ihe truth is, you could scarcely ever catch a weaver 
contented. They are always complaining. Therefore, you would never have 
much trouble enticing th'em to enlist, if you knew how to go about it, or much 
in going after them; for whenever they got lazy, they came up,-nnd lounged 
about the Cross. You could not inanugc them, however, the same as a 
bumpkin. They were tOo knowing fur th^t^ The best way was to make up to 
the individual you had in your eye, and IJiter bidding him the lime of the day, 
ask Inrn what sort of web he had in. You might be sure it was a bad one: for 
when a weaver turns lazy, his web is always bad. Ask him how a clever liand^ 
some-looking fellow like him could waste his time lianging see-saw between 
heaven and earth in a damp unwholesome shop, no better than one of the 
dripping vaults in St Mungo s church, when he could breathe the pure air of 
heaven,and have little or nothing lo do, if he enlisted for a soldier; that the 
weaving was going to ruin, and he bad better get intq somc^birth, or he might 
soon be starved. This was, generally, enough for a weaver^; but the plough^ 
boys had to be hooked in adiffeient way. When you got into conversation 
with them, tell how many recruits had been tUade ■cneants-Y’^hen they en¬ 
listed—how many were now officers. If you saw nti officer pass while you 
were speaking, no matter whether you knew him or not, tell him that he was 
only ja recruit a year ago; but now he's so proud he wont spfeak to you; but 
you Hope he wont be so when he gets a commission. If this* wont do, don’t 
ghre op chase—keep toTiim—tell him that,^ the place where your gailant 
homurabk regiment is lying, every thing maybe had almost for nothing—that 
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(he pigs and fowls are Ij^ing in the streets ready roasted, with knives and foiits 
in them, for the soldiers to eat whenever they please^ As you find him have 
stomach, strengthen the dose, and he must be overcome at But you roust 
then proceed quickly to work, J)efore his high^notiona evaporate. You roust 
keep him drinking^don't let him go to the door, without One of your party 
witli him, until he is passed the doctor and attested.” 

** Bui,” said I, ‘*you would not find every one so easily duped.*' To be 
sure,” said he; some of your sentimental chaps might despise all this; but 
they were the easiest caught after all. You had only to get into heroics, and 
spout a great deal about glory, honour, laurels, drums, trumpets, applauding 
world, deathless fame, immortality, and all that, and you had him as safe as a 
mouse in a trap. 

** But, if all these methods failed, and the fellow remained obsdnately 
determined against parting withiiberty, the next resource was to pretend you 
had bean joking with him;—that you had na wish to enlist any ihaB against his 
will;—that you had advised many a one not to enlist. Ask him in to take a 
friendly glass; ply him briskly; send one of your party out to put on plain 
clothes; let another of ypur. men bring him in as a young roan wishing to 
enlist; set him down next to the man ^ou have in your eye. After allowing 
them some conversation, put the question to them, if they were talking about 
enlisting. < Yes, I'll enlist,' would be the reply of your man, * if this young 
roan will go also.' Perhaps he mighf; but if not, your last resource was to get 
him drunk, and then slip h shilling in his pocket, get him home to your billet, 
and next morning.swear he enlisted; bring all your party to prove it; get him 
persuaded to pass the doctor, as it will save the smart should he be rejected. 
Should he pass, you must try every means in your power to get him to diink, 
blow him up with a fine story, get him inveigled to the magistrate in ‘some 
shape or other, end {^t him attested; but by no means let him out of your 
hands.” 

At this rate,” said I, men are taken into the service by as Unfair means 
as they are pressed on board a man-of-war. Were you not afraid of complaints 
being made to your officers; and did the magistrates not scruple to attest men 
who were drunk ?” 

Not at all, man,” was the reply.' It was war times. As for ibe magis¬ 
trates, we knew who to go to on these occasions. You know, it was all for the 
good of the service.'* 

But had you no honour or conscience of your own ?” said 1. 

“ Honour or conscience!” said he, laughing. “ Pretty words in the mouth of 
a private soldier. You must do your duty, you know. A good soldier does 
what he is ordered, right Or wrong.” 

“ But I am afraid,” said I, “ iha^rvu did more than you Were ordered.” 

** Perhaps we were not ordered to do all that we did; but we were black¬ 
guarded if we didn’t get men, and that was the same thing; and what's the use 
of a man if he can't take a hint?” • 

“ Yon roust have made a good deal of money in this way.” 

“ Money 1” said he, no, no. Did you ever hear of men making money on 
the recruiting service? They must have come from the north if they did. No, 
our money didn't do much good—it all went in raking and drinking. * It 
melted awa' like snaw aff a ^ke,' as the old women at hom^ would say, and 
wc left Glasgow with bad kitts, and worse constitutions.” 

Well,*’ said I, **you may be glad you have left it, for more reasons than 
one; and 1 ho]^ you ^^11 never return to it.” The conversation was dropped, 
and he soon left me; but 1 could not help thinking how many poor fellows 
were thus inveigled into a profession they did not like» and rendered miserable 

the remainder of their lives.—P. 134—139. ^ 

^ — - , , ■ - -— 

* I do not know whether tha, 4 crgeant exaggerated or not; but, in juatice to the 
service, 1 must remark that such sfinit^ms ore neither authorised nor resorted to at 
present. 
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After enlisting, the new recruit has to go through sundry initiatory 
observances, which arc the very antipodes of good morals and equal 
justice ; but we pass over these in order to give a specimen of active 
service. Retreating is, unfortunately, as well as fighting and conquer¬ 
ing, sometimes the duty even of British soldiers. Take the following 
scenes from Sir John Moore's disastrous retreat to Corunna: 


From Astorga to-Villa Franca de Bierzo, is about sixty miles* From Sala¬ 
manca to Astorga may be called the first and easiest part of this tragedy, 
in which we endured many privations and much fittigue; from Astorga to 
Villa Franca, tlie second^ and by far the more severe part. Here we suffered 
misery without a glimpse of comfort. At Astorga there were a great many 
pairs of shoes destroyed. Though a fourth of the army were in want of them, 
and f amongst the rest, yei they were consumed alongst w'ilh the other stores 
in the magazines. 

The first sixteen miles the road lay wholly up the mountain, to the summit of 
Foncebadon; and the country was open. At this time it was a barren waste 
of snow. At the top of the mountain is a pass, which is one of the strongest, 
they say, in Europe. It is about eight or nine miles long. All the way through 
this pass the silence was only interrupted by the groans of the men, who, unable 
to proceed farther, laid themselves down in despuix to perish in the snow ; ur 
where the report of a pistol told the deatli of a hnr^c, which had fallen down, 
unable to proceed. 1 felt an unusual Kstlessness steal over me. Many times 
have I said, These men who have resigned themselves to their fate are 
happier than I. What have I to struggle for? Welcome death! happy 
deliverer!*’ These thoughts passed in my mind involuntarily. Often have I 
been aviakened out of this state of torpor by mv constant friend Donald, when 
falling out of the line of march to lie down in despair. The rain poured in 
torrents; the melted snow was half knee-deep in many places, and stained by 
the blood that flowed from our wounded and bruised feet. To add to our 


misery, wc were forced, by turns, to drag the bavgage. This was more than 
human nature could sustain. Many waggons were abandoned, and much am¬ 
munition destroyed. Our arrival at Villa Franca closed the second act of our 
tragedy. 

From Villa Franca we set out on the 2d January, 1000. What a New-year’s 
day bad we passed ! Drenched with rain, famished with cold and hunger, 
ignorant when our misery was to ceasc. This was the most dreadful period of 
my life. How differently did we pass our hogmonay^^ from the manner our 
friends were passing theirs, at home } No^a voice said, ** 1 wish you a happy 
new-year;'' each seemed to look upon^is neighbour as an abridgment to his 
own comforts, llis looks seemed to say, “ One or othe. of the articles you 
wear would be of great use to me : your shoes are better than those 1 possess : 
ifyou were dead, they would be mine.’' 

Before we set out there were more magazines destroyed.’ Great numbers 
would not leave the town, but concealed themselves in the wine cellars, which 
they had broken open, and were left there ; others, after we were gone, followed 
us. Many came up to the army dreadfully cut and wounded by the French 
cavalry, who rode through the long lines of these lame, defenceless wretches, 
among them as a school-boy does among thistles. Some of them, 
.ftintand bleeding, were forced to pasi alongst the liae as a warning to others. 
Cruel waniing! Could the urgency of the occasion jnnify iti There was some- 
•the appearance of these poor emaciated, lacerated wretches, that sick- 
cuea be to look u{K)n. Many around me said, “ Our commanders are worse 
thaor* the French t r'will thby not even let us die in peace, if they cannot 
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help us Surely this was one way to brutalize .the men^ and render them 
familiar to scenes of cruelty. 

Dreadful as our former march had been, it was from V'illa Franca that the 
march of death may be said to have begun'. On the day after we. left that 
place, we were attacked by the French, but drove them back, and renewed 
our forlorn march. / ' ' 

From Villa Franca to Castro is o4e coatinued toil up Monte del Cebiero, 
It was one of the sweetest scenes 1 ever beheld, could our eyes have enjoyed 
any thing that did not minister to our wants. There was nothing to sustain our 
famished bodies, or shelter them from the rain or snow. We were either 
drenched with rain, or crackling with ice. Fuel we could find none. The sick 
and wounded that we had been still enabled to drag with us in the waggons, 
were now left to perish in the snow. The road was one line of bloody foot¬ 
marks, from the sore feet of the men; and, on its sides, lay the dead and the 
dying. Ilumau nature could do no more,-—Donald McDonald, the hardy 
Highlander, began to fail. He, as well as myself, had long been bare-footed 
and lame ; he that had encouraged me to proceed, now himself lay down to die. 
For two days he had been almost blind, and unable, from a severe Cold, to hold 
up his head. We sat down together; not a word escaped our lips. We looked 
around—then at each other, and closed oiir eyes. We fell there was no hope. 
—Wc would have given in charge a farewell to our friends; but who was 
to carry it ? There were, not fur from us, here ami there, above thirty in the 
same situation with ourselves. There was nothing but groans, mingled with 
execrations, to be heard, between the pauses of the wind .—I attempted to pray, 
and recommend myself to (iod; but my mind was so confused 1 could not 
arrange my ideas. * I almost think I was deranged.—P. 58—(53, 

The author, surviving all this as well as the perils of the battle of 
Corunna, was next in the expedition against Flushing; and surviving 
that too, was sent again to join the army in Portugal ; where, upon his 
arrival and setting out to take the field, lie makes the following reflec¬ 
tion upon Ills condition and prospects: 

I waajiow well broke down, by what 1 had been in my first campaign with 
Moore. How different was Tom, marching to school wiih liis satchel on his 
back, from Tom, with his musket and kitt;* a private soldier, an atom of 
army, unheeded by all; his comforts sacrificed to ambition, his untimely death 
talked of with indifl'crence, and only counted in the gross with hundreds, 
without a sigli!—P. 90. 

The first retreat of the Freni?'»before the British forces put him in 
mind of the “ Corunna race,” 

We could not advance 100 yards, without seeing dead soldiersof the enemy, 
stretched upon ll^p road, or at a little distance from it, who had lain down *o 
die, unable to proceed through hunger and fatigue. We could not pity them, 
miserable as they were. Their retreat resembled more that of famished wolves 
than men. Murder and devastation marked their way; every house was a 
sepulchre, a cabin of horrors I Our soldiers used to wonder why the French- 
nien were not swept by heaven from the earth, when they witnea^Aeir 
cruelties. In a small town called *Safrea, 1 saw tw'elve dead bodies lyingKOne 
house upon the flooii!—Bvery house contained traces of their wanton barlftnty,' 
Often has a shade of aotfbt crossed my mind, when reading the accoimU of 
former atrocities; often would I think—they are cxaggeral^—thank 
live in more civilized times.—How dreadfully w^e my ooubts removal I 
cease to describe, lest 1 raise dohbis similar to my 
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Our author continued with the army in Spain till the conclusion of 

the wari and was afterwards at Waterloo^ of which he says: 

•> 

When I looked over the field of battle, it was covered and heaped in many 
places; figures moving up and down upon it. The wounded crawling along 
the rows of dead, was a iiorrible spectacle ; yet I looked on with less concern, 
I must say, at the moment, than I'haverfelt at an accident, when in quarters. 
I have been sad at the burial of a comrade who died of sickness in the hospital, 
and followed him almost in tears; yet have I seen, after a bal^J^ fifty men pul 
into the same trench, and comrades amongst them, almost with indifference. 
I looked over the field of Waterloo as a matter of course — a matter of small 
concern.—P. 183. 

After all his services, dangers, and sufferings, he returnwl home to 
bury his mother, and then went to seek his fortune in South Ame¬ 
rica, and has never been heard of since. His fate is that of thousands. 
Such is the fortune of war and its glory! 

The author of the " Eventful Life'* deals more in detail and reflec¬ 
tions. He enlarges upon the miseries suffered by the men from the 
tyranny of officers, tlie ignorance and negligence of surgeons, the 
injustice of courts martial, the barbarous severity of punishments, and 
the miseries of the hospital, worse than the dangers of the field. 
Speaking of the degraded state of morals among the soldiers, he says: 

This debasement of feeling and character, 1 imagine, arises from the system 
of discipline pursued by many commanding ofiicers, which teaches the soldier 
to believe that he is a mere piece of machinery in the hands of his superiors, to 
be moved only as they please, without any accordance of his own reason or 
judgment; and that he has no merit in his own actions independent of this 
moving power. Such a belief has naturally the effect of making a man so little 
in bis own eyes that he feels he cannot sink lowers let him keep what company 
he may.—Pp. 74, 7,'>. 

Of what the peaceful inhabitants of the country were exposed to, 
lake the following as a specimen : 

As wc descended the hill towards the river, we passed a convent or chapel, 
half way down; at the door lay an old man, who hud been killed with a musket 
shot, and a genteelly dressed Portugue^was standing beside him; he spoke 
to us as we passed, but we had no tiiffe then to pay any attention to what he 
said. Wc learned after, from the men who were following us with the baggage, 
that he had been hung up by some of the French soldiers, because he would 
ifot, or could not, shew them whcre.he had hid his money. Ilis old father, who 
was lying at the door, had been shot, and his mother's tliro&t cut. Ilis sisters 
had been first violated by the monsters, and then cruelly used; one of them 
had her eyes blackened, and the other her arm broken. Ilis life was saved by 
the French General, wHo came up just as he had been suspended, and ordered 
him to be cut down; such were the tender mercies of the French soldiery!— 
P. VT6, 

The sack of Badajos is a faithful picture of tbc sick of every town 
taken b^assault, and is thus noticed: 

the tewB Surrendired, and the prisoners were secured, the gate leading 
mto'the^owD from thp castle was opened, and we were allowed to enter the 
town for the purpose of plundering it. We were'scarcely through flie gale 
when every t^giment Of the division were promiscuously mixed, and a Kene of 
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confusion took place which baffles description; each ran in the direction that 
pleased himself, bursting up the doors and rumaging through the* houses, wan¬ 
tonly breaking up the roost valuable articles of furniture found in them; small 
bands formed, and when they came to a door which offered resistance, half a 
dozen muskets were levelled at the l<^k, and it flew up; by this means many 
men were wounded, for having ent^ed at another door, there was often a 
number in the house when the door was thus blown open. Tlie'greater number 
first sought the spirit stores, where, having drank an inordinate quantity, they 
were prepared for every sort of mischief. At one large vault in the centre of 
the town, to which a flight of steps led, they had staved in the head of the 
casks, and were running with their hat-caps full of it; and so much was spilt 
here, that some, it was said, were actually drowned in it. Farther on, a numoer 
of those who had visited the spirit store, werq firing away their ammunition, 
striving to h^t some bells in front of a convent. 

The effects of the liquor now began to show itself, and some of the scenes 
which ensued are too dreadful and disgusting to relate; where two or three 
thousand armed men, many of them mad drunk, others depraved and un¬ 
principled, were freed from all restraint, running up and down the town, the 
atrocities which took place may be readily imagined;—but in justice to the 
army, 1 must say they were not general, and in most cases perpetrated by cold¬ 
blooded villains, who were backward enough in the attack. Many risked their 
lives in defending helpless females, and although it was father a dangerous 
place for an officer to appeof, 1 saw many of them running as much risk to 
prevent inhumanity, as they did the preceding night in storming the town. 1 
very soon sickened of the noise, folly, and wickedness around me, and made 
out of the town towards the breach. When 1 arrived at where the attack had 
been made by the light and 4th divisions, what a contrast to the scene I had 
just left 1 here all was comparatively silent, unless here and there a groan from 
the jioor fellows who lay wounded, and who were unable to move. As I looked 
round, several voices assailed my ear begging for a drink of water; I went, 
and having filled a large pitcher which 1 found, relieved their wants as far as 
1 could.—F. 246—248. 

On the retreat from Btirgos we have the following notice, shewing 
the moral miseries of war: 

About the same hour as on (be preceding morning, we again fell in and 
marched off, but tlie effects of hunger and fatigue were now more visible. A 
savage sort of desperation had taken possession of our minds, and those whiO 
had lived on the most friendly terms in happier times, now quarrelled with each 
other, using the most frightful imprecations on the slightest offence. All former 
feeling of friendship was stifled, anii'Timisanthropic spirit look possession of 
every Jjosom. The streams which fell from the hills were swelled into rivers 
wliich we had to wade, and vast numbers fell out, among whom were officers, 
who, ha\ing been subject to the same privation, were reduced to the mq^t 
abject misery.—P- 282. 

Of the condition of the tvomcn who followed the!r husbands through 
the campaign, the author gives a melancholy, b^t too credible picture. 

During our campaigns in the Peninsula, it is almost incredible what the poor 
women who followed us had to endure, marching often in a state of pregnancy, 
and frequently bea|ing their children in the open air, in some instances, on the 
line of inarch by the rbad side; suffering, at the same time, all the privation 
to which the army was liable. In quarters, on the other hand, they were assailed 
by every temptation which could be thrown in their way^.and every scheme 
kid by those who had rank and money, to rob thlhn of that virtue which was 
all they had left to congratulate themselves upon. Wfts it t6 be w^dered at, 
•then, if many of them were led astray, particularly when it is.Qonsldered dial 
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their starving condition was often taken advantage of by those who had it in 
their power to supply them; but who were villains enough to make tlieir 
chastity the price.—P. 342. ^ 

Of nine hundred men who composed the author’s regiment when it 
went out, only one hundred and iifty^eturned with it home! 

The “ Subaltern” is a welb-known book, but the book of an officer^ 
and therefore differing a good deal from the two former journals ; but 
still we meet here also with abundant confirmation ^f confirmation 
were wanted) of the bountUcss miseries inflicted by war upon all things 
that have breath, except the wolves and the eagles. It is not merely 
physical misery in all its forms, from cold abd nakedness, apd gnawing 
hunger, to mad excess, and from violent death to lingering tortures 
and helpless mutilation;—it is not merely the butchery of defenceless 
peasants, the violation of matrons and virgins, the remorseless devas¬ 
tation of extensive territories, and of all things sacred and civil witl)m 
them;—it is not merely the long anxiety and final despair of distant 
friends, nor the ^fearful waste of the blood and treasure of many 
nations:—it is, over and above all these, the moral pestilence which 
war spreads over the earth, and which continues to afllict mankind 
long after the bones of the warriors who fell in the field are crumbled 
into dust, and their memories forgotten by their descendants# ** Qiiippe 
in turbas et discordias pessimo cuique plurima vis: pax et quies bonis 
artibus indigent.”— Tacitus. 

But the transition from the morals of war to the morals of peace is 
most tardy and difficult; and it may safely be said, that so long as war 
prevails at all in the world, there never can he true humanity among 
men, or true charity among Christians. 


Art. III.— General Religious Education the most effectual Check to the 
Increase of Crime: an Assize Sermon^ preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury^ before th^^Ionourable Mr, Justice Park, on 
Sunday^ March 11 , 1827, with an Appendix. By Thomas Aikcer, 
M.A. of St.J(fin*s College, Cambridge; Assistant Minister of St. 
A/ary’.v, Greenwich, and Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Wilts* 
London; Rivingtons. pp. 27. 

We had heard Mr. Ainger's Sermon highly spoken of at the time of 
its delivery, and were not disappointed when we saw it in print. It is 
sensible, judicious, and well adapted to the occ^ion. The Appendix 
consists of a valuable collection of facts bearing upon the question of 
educaC^ as connected with the increase or the decrease of crime. 
Thim^fe principally the results of his own inquiries into the state of 
education among the prisoners in some of the principal gaols and hulks 
in different parts of England. And although these reports are by no 
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means perfect or sufficiently numerous to set the question al rest, yet 
they arc well deserving of oui* thanks; for, by giving them publicity, 
he has opened the way to further inquiry into the effects of education 
upon the morals of the people. • 

The text is 1 John iv. 21. This commandment have we from Atm, 
that he who loveth God^ love his brother also. 

After exhibiyng with great clearness and force the inseparable con¬ 
nexion between the love of God and the lot|i of our brethren, he thus 
goes on to apply the principles of his discourse to the immediate object 

which he has in view: 

» 

The universal application, and the solemn influence of these motives, no one 
will dispute. Does it not follow, then, that the more deeply and generally 
they are impressed upon the minds of men, the^more effectually will the growth 
of crime be checked ; the violations of human law be diminished ? If it is 
asked how these ends are to be attained; we answer, by a system of general 
religious education. Bring up a child in the true faith and fear of God, and 
these, under the protection of the Most High, will be his best safeguards 
against the seductions of ungodliness and evil example. . .! . . But National 
Education has now been carded on among ourselves for several years, and the 
opponents of the system ask, not without some degree of triumph, What are its 
])ractic.il results I They point to our crowded gaols, and more especially to the 
increase of juvenile oil'endcrs, and demand, how far the system has realized the 
expectation^^f its original supporters ? We have little occasion to fear the 
challenge. We assert that far—very far the greater proportion of criminals are 
still found among the most ignorant and ill-educated classes of the community. 
F. 14. 


In support of tliis assertion, he refers to reports in the Appendix, 
from the gaols of Winchester, Xorwicb, Salisbury, Reading, and 
Brixton; and from the prison ships at Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Chatham. For the sake of convenience, wc give a synopsis of these 
leports; premising, that in some cases, the return is for the last year, 
in others it gives the number in actual confinement at the time of the 


report. 

Able lo rc^xl. 


Winchester Gaol and llotU'C of Currs'i'Vion, 1837. • 4(10 — 

Norwich ..A. 293 — 

Salibhiiry, in March, 1827... 33 — 

Reading, hi April, 1827 .... ^7 — 

Brixton, dnriiiK tlic yew 1H2G j p | ‘ * " ggg _ 

Euryalus convict sliip, Chatham, Boys •••••••••• 212 — 

Discovery Hulk, Deptford, Boys ... 87 — 

JiiNtitia Hulk, Woolwich, ditto . 599 — 

To these wc are enabled to add the number of boys 
under eighteen at 

ilorsemunger Lane in 182U. 200 — 


Ignorant. 

437 — 
300 — 

27 ^ — 
62 — 
♦ 137 — 
99 — 
356 — 
73 — 
286 — 


93 


Total. 

S97 

593 

60 

119 

390 

427t 

568 

160 

885 


293 


♦ • 2522 1870 4392 

The numbers, ns thus stated, do not appear at first sight to mstify 
Mr, Aingcr’s assertion. But wc may observe, from the reports tnera- 


* The return is for those under eighteen. The whole number of males is'786 
t This is by mistake printed in the Sermon 327. 
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selveSf that very considerable deductions are to be made from the 
number of those who are reported as hble to read. In the Norwich 
list, out of the 293 we find that “ 68 could read a little, but so imper¬ 
fectly as to derive no real benefit from it." And in the 212 on board 
the Eurj^lus; no less than 78 “ knew nothing but the alphabet; ” and 
seven more, though they had been at Sunday Schools, could not 
read.” Now, taking the lowest of these returns,* we may safely 
deduct one-fourth from tins number returned as being able to read, and 
place it to the account of ignorance. We shall then have the numbers 


nearly thus :— ^ 

Able to read. 1892 

Ignorant . 2500 

Total. 4392 


The calculation, we feel certain, gives more than the average number 
of criminals who can road so as to derive any benefit from their 
reading. And, to use the words of the chaplain of the gaol at Nor¬ 
wich, already quoted in the Remembrancer, “ This statement by no 
means exhibits the whole extent of their ignorance. With the gene¬ 
rality of these prisoners, the awful sanctions of religion, and the leading 
precepts of morality were unknown, to a degree far exc^Uing what I 
have ever found among an equal number of any other description of 
poor entrusted to my care.”* 

The number educated in National Schools, although one great 
object of Mr. Ainger’s inquiry, could only be ascertained in three 
instances. In these instances, it appears to have been about one-fifth, 
one-seventli, and one-twelfth of the whole number educated—a very 
small proportion indeed, and consequently very gratifying to the friends 
of that system. 

On looking at the account which is given of the state of the juvenile 
offenders in the Euryalus, we coultj^ot help feeling very forcibly the 
necessity of early religious education. It is rot merely teaching 
them to re^ and write that will keep them from the commission of 
crime. They nqiist be trained to avoid evil and to love to do good, at 
the earliest moment that they are capable of thinking and of feeling. 
If any of our readers ask how this is to be done ; we answer, by the 
establishment of Infant Schools, upon sound and rational principles, as 
auxiliaries to the National Schools. In those Schools it is found that 
many of the children have been initiated into bad practices before they 
are admitted ; and they have hecoine so confirmed in evil habits, that 
it haaliaen impossible to reform them by the discipline of the Schools. 
Thi# tnany such children might have been saved from these evils, 
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will not admit of a doubt in those who are acquainted with the nature 
and effects of a well-conducted Infant School. 

And though we are not so Utopian as to expect that Inmat Schools 
alone will afford a sovereign remedy for all the moral evils which 
afflict our land, yet we certainly think, that until the National Schools 
shall be sufficient for supplying the wants of the people, an^ until they 
are filled with children who have been thus previously trained and 
prepared, the plan of National Education will not be complete, nor 
its effects upon die morals and happiness oT the poor, fairly and fully 
tried.”* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No,6.--STRICTUllES ON BELSUAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EI'ISTLES. 

It will not be questioned that a competent knowledge of Greek is 
indispensable to the interpreter of the New Testament. Docs Mr. 
Bolsham's performance, then, manifest a profound acquaintance with 
that most perfect and most beautiful of all languages? In the entrance 
of this iix^uiry, we are naturally induced, by the recent researches of 
Sharp, Wordsworth, and Middleton, to ask, in the first place, whether 
it exhibits a discriminating skill in the nice and various applications 
of the Greek article; a subject of great interest, not only as it is, in 
sonic degree, involved in the Socinian controversy, but also as it is 
intimately connected w'ith a sound and accurate knowledge of the 
langungo. 'i'lie older Socinians regarded it as a matter of importance, 
since they argued against our Saviour’s divinity, from the insertion or 
omission of the article. On this ground they have been met by the 
orthodox divines, who, with great learning and acuteness, have 
demonstrated the doctrine of the Greek article to be favourable to the 
orthodox tenets. Modern Socinians have, therefore, abandoned the 
arguments built upon the use of ijie article in the New Testament, and 
have endeavoured to ridicule th'i'iqiportancc which has been attached 
to it. Mr. Belsham appears to bo of this number, for he makes 
strange work with it in his translation, rendering it by the English 
definite or indefinite article, or demonstrative pronoun; sometimes 
definitely, where in the original the article is omitted, and sometimes 
indefinitely, where it is inserted, and adopting by turns every possible 
way, so that it cannot be conceived that, in regard to the article, he fol¬ 
lowed any fixed and determinate rules. It were useless to cite examples, 
as a comparison of any part of his version with the original will evince 
the justice of this obseryation. 'I'hc article, however, must have some 
meaning; and, considering the discriminative and philosophical character 
of the Greek language, it may reasonably be supposed to be a very 
important one. In a language also so systematic, its insertioA and 
omission must be regulated by some established system. Hence it 

-- . . .. j . .— ■ 

* Rspott of tht City of London In&nt Sehoob. 

VOL. IX. NO. Vlll. 3 s 
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cannot but have considerable influence upon the scnse» and consequent 
interpretation of the New Testament; yet our author either has not, or 
despises, the learning relative to the Greek article, the consequence of 
which was inevitable—the misunderstanding and misinterpreting many 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistles.^ 

To be ignorant of the rudiments of the Greek tongue is justly 
accounted a disgrace in any member of the Clirislian ministry. We 
will not go so far as to assert that something of this kind must be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Belshain; hut instances occur in the “ Eclectic 
Version,” which it is ddhcult to account for on any other supposition. 
Thus he often confounds the plural with the singular, and the sin¬ 
gular with tlie plural; for pi oof of which lot his version be conqiared 
with the original in the followdiig texts; 1 Cor. iii. 8. \\,5. vi. 19. 
2Cor.i.4. Gal.iv. 15. He frtqiumtly mistakes the mood and tense 
in verbs; as, for instance, Itom. vi. 5, be renders trufttjwToi yeyorafitv, 
“ we have conlbrmed to the resemblance,” instead of “ we have been, 
&c.” 1 Cor. xiii. 1, Mr. B. renders yeyora, pnet. mid. by “ I am:” 

and chap, xv, 20, k*fk'ei^o;/x£i'uo', piiet. part. pass. Iiy them wiio 

are asleep.” 2 (.'or. v. 15, aorist. 2''"", by, “ if we 

were beside ourselves,” instead of, “ if we he, and chap. vi. 17, 

the verb d(jiOf>iff0t]re is rendered, separate yourselves,” probably 
mistaking it for a verb middle; whereas it is the imperative of the 
1 aor. pass, and is correctly rendered, in E. T. “ he ye separate.” 
Gal. V. 4, hcarrfpyjjOiirE he renders actively instead of passively; as he 
likewise does the yvrh pass, in Phil. i. 20, though the 

same verb in 2 (.’or, x. 8, he renders, ** I .slioiild not lie di>graced,” and 
correctly.t lleb. vii, 1 1-, the perfect drorf roXcM' is naulered, “ was 
to spring,” which, Mr. B. says, is .Mr. Wakelield’s translation; but we 
think that in the conjugation of verbs, the lilon (>reek (jraminar is 
better authority than Mr. Wakefield. So in chap. xii. 2, liis version is, 
Jesiib—is stated at the right Iiand of the tin one of God;” but tlie 
received text is iKnOiotr, “ he sat tiown, which, to most minds, 

seems to imply a voluntary exertion of oinnipoti nt power. If it be 
said tliat .Mr. B. adopts (jrie.sbach’s rcatliiig (cfcciOtATtr), we can only 
answer, that it must still mean, “ he sal, or hath sat, down.” The 
Public Version is equally faulty. \\^cther this is to be attributed to 


* In arioth(.'r ptibliration, Mr. BcUhnni ».iyA: It is an imiignity to the liuinan umlrr- 
standin.; to m.iintain that a cloctririr, uhirh, if true, would .shine coti^picuously in every 
pa'je of the New To^irniiieiit, sltoulcl depend for its eviileitco upon the cntica! ii>c of tlic 
Greek article by the plain and unlettered uriier> of the New Testament; together vvitli 
v^hat would be ei|uaUy necessary, the iiiiniai id.itc correctno^ of iraiiHcribers. If this is 
the state to which the controversy is reduced, it would he hetter to givt up the point at 
once. A doctrine of such ina^mtiuhMi.s the proper deity ofChri'^t, must have clearer and 
more suhstuntiul evidence, or none at all,” f(Ulm Iritpiiry, p. Id7.) But pray who says 
that the deity of C!hi»st “depends for its evidence upon the critical use of the (ireek 
article?” b rests uptm a riias.i of Oilier evidence, perhaps ^‘clearer and more siih- 
stantial.” The writers of the New Te-^tainetit, though ” plpiii and unlettered,” always 
apply the article according to its true and grarniiiatical usage; and why is ” the imma* 
culate correctness of transcribers” ne^Thsary ? Errors iii regard to the article may be 
amended by the same means as errors in other words; though certainly not by such 
criticism as that which Mr. B. has exliibiled, to the astonishment of the learned. 

t On the verb see Dresigius De Verb. Mcdiife N. Test. lib. i. §3. ed. Fischer; 

and Kuster De Verb. Med. lib. i. § 13. 
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Mr. Belsham’s religious prejudices, or to mistake, may,, perhaps, be 
doubtful, as in other places he renders itedSurey correctly; viz. 
iCor.x. 7. Hcb. i. viii. 1. x. 12. 

Let this sufHce as a specimen. We shall, no doubt, be told that 
these arc minutiae, mere trifles, in which the strongest understandings 
are liable to trip. I'hat they are minutiae is true, bat itjs by such 
that accurate scholarship is known. He who so often stumbles in the 
very rudiments of Greek, is not likely to understand the niceties and 
peculiar idioms of that unrivalled language. If it were granted that 
they are only slips, little oversights, which a mind intent on nobler 
things may easily commit, they nevertheless argue a degree of care* 
lessness, scarcely more pardonable than ignorance in him who under¬ 
takes tlie interpretation of the Word of God. Is not negligence highly 
criminal, when it loads to the perversion of revealed trutli ? And how 
comes it to pass that so many errors have escaped observation in a 
work which has been so long upon the anvil, and which has received 
the author’s “ latest corrections and improvements?" It may also be 
alleged that there is often an enailage of number and tenses both in 
r Old and New 'I'esUiments. True; but never, we conceive, 
without such enailage being distinctly intimated by something in the 
context, which is clearly not the case in the greater part, if not in all, 
in the instances above cited; and multitudes rniglit be added to tiiem. 
'i'o substitute one number for another, and one tense for another, 
without good cause, and without some m^cessity in tlic context, is to 
confound nil the rules of grammar, and to render language useless as 
a vehicle of thought. 

IJut we have other evidence to bring forward, all tending to the 
same result. 

We begin with I Cor. vii. which is rend<Ted by Mr. B. If 
any one think it imhccoming to rcn>ain unmarried," which cannot 
he tolcraft'd. For, yov/. there is no example of TrapOeroc denoting 
I’/Vg/w/V//, w'hilc, on the other hand, rj)r TzupOevov avrov is classical 
Greek for a tv*rg/a daughter. Sec Kypke's Obs. Sac. in loc. Secondly^ 
it denotes a virgin twice in this very chapter, verses 28, as well as 
in other places, botli of tlu' New 'I'estauient and the liXX., but never 
abstractedly virginity. Thirdly, tlic context shews that the apostle is 
speaking of virgin-daughters, l^urihlyt the .'iSlli verse proves the 
same. Fifthly^ Iiad tlie apostle meant to speak of a state of celibacy, 
the first verse of this cliapler shews liow he would Iiave expressed it. 
Sixthly, the authorised trnnslation agrees witli the custom of the age of 
the apostles, when daughters were entirely in the power of their 
fathers, as may be scon in Potter's Antiq. of Greece, lib. i. cap.xi. 
Our author’s version, liowever, is supported by that eminent com¬ 
mentator Whitby, and by Locke, to both of whom he appeals; and he 
might Iiave added, Dr, A. Clarke, though a name of no great authority 
in Greek learning. But his receiving a translation established by no 
good authority merely upon the w^ord of some commentator who lias 
accidently slipped, is as .strong a proof as can well be desired of 
ignorance of the Greek language. 

'I'hc first clause of 1 Cor. xiv. 9 is thus rendered by Mr. B.: So 
likewise ye who speak with tongues, unless ye utter an intelligible 
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Bound, how, &c.” Now ^id rrjc yXtieraric naturally and obviously 
means, by the tongue." Besides, when speaking in a foreign 
language is intended, yXuifT^ru is anarthrous, and put in the dative, as 
in this \ery chapter, verses 2, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14^ 18, 19, 27, 39: see 
also chap. xiii. 1. But the author followed Mr. Wakefield, who 
renders it, “ ye who speak with a different language," and in his 
note adds, “ The phrase vptic Sid rije yXiaairric is of the same kind as 
that noticed on Rom. ii. 27, which seems to have escaped all my 
predecessors, whether critics, translators, or interpreters." And no 
wonder; as few of his predecessors could mistake r?;c yXtiaorjc for 
ol XaXoiirrfc yXwo-ffij, and the reference to Horn. ii. 27, is nugatory. 
The Eclectic Version also, “ with tongues," does not answer to the 
Greek, which is in the singular number. 

Mr. B. renders the last words of 1 Cor. xv. 2, ” otherwise ye have 
believed in vain," and adds, “ I have adopted otherwise as more 
intelligible; which he certainly never would have done, had he been 
aware that emH* <1 pn cannot have this signification. The source of 
this absurd version may, perhaps, be found in Bowyer's “ Conjectures," 
a book which Unitarians greatly value, for we there find the following 
remark upon this text, “ Read iicrdc ei pti> with a comma, making it 
an exception to ci KarexsTtf but if ?ao/, if you do not keep it in 
memory, you have believed in vain,*' This deserves neither to be 
imitated nor refuted. 

The w'ord ik-ynil/are in 1 Cor. xv. 34, Mr. B. renders, “ awake from 
your intoxication," and Bishop Pearce had previously rendered it, 
“ awake out of this sottishness." The verb, also, in its primary 
meaning denotes ex ebrietate sobritts fo; and it may at first seem that 
Mr. B. is critically correct; but this attempt at philological accuracy 
convicts him of inaccuracy; for it is applying the primary sense to a 
word where it is used in a secondary one. riiishe might have learned 
from Parkhurst and Schleusncr, and it must be evident, U]>on a little 
consideration. I’he apostle, as is plain from the context, is con¬ 
demning some deception or misunderstanding of the Corinthians, 
which he exhorts them to put away; consequently, eKvtjtJ/are ciKtitwe 
must mean, as Roscmniiller explains the phrase, “ ad sanam reditc 
mentem sicut decet." ^ 

Again, in vcr. 37 of the same ch4J)ter, Mr. I>. rentiers ti " for 
instance," which we do not cite as an example of erroneous translation, 
though it may admit of doubt, but to make one or two observations 
upon the following defence of it in the note. ** For instance. So 
Alexander, po*, rv^m, MeXa;^, in strength, for instance, Milo. 
Hieroc. Fragm. p. 258.' W'e have it not in our power to verify the 
quotation, where, however, ci rw^^ot may be rendered “ perhaps" or 
“ perchancebut had he known that his rendering is supported by 
Poli Synop., Semler, Jaspis; or had he been aware of the interpretation 
of the expression in Vigerus, I)e Idiotismis, cap. v. sect. 11. cd Oxon., 
or of the passages cited by Wetstein, on iCor, xiv. 10, or of the 
explanation of Schleusner, would he have appealed to so obscure a 
writer as this Alexander? That he received it upon the word of this 
writer, to whom the epithet “great" cannot in a good sense be applied, 
i% probable from hia rendering of chap. xiv. 10, where the same phrase 
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occurs, and upon which the said Alexander did not comment, namely, 
'I'here are 1 know not how many kinds of languages in the world.” 
If the reader can discover how this version, though sanctioned by 
Wakefield, and the more judicious Ncwcome, can be fairly extracted 
from the Greek, we give him joy of his ingenuity. Surely the apostle 
would use the same expression in places so near together in something 
like the same sense; but Mr. B. was of a different opinion, and lienee 
we contend tliat these dissimilar renderings of the same expression, 
together wdth the defence of them, betray either great ignorance or 
extreme negligence. 

Having pinned our author upon the horns of this dilemma, we shall 
not add to his tortures by adducing any more examples. But though 
we have Hitherto confined ourselves to his labours on the Epistle to 
the Koinans, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we have noted 
others in sufficient abundance in the other Epistles, which, if necessary, 
shall be produced. But from what has been already done, we con* 
fidently appeal to tlic candid and judicious, whether we have not 
satisfactorily redeemed our pledge, to prove, by examples, that 
Mr. Hclsham has committed gross mistakes in regard to the Greek 
language? It is in vaii) to allege that the attention cannot always be 
upon tlic stretcTi, and that allowance is to be made for inadvertence 
and involuntary neglect. We have repeatedly urged that negligence 
in treating religious subjects, and particularly in translating the Word 
of God, is a fault which merits the severest reprehension. What can 
be more deserving of censure, than by carelessness and inattention to 
adulterate the ^icriptures, and to substitute the folly of man for the 
truths* of Revelation? To he exempt from error is not in man; but 
deejily culpable is that error which, in the sacred office of interpreting 
the Bible, arises either from ignorance, or from levity and indolence. 


Kl’ISCUPAL ClirnCH IN THE I NITEI) STATES. 

Mr. Editok,— Any information respecting the American Episcopal 
Church cannot but be acceptable to your rentiers. This branch of the 
one true Churcli of Clirist, although professing the same doctrines, and 
using the same forms as ourselves, is, in some respects, differently 
circumstanced. Its laws are not 'tnforced or sanctioned hv the State. 
Its rulers possess no authority save that which they acquire over the 
consciences of its members. It is then an interesting question,—arc 
our customs, and forninlaries, and doctrines embraced, voluntarily and 
conscientiously embraced, by men over whom wc have no control? Is 
our Church government adopted as a model, and are the Bishops and 
other rulers obeyed, not because the State compels, but from the 
dictates of reason and conscience? It is, Sir, almost unnecessary to 
say, that these questions must be answered in the affirmative; and if 
I wished to adduce prOof, 1 should refer to a letter published in Mary¬ 
land, addressed to the Members of the Episcopal Churcli. The writer 
of this letter enumerates certain particulars in which some members of 
the Church deviated from her discipline; but the reasoning and 
temper of the letter shew that the correct practice is well understood 
and appreciated, and that the deviations pointed out are considered as 
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irregularities, 1 think your readers will feel an interest in seeing a 
recapitulation of tho matters treated on by tlie writer. He charges 
certain of the clergy as having 

Id violation of the most solemn \ ovfs of conformity and obedience, and in con¬ 
tempt of constitutions, canons and rubricks, departed from the worship of the 
Church in the fallowing particulars; 1. By using unauthorised, extemporary 
prayers in the “public worship’* of the sanctuary. 2. By organizing and 
abetting a mode of public worship called Praj/ir Meetw^s ; at which unautho¬ 
rised prayers are used, and from which the formularies of the Church are 
banished. 3. By making an unauthorised prayer in performing “the service 
for the burial of the dead.” 4. By delivering an unauthorised address to the 
communicants at the altar, 5. By omitting the appointed “ portion of psalms” 
at “evening prayer.” ti. By onitting the appointed “portion of the com¬ 
munion seivice on Sundays and other holidays.” 7. By oniitting^ihe cpisiles 
and gospels which are ordered to be read throughout the year.” 8. By 
omitting the use of tlie iurpiur. They have departed from the (ioctrinca of the 
Church: 1. By denying and denouncing buptiswal rrpenfrotion. 2. By main¬ 
taining a fanatical succedaneum for it which slic disavows. 'I'hev live in open 
and acknowledged disohcdieiice to the ecclesiastical aulliority of “tlieir bishop,” 
whom, at their ordination, they had promised and vowed to obey. 

0\ PrBLIC C'llARITlKS. 

Mr. Editor. — Although some time has elapsed since the article 
appeared in your valuable miacellany which occasions you tho trouble 
of tliese remarks :* yet as the subject of it, viz. Public Charities, is of 
great importance and permanent interest, jierhaps you may not think 
it too late for a furtlier discussion of the question. 

Your Reviewer, in that article, combats in a very spirited manner 
the usual opinions respecting charity. His observations are founded 
on the indisputable law* of population : according to which law, the 
numbers of the people, in all countries, and especially in all old and 
long settled countries, and certanily in our own country, are constantly 
pressing against the available supply of food ; so that whenever any 
increase is made to that supply, an increase of population will imme¬ 
diately follow. It is cfjualiy well known, that if numbers increase 
beyond the available means of subsistence, the population will be 
reduced by the distressing progress of.disease and imperceptible starv¬ 
ation ; gradually wasting, if not hj? immediate wan', by the various 
evils which are the consctjuencc of insufficient food. 

On this foundation your Reviewer proceeds to argue, that " the 
only effect of general charities is, to enable the Icibourcrs in 
favoured districts to heat down the others to penury and disease, with¬ 
out bettering themselves,”-—Meaning, no doubt, that such general 
charities sometimes enhance the price of provisions, and sometimes 
lower the rate of wages; but in no case diminish the actual pres¬ 
sure of severe poverty, because they cannot alter the ratio between 
the population and its subsistence. * ^ 

Now, it is very important that this should be placed in a clear point 
of view. An idea has been gaining ground, of late years, that the 
precepts of Scripture, with respect to charity, are at variance with the 
facts of political economy ; and that the IRblc enjoins men to do what, 

• Vol, viii. p. 582. Ochher 1826. 
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If done, would lead to very pernicious results. We read sentences 
like that just quoted: we hear that ** public charities leave their 
immediate objects as poor and distressed as before, and the rest of the 
lower classes far more so." And then we read other sentences from a 
code which we are wont to deem infallible, charging them that are 
rich in this world, that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.** We find “ a certain rich 
man,” in our Lord’s parable, condemned for not giving to Lazarus 
what, it now appears, he was more justified in withholding. Now 
this produces a very unprofitable state of mind. We have little doubt 
that there are political economists in this country, who consider the 
injunctions by which charity is recommended in the New Testament, a 
strong iiitcd'nal evidence against its divine authority. And others of a 
better faith, arc at a loss how to reconcile facts, each of which seem to 
them equally undeniable : viz. the truth of the Gospel, and the dan¬ 
gerous tendency of indiscriminate charity. This state of suspense 
is very unfavourable to good habits, which require, as a preliminary, 
that “ every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

I will endeavour, therefore, after the example of your reviewer, to 
follow the stream of charity, and trace its effects ; so as to show, 
if possible, the Way in v\hich it may be beneficially bestowed, and the 
cases in which it is more likidy to product! harm. 

Tlic article in question “ supposes a year just enough to pur¬ 
chase for a labourer the food and commodities which the custom and 

% 

habits of bis country have madt* his necessaries, and to suj)port the 
average wants of a family.'* I will take the same ground, and suppose 
10 a‘. per week to be tlie miturul wages of the labourer; to be exactly 
wliat is necessary, on tlie averagi^ to supply u family with food 
find lodging, clothes and fuel, Suppo.se, for argument's sake, Ss. 
employed in the two former articles, and Is. weekly in fuel and 
clothes. A bciK'voleiit ])ei'.son enters tlie neighbourhood, and under¬ 
takes to furnish all tht‘ clothes, or to ])rovide every cottage with fuel. 
1'hc natural effect of any such proceeding would certainly be, to lower 
the weekly wages to *Js. And if the same plan were acted upon 
generally tlirongb a distiict, such would be, in process of time, its 
undoubted consequence. 

Suppose, however, liie person lt> he not only benevolent but con¬ 
siderate. He will lu'ver resort to this rude and barbarous kind of 
charity, lie will see that of a hundred families, all possessing the 
same income, some will he in comfoitabh* circiimstances, some in com¬ 
parative aflluence, and some in the straits of poverty : according to 
the number of their young cliildren, or according to their health, 
or according to sonu* of the many causes which affect the actu.al con¬ 
dition of every class, as well us of tlie labouring poor. lie will 
perceive, that liis duty lies in corn'Cting their inequality. And if he is 
able to bestow five pounds per annum, with this object in view, upon 
twenty families, he uiay do it wiili a clear conscience, and shake his 
head at political economy. Nothing cun be said against him, unless 
it should be argued, tliat out of these necessitous families, some ought 
to perish annually, in order to preserve the ratio of population and 
subsistence; and that if he interferes to prevent it, he disturbs that 
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proportion. Now we must not overlook this obj€ction. There cer¬ 
tainly are stages of human society, In which an average of one in ten 
may annually die of want and its consequences. Should an attempt be 
made to stop this annual depopulation by pecuniary charity, instead of 
by increasing the supply of food, the immediate effect would be a rise 
of prices instead of a diminution of misery, and the force of the 
evil would be aggravated ten-fold. But, thank God, we are not in 
this state in England. Many, no doubt, in this, as in every other 
country, do perish annually, who, if they had a better supply of food 
and medicine and care, would survive. But we are not placed in such 
circumstances as to scruple introducing comforts among the poor, 
through dread of diminishing, to an inconvenient degree, the average 
mortality. The only danger which W'e are really bound to Consider is, 
that of lowering the rate of wages. 

Now much may be done in the W'ay of practical charity without 
disturbing the average of wages. I am sure that your reviewer 
is aware of this ; but the examples which he has given of a labouier 
“ saving five pounds a year, by sending Ins wife to a lying-in hospital, 
his children and himself to dispensaries, by receiving coals and blankets 
at Christmas, &c. &c.’' are not uniformly well chosen. His inferences, 
at least, must be received with some exception. 

If a benevolent person were to pay ail the rents of a parish, he would 
do no direct good, because wages would bo lowered to the amount 
saved by the labourer; and he w'ould do harm indirectly, by the 
effect upon wages in his neighbourhood, even beyond the reach of his 
charity. But if he were to whitewash the cottages, keep them wind 
and water tight, and plant roses and honeysuckles against their walls, 
he would increase comfort in a very useful and innocent manner. 

If he were to provide everff couple w'hicli married in liis parish with 
decent furniture, or even with a bed and blankets, he would do much 
injury with the best intentions. Because every couple settling in the 
world ought to consider decent furniture as a necessary of life, and to 
interfere with the necessity of such provision is to disturb tlic order of 
nature. But this does not prove, that it may not be proper to furnish 
blankets to a distressed famibjy or to provide an invalid with a cottage 
sofa, or an easy chair. 

The same principle is applicable to food and clothing. I'herc are 
certain articles of clothing which the poor consider necessary, and it 
would be highly imprudent to save the expense of these, by furnishing 
them gratuitously. We would never give a shepherd a foubweather 
coaly or his wife a red clonk. Those schools are founded on a principle 
decidedly erroneous, which clothe as well as educate the children, unless 
the children furnish the materials by a weekly subscription.* But 
surely we may bestow a flannel rvaistcoat upon a rheumatic patient, 
which we arc morally certain he will never be persuaded to buy, 
though we refuse to give it him. And wc may ^venture even beyond 

* It may be obacrvcti, tbat \n endowed schoola the trustees are compelled 
tn clothe the chiMren; but wherever thi» is not the case, the runds, which are at present 
expended in clothing, should be uradmlly withdrawn from so pernicious a use, and 
applied in educating a greater number of children, establishing infont schools, providing 
more able masters, or otherwise in rendiHng the schools more efficient.-^EaiToa* 
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ihese frugal limits bounty to an old parish pensioner^ who, if we 
do not provide him with a coat, must either go without it or save it 
out of his weekly half-crown* 

But what can be said in behalf of food ? Can we venture to interfere 
with the subsistence of the poor ? 

The intention certainly is to be admired, rather than the wisdom of 
those pious persons, now long since gathered to their fathers, whose 
names are perpetuated on the walls of many a country church, by virtue 
of the provision which they left behind them for certain loaves to be 
duly distributed on Sundays ; or certain portions of beef at Christmas. 
But no economy forbids the occasional supply of broth, or milk, 
or gruel; n^r even the weekly dole of meat to a sickly family : nay, 
we would t^ar no danger, even if soup were made for the poor as 
regularly as for the rich, as long as it were not given indiscriminately. 

\Vc learn, from a late publication of Cowper's letters, which, if 
it answers no other purpose, will at least supply an illustration, that 
the poet was very fond of fish, which neither the Olney market nor his 
own purse enabled him to procure. Hut from time to time his friends 
in Loudon surprised him with a basket, which he acknowledged, as was 
fit, in all due gratitude, luit surely with no expectation that the letters 
would go down to distant ages. This was a pleasing addition to 
Cowpers spare feast; but he could not, in consequence, dispense 
with any part of his annual income. 'Hhe present from Billingsgate 
made no perceptible alteration in his weekly bills. And just as safely 
may certain comforts be added to the poor man's table, when they do 
not come so regularly as to be depended on; when they are managed 
discriminately, w'hen the main principle is kept in view, that they are 
not to supersede the just remuneration of labour. 

These few hints may serve as a guide to those valuable persons who 
desire to comply with the apostolic precept, and to enjoy the luxury of 
doing good in the neighbourhood where their lot is cast, with as little 
admixture of evil as in this evil world is attainable. 

But your reviewer has another arrow in his quiver which he aims 
with great dexterity; and he must be careful that it does not fly 
further than he intends, and pierce the very l>eart of charity. He 
reminds us that all charity is expensive, and “ where are its funds to 
come from ? Follow this charitable^ stream to its source, and you will 
find that it has only been diverted into one channel by draining 
another; that it has only flowed into Dispensaries and Lying-in hos¬ 
pitals, and Lock hospitals, and Foundling hospitals, and CliHstmaa 
clothing, &c. ike. by being withdrawn from the employment of in¬ 
dustrious and productive labour." 

This is illustrated by an example of a gentleman possessing ten 
thousand pounds capital, yielding him 3,000/. profit for his annual 
income. ** He has a mind to subscribe 500/. a year to public 
charities. This he nyfst either take from the 10,000/. per annum, 
which is the fund employed in creating his fortune; or from the 
2,000/, pt^r annum, which he annually consumes." If he take it from 
his capital, he is soon ruined; if from his income, he must dismiss a 
footman, lay down his carriage, and contract his wife's pin-money," 
and the objects of his charity must spend his 5Q0/. instead of the 
purveyors of his luxury. 

VOL, IX. NO. VIII. 3 X 
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I see but one corollary from these premises, though your reviewer 
has not stated it, and I am sure would be tlie last person to allow it: 
viz. that a gentleman with 2,000A per annum, cannot spend a farthing 
upon any wants or comforts, except those in which he is immediately 
concerned. 

No one will recommend the taking a sum from capital, especially 
from capital employed in trade or commerce, in order to expend it in 
charity: though I may observe, in passing, that this is only a loss to 
the individual, and none to the community, as the sum so taken is not 
absorbed, but goes to create other capital wherever it is spent. But 
is a man to spend 2,000/. per annum on himself, and reserve nothing 
for the benefit, either spiritual or temporal, of his fello^v creatures ? 
Ought he not, in the original destination of his means and arrangement 
of his expenditure, to consider the demands of the alHicted as well as 
the demands of his personal servants ? No man can rise from his 
Bible with any other impression: and if we rise witli a difierent 
impression from the study of political economy, we may be sure that 
our premises or our inferences retpiire fresh consideration. 

1 have already spoken of the distribution pnvatc charity. There 
are also puhl'n: charities. “ Public chariticF,** says Paley, “ admit of 
this argument in their favour, that your money goes farther towards 
attaining, the end for which it is given, than it can do by any private 
and separate beneficence.” On the other hand, your reviewer asks 
your readers, whether “ it be not in human nature, and if each of them 
have not seen instances of it, that a man who lias just reached Ltmdon 
with his family for the town season, and sent round all liis annual 
donations, should fold his hands and thank God that he had no more 
trouble to take about the poor for twelve months ; tbcit he had placed 
all the funds his fortune would permit in tin; hands of expert persons, 
who are used to investigate cases of distress, and had no farther call 
upon his charity.” 

There may be much truth in this. But there arc two ways^f 
treating the question. A man of fortune comes up to town for the 
season. He thinks with himself,—! am going to spend some thou¬ 
sands on niy own and my family's enjoyment. Such expenditure 
is not unchristian: it supports^ industry, and promotes the wealth 
of the community. I must not, however, in t’ c mean time, forget 
that I am not alone in the world ; and that fortune is a talent, for which 
I must give account as a steward. But I have few means here of 
knowing the real objects of charity; and if I attempt to give what 1 
feel 1 ought to give to the first importunate claimants, I shall en¬ 
courage knavery instead of relieving misery, 'i'herefore, I put my tithe of 
charity into the hands of those who make it their business to discover 
its real objects; or I apply it to definite purposes: I give it to hos¬ 
pitals, dispemsaries, penitentiaries, religious societies. 

This, 1 trust, is Christian principle and Christian practice : far less 
satisfactory, no doubt, than the investigation and relief of individual 
distress ; but, in many cases, the only practicable mode of discharging 
the duty of almsgiving. Here, however, we are mot by another objec¬ 
tion. The principle is Christian, but the practice is injurious. Public 
charities are public nuisances, and ought to be abated rather than 
encouraged. ^ 
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This is really the case, with regard to some of them. Any charity 
which has an evident tendency to create its own claimants^ is in itself 
an evil; a greater evil than it proposes to cure. The slightest con¬ 
sideration shows that lying-in hospitals, asylums, foundling hospitals, 
act directly in this way. They make a public provision for a case 
which the individual might have foreseen, and ought to have foreseen ; 
and which, on that account, nature intended to press upon the indivi¬ 
dual. No one will deny that the probable consequences of a breach 
of chastity operate as a strong restraint upon vice, and a powerful aid 
to morality in the female sex. No one will deny that this restraint is 
highly beneficial, and that whatever weakens it, must be pernicious in 
proportion. If, then, an ide^prevails, — at worst, I can go to the 
Lying-in-h5spital,— I can senu my child to the Foundling,*—a dread¬ 
ful increase of gcacr^d vice and misery must ensue. If any thing was 
probable beforehand, it is this; if any thing has been confirmed by 
experience, it is this. We need only refer the sceptical to the history 
of the Maisons des Enfans trouves, at Moscow', Petersburg, or Paris. 

I must not, however, be understood as insinuating any thing against 
the hos])itals actually existing in London for these purposes. I am 
not acquainted witli their regulations, and only speak of the principle. 
In a city of such immense extent, women must be frequently bereft of 
their husbaiuls, children of their parents, under the most afHic#hg 
circuiTistances; far from friends, if they have any, and unable to 
travel. Far be it from me to say that a Christian city, containing 
a million of people, should not havi' its Asylum, its Foundling- 
hospital, its Lying-in-hospital. I am decidedly of opinion that it 
should. It w'ouhl be preposterous to expect that no parents should 
be found in London, which bad not made provision for the contingency 
of both their deaths; no women who was not prepared with a second 
home, in ease of the sudden decease of their husbands. But as the 
subscribers to tliese institutions will, of course, possess the right of 
recommending, and cannot always he expected to discriminate, the 
llcting managers should never lose sight of the truth, that these 
charities are of a dubious and dangerous character, and that it lies 
on them to see, as far as possible, ne quid respublica deirimenii capiat: 
that no pi rson should be admitted, whose admission may encourage 
vice or countenance improvidence .} 

ICven the ordinary mode of charity, which supplies comforts to poor 
married women in their confinement, is of dangerous example, though 
of very benevolent inttmtion. A friend of mine has an annual sub¬ 
scription in his parish, which, among other kind things, allows half a 


* Thi» ia a natural and imvtvdiaie forecast. The same argument docs not, in 
practice, apply to pcniteiitiarici. Perhaps not one woman in a thousand is seduced into 
vice, with ii view to the Magdalen as a last resource. 1 dare not say a word in dis¬ 
paragement of a charity so Strictly Christian, heenuse so strictly remedial. 

t There are FouiiTi.r.^ liying-in-hospitals in London; of which onc ho:ists of 
having delivered riVK Tiioi'SANn .*<i:vr.N iM NniteD women in one year, and another 
aimonnecN that it admits unmahkicd women. How greatly do the hcncvolent managers 
and supporters of such institutions need the advice of our Intelligent Correspondent, 
“ No person sfioutd he admitledt whose admUsUm map encourage vice or countenemee 
iiffprovii/snce.'*— Editor. - 
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guinea on all such occasions. Not long ago, one of his aged 
parishioners remarked to him the difference between her youth and 
the present day. SAe had been obliged to exercise her foresight, and 
her industry, and her self-denial, for months before, in order to be 
provided against the trying season. He at once saw the error which 
he had unwacily committed, in assisting to break down moral habits 
of such inestimable value. Confinements are the natural and ex¬ 
pected consequence of marriage, and, therefore, are not among the 
events which form the legitimate object of charitable interference, 
except in the way of clubs to which the poor themselves contribute. 
Such contributions deserve universal encouragement. Kvery twenty 
shillings, which draw twenty other siblings from the annual expen¬ 
diture of the poor, in order to provide against some pr&bable con¬ 
tingency, may be contemplated with unmixed satisfaction, as producing 
certain increase of comfort without the risk of unforeseen evil. 

In many parts of the country, institutions of this character exist, 
under various denominations, for various purposes, and with different 
degrees of success. Let every countenance and facility be given 
them. They form, in fact, the only remaining barrier against that 
giant pauperism, the grand mischief under wliich our land at present 
labours, and the one against which our legislature seems resolutely 
determined to shut its eyes. 

Your reviewer would require the labouring class to subscribe for 
their own dispensaries; and, consistently, 1 must agi;ee with him; for 
an average of sickness is the ordinary lot of mortality, and therefore 
ought to be provided against in the average rate of wages. Practically, 
however, the support of sickness is already taken from wages, and 
refunded in the salary paid to the parish surgeon. The public has 
undertaken the care of all the sick, as well as the employ of all the 
able-bodied. But it is no new discovery, that whenever the public 
undertakes business wliich ought to be left to individuals, it does that 
business ill. Parish medicine is no exception to this general axiony 
and dispensaries, in fact, arc a less evil, or rather a more ncccssaiy 
provision than they seem to be in tlieory, because they do not prevent 
the poor from doing what they ought to do, and otherwise would do 
themselves; but they cBect that comparatively well, which in ordinary 
cases is often done very ill, and ofren left undone a'togetlicr. 

But I confess, that of all dispensary reports which 1 have seen, that 
from Dr. Chandler’s parish, Soutbam, in Warwickshire, gives me the 
most satisfaction. It is supported by the subscriptions of those who 
expect to need its benefits; the annual subscription for adults being 
3s. 6(/., for children 2s ,; by means of which respective payments they 
become members, and are entitled to medicine and attendance from the 
dispensary. From the account of its second year, which is now before 
me, it appeared to have at that time 336 subscribers; tbeir annual pay¬ 
ments had amounted to 70f. \2$, (including extra charge for joumics 
into the country parishes); the expenses to G3/.*6s,* 

* We shsU be happy, in some ftjture number, to give a more detailed account of ita 
reguUtions. No contribution can be more useful to a clerical miscellany, at by these 
meant, what bat succeeded in one place, may be establKshed in another, and local 
experience bccomet widely available. 
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By establishing and managing institutions of this sort, which the 
labouring classes cannot advantageously conduct themselves, those 
above them do indisputable good, and bind society together by a moral 
link which cannot easily be broken. 

These, Sir, are the remarks,—somewhat desultory, I fear,*—which 
have arisen out of you reviewer’s able communication. He is as earnest 
in the cause of real charity as any one; but whether from having lived 
longer in the world, and, therefore, from longer experience of their 
rarity, or from whatever cause it happens, I have imbibed a great re¬ 
spect for those persons who desire to benefit their fellow-creatures. I 
would treat their mistakes with tenderness; I would throw no un¬ 
necessary difficulties across tjieir path; and I have, therefore, endea¬ 
voured to^shew that ways enough, even of temporal charity, are safely 
and usefully open to them, as may employ whatever share of their time 
or their purse we can reasonably expect them to bestow on others. 
We must beware of making it so difficult to be beneficially charitable, 
that nine-tenths of the world will give it up in despair. 


T^lANSUllSTANTIATION. 

A MAN would be impious were he to deny to God the power of 
changing bread into a body, and wine into blood; but as long as 
broad is bread, it is bread ; as long as wine is wine, it is wine. God 
is able to make a square of a triangle, but he will never say that a 
triangle is a square, or that two and two make three or five.— Chris¬ 
tian Examiner for June^ p. 413, 


ON THE MIRACLES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Concluded /romp, 4^1, ^ 

The instances of the exercise of supernatural powers, which are most 
•of all relied upon by the Christian Fathers, relate to the exorcism of 
demons. With regard to those which are mentioned in the writings of 
Tertullian, some of w'hich are mentioned by the Bishop of Lincoln 
(pp. 102, 103), his Lordship, as wc have before observed, justly 
remarks, that 

If miraculous powers still subsisted in the church, sorely the writings of Ter¬ 
tullian would have afforded some more unequivocal instances of their exercise. 

With regard to Theophilus, wliom Dodwell quotes in support of his 
hypothesis (Dissert, nd irenmum, c. .50), his language is of the same 
indefinite description with that of Tertullian. With regard to Origen, 
whose testimony is so much relied on, and who is quoted in several 
places by Dodwell (Prmf. Iren. c. 51,52), there is not only the same 
indefiniteness to be observetl in bis language, but considerable incon¬ 
sistency. For he sometimes speaks of these instances of miraculous 
powers being very frequent^ particularly the exorcism of demons— 
c^CTrd^ovfTi Salyoyae Kul TrdXXac idffcic cirircXovo’i.* But in other 

• “ And agiun, in another passage, De eodem Nomine, Jesii Chrwfi sdl. fivpiovs 
ifUri IvopTM dtiporm Znipayns 4(€\dtray icol ompdrmyt irnpyijeay tU iKstvovs dp* 

Sn dviiAddijoav."—quoted by DiodwclU c. 51* 
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places he speaks differently. Hc^ays (Contra Cels. lib. vii. 337) that 
•• signs of the Holy Spirit were manifested at the beginning of our 
Saviours preaching; they were seen in greater numbers after his 
ascension; n/tern'afds they were less frequent;** and he adds, “but 
even now there arc some vestiges of U amongst a few personsf whose 
souls have been purified by the W ord, and by actions suitable to it.*’ 
Speaking of the subject of miracles, in another place, lie says, “ of 
which there are some vestiges and remains {*iv k-ai ^c^^para) 

now remaining in the church.”t Although Dodwell endeavours to 
account for this apparent inconsistency in the language of Origen, by 
supposing that he spoke of the miracles of his day as being the vestiges 
and remnants of former miracles, because they were less frequent and 
less w’onderful than those which were wrouglit by the ajfbstles, his 
reasoning will be thought by many to be not satisfactory, especially 
when it is considered, that it would have been important to him to 
have produced some specific instances of the exercise of miraculous 
powers. 

The same remarks will apply to the quotations from Cyprian; in 
which some of the instances recorded of tlie exertion of miraculous 
power arc cither in themselves manifestly incredible, or may be 
accounted for by natural causes, or may be ascribed to the efTects of 
an enthusiastic temper and imagination. “He mentions the instance 
of a young woman, who, “ having received the sacrament uiiwtirlhily, 
fell down in a fit;” of another, “ who, having taken some of the sacred 
elements home, on her opening the box in which they were deposited, 
flames of fire burst forth fiotn it;” of a man in whose hands the sacred 
elements were changed into a coul.t 

That miracles had ceased towards the end of the fourth century, 
appears probable from the testimony of ('hrysosjtom, from whose 
writings Dr. Lardner quotes several passages, in which he directly 
assorts the non-existence of miracles in his day, and gives, as a reason 
for it, that they were no longtT necessary.§ These declarations are 
confirmed by what he says, when commenting upon 1 Cor. xii. “This 
whole place is very obscure. The reason is, that we are unactpiuinted 
with the things there spoken of, and such thiugs do not now happen,** 
'J'here are some other jiassagos referred to by Lardner, which arc 
nearly to the same purport. WitlK regard to the lassages mentioned 
by Dodweli, in wIhcIi Chrysostom is supposed to allude to some 
miracles said to liave been performed, it requires some consideration 
before tliey can be allowed to have much weight in the scale against 
his express assertions in other places, that miracles hud long ago 
ceased, j; 

In considering the miracles of the post-apostolic age, we may 
observe, in general, that they are, many of them, of a nature wliicli may 


• irap* Origen eont. Celsiini, p, 

t See tfie paisagt-s ipiotcfl by Doilwell, Pr«f. Iren, e, 52. 

J See Dodweli, Diieiert. Iren. c.5l, Cyprian eJe Lapbis, pp. 132, 133, cd. Oxon. 
f See Gardner’s'VVorka, vol. ii. p. G17, quarto edition; but compare Dodwcll, Dissert. 
Iren. II. c. 59. See also Suicer*s Thesaurus, in vocc 
y May not these passages of Chrysontoni be quoted in confirmation of the oKwivatlons 
of the Bishop of Lincoln before referred to t — lllnxt, pp. 97, 9K, 
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be accounted for, eitlier by a refeiihce to natural causes, or to the 
cHects of an over-heated imagination, or to a reluctance, on the part 
of the Fathers, to acknowledge, when pressed on the subject by 
infidels, that miracles liad ceased in the church; or to the practice of 
later ages, when they were invented, for the purpose of giving credit 
to some established doctrine, or to support the influence of some sect.* 
I'hat tliere were persons who were capable of inventing miracles, or, 
at least, ascribing natural events to a miraculous interposition, is evident 
from the story of the Thundering Legion, which miracle is ascribed, by 
Tertulli.an, to the prayers of the Christian soldiers, and which he 
endeavoured to confirm, by asserting the existence of a letter, in which 
the emperor ascribed his success to the prayers of the Christian 
soldiers in his army; 

A statement (as the Bishop of Lincoln justly observes) which is contradicted 
by the testimony of the Antonine Column, and is neither reconcilable with his 
general character, nor with the harsh treatment experienced by the Christians 
during his reign.—1\ 107. 

And we find that the miracles said to have been performed towards 
the niul of the tliird century, hyfiircgory 'riiaiiinatiirgus, wore not only 
bcliovcd and related by (Gregory Ny.''Sen, hut even by so great and 
good a man as 13?lsiL Yet the histories which are related of Gregory 
are plainly incredible. It is acutely remarked by Dr. Hey, in an 
extract from one of his unpublished Leeturt's, which the llishop of 
Tdncoln has given in the AjijuMidix to the second chapter of his 
Illustration, speaking of those leathers who are called Apostolic, of 
Ignatius, L’ulycnrp, Barnabas, Ilermas, that 

It is an historical truth nut to be omitted, that not one of those pious men, 
tlniugh they were the principal governors in the church, and the immediate 
sui'cessors of llu* apostles in that go\eminent, as well as their companions and 
friends, ever speaks of himself ;is capable of counteracting the powers of 
nature: they all endeavour to inculcate the morality of the gospel as wen, 
posae><ed, indeed, of the sense and meaning of tlie sacred writers, but entirely 
void of their extraordinary power. 

Yet in the celebrated letter of the church of Smyrna, tvhich gives .in 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, there are some miraculous 
circumstances related, the accuracy of which may he justly doubted.f 
And if the power of working miracles was not permitted to these men, 
who are amongst the first and most illustrious preachers of the 
Christian faith, n'fnjy we may justly ask, should tlie same power be given 
to Christians of a later age, which was withheld from them? That 
there are no partietilar criteria by which we can judge n'hen the period 
of true mirach's ceased, an<l the age of fiction began, is evident, from 
the different opinions of those who have defended tlie miracles of the 


* See the areount of a revelation made to Alcibiadcs, tn Uonth. Relig. Sac. Vol. T. 
p. 21)5. AIm<» the llistofy of Naialiiis, who was severely scourged in a dream by 
angfls, for enihi'acing lic-reliral opinions. Ronlli, Reliq. Sac. Vol. II. p, fi —It), and 
the learned editor's iii)te ad locmn. It should, however, be uientioiied, lliat this history 
is tjuoted and defended by Bishop Bull, Jud. Kcclcs. Cathol. c. lii. Dr. Uoulh rcfcis to 
a similar miradu recorded by the venerable Bede. 

t Sof? Dr. llcy, quoted by the Bishop of Lincoln, See also Jortin's Ecd. Hist. Vol.L 
p. d0;i-^322, where he considers the circumstances attending this miracle. 
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primitive church, with regard tq|^he time when miracles ceased In tiie 
church. Dr. Dodwcll, who has deduced the history of miracles 
through the three first centuries, closes the account of them with the 
conversion of the Roman empire to Christianity; not daring, as he 
frequently declares, to venture any farther, on account of the fabulous 
genius and manifest impostures of the fourth century.^ Dr. Chapman, 
one of the antagonists of Middleton, defends the miracles of the 
ffth century.f Dr. Berriman defends the existence of miracles 
towards the close of the sixth century.^ Or, Waterland is of opinion 
that the miraculous powers of the church subsisted, though decreasing 
gradually, through the three first centuries at ]east.§ Amidst this 
diversity of opinion, to what conclusion can we come? Shall we agree 
with Dodwcll, who denounces the greater part of the miracTcs, said to 
have been performed in the fourth and lifili centuries as manifest 
impostures^ or with those learned men who receive them as real 
miracles? If we reject them with Dodwell, it will be worth while to 
examine on what better foundation the miracles of the last part of the 
second and the third century are placed. The truth of the evidence 
of Christianity is in no way connected with the truth or falsehood of 
these miracles. The miracles which were wrought by the apostles 
sufficiently proved that their doctrines and their Mrommission were 
from God; and when Christianity was once established in^the world, 
they were no longer necessary; having performed the ofliceTor which 
they were intended, that of establishing the divine .origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, their necessity altogether ceased. Besides, if we compare 
these miracles with those of Christ and his apostles, we shall perceive 
in them many essential marks of difference. They want both the 
characteristics and the testimony of our Saviour’s miracles. There 
seems, indeed, to be one reason, () priori^ w hy the existence of miracles 
should not be extended beyond the early periods of the gospel, namely, 
their liability to abuse. We find St. Paul reproving the Corinthians 
for their abuse of spiritual gifts. How much more, then, would these 
gifts be liable to abuse, when Christianity was established in the 
world, and they were likely to be employed in support of the interested 
and ambitious views of those, who had no other object but the support 
of their own opinions and authority. The admission of the truth of 
the miracles mentioned by ecclesiastical writers is attended with dif¬ 
ficulties, in whatever point of view it is considered. For if we admit 
the earlier miracles, on what grounds shall wc reject the ecclesiastical 
miracles of later ages, which arc many of them equally credible, 


* ** Ex ip«a (piidem miraculoriim historia satis constat, a qtiarto tandem acculo et 
temporibuft Eu'.cbu, sensini derrevisse vera, et in dcsuitudincm abiisse iniracula."— 
Dist. Iren. c. 59. And again, r. 03 : ** I^evUmn dc raiisis live nec Deo satU dignis pic- 
rumque ^^esta memorantur, geniiim Irnpostoruiii TabuUtorumque, ad vivum referentU." 
f See Middleton's fmruduction, p. xUi. 

J See Brrriman'a II storical Account of the Trinity, Sermon VII. p, 350. 

} liBiforUince of the Trinity, p. 273, ed. Ox. It should, however, lie tneiitioned, 
with regard to Dodwcll, that ** though he supposes the true miracles to have generally 
ceased from that time, yet he finds some particuhir instonces of them so strongly attested 
hy the Fathers of the l^st credit, through the rest of the same century, that he cannot 
Hiit admit them as exceptions to this general rule ."—MiddUtmt ut supra. 
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considered both as matters of ract,%nd with respect to the authority 
on which they wore delivered to us? 

I'hc chief motive in many persons, wlio liave maintained the reality 
of the post-apostolical miracles, has been a desire to uphold the 
character and authority of the Fathers. But, probably, this will not 
materially suffer in the opinion of those who take intd consideration 
the allowances which are to be made for them, when we consider the 
natural reluctance which they must have had to acknowledge that 
miracles had ceased in the church, which would naturally indispose 
these to the examination of the authority of some facts, which they 
thought would serve for the advancement of their cause.* We may 
safely {ilacp our argument in defence of the Fathers on the single 
case of Tertiillian. Let us make every allowance for the extrava¬ 
gancies into which he foil, when he embraced the opinions of Mon¬ 
tanas, and for those few assertions which we meet with in his writings, 
with regard to the existence of miracles in the church in his time; and 
with those who fairly consider his real merits, it will not injure his 
character, as a most valuable expounder of Holy Scripture, and a most 
important witness to divine truth. At any rate, the post-apostolical 
mimcles ought not to be withheld from the same strict examination, 
to which the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles have been 
subinittccU)y the axlvcrsaries of our faith. If they arc equally well 
iounded, tiiey have nothing to dread from the scrutiny; nor will the 
effect be otherwise than beneficial to our own minds, if wc pursue 
tlic enquiry with that reverence which is due to all sacred subjects, 
and that humility which becomes us on all points where wc cannot 
arrive at a certain conclusion; and if the result of our enquiry should 
be, that wc arc led to doubt the truth of any miracles said to have 
been perfonned after the apostolic age, to reiiieinbcr that many of the 
most learned men have seen reason to come to a different conclusion; 
but that an opposite opinion has the sanction of a person so well 
calculated to form n judgment on all subjects of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
ns Dr. Dodwcll, and of a divine so learned, so judicious, and so 
candid as Dr. Waterlaiid. P. 


ON TllR IIIOIIT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 

CHANCEL SEATS. 

Mil, Editor,— Un^kss I greatly mistake the objects of the Remem¬ 
brancer, I may class among the most valuable and characteristic of 
them, the encouragement of temperate discussion, for the purpose of 
at once exciting n spirit of investigation, and eliciting information upon 
various points connected with the doctrines, practice, and polity of our 
church. It is only in this point of view that I can either presume to 
offer, or expect you to insert, (he following remarks upon the Dis]K>sal 
of Chancel Scats. And I trust that (should they be thought worthy 
of a place in your pages) neither your judicious correspondent .1.1'. L. 
nor your other readers, will attribute them to a pertinacious adherence 

• Sec Jortin's llcmarki, Vol. I. pp. 282, 2^. See also the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
llltistrution, p. .375, sub initio. • 

VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 
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to an opinion once atlvancrd; and still more do I deprecate the idea of 
my having protondetl to speak, cx vathedrai upon a point of eccle¬ 
siastical larv, oil which i know J/l'. L. has on his side great authorities, 
as well as his own intelligent reasonings, 1 beg to be regarded as a 
(juerist and a pupil, rather seeking a solution of my own doubts, than 
prosumiHg to ‘dictate to others. 

J. T, L., under six diflercnt heads, embodies certain principles and 
rules relative to oiir question, on which, afterwards, as postulates, he 
reasons with a force and knowledge of the subject increasing my 
<liiBdcncc of my own views, and indicating that I have to thank him 
for the forbearance with which he treats me. To the facts and 
arguments ailduced under each of these heads, I wish to*ofter a few 
doubts and enquiries. 

1st. I doubt the justness of J. T. L/s inference, that ** the chancel, as 
well as the church,'* woidd not be “ for tl»e service of Almighty God; 
and that in the erection of both, the accommodation of the parishioners 
generally would not be “ contemplated*’ just as much by the chancel 
pews being at the disposal of the parson, ns at that of the ordinary. 
'I'he ground on which I place that doubt, is what I believe to be the 
general practice, wlictbcr legal or not, of the seats being so disposed, 
and no such “ conse(jnenccs** as J. T. L. contcmjdatcs arising. How¬ 
ever, I may observe that my question originally is not of ||Kpedicncy, 
but of right. 

^dly. Witljoiit pretending to extensive knovvlerlge‘on the subject, I 
would observe that I know of no authority, and should feel obliged to 
J.T. L. if he can refer me to any, by which it may be shewn, that, 
“ previously to the llcformntion, pews or sitting-places in churches 
and vhaneeh were free to all the parishioners, without distinction or 
preference ;*’ or that “ the ehurchn arden was appointed to allot separate 
pews’* to any person in the chancel, 

I lake the liberty of putting this point to him, not that I liave any 
confidence in my own knowledge of the practice of this country at the 
time referred to; but reasoning from tlie improbability tliat Homan 
Catholics .should liavc deviated from an ancient custom of the clnirch, 
which peculiarly tended to preserve the notion of the sanctity of their 
priesthood,* The canceUi, or latticp railing, from which the term chancel 
is derived, originally, and in very early ages of th-* church, formed the 
line of separation, enclosing the “ bema,*’ “ adyta,*’ (ivauiaTTipnov, as 
the chancel was then called, witliin which only the clergy were 
admitted —the laity were strictly excluded—even the inferior ministers 
of the church were not suftered in some cases to enter, Tliis was no 
mere local practice—-it was the subject of decrees of general councils, 
as of those of Laodicea and of Trullo, It was not a mere dead letter, 
as witness the refusal of Ambrose to admit the Emperor Theodosius, 
The seats also of the bishops and presbyters were in the apsis, or 
upper gart of the chancel. I am not arguing upon the propriety of the 
exclusion, but adduce it as a reason fi)r supposing that, before the 
Kefortnation, the chancel will not be found to have been, as J. T.L. 

* Rtjcer’}i vf^fscUun (o J<fUing the < huiiccU remain Wtv, (hul “ they (c'lidcU (u natgnifif 
the prifsihutuL'* ^ 
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lays it down, Jree to all the parishioners, or under the disposal of 
churchtvardens, and also as a probable ground of the or «■«? of 

the chunccl, which I am disposed to attribute to the rector. The 
custom, wliicli allotted the repairs of the chancel to the parson, or to 
other successors of the bishop (for such, as respects their rights in the 
cliurch, are even impropriators), and those of the body'of the church 
to the parishioners, is founded upon the circumstance of use; and the 
clergy were held to the repair of that part of which they had the use, 
and the people to a similar duty connected with a similar right. It 
appears to me that the very remarkable exception, which is known to 
exist in fa\oiir oi the vicar's prescription for a seat in the chancel, 
■mihoiU lieing compelled to shew that he has repaired, and is admitted 
upon the strengtli of the use of the chancel liaving been in Inm and his 
assisting clergy before the Uefonnation, is strong evidence that the 
early custom of the Catholic church prevailed in this country; that the 
cliancel was not free to tlie laity, but only to the clergy. 

udiy- 'J'hc foregoing remarks apply to mucli of what has been stated 
by .1, T. L. under this third head. Our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
so far as the chancel was concerned, 1 should conceive, would be 
guided by the early practice and decrees of the councils above 
alluded to. How far the foreign Oatholics, to wliom J.'J'.L. refers, 
of the j)resent day, niay Itnvc discontinued the said ancient custom, 
I eaiiiiot pretend to say. I am no travidler. 'I'wo Sundays in l^iris, 
some years ago, fijrm the sum total of my experience abroad; but, to 
the best of my recollection, in both the elmrehes which I then atleiuled, 
the chancel was ca:c/«w’cc///occupied by tlie clergy, some seated (as our 
vicars’ seals still existing show was the custom of our own country\ 
and oilurs ofliciating. To J.'f. I^.’s observations respecting the rules 
ol* distributing the seals in the body of the church, I entirely subscribe; 
flicy are well-known and indisputable principles. In some res|)ecls, 
but not connected willi our present point, I sliould demur to his 
account of the origin of tlie title to pews, and of the cliurcliwardcns’ 
jurisdiction in this matter. 

“Ithly. 'riiat prescription is said to supposes faculty is certain; but it 
has also heen said by a learned judge, and, to my apprehension, with 
great truth, tliat “prescriptions, in this respect, resemble the Nile, 
that no one can trac:e tlieir origin, so that no direct reason can be given 
lor them.” 'flic most “ probable' reason that can be given for the 
pai sou’s right in the chancel, founded on custom, is the practice already 
.stated. 

»'»lhly. It is only by cnslom, as I observed in my former letter, that the 
j)arson is absolved irom the repairs of the church, and liable only to 
thos<! of tlic chancel, of which custom I have, with deference, sub« 
milted a probable reason. 1 am also fully aware, tliat it is only by 
cxislom that the parson is bound to repair the chancel pews; but tlint 
custom, I believe, is n^*geucral custom, aTid it is only fur the general 
right tliat I am contending. Custom or prescription is of peculiarly 
large ojieration and various character in ecclesiastical law; and the 
idea of laying down a universal rule in the matter of scats, of all other 
points admitting the greatest variety of custom, could enter into llic 
head of no man. 'I'he vicar may proscribe —sonictiuies, but scldotn, 
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a parishioner may prescribe—for a |>ew in the chancel; but these are 
only special customs, superseding the general custom. Exceptio 
probat regulam; but it by no means hence follows, that, because some 
parishioners by custom^ which is all-powerful, and of which the origin 
cannot be traced, may have a particular scat in the chancel (the 
general custom in favour of the parson notwithstanding), therefore the 
ordinary has a right to seat the parishioners tn general. I repeat that, 
as a general custom, the repairs of the chancel and chancel pews are in 
the ))arson, and so the right of the pews, of which right liabitiit/ to 
repairs is the legitimate evidence; and the parson being one, there*are 
no parties between whom the distributive jurisdiction can operate. 
It seems tliat there are places which constitute exceptions to this 
rule, without resting upon the question which might be raised upon 
the right of the parishioners to sit in these chancels, I still see no 
reason for a smile, though I would never quarrel with a man’s merri¬ 
ment, provided my delinquencies should not prove, as J. T. L. cautions 
me they might have done, liable to discourteous rebukes. The ordi- 
nary may determine the liability, and tlie proportion of liability, of 
parties to repairs. Suppose I had said the repairs of the chan^l arc 
in the parson, and, therefore, the distributive jurisdiction of the 
ordinary cannot operate in apportioning the repairs. I see no 
objection to the statement, as a general statement; but the parson is 
not always bound to repair. Sometimes the vicar, sometimes tiie 
parishioners, are bound to repair the chancel; but these are special 
custoyns forming exceiitions to the rule. The rule is, the parson, or 
impropriator, is bound to repair; he represents those who formerly had 
the use of the chancel; and the ordinary cannot give the use of the 
chancel to others without his consent, though, in some cases, custom^ 
which is paramount law, hath given the use to jmrticular individuals, 
'J'he ordinary may see that these individuals arc not disturbed in their 
rights; but this is a power very different from that disposing of the 
scats to the parishioners in general. 

Gthly. When the rector repaired the churchy there were, I believe, few 
or no pews, and the scats were held to be his property. And there 
arc extant old wills of rectors, who had left seats in the body of the 
church to different individuals. Not that 1 intend to build any thing 
u[K>n this point, neither do I consider this as of iny importance lo the 
question one way or the other. 

Under these considerations, I cannot yet agree with J. T. L. tliat 
the cliancel scats arc, in general, subject to thcdtAyHi^a/ of the ordinary. 
Without entering into the point, of how fur repairs arc to be taken as 
a criterion for proporltonhig tl»e distribution among jiarties (and 
however repugnant to his ideas it may be, J. T. L. will, I think, find, 
that, combined with otlicr criteria, they do, in practice, share in regu¬ 
lating the scale), I must yet respectfully adhere, till farther reasons 
can be shown, to my opinion, that th\ duty of repairing, the 

right of occupying scats is to be concluded.” In fact, so close do I 
consider this connexion, so essential is evidence of liability to repairs, 
.IO;tbe establishment of right of use, that I know of but one exception, 
vt 2 . the nicor'A prescription; which exception confirms my siqiposcd 
origin of the general custom, that the use of the oiianccl is exclusively 
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in the parson, and that he can admit or exclude the parishioners to the 
aeats, suo jure* 1 wish it to be observed, by J. T. L., that 1 have not 
maintained tliat repair is the sole criterion by which the distribution of 
{»ew8 may be regulated, but simply that ** the duty of repair falls upon 
those who have the right of use, and vice vers&.” My inference is, 
that the parishioners not repairing the chancel, hf^ve no,right of use in 
iL 1 state this as a general rule, not universal; admitting that special 
customs may occasionally supersede it, I also observe that repair is 
an indispensihle evidence generally^ not the origin of the right, ^nd, 
I think, Mr. Editor, that Judge Bay ley’s observations, to which you 
were so obliging as to make reference from my letter, seem to recog¬ 
nise these principles. 

'J'o conclude this long letter, let me request you, and my able 
opponent, J. T. L., and your readers in general, to attribute any 
seeming pretension to speak with authority upon this subject, to any 
tiling but intention. Independently of the nature of tlie question, a 
legal one, of the occupations of iny children’s holidays (no vacation to 
me), and of many other causes, which ought to create distrust of my 
own views of this matter, I can assure you, I write in the full spirit of 
one wliosc enquiries tend every day to show him more and more things, 
of which he is, and must be, ignorant. 

Millbrookf I am your obedient Servant, 

July 1C, 1827. J. E. N. Molesworth. 


IS THE FEE FOR ERECTING A MONUMENT A SURPLICE FEE? 


Mu. Editor. —Frequently have I acknowledged the great advan¬ 
tage your miscellany affords of communication between the younger 
and the more experienced members of our profession, not only on 
points at issue between the clergy and laymen, but'also those in which 
we ourselves arc exclusively concerned. I trust, .Sir, you will now 
pardon me, if, relying on your readiness to give insertion to any thing 
contributing to throw additional light u]K)n a subject involved in mis¬ 
apprehension, or wliich may have osca])cd the notice of other authors 
professing to treat on ecclesiastical matters, I am led to lay before you 
the following case, in sincere hopvs that some of your correspondents 
will give it their attention. 

At the time I was holding a curacy by licence from the Bishop, 
which licence assigned to me the customary legal stipend, together 
with the “ surplice fees,” without any reservation whatever on the 
part of the rector, a tablet w^as erected in the chancel to the memory 
of a very opulent baronet, interred some time before I undertook the 
charge of the parish. The rector then claimed the usual fee, which 
he remitted altogether to the executors; and upon my application 
to them, it was dcnjpd that such a fee was included under the term 
** Kurplicc fee,” and consequently that my claim on the estate was 
invalid. Feeling, however, that the general custom of the country 
declared in my fovonr, I proposed a reference to any number of clergy, 
or the bishop of the diocese, which, on the same plea, has also been 
rejected. 
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Havirig been unable to acquire information on the accuracy of tins 
point, v\z, wlicthcr the fee arising from tlio erection of monuments, K'c. 
w, or is not a “ surplice fee,” from the extensive libraries, and by the 
assistance of my senior friends, and feeling conlident that similar cases 
must have fallen under the notice of many who peruse your excellent 
publication, I sincerely trust that such will not hesitate to submit their 
thoughts on it to the public. 

Should a similar case exist on record, by a reference to where it 
may be found, they will confer an additional obligation on, Sir, 

Your most humble and obliged servant, 

May 22f 1827. A Poor CuRATt:. 

• 

We do not find tliat there has been any judicial decision of this 
point; hut a civilian has given an opinion, time the fee for iTCcting a 
monument is 7iot a surplice fee. This appears to us to be the con¬ 
clusion to which the reason of the case inevitably leads. A surplice 
fee is a fee paid for the performance of duty; a fee for erecting a tablet 
is in consideration of the incumbent's consent, and for the injury done 
to his freehold. We may observe that the consent of the ordinary as 
well as of tlic incumbent should be obtained ; Ibr ** the ordinary is 
judge what ornaments arc proper, and may order them to be de¬ 
faced.” This was said in the case of Palmer v. llishop of Kxeter, 
(1 Strange 576, 8 Pliill. 01.) Sir Thomas Bury set up his arms in 
the church of St. David’s, Exeter, and the ordinary mdered them to 
be defaced.— Editor. 


SYSTEMS or EDUCATION. 

If we examine the systems of education and the maxims of life 
which prevail in Christian lands, we shall find that tlieir main object is 
to make citizens of this world, not to discipline those whose citizenship 
is in heaven. Accordingly, the books and the conversation and the 
practices even of that part of the world wliicli is called virtvious, are 
cliicfly directed to nmke men regular and moral in their lives, and Irnc 
and just in their dealings, and hmnafie and courteous in their manners; 
and the system, so far as it goes, is nnblameable. J never look on the 
schemes of such teachers for the improvement of men, witlnml thinking 
of the practice of ludf-taught physicians, who attack the symptoms 
while they leave the distemper tliat produces them untouched and 
undisturbed. Before they can aj)ply tin msehes Ijopefully to remedy 
the evils of our nature, they must cordially believe in the great Bliy- 
sician, and learn of Him. rnh^ss Ills spirit convince tliom of sin, 
unless He reveal to them the deep-seated plague of the human heart, 
to what purpose do they weary themselves in wh^tching and treating 
the outward signs of the disorder ? Their best success is but a work 
of deceit, so long as the original malady i.s buried jn tlie de])ths of 
the heart, and hidden from tlieir eyes, and removed from their touch, 
and placed beyond tlic reach even of their suspicion or conjecture. 
Their happiest resources will but disguise the mischief; tliey vvill only 
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draw a film over the ulcerous place, while the unseen corruption is 
spreading itself beneath. 

Shall Jt be said, that all this savours of extravagance and enthusiasm? 
Let us then come still closer to the question. Can it be denied that a 
man may be brought up in principles of integrity, in habits of tempe¬ 
rance, in dispositions of friendliness and benevolence ;—-^hat he may be 
adorned with noble and useful qualities; that he may be made in the 
eyes of the world a most attractive character? Can it be denied that 
an individual may be thus trained and accomplished, and that all this 
while he )nay lx* ignorant of the Ivcdecmcr and Sanctifier of mankind, 
or but very obscurely acquainted with their offices? What, then, is 
to be expected of this piipil of mere human wisdom, thus untouched 
witli the influence of that wisdom which is from above ? Doubtless 
many a generous and splendid action may be expected from him,— 
much service to the great interests of his country,—much exertion that 
may win the gratitude of man,—and much display that shall command 
their acclamations. All this may reasonably be expected from one 
wlio is edurat<‘d merely for tliis world ; for all this we occasionally 
find exenq)lified in persons who seem never to have felt the powers 
oftlio world to come! Ihit still the question will recur,—Is it to be 
< X])ectcd, that in one thus trained after the fasliion of this world, the 
secret curse of our nature should he disarmed i Can it be expected that 
I he evil principle w ithin should be tame<l and mortified ; that the whole 
body of sin shoxld be aholislied, and death robbed of its fatal sting? 
(*an a hutnaii being, witli his ambition straining chiefly after the praise 
of men, be safely regarded as a candidate for the mercy and favour of 
the living Cio<l t If he can, to what purpose have the Redeemer and 
SanctilitT been revealed ? 'J'o what end hath the Father of ^fcrcies 
ordained his scheme for our salvation before the foundations of the 
world ? To what end hath the Son endured unutterable humiliation to 
effect it ? To what end doth the Holy Ghost stand ever ready to 
plead with the spirits of men, and to strive against their corruptions ? 
To what end is all this travail for our redemption, — all these means 
of grace, all these hopes of glory,—if man, after all, can he his own 
deliverer? And if he cannot deliver himself, is it not his duty to 
embrace, with joy and thanksgiving^ the means which God hath pro¬ 
vided Ibr his deliverance? Is it not eminently “a work of God,” 
tliat he believe on Him whom (iod bath sent to clfcct this great 
salvation?—'fo believe in Him, not with a cold, inactive, motionless 
faith, but with a lively and grateful reliance ; — a reliance which seeks 
to Him as the only guide and protector of the soul, and which looks 
to Him as the only source of wisdom and righteousness, — of sancti¬ 
fication and redemption. —Extract froyna Scrmoyi. C. W. L* 
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REPORT or THE BARKING DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE. 

The activity of this committee is 
manifesti and we regret we can only 
make a few extracts from its excellent 
report. Heartily do we pray that the 
friends of tlie Society in other districts 
may go and do likewise. 

Shops ,—Applications for two new 
shops, and an increasing demand for 
books, afford satisfactory evidence of 
the benefit which the public as well as 
the committee, has derived from the 
shops. 

Lending IJbrarics ,—Much attention 
has been paid, with very'happy effects 
to the suggestion.s of the committee in 
their last report, libraries have been 
established at Leyton and Barking; at 
the latter place with peculiar advan¬ 
tage. Attempts, on a smaller scale, 
have been made at Woodford and 
Wansted; and a library lias been 
daced in the large workhouse at West- 
lam, by order of the Vestry. Some 
private families have made the same 
experiment on a still smaller scale, *‘as 
an interesting and improving resource 
for servants.” The committee, aware 
that “ knowledge is power,” rejoice to 
he the means of thus giving a further 
direction to that power which is so 
beneficially cnmmunicated by the Na¬ 
tional Schools. 

The LortTs —In the last re- • 

port, the gratifying state of education 
in this deanery was noticed, as a sub¬ 
ject which came within the cognizance 
of Promoters of Christian Knowledge. 
For a similar reason, but with very 
different feelings, the committee now 
advert to ihe profanation of the Sab¬ 
bath-day. During liic last year, a 
letter from the clergy of the district 
has brought this subject forcibly to 
view. Some improvement, it is hoped, 
has taken place; but p/aiWj/, much is 
wanting; there are still many works, 
neither of necessity nor charity, which 
continue to be done, and many duties 
left undone. On such a subject the 
committee feel the great benefit of 


example and exhortation; they entreat 
all, especially their own members, to 
sanctity the Sabbath, as the best means 
of promoting Christian Knowledge; 
and further, suggest, that there are 
many papers and tracts, on the So¬ 
ciety's catalogue, well calculated to 
advance this most desirable object. 

The committee conclude, by again 
adverting to the numerous objects 
which engage the attention of the 
Society. They mention with pleasure 
that lliey have received separate dona¬ 
tions to the amount of 57/. in aid of the 
fund for Native Schools in India. 'I'he 
immense imfiortanoe of calling others 
“ into the marvellous light” we enjoy, 
and the comparative facility of “ train¬ 
ing up a cnitd in the way that he 
sltonld go,” has long since rendered 
the Schools in India an object of 
primary importanefc. The committee 
give a list of Contributors in the Dis¬ 
trict, and commend the cause to a 
discerning and Christian public. They 
feel, however, that the general designs 
of the Society have the first claim to 
attention \ and once more, they con¬ 
fidently submit them to the inhabitants 
of this populous district. The funds 
they now possess, arc, indeed, suffi¬ 
cient for Its own immediate exigcncie.s; 
but the necessities of our poorer 
brethren in many parts of the United 
Kingdom ; the continued applications 
■ from the colonies for gratuitous grants; 
tlic supply of Missionaries who arc 
under the protoctira of other So¬ 
cieties ; the enormous demands of 
India for instruction and improve¬ 
ment; and the immense multitudes, 
whom, by these and other means, the 
Society is anxious to feed with “ the 
bread of life—these are pleas which 
they adduce to move the hearts of all 
men;—they invite the humblest to 
throw his rpite into the treasury;’* 
they entreat the rich to give freely,” 
as they have received.—Every man 
according as he purposeth infiis heart, 
so let him give; not grudgingly or 
of necessity : for Goo lovetii a 

CtlEEUFLX OIVKB.” 
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ngwbury district committee. 

Tue thirteenth anniversary meeting 
of the Newbury District Committee, 
was held on Wednesday, the 30th of 
June. The company, as upon former 
occasions, met the mayor and corpo¬ 
ration of Newbury at breakfast, at the 
Mansion House; and from thence, 
attended by the Lord Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester, the Archdeacon of Berks, and 
the Clergy of the Deanery, proceeded 
in a body to the church, where a most 
impressive %nd appropriate sermon 
was delivered by the Bishop, before 
a very numerous congregation. At 
tlie conclusion of the service, a col¬ 
lection was made at the doors, amount¬ 
ing to 50/. Gfi. The company then 
adjourned to the National Schools, 
the children of which were publicly 
examined by the Bishop, who ex¬ 
pressed his approbation of.the satis¬ 
factory manner in which they severally 
acquitted themselves, and distributed 
rewards amongst the most deserving. 
At four o'clock, a large puny dined 
with the stewards the Pelican ; and 
his Lordsliip the Bishop of Gloucester 
was pleased to signify the high grati¬ 
fication which he had experienced at 
witnessing the proceedings of the day, 
and to express a hope that the spi¬ 
rited example set by the Newbury 
District Committee might speedily 1>e 
followed in his own diocese. 


BARRA DOS SOCIJ:Ty. 

No one can view the progress of a 
sound system of education in our 
West India colonies but with the 
greatest satisfaction ; for he secs in it 
the future basis of a complete and 
happy emancipation; an emancipa¬ 
tion which will be effected without 
any violent convulsion, und which will 
be advantageous to every one. We 
now notice the eightli anniversary of 
this society. And who will not rejoice 
that the observances — the (Christian 
observances of this happy land, arc 
witnessed amongst a pe<»{>le who once 
sat in darkness nd in the shadow of 
death 1 

The iord Bishop, attended by his 
chaplains, the Rev. W. Harte, and the 
Rev. R. Ilolberton, and accompanied 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon, and 
nearly all the Clergy of the island, with 
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a few other gentlemen, and preceded 
by nearly two* hundred boys and 
girls of the Central Schools, the mas¬ 
ter and matrons,—formed a procession 
from the school to the cathedral, about 
half-past 11 o'clock. ^ After the morn¬ 
ing service had been read by the Rev. 
R. F. King, curate of St. Michael, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Packer, the late master of the school, 
from Prov.xix. part of the 2d verse;— 
** That the soul be without knowledge, 
it is not good.'' The paramount im¬ 
portance of Christian knowledge was 
powerfully enforced by the preacher, 
and the claims of oUr poor white 
brethren on the charity of the public 
were very ably, very feelingly, and, 
we trust, very successfpUy urged. 
After sermon, the following hymn 
was sung in very good style by some 
of the boys, accompanied by the organ: 
“ O Tiiuu that from the mouth of babes 
Art wont to perfect |>rnise, 

Almighty Father, hear the song 
That we thy children raise. 

** How blest are wc, who, early taught 
To know and love thy truth, 

Far from the haunts of sinners spend 
The morning of our youth. 

** And blest he they whose pious care 
Has wrought this work of love; 

Yra, blest on earth, and still to be 
For ever blest above. 

** Grant, Lord, our prayer! And 0, may 
still 

The stream of bounty flow% 

That thousands yet unborn may chaunt 
Thy praise, as we do now,** 

The collection for the day was 
94/. 10s. 74</. A great number of per¬ 
sons went to the Central School after 
service, where they were gratified by 
seeing this large assemblage of pupils— 
these interesting objects of public and 
private charity, enjoy a most excellent 
and plentiful dinner. Eve^ counte¬ 
nance in the room looked happy. In 
almost every point of view, the day 
was most gratifying and delightful. 
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0/* Prvmttiinft ChrUtian — of iht 

Natipnal !Schools^ — Ih*' A*Wr/y/or 
the Prt^agation of iht Uospet hi Fortign 
PijrU, 

The fifteenth anniversary of the 
above Institutions was celebrated in 
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Bath, on Tuesday, May 22. The 
committee proceeded from the Guild¬ 
hall to the Abbey, to attend divine 
service; where an admirable and im¬ 
pressive discourse was delivered by 
the Rev, James Pears, LL. B. rector 
of Charlcomb, and master of the 
Grammar School. The .preacher's 
text was Col. ii. 8, from which he 
took occasion to enlarge on the danger 
of mere intellectual knowledge apart 
from religious instruction. 

The meeting afterwards adjourned 
to the Guildhall, where the Arch¬ 
deacon of Bath was called to the 
chair. An able and interesting Re¬ 
port of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was then read. 
It was resolved that an address, from 
which the following is an extract, 
should be sent to the Parent Society ; 

We have long contemplated with pleasure 
the progressive extension of this Society 
both at home and abroad; we have beheld, 
with unalloyed satislaction, the adoption of 
measures which have connected its opera¬ 
tions with the British Colonies and de¬ 
pendencies in every part of the world; 
and in particular, we have been forcibly 
struck with that comprehensive wisdom 
which has recently dictated the translation 
of several of our books and tracts, (including 
various extracts from the Holy Scriptures) 
into the French and Spanish languages for 
the use of our colonies. 

But, whilst we sincerely congratulate 
your Board on these liberal and judicious 
measures, as relative to foreigners, we moAt 
respectAtlly submit, that it is a duty still 
more incumbent on this Society to provide 
for the religious wants of all the home-bom 
subjects of the United Kingdom, and more 
especially, to afford every facility by which 
the Holy Scriptures and the Liturgy of the. 
Established Church may be read by all 
classes of our fellow^oiintrymen in their 
native and vernacular tongues. 

As friends of this Society, we deem it 
quite unnecessary to dwell on the impor¬ 
tance of a principle which has so long been 
aanctioned and recognized by our Rules 
and Regulationa, and which hu been prac¬ 
tically ^opted by admitting versions of the 
Scriptures and Biwk of Common-Prayer in 
the Welsh, Gaelic, and French languages 
on the list of the Society. 

But we feel it our duty on the present 
oeeation to urge its application to the wants 
of Irelands where a large number of the 
poor, as we are credibly infonned, are still 
attached to their native language, and are 
cither unwIlHng or unable to read the 


Scriptures in any other form. We submit 
this measure to your consideration, simply 
on the grounds of remedying an important 
defect in the Society’s operations, and 
without the most distant allusion to any 
party or political feelings. If it be a fact, 
that there are many thousands of native Irish 
who would accept the Scriptures In their 
own tongue in preference to that of any 
other translation, we feel it our duty, as 
members of this Society, to declare, that 
we are bound to supply them with such a 
version of the Scriptures. We therefore 
earnestly entreat you to take immediate 
measures for placing Irish Cibles, Testa¬ 
ments, and Prayer-Books, on the perma¬ 
nent list of this Society; and we respectfully 
suggest that such versions be printed in the 
cheapest form, and be interpaged with our 
standard English text 

Should this important and national 
me.’isure be carried into effect, we con¬ 
fidently hope that it may eventually lead 
to a fkr more generul connexion of our 
Society with the sister kingdom. And it 
is our hearty and earnest prayer, that a 
Society which has conferred the most in¬ 
estimable benefits on the English Church, 
may yet be rcscrvc/l to disseminate its 
blessings in the Church of Ireland; that it 
may prove the bond of a more efficient 
ecclesiastical union; and that the period 
may not be far distant, when Associations 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge may 
be extended to every diocese and district 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Rev. Mr. Mount, the Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gos/W, delivered a most luminous 
and interesting Report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of that noble institution. 
He dwelt particularly on the vast ex¬ 
ertions which were making to spread 
Christianity in every quarter of the 
globe, and on the inadequacy of the 
funds of this Societrt ^effect its bene¬ 
volent purposes, ^ough the Star 
in the Bast*' no longer cheers the 
Indian Church—Bishop Ileber’s death 
has for the time cast a cloud on the 
brightening prospectsof OrientalChris- 
tendem—yet the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness” still shines—there arises li^ht 
in the darkqpss”—and the Christian 
cause is progressively advancing in 
that vast Peninsula. The Report 
dwelt particularly on the advaptage of 
encouraging the smallest sub^ription 
or donation in behalf of this excellent 
Society. 

The other motions being disiMsed 
of; the company separated; highly 
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gratified with the cheering account 
which they had heard of the success 
of these institutions, both at home and 
abroad. 

In the evening, the Anniversary 
Dinner was given at York House. 
After dinner several interesting com¬ 
munications were made by the Se¬ 
cretaries on subjects connected with 
the business of the day. The annual 
collection for poor widows was made; 
and the company retired, after an 
evening pass^ in mutually encou- 
raging each other to proceed in their 
labours of Christian charity and use¬ 
fulness. — 

NORTHAMPTON 
mSTRlCT COMMITTEES. 
Societieiforpnmoting Chrutian Knowledge, 
and/or the Propagation of ike Gotpel in 
Foreign Parts, 

Extract from a letter dated North¬ 
ampton, July 5th^ 1827. 


^<The Bishop of Chester is come to 
this place for the purpose of preaching 
at the anniversary of our District 
Committees, which he did yesterday, 
most effectually, in all respects, 1 trust. 
The benebt of his exertions in regard 
to the increase of our funds is palpa¬ 
ble and evident at once; our-coUection 
at the church doors was 92/. To my 
observation, the fruit of his labours 
was not much less clear in the warm 
attachment to himself and to the cause 
in hand, with which his conversation 
and manner and preaching inspired all 
who witnessed them. This is a resist 
of the day, for the development of 
which we must wait. I hope it will 
not prove a day quite without benefit 
to himself; for the good will and kind¬ 
ness with which all greeted him will 
surely be a great encouragement to 
him.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Mr. Editor. — 1 was delighted to 
read the account of the meeting of the 
** Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel” in a late number, and am 
glad to find that the public are begin¬ 
ning to take a lively interest in its 
concerns. I am induced to trouble 
you with this in order to repeal a sug¬ 
gestion which I observe in your last 
volume, (p. A42,) relative to the preach¬ 
ing of charity sermons on behalf of 
the Society. The best (because tlie 
most efficient) method of obtaining 
increased assistance, is by the estalv 
lishing District Committees; but as • 
this important object cannot be ao- 
complished all at once, a good way to 
elicit the contributions of Christians 
is to advocate the cause from the pul¬ 
pit. This is a very easy manner both 
of increasing the funds of the Society, 
and making it more known ; for, un¬ 
happily, many excellent persons who 
would be most willing to assist in this 
work and labour of lov, are totally 
unacquainted with the existence of 
such a Society. 

Espqj^ially on Churchmen, has the 
Society in question strong claims; for 
when they pray that ** Cod’s wav mav 
be known on earth, his saving health 
among all nations,” that it would 


please him to bring into the way of 
truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived and that he would have 
mercy upon all men,” it becomes 
them to use such means as, with the 
blessing of God, may bring about the 
glorious event they pray for. The 
blessings of tiie gospel are not given 
to us to hide under a bushel,” but 
we are commanded to let our light 
shine before men.” This is no matter 
of choice, but of imperative duty; and 
how shall we answer if we neglect to 
perform it ? Freely we have received 
the blessings of the gospel, and it 
surely becomes us to impart them 
freely to others. 

I think almost every cler^man 
might have an annual sermon in his 
church in behalf of this Society; surely 
it would not interfere with, or affect 
the local charities of his parish ; at all 
events, the plan 1 propose is worth 
trying.* I myself have no doubt as 


* If there be an objection to a collection 
being made, the clergy may certainly ex¬ 
plain the nature and designs of the Society 
to their parishioners from tlie pulpit, and 
so remove (he dark ignorance whteb pre¬ 
vails respecting them. By this tneans the 
public would be prepared for the estabfidi- 
meni of District Committees.—‘RoilORi 



National School Society* 



Jo its success, if introduced with u 
/Decoming spirit. May the Holy Spirit 
of God direct and instruct us, to labour 
to promote his glory and forward the 
salvation of mankind, and direct and 
counsel us in all difficulties, and make 


us ready and willing to do every good 
work. 

With my hearty prayers for the suc¬ 
cess of our exertions, 1 beg leave to 
subscribe myself; A Chuecumam. 

London^ June 5, 1827. 



BRITISH SOCIETY F0R PROMOTING TllE RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 


Tii£ objects of this society, which was 
formed on 21st of May last, are:— 

1. To enable clergymen ^nd others 
engaged in promoting the Reformation 
in Ireland, to purchase sucli quantities 
or Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts, as 
the increasing wants of their respecti|| 
parishes and districts may require. 

2. To supply individuals and as¬ 
sociations with the means of circulating 
such instruction and information as 
may best meet the present circum¬ 
stances of Ireland. 

3. To enable the friends of the 
Reformation to defray the expenses 
incurred by meetings for religious dis¬ 
cussion, and by the publication of their 
proceedings, for which no Society at 
present provides. 

4. To collect aud circulate authentic 
intelligence respecting the progress of 
the Reformation. 

5. To promote such modes of in¬ 
struction as are best suited to ttie 
condition of the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics throughout the 
ernpire. 

The committee observe;— 

The indispensable necessity of adopting 
such means, under the present circum¬ 
stances of Ireland, is attoted by those 
who are be&t acquainted ^hli her spiritual 
wants, and will l>c adniitteci by all who 
iliily con&ider the nature of those cfTorts to 
which, under the divine blesstiii^, we must 
trace the religious privileges which we our¬ 


selves enjoy. Under a deep sense of the 
responsibility which attaches to the pro¬ 
fessors of the Protestant faith, the Refor¬ 
mation Society proposes to occupy this 
important field of exertion; Cud whilst its 
aim will be to contrast, in every fair and 
open way* the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of Rome with the revealed will of 
God, its committee trust that they shall be 
enobled to discharge this duty not less 
with meekness and aficctiun, than with 
Christian fidelity aud Christian wisdom. 
They dvsirv to ]wrbiiade tlicir Hoinaii 
Catholic brethtcii, by their conduct as well 
as by their professions, that, in exposing 
what they deem tlte pernicious errors of 
the Koman Catholic religion, they are in¬ 
fluenced solely by the interest they feel for 
their present and ctepial welfare, and by 
a humble desire to promote the glory of 
God. 

From the above statement, the public 
will perceive that the British Refonnation 
Society will hold out no secular inducement 
to their Roman Catholic countrymen, for 
the purpose of accomplishing their olijccts: 
it will be equally obvious that tlie views of 
the Society have no connexion whatever 
with politics. Their high and holy aim is, 
to diffuse religious 11*0(11, and religions 
truth alone, and to leave the result hi the 
hands of that God who has said, ‘•My 
word shall not return unto me void.*' For 
the support of an object lo unexception- 
* able, and pursued by nreans so simple, 
the Society woukl earnestly solicit tlie help 
of the Christian philau hropist of every 
Protestant denomination: and Uicy trust 
their appeal will not be in vain. 


NATIONAL SCn(X)L SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the general Com¬ 
mittee of this Society, in St. Martin’s 
vcstiy, lAindon, on 27th June, 1827. 
Present: the Lord Bishops of London, 
St. Asaph, and Bristol; Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Lord Kenyon, Sir J. 
l^ngham. Dr. Boll, and other inem- 
btfrs of tlie Committee, the following 
grants were made in aid of schools 
now being established: vix. Kidder- 
loittster, Worcester, 150f; Uawklcy, 


Hants, too/; llctston, Cornwall, 100/; 
St.Giles's in the Fields,and St.George's 
Bloomsbu^, London, 500/; Llanarmon 
Myriydd Denbighshire, 65/; 

West Wickham, Berks, lo/, (additi¬ 
onal); Englefleld Green, Eghani, 100/; 
Great Musgrave, Westmorelaiid, 50/; 
Llandough, Glaraorgansbire, 2.5/; 
Laughton, Sussex, 40/; and Aislaby, 
Yorkshire^ 10/. (additional). 



LITERARY REPORT. 


In the Preu, —A Sermon preached 
at Northampton, July 4th, on be¬ 
half of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and for Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, 
by the Right Rev. Charles James, 
lird Bishop of Chester. Printed at 
the request of the members of the 
District Committees. 

A Visitation Sermon preached at 
Northampton, before the Right Rev. 
Herbert, Lonj^Bishop of Peterborough, 
on Monday, July 16th, 1827, by the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, M.A. 
Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Chester. Printed at the 
request of the Lord Bishop and the 
Clergy present. 

A Sermon preached in iheChurch of 
West Hackney, Middlesex, lOn occa¬ 
sion of the Death of the Rev. George 
Parnissicn, M.A. late Rector of that 
Parish. By the Rev.H.Ii.Nonis, M.A. 
Rector of South Hackney, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's and 'of LlandafT, and 
Chaplain to the Karl of Shaftesbury. 

liie Rev, Thomas Sims has nearly 
ready for publication, an Apology for 
the Waldenses ; exhibiting an histori¬ 
cal view of their origin, orthodoxy, 
loyalty, and conslancj'. Wuhan Ap¬ 
peal to several European governments 
on their behalf. In 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, a History 
of England, from the earliest period 
to the present time, in which it is in¬ 
tended to consider men and events on 
Christian principles. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. To appear 
in monthly numbers, and to be com¬ 
pleted in 4 volumes 12mo. 

Tlic second part of the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield's Rccensio Synoptica An- 
notationes Sacrx; or, Critical Digest 
of the most important Annotations on 
the New Testament. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, has 
announced a System of Popular and 
Practical Science. The qbject of this 
publication is to furnish*the educated 
classes, but particularly the young, of 
l>oth sexes, with a series of popular 
works un the various branches of 
science, brought down to the humblest 
capacities, and yet capable of itnparU 


iiig scientific knowled^ to tbe best 
informed ranks of society, 

Messrs. Parbuiy, Allen and Co. 
have nearly ready for publication a 
Memoir relative to th'e Operations of 
the Serampore Missionaries; including 
a succinct Account of their OrientM 
Translations, Native Schools, Mis¬ 
sionary Stations, and Serampore Col¬ 
lege. 


Cure for the Sting of Wasps.— 
It has been found by e^erlenee thafr 
the best remedy for the iKng of wasps 
and bees is to apply to the part affect¬ 
ed common culinary salt, moistened 
" with a little water; and even in a case 
where a person has accidentally swal¬ 
lowed a wasp in a draught of any 
kind of liquor, and been stung by it 
in the pipe, the alarming symptoms 
that ensue may be almost immediately 
relieved by swallowing repeated doses 
of water saturated with salt. 

Places of Worship in the Me¬ 
tropolis. — Episcopal churches and 
chapels, 200; Independent chapels, 
66; Wesleyan Methodist ditto, 36: 
Baptist ditto, 32; Calvinistic Methodist 
ditto, 30; I'resbyterian (Scotch and 
Unitarian) ditto, 16; Roman Catholic 
ditto, 14; Quakers* Meetings, 6— 
Total, 400. Calculating the average 
attendance at 500, and that one in 
three only can be present at divine 
service on account of age, sickness, 
&c. the number of persons provided 
with accommodation in that way in 
London will amount to no more than 


'»six out of every thirteen of the in¬ 
habitants I The churches of the Estab¬ 
lishment are calculated for only three 
out of every thirteen 1 

Musical MS.—A very valuable 
musical manuscript, by Guillaume de 
Machault, who was valet-de-chambre 
to Philippe-ie-Bel, in 1307, has been 
discovered in the Royal library at 
Paris. It contains several French 
and Latin anthems, ballads, &c., and 
concludes with a mass which is sup¬ 
posed to have been sui^ at the coro¬ 
nation of Charles the ^fth, in 1364, 
and which proves that at that time they 
were acquainted with the art of coni- 
pontion in four parts. 
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LIST OF NEW 

Sacred and Miscellaneous Poenut, ] Smo. 
3s. hf.-bd. — Acklano'b Return of the 
Vaudois, 3 vols* Svo* II. lOs. bds.—G aii- 
BRTT*8 Nullity of the Roman Faith, Svo. 
9s. 6d. bds. — Jenkin* 8 and Hobking's 
A rchitectural Ornaments, folio, Part 1. 6s, 
India, 10s. 6d.—L e Brun’s Lithographic 
Drawings, imp. folio, 51. 51. bds.—L aw* 
RF.NCE on the Nobility of the British 
Gentry, 12nio. 4s, 6<i, bds.—R obinson's 
L ex Parochialis, 2 vols. Svo. II. Is. bds.— 
Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—Familiar Conversations Ibr Children, 
12nio. 4s. 6(/. bds.-—Micif AELis on the Re* 
surrection, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—T ennant's 
P apistry Ston^^, fcp. Bvo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Tolley's Explanation of the Trinity, Bvo. 
iS. bds.—H ebbr’s Hymns, Svo. 7s. Gd. 
bds. — Mosely's Dictionary of Latin 
Quantities, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Keligio Milt* 
tis, Christianity for the Camp, ISmo. 5s. 


Retrospect, 

PUBLICATIONS. 

bds.— Fkancklin on the Tenets of the 
Jeynes, Sec. 4to. W. 5s. bds.—> Young's 
Elements of Geometry, Parti. Bvo. 8s. 
bds.— Stevens's Nature and Grace, 12mo. 
6s. bds. — Edinburgh Annual Register, 
1825, Svo. 18s. bds. — Calcutta Medical 
Transactions, 2 vols. Bvo. 30s. bds.— 
ScuLTUORm on the Poor Laws, 3d edi* 
tiun, 12mo. As.Gd. bds.— Hallam's Con¬ 
stitutional History of England, 2 vols. 4to. 
4f. bds. — Milman's Banipton Lectures, 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, bds.—Catalogue of the Li¬ 
brary at Queen's College, Cambridge, 3 
vols. imp. Svo. 31. 8s. bds.—^Xrue Charity, 
a Tale of the Year 1800, ISmo. 5s. bds.— 
Practical Sermons, 13mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—- 
Baylie’s Sermons, 12rao.5s.bds.— Sphy’s 
(Dr.) Seniiun on behalf of Sons of the 
4to. Is. 6d. — Massingberd's 
Sermon.—Rambles in Madeira and Por¬ 
tugal, Bvo. 9s. Gd, bds. 


T.\BLE OF CANDLELIGHT FOR AUGUST. 


Knit 

Day. Mornine. 


h 

1 3 — 45 8 

2 3 — 47 8 

3 3 — 48 8 

4*3 — 5l! 8 

5 3 — 53 S 

6 3 — 54 8 

7 3 _ 55 ’ 8 

3 — 57. 8 
3 — 59 8 

10 4 — 18 




Hegiu 

Evoain 



15 j 17 
13 I 18 
11 19 

9 20 


111 h. 
3 8 
6 8 

7 8 

8 8 
10 7 
12 7 
14 7 
16' 7 

ir' 7 

lo; 7 
2l! 7 



— 0 25 

— 58 , 26 

— 56 i 27 



POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Revenue. —Tlie quarterly ac¬ 
counts of the revenue begin to 
assume a more favourable appear- r 
ance than they have latterly worn. 
A comparison between tlie quar¬ 
ter which ended on the ■'ith of 
last month, and the corre.sponding 
one in 1826, presents an addition 
to the total receipts of the former 
of45,770/. From an increase upon 
the head of customs of 202,5f>6/. 
it is evident that a considerable 
improvement has taken place in 
the ^eign trade of the country. 
Comparing, however, the two 
years ending July 1826, and July 
1827, there lias been a decrease 
on the latter of Ifl70j871/. 


The Lord High Admiral, whose 
activity and diligence has been 
unwearied ever since he entered 
on the duties of his appointment, 
has commenced a journey round 
the coasts, with a view to visiting 
all the dockyards, examining the 
magazines, and inspecting the 
state of (he ships stationed at 
each port; a visit which we trust 
will be attended with many bene¬ 
ficial results to our navy. 

France.-^A bureau of censor¬ 
ship on the periodical press has 
been instituted in France, of as 
rigorous a character as ever ex¬ 
isted previous to the Revolution. 
This measure has been princi- 
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pally ascribed to the jealousy of 
the priesthood, who find the ani¬ 
madversions and exposures made 
in the more respectable journals 
have too strong a tendency to¬ 
wards weakening their influence 
over the minds of their lay coun¬ 
trymen ; being frequently made 
on points so manifestly vulnerable, 
that any open resentment would 
tend rather to increase than re¬ 
medy the evti. They have, there¬ 
fore, had recourse to the most 
effectual means for preventing the 
mischief that might arise from 
these attacks, and by destroying 
the liberty of the press, show 
their conviction that it would 
otherwise surely—though it might 
be gradually—prove the destroyer 
of the popish system. Neither 
can they be ignorant whatapower- 
ful engine they are possessed of, 
when the management of the 
press is placed under their con¬ 
trol ; nor of the uses to which 
it may be applied in working on 
the feelings of the public, and 
preparing them for any change in 
the government that may be 
thought advantageous for the 
church. In consequence of some 
depredations committed by the 
Algerines upon the rrench com¬ 
merce, a fleet has been dispatched 
by the latter nation, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of blockading Algiers; and 
notice has been given to the Eu¬ 
ropean powers, that any vessel 
attempting to enter that port will 
be detained. The squadron de¬ 
stined for this service has been 
spoken with at sea. The opera¬ 
tion will be merely that of a 
blockade; the works demolished 
by Lord Exmouth hkving been 
not only restored, but so strength¬ 
ened as to render any attempt to 
batter them desperate. 

PBNiNSUtA. — The powers of 
the Peninsula remain in the same 
state of feverish feeling* as for 


many months past; and we regret 
to say, that desertion from the 
Portuguese troops into Spain has 
been not only very prevalent, but 
has met till lately wi^ little effec¬ 
tive restraint from the operations of 
government. No instance of the 
infliction of public punishment for 
this crime occurred previous to 
the rule of the new administration. 
'Fhe present ministers had scarce¬ 
ly entered upon their functions 
before they received information, 
that nearly one-half of a regiment 
stationed in the vicinity of the 
capital meditated desertion and 
flight, by boats up the Tagus into 
the Spanish territories. The first 
attempt to accomplish this project 
was made by about forty men 
from the above regiment, who 
having seized two boats, fled by 
night: they were pursued, and 
one of tlic vessels, containing 
nineteen of the fugitives was cap¬ 
tured ; the other escaped. ^ The 
prisoners were brought back to 
Lisbon, and flogged in one of the 
public squares of the city, detach¬ 
ments from the other regiments 
being ordered to attend and wit¬ 
ness their punishment; and this 
salutary instance of energy on the 
part of the authorities Ihas been al¬ 
ready productive of very beneficial 
tonsequences. In the mean time, 
the Infant Don Miguel continuea 
to elude compliance with the de¬ 
mands of his imperial brother, and 
the regulations of the new consti¬ 
tution. He is said, and perhaps 
truly, to act thus in accordance 
with the politics of the Austrian 
cabinet, which are well known to 
be opposed to the new order of 
things in Portugal. As a proof 
of the unsettled state of the coun¬ 
try, the attempt which the Portu- 

i ^uese government has been m 
ong making to raise a loan in 
their own capital, though amount¬ 
ing to no larger a sum than three 
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hundred tliou^and pounds sterling, 
has totally failed, '* 

ilie imbecility and nial-admi- 
nistration of the Spanish cabinet 
seems daily to become more evi¬ 
dent. Columbian privateers pursue 
the vessels and interrupt the com¬ 
merce of the country along its very 
sliores; whilst foreign ships carry 
on a smuggling trade of immense 
extent, almost as publicly os if it 
was theallowed and regular traffic 
of the kingdom ; and in the inte¬ 
rior, bands of smugglers and rob¬ 
bers traverse various parts in open 
defiance of the laws, and with 
hardly any interruption from those 
who ought to watch over their 
execution. 

Gheece —The citadel of Athens 
was occupied by the Turks on 
the 2d of June, the remnant of 
the Greek force in the neighbour¬ 
hood being wholly dispersed. Since 
that, Ibraliim Paclia has received 
a reinforcement of cavalry, 

andMnf advanced to Patros. The 
Greece being thus rc- 
ducM to the lowest ebb, it affords 
additional satisfaction that a treaty 
has been concluded between the 
crowns of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, for the purpose of 
m&hing an effectual interposition 
in behalf of the insurgent Greeks; 
and the Porte having utterly re? 
jeeted the mediation of the allied 
powers, measures have in conse¬ 
quence been adopted, in order to 
compel that government to yield 
the compliance it has refused to 
mo^ peaceable ncgociations. The 
arrangetnents proposed to be laid 
before the Ottoman Porte arc, that 
Greeks shall hold oCthe Sul- 
as of a feudal lord, paying 
au^ipdipal tribute, .which shall be 
by agreement; and that 
shall be governed by authori¬ 
ty cli/psen by themselves, subject 
to tbesypprovpfbf the Porte: and 
the mpre fully to coqpplete the 


separation between the. two na« 
dons, the Greeks are to receive 
possession of the Turkish landed 
property, situated either in the 
continent or the isles of Greece, 
for which they shall pay an equi¬ 
valent to the former proprietors, 
either by the payment of an annual 
sum to be added to the tribute, 
or some other transaction of the 
same nature. An armistice is to 
be demanded of the two contend¬ 
ing parties, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the commencement of 
a negociation. There is likewise 
a secret article, by tvhich the con¬ 
tracting powers bind tberasclves 
to oblige both parties to consent 
to these or similar proposals, for 
the enforcing of which a fleet will 

O 

be immediately sent into the Me¬ 
diterranean, composed of tliirty- 
nine ships of war, jointly furiiislied 
by each nation.' I'he Russian con¬ 
tingent, consisting of nine men of 
war, eight frigates, and three cor¬ 
vettes, under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Sineaden, has already passed 
the Sound, and is daily expected at 
Spithcad; where it will remain 
about ten days to refit, and then 
proceed to join the British forces, 
which liave been summoned from 
difierent stations to meet at the 
Dardanelles, 

Russia and P£RSiA.-rrThc ad¬ 
vices from the first of these coun- 

I 

tries report the ./ar to be carried 
forward successfully, and to be 
rapidly pushed on towards the 
interior of the latter. After a 
careful review of the details, we 
are of opinion, tliat they belong 
only to acts of petty wittfare of 
no real itpportance; perhaps not 
more glorious to Russia than those 
of the preceding campaign. 

Aui:aicA Unixcd Statf.s»— The 
Non-intercourse bill of the i'nited 
States has produced nope of the 
effects wKich the sagacity of diose 
witli whom that tnea^ure^ origi** 
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nated anticipated. The British 
'posseisinnfl in .the West Indies, 
nave teceived an abundant supply 
of lumber and other articles from 
their sister colonies in North 
America; and the subjects of the 
independent States have not been 
unwilling to share in this business, 
tier deficient in their endeavours 
to do so. The port of Halifax ; 
in Nova Scotia, one of the finest" 
in the world, and almost always 
accessible, I&s become tlie centre 
of an immense indirect trade be¬ 
tween tbe United States and the 
British West India islands; to 
the rapid and extensive improve¬ 
ment of the commerce and culti¬ 
vation of that port and neighbour¬ 
ing districts, whilst the iijcreased 
export of Stores, lumber, and 
other articles, is largely contri¬ 
buting to increase the wealth of the 
Canadas. Government at home, 
to foster tliese beneficial results, 
have established a mail directly 
between the mother country and 
Halifax. 

Mexico. — Mr. Ward, who has 
been resident for some years in 
New Spain, as the representative 
of the British government in that 
country, 'has returned home, 
bringing with him the ratification 
of the treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Mexico. The 
minister was instructed to negociate 
for tbe free exercise of tbe protes- 


tant relid^ Jp .the dominions of 
this he w phiie',. bill: in this he cipiild 
not stihe^ed. The beads of the 
MextQah republic are said to have 
expressed thdr private wisbei 
that s.uch a measaxe could be 
adopted; .but, at the.same timhi 
distinctly, stated, tluit the pii^c 
mind is so much under tl^ in- 
Huence of a priesthood decidedly 
Hostile to it, that they could not 
admit it, and that they linust wait- 
till the dilFusion of knowledge imd 
better principles should introduce 
more liberal feelings among the 
people. Lord Or ford is named 
as the future British minister to 
this important rising State. He 
will be permitted to take.out a 
chaplain with him, and celebrate 
divine service in his own house; 
to which all his countrymen resi¬ 
dent there will have access, and 
which is the farthest limit of 
toleration as yet allowed by .this 
free government. 

Africa. — The Isle 
sion is improving and 
of considerable service in 
secution of our eastern commerce. 
Spots have been found capable 
of high cultivation, and are now 
productive of fruits and vege¬ 
tables sufficient to furnish refresh¬ 
ments to ships which may be 
obliged to touch there, as well 
us supplies of turtle and fresh¬ 
water. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. . , 

Nova Scotia.— A letter has been recciTed from the Bishop of this diocese, doted 
St John*!, Newfoundland, 7th June, 1827. Hu Lordship hod arrived a •h<nt'»tuiw 
befiure in H. M. S. the Orvjter, Capu Jones, for the purnbse of visiting and inspeettn# 
this eicensive and imporUn(*part of his jurisdiction. His Lordsliip was receive wi£ 
unboanded attention by every class of the community, and he had already seen enough 
Us induce him to think favourably of the aSUra of the church in that island. Sinee 
hie arrival, a very ezcellent church had been ^consecrated, and 318 persons con¬ 
firmed by liis Lordship; a most respectable coamiittee of the Sodety for PronAotfaf 
Christen Knowledge had been organisied, and ISOi. collected. to nut it in eperatkm. 
His Lordship expects to h* occupied here Mverol we«hs{ tie will have many huadr^ 
VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 3 r V * , 
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miles to travel, or rather sail, in visitinst the deep bays on the coast. Before his return 
to Halifax, his Lordship hopes to visit the most remote point of Chaleura Bay, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. \W rejoice to say that the health of this excellent prelate is equal 
to the great exertions he has to iiiiHcrgo. 

On Fi iday, July 6(h, the Lord BUhop of Durham held his lirst visitation at St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Newca3tle>upon«l'yne, and was met by a numerous body of clergymen. The 
sermon was prcaclied by the Archdeacon of Xorthuniberland, from Matt. xiii. 52, and 
described in an e'loquent and impressive strain the spiritual duties of a minister of Christ’s 
Gospel. The Bishop afterwards delivered his cliargc, which Ins Lordship prefaced with 
a just and eloquent tribute to the ineint>ry of his predecessor, and then laid down, with 
an elegant simplicity and great dearness, the course, both spiritual and civil, which he 
conceived the ministers of the establishment ought to pursue in the present times, when 
innovations are pressed on all sides. On Saturday, his Lurdbhip confirmed nearly 800 
young persons in the same church. 

On Monday, July bth, hU LorJbhip couiirmrd G70 persons in Uytoii church, and 
afterwards laid the foundation stone of the new church of St. Paul at ^^^datoll, in that 
parish. There was a numerous assembly, and a masonic pnircsrioii, on the occasion. 
His Lordship was received on the ground by the bniMing coininittcc, Me^J-^rs. Belt, Fen¬ 
wick, Dunn, Wheatley, Laycock, and others, and being addressed by Humble Lamb, 
Esq. on behalf of the parishioners and subscribers, replied to that gentleman in u speech 
of some length. 

On Friday, July 13th, his Lordsfiip confirmed 300 young persons at llerwick-iipon- 
Tweed, and afterwards held his visitation. 

The Prebend in the Catlu'dral Church of Roehcvter, wliich w*.' stated in our last 
numlter had been given to the Rev. W F. Haylay b\ tl\c King, has hitlierto been held 
with the Archdeaconry of Rochester, being i on>idered as aniu^xed thereto by certain 
letters patent or a grant from the cronn. Sudi a grant is \old, it he duly en¬ 

rolled in the proper office Lord Chuiicelior 'l'hiirlo\v caused the rtdl to he searched, 
when the alleged letters patent annexing the Preheud to the Arrlulcnc<Miry roiihl not be 
found: Lord ( hanccllor Eldon directed a Minilcir search to In? m.uie, and the remit was 
the same: hence it was condiuled that the Pr^hciid was not legally annexed, and the 
crown accordingly gave the Prebend and Aichdraconry to ditlerciit persons. Upon a 
scaich, however, nhich has been made on behalf of the present Arrluleacon, (Kcv. 
Walker King,) the letters patent have been fotiiid duly enrolled, and thcr-lore the pre¬ 
sentation made by the C!Owu of tlie Prebend Is viad. The letters patent, instead of being 
entered in the index of the roll under the iiuine of the grantee, as is usual, .irc entered 
under the name of the place. 

Our readers will observe that the Rectory of Kettering, Nortliamptonshirc, (the next 
presentation of which was forfeited to the crown by reason of the contract entered into 
by Lord Sondes, the patron, and the inniinhent, that the latter should resign in favour 
of Lord S.’s brother, being held ^iinoniacal and void,] has been' given by the crown to 
the Hon and Rev. H. Watson, the brother of Lord Sondes. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Dokcastbr. —John Jarratt, Esq., a rich and benevolent individual of this place, has 
vested in the hands of re<:pcctable triiMoes/ho smn of 13,000/. for the erection qnd en> 
dowment of a new church ; thus adding at once a sjdendid ornament to the town, and 
increasing the spiritual comforts and welfare of its people. We wo^ld also .state, that, 
for the sake of proving their sense of the public obligation to him, o! endeavouring to do 
some justice to such munificence, and helping forward so righteous an undertaking, the 
Corporation of Doncaster have determined upon the assignment of an eligible plot of 
ground for the Church and the Church-yard; persuaded, at the same time, that, by reason 
of the increased and increasing population of the {larish, an additional place for divine 
tenrioe has become strictly necessary. 

Wisbech. —The act for building aud endowing a Chapel of Ease in this place having 
received the royal assent, workmen are clearing the ground for its erection. The site 
ised upon by the trustees Is in the Old Market, and we are informed that the plan agreed 
upon la to erect a handsome octagonal building, with a lo5| dome (80 feet high) in the 
centre. The Rer. Dr. Jobson, virar of the parish, has handsomely endowed it entirely at 
hie own coet; for which purpose he has assigned to the trustees a farm, coniiisting of 350 
acres of land, lying in Well Fen, considered to be worth 20«. per acre, but which the 
Rgr. Doctor had previously leased to the old tenant for twenty-one years, at a clear rent - 
0 I 9 OOL per antium, thereby securing the sum stipulated to be paid to the officiating 
BdMiter, and at the same time befriending his old and wortliy tenant. 
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Rti>e, Isle of Wxoht, 2d July. - The New Chapel of Saint James, in this place, 
erected by William Hughes Hughes, Esq. under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese and the incumbent of the parish, and capable of accommodating about 650 
persons, (including 200 free sittings in the galleries for the poor,) was yesterday opened 
for divine worship, it liaving been determined, with a view to the convenience of the 
public frequenting this watering phee, at this season of the year, to postpone to the 
ensuing spring the Bnishing of the internal painting and decorations. 


Petehborouoh Cathedral. —Great improvements have been made in this Ca¬ 
thedral by the Dean and Chapter during the l&st four years. They consist principally 
of new roofs over tile south transept and the north transept: a restoration of all the 
broken spires and pinnacles, which were numerous: a complete reparation of the orna¬ 
mental stone*work, particularly at the west front, which was dilapidated by time: and 
the opening all tlic windows which were blocked up, above thirty in number. 

The cause uj| the present mean state of the interior of the choir is, the destruction of 
the original screen and woodwork by the troops of Oliver Cromwell. 

The Dean and Chapter have just issued the following notice: 

** The altar screen, and the screen which separates the choir ft-om the nave of this 
Church, together with the organ gallery, the stalls, and all the woodwork of the choir, 
although in good repair, arc well known to be unworthy of the magnificent structure to 
which they belong. 

** 'fhe Dean and Chapter, having lately made their utmost exertions in substantially 
repairing the Cathedral, and in restoring the architectural ornaments of the exterior, are 
anxious to cumplett' their work, by rviiieilyiiig these deplorable dcA^cts of the interior. 
With this view they have ]>rocuri’<l plans and drawings of an appropriate character, ftt>m 
Mr. Edward lilore, an eminent arcliitect in London. But the funds of the Church are, 
and ever must be, inadequate to great an undertaking. They therefore think it their 
duty to ado)tt an expedient, whirh has been successful in some other Cathedrals on 
siniilur occ.'isions, by respoctfiilly announcing their design to the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and otiier inhiibitunlj of the Diocese of Peterborough and of it'* neighbourhood, with a 
ho|>€ of obtaining the favour of their assistance. 

** The whole expense of the projected work will exceed Five Thousand Pounds: the 
Dean and Chapter have tliciiu>elves voted ^1000 towards it, being the largest sum 
which their inoan» will allow: and they have individually added their perionU sub- 
scriplioie*, in aid of this object, to the amount of ^ 1050. 

** If the subscription he not sufficient, the contributions will be returned to the re¬ 


spective Sub»c ibers» 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 

** Peterborou^^hf Jniy 23, 1827. ' John Gates, Chapter Cl 

SIJBSCHIBKRS. 

His (irace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ..^200 

The Right Hcv. the Lord Bibhop of Peterborough .. 200 

The Dean and Chapter of Pcterlmrough .. 1000 

The Very Rev. Jaincii Henry Monk, D. D. Dean of Peterborough. •• • 200 

The Venerable AVillioin Strong, D. D. Archdc.acon of Northampton •• 50 

Hcv. Spencer Madan, D. D. Prebendary.. 400 

Kcv. Joseph Stephen Pralt, ditto . 100 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, ditto 100 

Rev. William Tournay, D.D. ditto ••••••••••••«•••••••>•«• 100 

Rev, Richard Lockwood, ditto .C*.**** .. 100 

Rev. Thumus Smart Hughes, ditto .. 50 

- - - % 

I 


Chdrch BniETfl. Mr. Peel, towards the conclusion of the last session, noticed 
in the House of Commons the law respecting money collected by briefs in churches; 
but he said it was not his intention then to intn^uce a bill on tiie sulyeot He 
observed very conbidemblc sums had been raised by briefs, first, for the repair and 
building of churches; secor^my, for compensation to individuals suffering by fire, or other 
causes. With respect to the latter object, it seemed rc<piisite to put a stop to it alto- 
«thcr, because when the practice was introduced, no insurance offices were established; 
in a case where 340/. had been lost, the sum raised was 705/. of which 86A was the 
expense of the warrant, and 327/. the salary of the collector. The sums raised for the 
repairs of churches were really so small, that no injury could accrue to the church by 
abolishing the practice. He proposed, therefore, to abolish briefs for this purpose also, 
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ftnd to Bubstitute t collection at the church door one Sunday, and that the Bums thui 
TOluirtarily given should be paid over to the Society for Building Churches: he concluded 
by moving for an account of all briefs for rebuilding and repairing of churchea and chapels, 
I5th May, 1S19, to June 1827. The motion was agreed to. 

LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Same. Preferment County. Dioeete. Patron. 

Anson, Henry . •, • Lyiige, R. cumWhitwell Norfolk Norwich Edw. Lombe, Esq. 

Baber, li. H. . Stretham, R. Camb. Ely The King pro hoc eice 

Barber. Little Stukeley, R. Hunts. Lincoln Lady Olivia Sparrow 

Beadon, J. Watson, to be a Canon Resid. of the Cath. Ch. of Wells. Dn. & Ch. of Wells 
Blanchard, I. • • # • to be Chaplain to the Earl Ferrers 


BUgh, John •«•••• Mastership of the Grammar Sch. Kiinbolton. The Trustees 
Bluck, J.. .. Bowers Gifford, U. Essex London John Curds, Esq. 


Brocklebank, Joseph Dclamere, R. , ('hester Chester The King 

Buckel, T,S. Beighton, R. Norfolk Norwich Rob.Fellowes, Esq. 

BuU, S. NeTill. 

Carr, Bishop Canonryof theCath. Ch. of St.Paul London The King 

Cockbum, Richard. Banning, R. Kent Roch. The King 

Coleridge, G. M. .. St. Mary Church, V. Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

Davy, Martin Cottenham, K. Camb. Ely ThcKiiig^jrohacvice 

Evans, W. Pusey, R. Berks Sarum Bishop of Saruin 


Fellowes, John .. Bramerton,R.&Mautby,R.Norfolk Norwich Rob.Fellowes, Esq. 
Ferris, T.to be Chajdain of H. M. S Britannia 

Franklin, F.. Albrighton, V. Salop Lich. Haberdash. Comp. 

Fuller, ..St. Peter's, Pimlico, C. Middlesex London 

Goldney, J.K.to be Chaplain of H.M.S. Victory 

Greenwood, J. Coin Engain, R. Essex London Christ's Hospital 

Grensid., Ralph Crathornc, B. York York {a„,''charnw’ 

Jenkins, J.Norton, V. Radnor. Hereford King 

Lafont,J.«».St. Ann's, Sutton Bonnington,H. Notts. York 'Ale King 

Lethbridge, C. H. to be Chaplain of II. M. S. Hyperion 

Lloyd, T.. to be Chaplain of Hertford Gaol 

Longley, Charles T. Tytherly, R. Hants. Winch. C. B. Wall, Esq. 


Manhall, William . {^iS’E^han? 

Mellisb, Edward .. Deanery of the Cathedral Church of Hereford The King 
Michel], William .. Barwick, R. Somers. B. &W. John Newman, Esq. 

Millingchamp, Dr. . Archdeaconry of Carmarthen Bp. of St. David's 

Norton, W. A.Skenfrith, R. Monm. LLindafT W illiam Cecil, Esq. 

Pulsford, C. Hen... Buniham, V. Somers. B. & W. Dn. & Ch. of WelU 

Quarle^ T.to be Chaplain of H.M.S. Briton 

Roberts^ E.F.to be Chaplain of H.M.S. (ilouccstcr 

Rouch, Frederick, Minor Canoiiry in Canterbury Cathedral Dn. A Ch. of Cant. 

aSlapp, T.P.Rickinghall, inf. &sijq\ R. Suffolk Norwich R. Holt, Esq. 

Somerset, V, P. H. Honiton, R. Devon Exeter H, Wrotlcsly, Esq. 

Sparke, J. H. •••• Leverington, R. Camb. Ely /Bishop of Ely 

Stapleton, M.J. ••{Me^!:wrtrth"R**’*^'’ Lord De Spencer 

Sdll, Peter,.to be Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds 

Symonds, Thomas . Stanton UarCourt, V. Oxford Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

Watson, Henry .. Kettering, R. North. Peterb. The Kingpro Aocofce 

Webber, George H. Prebend of Somerley, In Cath. Ch. of Chich. Bp. of Chichester. 

Willoughby, H. P. . fiurthorpe, K. Glouc, Glouc. The King, 

Worsley, P. Warton, Prebend in the Coll. Ch. of Ripon Abp. of York. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. * 

Allen, Robert, B.C.L. Fellow of New College, and Rector of Barcombe, Sussex, to Mary, 
only dmighter of the late George Sktoncr, Esq. 

Davies, Wm. Lewis, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, and Vicc*Principal of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, to Matilda Amelia Slater, of Upper Gower-street, Londom 














Vnivetiity lntelUg0i^0. 

Hony, W. E. Fell, of Exeter CoU. & R. of Ba-verstock, in the county of Wilts, to Margareti 
younjtest daughter of the late Rev. Nicholas Earle, R. of Swerford, OxlbrdshlFe. 

Valpy, Gabriel, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to Martha, relict of the late 
Wm. Hedges, Esq. of Newbury. 

Urquhart, H.J. M.A. Fell, of New Coll, to Hannah, second daughter of W. Hussey, Esq. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we inform our readers of the death of the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, D.C.L. Archdeacon and Prebendary of Sarum, Fellow of St. Mary’s 
College, Winton, and fifty-three years Vicar of North Bradley. The news of his 
death was as unexpected as the event itself proved awfully sudden; and the shock 
caused by the intelligence was the more sensibly felt, as the provincial papers, but two 
days previous to his demise, spoke of the Venerable Archdeacon as in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, and actively engaged in the arduous duties of his visitation. In 
our next nuinhcr, wc hope to be able to present to our readers an authentic obituary 
memoir of fki* truly good and great man. 

Baynes, William, R. of Rickingliall, Superior and Inferior, SiiiFuIk 

Carr, Thomas, V. of Cherry Marham, Norfolk. 

King, Charles, R. of Whitchainpton, Dorset. 

Kiuun, Edward A. V. of St. Mary's Church, Devon. 

Nash, J. T. aged 72, K. of St. Thomas, Haverford Wc:it, and of llerbrardston, Pemb. 

Panchen, William, H. of Wooilwaiton, and V. of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon. 

Pov^ell, K. V. of »St. Hannan, Radnorshire, and P. C. of Llanwrthwl, Brecon. 

Thomas. Evan, V. of Llangrannog and Llaiidisilio-Goge, Cardiganshire. 

Waterhouse, Joshua, R. of Little Stukcley, Hunts, and of Coton, Cambridgeshire. 
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D^gfcts conjfrrcd June 28. 

M. A, 

Alderson, Rev. Robert, Exeter Coll. 

Bayly, E. Goodenough, Fell, of Pembroke. 
Berens, Richard Bc-auvoir, Christ Church. 
Rorastun, Rev, Gregory Birch, Michei Fell, 
of Uueen's Coil. 

Butler, Rev. W. J. Demy of Magdalen CoU. 
Diinifurd, Richard, Fell, of Magdalen ( oU. 
Dyke, Rev. T.H. Student ^Christ Ch. 
Eyre, Rev. Daniel James, Uriel CoU. 
Glyii, Ucv. Carr John, Clirist Ch, 

Henry, John West, Pembroke Coll. 

Jordan, Geo. Colebrookc, Pembroke ColL 
Knapp, Samuel Hartupp, Merton CoU. 
Lloyd, Thomas Pryce, Christ Church. 
Ludlow, Rev. Edward, St. Edmund UaU. 
Marshall, Rev. John, Worcester Coll. 
Morpeth, the Lord Viscount, Christ CoU. 
PhiUott,Rov. J.Hussell, Demy of Magdalen. 
Thomas, Rev. James, Pembroke Coll. 
Vogaii, Rev. T. S. Lytc, St. Edmund llaU. 
Wingfield, Rev. E, J. Student of Clirist Ch. 

B. A. 

Cole, John Francis, Worcester CoU. 

While, James, Pembroke Gbll. 

Willis, John Fielding, OrifI CoU. 
Wroughton, PWHp, Uriel CoU. 

Julij 7. 

^ M. A. 

Edwards, Rev. Z.J, Fell, ofWodhom Coll. 


Harding, Rev. Wm. Fell.of Wadham ColL 
Ward, Rev. G. R.M. Fell.of Trimly CoU. 
Webber, Rev. T. Charles, Christ Church. 
Willes, Rev. Edward, Brasennosc CoU. 


On Wednesday, June 27th, (Commemo¬ 
ration,) the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. 
was conferred on Thom.is G. B. Estcourt, 
Esq. ofCoipus, M.P. for the University: 
Henry Hobhouse, Esij. M. A.of Brasennose 
College, one of hU Majesty’s Under Secre¬ 
taries of State for the Home Department; 
Edward J. Foot, Esq. of Iliglrfield, Hants, 
Vice-Admiral of the Red; Sheffield Grace> 
*Lsq. of Lincoln’s Inn; and Christopher 
Wren, Esq. of AVroxall Priory, Warwick-, 
shire. 

At the same time, Uic Rev. James WU<* 
liain Gcldart, D. C. L. of Trinity Hall» 
Cambridge, and Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in that Umvesity, was admitted dd 
vundem ; after which the Honorary Degree 
of M. A. was conferred on Stephen Jamtt, 
Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen 
College. 

The following gentlemen have been aif* 
mitted Actual Fellows of Wadham College: 
John Foley, of kin to the Founder; Rev* 
Z. J. Edwards, The following clccUona 
have also taken place in the same Society 
Prohaiionar^ FW/oirs—F* Forster, of Un 
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Cbeere, George* Qoeen’e CoIL 
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to the Founder; Rev. Wm. Harding^-- 
Solars — Edw. Walwyn Foley, of kin 
to the Founder, J< B. Dyne* of the county 
of Somerset; G. E. Gepp, and A. C, Tar- 
butt, of the county of Essex. 

Win. Falconer, B. A. of Oriel College ; 
Rev. Hubert Kestell Cornish, B. A. of Cor¬ 
pus Christ! College; George Dawson, B. A. 
of Exeter College ; William Sewell. B. A. 
of Merton College; and James Fisher, 
Commoner of Brasennose College, arc 
elected Fellows of Exeter College. 

The Rev. John Henry Newman, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, is nominated a 
Public Examiner in Literis Ilumanioribus. 

Mr. Frederick Wickham is admitted 
Scholar of New College. 

Mr. Charles Palairet, B. A. of Queen's 
College, is elected a Fellow of that Society 
on Mr. Michel's Foundation. 

William Abbott, John Hodgson, John 
Barrow, and John Richardson, are elected 
Scholars on the Old Foundation of Queen's 
College. 

Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, Thomaa French 
Laurence, and George Adams are admitted 
Actual Fellows; and James (iiltnan, Ar¬ 
thur Philip Dunlap, and Robert William 
Browne, are elected $choIars.of Su John's 
College. 

Gcorga Malim, Commoner of Lincoln 
College, L elected one of Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioners of that Society. 

The Rev. James Robert Pears, M.A. 
and Mr. J. G. Hutchinson Bourne, B. 
are admitted Actual Fellows; and the Rev. 
Henry Jenkins, M. A. Mr. R. Dumford, 
M.A. and Mr. Robert Price Morrell, B.A. 
of Balliol College, Probationary Fellows of 
Magdalen College. William Walter Tire- 
man, of Wadham Collegr, and Mr. John 
Posthumous Wilson, of Lincoln College, 
are admitted Demies of the above-men¬ 
tioned Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degreei eon/erred June 30. 
b, D. 

Evans, John, Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Lickntiate in Piivsic. 
Steward, John Burdett, Pembroke Coll. 

B. C. L. 

Birch, Charles, Trinity Hall. 

Holbrook, Rev. George, Trinity Hall. 

B.A. 

FUmank, James, Fellow of King's Cull. 

July 1. 

# Honorary M.A. 

Bvedeugb and Queensbury, His Grace the 
Dnke of, St John's Coll. 

B.<‘.L. 

Diwion, Rev. John Fred. Trin. Coll. 


King, John Wallace, Trinity Coll. 

On Tuesday^ July 8, 

Being Commencement Day, the following 
Doctors and Musters of Arts were created: 

D. D. 

Lamb, John, Master of C. C. C. 

Sisson, Joseph Lawson, Clare HalL 

M. D. 

Allatt, Christopher John Rob. Trin. Coll. 
Clark,Wm. Trin. Coll. Profess, of Anatomy. 
Lambert, Edmund, Pembroke Coll. 

M. A. • 

Anderson, Matthew, St. John's Coll. 
Arlctt, Henry, Pembroke C'oll. 

Arnold, Charles, Caius Coll. 

Atkinson, George, Queen's Coll. 

Atkinson, Richard J. Queen's Coll. 
Atkinson, Thomas, Pembroke Coll. 

Austin, Charles, Jesus Coll. 

Ayre, John, Cains Coll, 

Bagshauo, Edward B. Magdalen Coll. 
Baines, Edward, Christ Coll. 

Baldwin, John, Christ Coll. 

Barham, Wm. Foster, Trinity Coll. 
Battersby, Richard, St. John’s Coll. 
Bazely, Charles fl; B. Clare Hall. 
Beaumont, G. D. B.'Trinity Coll. 
Bcuuclerk, Charles R. (Ahis Coll. 

Beaver, Herbert N. Catharine Hall. 

Bell, John 11. St. John's Coll. 

Benyun, Edw. Uich. St. John's Coll. 

Here, Win. Baker, Etninanucl Coll. 

Berry, Jos, \V'. St. I'eter's Coll. 

Bingham, Thomas, St. John’s Coll. 

Birch, William, Catharine Hall. 

Bird, Charles Smith, Trinity Coll. 

Birkctt, George Win. St. John's CoU. 
Blake, George, Emmanuel Coll. 

Blomheld, George B. Christ Coll. 
Bowstead, James, C. C. C. 

Bray, Bidlakc, Emmanuel CoU. 

Drounlow, John, St. John's Cull. 

Browne, T. Murray, Trinity Coll. 

Buckle, John, Trinit;, Coll. 

Buckle, Robert B. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Camidge, Charles Joseph, Catharine Hall. 
Carrighan, George G. St. John's CoU. 
Carter, John, St. John's Coll. 

Clayton, Aug. P, Cains Coll. 

Cobb, John Francis, St. Peter's CoU. 

Coffin, John T. P. Cmus CoU. 

Colls, Thomas Cooper, Christ Coll. 

Collins, William A. Christ Coll. 

Cory, Isaac Pi1;ston, Caius Coll. 

Cowling, John, St. John's Coll. 

Crawley, William, Magdalen Coll. 

Crosland, John, Magdalra Coll. 

Daniel, Richard, Clare ml. 

Dearden, John, St. Peter's Coll. 

Denton, Charles Jones, Christ Coll. 
Dotlsworlh, John, Queen's Coll. 
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Dovell, Joseph, St. John's ColL 
Drake, Charles D. M. St. John’s Coil. 
Duck, Richard Gelson, St.John's Coil. 
Dudley, Charles, Clare Hall. 

Dunderdale, Robert, St. John's Coll. 
Dunning, Richard, Queen's Coll. 

Evans, David, St, Peter's Coll. 

Evans, William B. Trinity Coll. 

Fearon, Henry, Emmanuel CoH. 
Fitz-Moure, Edmund, Caius Coll. 

Ford, William, Magdalen Coll. 

Foster, William, Trinity Coll. 

Francis, Edward, Sr. John's Coll. 
Franklin, T. Ward, St. John’s Coll. 

Trost, Robert, Catharine Hall. 

Fry, William,«Ctucen’s CoU. 

Gage, Thomas William, Magdalen Coll. 
Godge, Sydney, Catharine Hall. 

Gerry, R«)bcrt Wade, Eininanuel Coll. 
Gib&on, Nicholas William, Trinity Coll. 
Gossip, John If. Pembroke Coll. 

Crea\es Henry A. C.C.C. 

Green, Daniel, Catharine Hall. 

Grubb, Edward, Trinity Coll. 

Guest, Edwin, Cains Coll. 

Gurney, Jobii II. Trinity Coll. * 

Hall, Thoiiia*! (i. Magdalen Coll. 
Hannam, Edward i*. St. Jolin's Coll. 
Hargrave, Jacob, St. John's Coll, 

Hell, G. Selby. St. Peter's Coll. 

Herring, Armine, C. V, C. 

Hill, Edmund, Iffiri^t Coll. 

Hill, Walter Henry, Emmanuel Coll. 
Hills, John, St.John's Ci»ll. 

Hogg, John, St. Peter's Coll. 

IIooIp, Frederick P. Trinity Coll. 

Hooper, William N. C. C. C. 

Hyde, W'llliani, St. Joint's Coll, 
image. John, Caitis C.'oll. 

Jereiiiie, James A. Trinity Coll. 

Jesson, Cornelius, St. John's ( oil. 

Jones, Jenkins, St, John’s Cyll. 

Jones, Thomas H. St. Peter's Coil, 
Kinsey, Matthew, Trinity Coll. 

Latten, William, St. John's Coll. 

I.nwson, Charles, St. John's Coll. 
Lawton, Edward C. Clare Hall. 

Layton, William Henry, Queen’s Coll. 
Lcndoii, Charles, Trinity Coll. 

Lloyd, Mauritius, Emmanuel Coll. 
LnblMM'k, John, Caius Coll. 

Lunan, John, Cains Coll. 

I.iitwidge, II. W. S. St.John’s Coll. 

Major, John Richard, Trinity Coll. 
Malkin, Frederick, Trinity CoU. 

Martin, Francis, Trinity Coll. 

Maxwell, John G. Caius Coll. 

Miller, John Dove, St. Joh(f 9 CoH. 
Montgomerie, G-S. M. Christ Coll. 
Montgomery, Robert, St Peter's Coll. 
Noplcton, William T. Sidney Sussex ColL 
North, Frederick, St. John's ColL 
Parry, John Doewra, St. I’eter’a ColL 
Paynter, Samuel* Trinity Coll. 


Pearson* Frederick B. Trinity ColL 
Peckett, Henry, Trinity Coll. 

Pickforda Francis, Queen's ColL 
Pigott, John Charles, Trinity Coll. 

Pixel, Henry, Clare Hall. 

Place, William Henry, Trinity ColL 
Remington, Thomas, Trinity ColL 
Rigg, Joseph, C. C. C. * 

Rising, Robert, Pembroke ColL 
Robinson, Isaac B. Trinity Coll. 
RoUnhon, Nicholas, Trinity Coll. 

Robson, Richard Swan, Catharine Hal). 
Rodmel, John, Trinity Coll. 

Ruddock, Richard P. St. John's Coll. 
Sandys, William Travis, Pembroke Coll. 
Scott, William Hughes, St. John’s Coll. 
Scratton, Thomas S. Christ ColL 
Scaly, William Grudott, St. John's CoU. 
Sendalc, Simon, Caius CoU, 

Scnklcr, Edmund John, Caius ColL 
Severne, Henry, Christ CoU. 

Sewell, Thomas, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Shillibeer, John, Jesus Coll. 

Sidney, Jacob, Catharine Hall. 

Smith, Charles A. J. St. John's Coll. 
Smith, Henry Joseph, Trinity Col). 
Smith, John Abel, Christ Cull. 

Slart, William, Trinity ColL 
Stebbing, Henry, St. John's Coll. 
Siimnor, James, Trinity Coll. 

Sutton. Hubert W. Clare Hall. 

S}mcs, Hichard, Jesus Coll. 

Taylor, Thomas, Catharine Hall. 

Tceson, John, Clare Hall. 

Tennant, Sanderson, Trinity ColL 
Thornton, William James, Trinity CoU. 
Truman, John, Catharine Hall. 

Turner, Joseph, C. C. C. 

Turner, William H. Pembroke ColL 
Valpy, Edward J.W. Emmanuel ColL 
Wade, (iarrod, Jcsiis ColL 
Wade, William Seroculd, St.John's ColL 
Wailes, George, Catharine Hall. 

Wardcil, Henry, Trinity ColL 
Waters, KiindleJ. Christ ColL 
-Wells, Gilford, Sidnev Sussex ColL 
Wcisby, William N. St. John’s ColL 
Whitehurst, Thomas B. St. Peter's CoU. 
W'hite, Francis, Trinity C'oll. 

Whiter, C. Walter, Clare Hall. 

Willey, Jocelyn, Trinity ColL 
Williams, Thomas, St. John’s ColL 
Wilinot, RobertD. St.John's ColL 
Wilson, Edward, Catharine HalL 
Wilson, Richard, St. John's ColL 
Wilton, Charles Peter, Sl John's CoU, 

\\ iiiboUi Thomas H. Pembroke Coll. 
Winning, William B. Trinity ColL 
Wood, Samuels. C. 0. C. 

Wood, William Page, Trinity ColL ^ 
Worsley, Charles C. Pembroke ColL 
Worslcy, John C. Pembroke ColL 
Yorke, Charles Isaac, Trinity ColL 
Young, Benjamin^ St. John's ColL 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1827. 

PRIOR COMB. 

Augtut 5. Coll* Tiin. 

12. Coll. Joh. 

19. Mr. Goodrich, Chr. 

20. Mr. Harris, Oath. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Heath, Clar. 

9. Mr. Cobb, Cu. 

10. Coll. Regal. 

23. Coll. Trin. 

30. CoU. Joh. 

Oct. 7. Mr. Hadwen, Chr. 

14. Mr. Gleadall, Caih. 

21. Mr. Gooch, C. C. 

28. COMMRM. Berefact. 
Nov. 4, Mr. Bolton, Cai. 

11. Coll. Regal. 

18. Coll. Trin. 

25. Coll. Joh. 

Dec. 2. Mr. Jefferson, X’et. 

9. Mr. Currie, Peinb. 

16. Mr. Willianison, Sid. 

23. Mr. Kelly, Coi. 

30. Coll. Regal. 


Nov. 1. Mr. liOdlngton,GlAr. 
Mr. Faake, Clar. 

4. Mr. King, sen. Regin. 
11. Mr. Graham, Regin. 
18. Mr. Carr, Regln. 

25. Mr. Atkinson, Regln. 
30. Mr. Gilly, Cath. 

Dec. 2. Mr. Abdy, Jes. 

9. Mr. Stevens, Jps. 

16. Mr. Sheepshanks, Jes. 
21. Mr. Case, Jes. 

23. Mr. Croft, Chr. 

25. Mr. Millett, Chr. 

26. Mr. Claike, Chr. 

27. Mr. Mirehonse, Chr. 

28. Mr. Wilkinson, luh. 
30. Mr. Bullen, Joh. 


tUsp, in Jur, Civ, Oppon, 

^ , r /Mr. Hustler, Jcs. 

Mr. C larkson, Jes.. ^ scymour, Pemb. 

R^sp. in Medic, Oppon, 

vr CL r* • / Mr. Bond, C. C. 

Mr. Shaw, Cai. , . Morton, Trin. 


Retp, in Tiieolog, Oppon. 

£ 5fr. D'Arblay, Clir. 
Mr. R.Sniith, Trin. ? Mr. Hutchins, Pcnib. 

C Mr. Macdowall, C. C. 
e Mr. Burroiighcs, Em. 
Mr.PettiwBrdjTrin ? Coll. RegaL 

i Coll. Trin. 

I Coll. Joh. 

Mr.Femberton.Pet. ? Mr. llallewell, Chr. 

C Mr. Venn, Regin. 


poster, comb. 

Aug. 5. Mr. Stednian, Trin. 

. 12. Mr. Harnfhb 

19. Mr. Procte'i', Cath. 

^4. Mr. Symonds, Joh. 

20. Mr. Manley, Regal. 

Sept. 2. Mr. T. Thorpe, Emm. 

9. Mr. Seymour, Emm. 

10. Mr. A. M. Campbell, Joh. 

21. Mr. Ellis, sen. Trin. 

23. Mr. Taccy, Regin. 

29. Mr. C. D. Brereton, Regin. 
Mr. Lyall, Trin. 

30. Mr. H. Hatch, RegaL 
Oct. 7. Mr. PoCe, Regal. 

14. Mr. Blake, R^al. 

18. Fest. .S. Luc. Mr. Darby, CaL 
21. Mr. Wodsworth, Pemb. 

20. Mr. Mirehouse, Clar. 


The following persons have been elected 
Preachers each for the month to which his 
name is affixed:— 

October , . Mr. Graham, Christ's. 

Novetnher , Mr. Waltsii St. John's. 

.December . Professor Lee, Queen's. 

January. . Mr.H.V. Elliott, Trinity. 

February . Mr. Lonsdale, King's. 

March . . Mr. Blunt, St. John'#. 

/Ipril . . . Mr. Rose, Trinity. 

May . . . Mr. Le Bas, Trinity. 

Rev. Gilbert Gilbert, M. A. ofWadham 
Coll. Oxford, has beenedmittcdadeandeei; 
and Benjamin Young, of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, is incorporated B. A. of this Uni¬ 
versity. 

Lamplugh Brougham Dykes, B. A. of 
St. Peter’s College, is elected a Founda¬ 
tion Fellow of that society. 

John Hogg, M. A. c J St. Peter’s College, 
it. elected a Bye Fellow of that society. 

Died at his brother's houM in Fortland- 
place, I>ondon, George Leycester, Esq. 
M. A. Fellow of King's CoUege, In thia 
University. 

Wc understand Dr. Wordsworth, Master 
of Trinity CoUege, will succeed the Btibt^ 
of Lincoln as Regius Professor of Divinity 
without oppofritioD. 


s 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vffi request all Communications in future may be addressed to Messijb Rivingtons, 
Sl PruFs Church Yard. - 

fife are compelled to postpone an article on the Unitarian Marriage Bill, and several 
other articles.—-We have received ** Ltiicus,” and ‘^Christian Layman."—We are 
.paniciUajrly obliged by the Communication fiom Peterborough. 
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BJiVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

t 

Ak i*. I.— The IlistoTij of the Inquisition of Spahii from the time of its 
establishment to the reign of Ferdinand VIF abridged and irans^ 
latcdfrom the original works of D, Jean Antoine Llorente^ formerly 
Secretary of the Inquisition, London: Whittaker. 

Pope Innocent III. is said to have achieved the two most signal 
triumphs over sense and Humanity—the establishment of transubstan- 
tiation and the origin of tlic Inquisition. Wliile the first insisted on a 
corporeal presence in the Eucharist, the other was levelled against 
a sect whose chief imputed heresy was the corporeal existence of the 
Deity. Of t#o nicely-poised absurdities, each at the ex#emity, it 
was Iieresy to believe the one, or not to believe the other. The In¬ 
quisition was launched at the beginning of the 13th century, and its 
object was to extirpate the heresies of the Albigenses in the south of 
France- a sect whose name was derived from Albi, in Languedoc, 
and whose doctrines and origin, towards the end of the 7th century, 
muy he still dimly traced, by the immortalizing light* of persecution, 
through Venice, Bulgaria, Thrace, Puntus, Armenia, and Cappadocia, 
to Samosnta near Antioch. 'I'lic mild and pious proceedings of the 
Inquisition were paradoxically intended to outroot the belief in an 
‘ evil firinciplc '—another of the im/iiitcd heresies of the Albigenses. 
However, the inhabitants of Languedoc, preferring to speculate (if they 
did speculate) on the remote origin of evii, to admitting it presently 
among them, resisted the inquisitors, and retained their opinions. But 
Innocent III. well knew that what a limited persecution only strengthens 
and inflames, may be outrooted by extermination:—he c^Id distin¬ 
guish between the incflicacy of restraint and the omnipot^ce of an¬ 
nihilation : while philosophers and historians have taunted tyrants and 
priests with the impo^nce of executions and the majesty of opinion, 
the world has unhappily furnished more examples than one of the utter 
abdiition of a creed by the mere argument of brutal, unlimited force* 
The repeated crusades against the Albigenses, immediately after the 
institution of the Inquisition, are the most terrible examples of sue- 
VOL. IX. NO. IX. 3 z 
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cessful persecution on record. No age, no country, no sect, ever sunk 
and expired beneath such unsparing chastisement, such complete and 
consummate cruelty. While Christians and Pagans could sometimes 
interchange courtesies in the Holy Land, and think of mercy in their 
massacres, apd chivalry in their combats, the assumed head of the 
religion of peace, at home, in all the security of overpowering multi¬ 
tudes, was crushing the hydra-heads of what he was pleased to call 
heresy, and, with classical precaution, was cauterizing the roots. At 
Chasseneuil, in the commencement of the crusade, a terrible sample of 
the mercies of orthodoxy was given in the deliberate burning of all 
the inhabitants. At another time, 400 fugitives from CarcKssonc shared 
die same fate; and batches of miserable peasants were slaughtered or 
burnt on all occasions for the edification of Europe. At length, when 
even bigotry was at fault for prey; when year had rolled over year 
with scarce the shadow of resistance, or the whisper of heresy; when 
the territories and dignities of the Counts of Toulouse and Beziers, 
and Carcassone had fallen to the De Montfoi ts, and the Dukedom of 
Narbonne had compensated the pious energies of a priest,—the objects 
of the crusade were finished. Once more the Inquisition resumed its 
silent reign; and though even Gibbon* has recorded, almost with 


approbation, that of a list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages 
of Limb^ch’s history, only fifteen men and four women were delivered 


to the secular arm, one is less surprised at the scarceness of the 
victims, than the industry in finding so many sinners, where fire and 
the sword, for forty years, had stripped the land of heresy and in¬ 
habitants together. Whoever had energy or intellect to frame an idea 
of faith for himself, was soon a heretic; and from those who had 


neither the wit nor the courage to think for themselves, the Inquisitors 
had no difficulty in extracting a confession of heresy by ensnaring 
questions. For example:—“ Does the consecrated host contain the 
whole body of Christ ?” “ Yes.” (And to deny that any part was 
contained would be an heretical Uenial of transubstantiation; and to 
affirm that only a particular part of the body was -contained in the 
host, would lead to an inextricable dilemma.) “ Then you believe, if 
four priests in one church consecrate each of them a host, each con¬ 
tains the body of Christ?" “ I do." “ You think, then, there are 
four Gods ?” To which the terrified respondent had no answer.f 

The Inquisition had obtained some footing in Spain from the year 
123«; but the year 1481, when it was remodelled and formally 

* Decline and Fall, ch. 54. ^ 

f Fide Letter from the Consuls of Narbonne to the Consuls of Nismes, cit^ in 
Sismondi's History of the Crusades against the Albigenses. London: 1826. p. 255. 
Transubstantiation was always a trying topic to the Albigenses and Vaudois. ” If the 
body of Christ,” said they, “ was as large as our mountains, it mu$t have been destroyed 
by the nnmber of those whom they pretend to have eaten of it” ib. p, 7, 
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established by Ferdinand and Isabella^ may be regarded as the real 
date of the ‘‘ Spanish Inquisition.*' To this branch of the Inquisition, 
the work which appears at the head of this article is chiefly confined; 
and to this we shall limit our own observations. We will first say a 
word or two of the work itself, and then give some extracts and notices 
of the contents, that the reader may form a notion of the history, juris¬ 
diction, and modes of proceeding of this singular tribunal. 

The author shall give our readers his own history. 

Being myself the secretary of the Inquisition at Madrid, during the years 
1789, 1790, and 1791, I have the firmest confidence in my being able to give 
to the world § true code of the secret laws by which the interior of the Inqui¬ 
sition was governed—of those laws which were veiled by mystery from all 
mankind, excepting those men to whom the knowledge of their political import 
was exclusively reserved. A firm conviction, from knowing the deep objects 
of this tribunal, that it was vicious in its principle, in its constitution, and in its 
laws, notwithstanding all that has been said in its support, induced me to avail 
myself of the advantage my situation afforded me, and to collect every docu¬ 
ment 1 could procure relative to its history. My perseverance has been crowned 
with success far beyond my hopes; for^ in addition to an abundance of materials, 
obtained with labour and expense, consisting of unpublished manuscripts and 
papers, mentioned in the inventories of deceased inquisitors, and other officers 
of the institution, in 1809, 1810, and 1811, when the Inquisition in Spain was 
suppressed, all the archives were placed at my disposal; and from 1809 to 1812 
1 collected every thing that appeared to me to be of consequence in the regis¬ 
ters of the council T)f the Inquisition, and in the provincial tribunals, for the 
purpose of compiling this history.—Preface, p. xiii. 

A secret enemy of the establishment, with full access to all its 
mysteries, collecting its rules of guilt and records of iniquity,—before 
its abolition,—we may be sure has stretched his accusations to the 
utmost. The bitterness of a renegade is proverbial. When Ter- 
tullian became a Montanist, he cast an imputation on his late brethren, 
unfit to be repeated here, and refuted by himself. But far more prob¬ 
ing, because less suspicious, are tlie voluntary confessions of an accom¬ 
plice when the junto is dissolved. Assuming then that we have the 
full accusation before us, we will venture to say, that not the most 
elaborate defence of the InquisiticAi has done so much to palliate its 
crimes as this studied exposition of its maximum guilt. Burnings we 
have in abundance,—cast up, multiplied, and submitted to the most 
slashing arithmetic : the names of the victims, the amount of the spec¬ 
tators, and the number of the princes and princesses present; all these 
are recorded: — but the horrors of darkness, the 'midnight shrieks, 
the viewless voices, the veiled accusers, the wheel, the screws, the 
thousand instruments of anguish and terror, the secret blood and 
private revenge, thq,*subterranean jurisdiction, the fetid and dripping 
dungeon and its pale tenant, the echoing footsteps of the familiars, the 
repetitioif of his trial, the creaking hinges, the flickering torches, the 
endless passages, the gloomy tribunal and sable hangings, the cowled 
brows of the judges, the question^ the sweat, the cries and fainting, 
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and the recommission to Iiis vault,—all these, and the thousand harrow¬ 
ing images that crowd into the very name of the Inquisition, are m 
vain to be looked for in the pages of M. Llorente. Either the Inqui¬ 
sition lias been grossly and childishly disfigured, or M. Llorente has 
injudiciously, or of necessity, omitted a detail of those individual anec¬ 
dotes which pick out and define the true spirit of the laws and their 
cfifects, more than ten thousand repetitions of names and dates.* 

M. Llorente’s work is just such a history as one would write of 
Oxford, who had access to the statutes of each college, and the lists of 
the masters, fellows, and students, from the foundation hitherto. We 
will allow M. Llorente the full value of his endless datesf‘ places, and 
names, but we cannot forgive the remarkable dearth of facts, which 
have either existed, or many of his imputations and insinuations are 
unjust. 

We opened the book in full recollection of Messrs. Radcliffo and 
Schedoni, and the pruriency of our expectation was excited by the 
following sketch, tacked to die preface, apropos to nothing, to prepare 
our appetite, like a Scotch relish. 

One of the prisoners had been condemned, and was to have suffered on the 
following day. llis punishment was to be death by pendulum. The method 
of thus destroying the victim is as follows; — the condemned is fastened in a 
groove, upon a table, on his back; suspended above him is a pendulum, the 
edge of which is sharp, and it is so constructed as to become longer with every 
movement. The wretch sees this implement of destruction swinging to and 
fro above him, and every moment the keen edge approaching nearer and 
nearer: at Icngili it cuts the skin of his nose, and gradually cuts on, until life 
is extinct. * » • let it be remembered, was a punishment of the seciet 
tribunal, a. d. 1820!!!—P.xx. 

We entirely disbelieve all this; and our disbelief is founded upon 
the whole spirit of the proceedings of the Inquisition, gathered from 
the author’s own pages, to which we can safely refer our readers for 
a refutation of this story, if they are not satisfied with the slight sketch 
which we shall give ourselves. ly fact, as torture has long been con¬ 
sidered obsolete and abolished, (p. 64.) and private capiUil jiunish- 
ment unpermitted and unpractised, (passim,) wc can only look on this 
passage as a bait to catch readers.f 

M. Llorente has told us, that above 30,000 persons have perished in 

* The only chapter of much anecdote or personal interest is, a long arcotmt of the 
death of Don Carlos, son of Philip II. (p. 377.) which has been as famous and interesting 
a problem to the reaih-rs of Spanish history as the dcatli of Da.nley in Scotland. It is 
well worth reading, liut totally iincoiinortrj with our suhjcl)^ 4lt is fabricated of dif- 
ierent materials from tho rest of the book, which have long been public; and has no 
more to do with the Inqiusltiou than the death of Crispus has. 

f Don Ferdinand Valdes, in the rcipn of Philip 11., when the Inquisition was pam¬ 
pered almost to poliiical onini|)otcnce, has lieen stigmatized as the beau ideal of an 
jnqidsitor-general.. Yet vid. articles 48, 40, 50, 53, 54, 55, of hb code, (pp. 242—4.) 
on the subject of torture. It has been much exaggerated, and at that ^y, throughout 
almost the whole of Europe, it was not confined to the Inqiibition. 
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the flames of the Inquisition since its establishment* To ascertain 
this, he- has actually taken a few determinate accounts at different 
places, and multiplying by the time for which he has no account^ and 
by the number of other cities whose victims are unrecorded, he com¬ 
placently presents us with the arithmetical product, as an authentic list 
of the sufferers. This will remind our readers of Gibbon's short cut 
at the number of martyrs. He supposed Palestine to be one-sixteenth 
of the dominions of Galerius and Maximin, which, on the recorded 
fact that ninety-two Christians had been there martyred in a given *time, 
would give 10x^2, about 1500 martyrs for the eastern empire; and 
allowing tSe same computation for tlie west, the total will amount to 
somewhat less than ^000 persons. This he called ** a very important 
and probable conclusion !'* (Cfa. xvi. in fine.) The propositions of 
Gibbon and M. Llorcnte arc precisely analogous. Gibbon’s problem 
is, ** Given the number of square acres, required the number of mar¬ 
tyrs while M. Llorente has, “ From the number of victims in one 
place, and in one year, to find the number in 10 places and 100 years 
and, with the childish application of his double rule of three, he has 
filled several pages at the end of his book,—and vid. p. 519. 

We know, therefore, exactly what we knew before, and quite enough, 
that abundance* of persons were burnt by the Inquisition ; but we 
can safely assure our readers, that M. L1orente*s .30,000 is too wild 
even to be called a guess. 

The style of the work, which is an abridgment as well as a trans¬ 
lation, is more free than one might expect. Put it wears many marks 
of the carelessness wiili which it has been committed to the press :— 
and we can scarce pardon a learned translator, for talking of Ignatius 
Loyola as “on illwnhiair twice in tlic same page, (p. ^71), and 
applying the same ungrammatical epithet to Francis Garcia in 
the 510th. 

lie who opens M. Llorente’s volume for his entertainment^ will only 
succeed by that skilful instinct which enables literary alchymists to 
separate, at a glance, the objects of their own appetites from the mixed 
mass before them ; but all persons will find in it an authentic frame* 
work of names, laws, and dates, the interstices of which he may fill 
up from other sources, with facts and anecdotes, without which the 
contemplation of their causes is as dull and uliinstructive as the 
consideration of possible forces without their effects. With this 
acknowledgment, we take our leave of M. Llorcnte. 

After the conquciJ of Grenada, and after a conscientious struggle 
by Queen Isabella, which does honour to her memory, the Inquisition 
was reinotlclled and re-established, to prevent a relapse of the Moorish 
and Jewish convertsthe world has never witnessed so cruel an insult 
to the human understanding as this settled and systematic attempt to 
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compel the conviction of thousands, by goading them to perjury. The 
fainting orthodoxy of these poor wretches was propped on all sides 
by threats and chastisement. He who panted in his path was per¬ 
suaded to advance by the confiscation of his property, and he who 
recoiled from the steepness of his new faith, fell back upon the lance 
of some gentle inquisitor, who thrust him into heaven without the 
merit of desiring it. 

The real and clear object of the Inquisition was the confiscation of 
Jewish wealth. These wretched and unpitied outcasts in vain promised 
to live peaceably, to retire to their compelled habitations before night, 
to renounce all professions which were reserved for Christians, and to 
supply Ferdinand with 30,000 pieces of silver in the war against Grenada. 
Ferdinand and Isabella wavered; but Torqiiemada, tlie first inquisitor- 
general, appeared before them with a crucifix in his hand, holding it 
to them with these words :—“ Judas sold bis Master for thirty pieces 
of silver: your highnesses are about to do the same for 30,000: 
behold him, take him, and hasten to sell him.”^ (p. 54.) These words 
sealed the fate of the Jews; and Mariana says it cost Spain 800,000 
subjects. They were permitted to carry with them all their effects, 
except gold and silver; so that Andrew Bernaldez (a contemporary 
historian) in his History of the Catholic Kings, says, •that he saw the 
Jews give a house for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quantity of 
cloth or linen. 

The strength of the Inquisition was rapidly matured. If a papal 
bull interfered with its jurisdiction, the inquisitors refused to obey it, 
alleging that it was repugnant to the laws of Spain: if the ordinances 
of the king were inconvenient, they pleaded the obligations of the papal 
bulls and the terrors of excommunication. (Pref. p. xvii.) They eluded 
the control, and appealed to the protection both of Spain and Rome, 
by dexterously submitting to the authority of both and neither. 

It was easy to extend the surveillance of the Inquisition to any crime, 
spiritual or civil. Though bigamy,^blasphemy, and usury were punish¬ 
able by the magistrate, the inquisitors drew them to thei.' own tribunal, 
that they might inquire if their crimes had been committed from the 
natural depravity of man, or from a notion of their harmlessness—t. e, 
from heretical errors, their own peculiar province* (Pp. 21, 88.) 
Philip the Second, who wu enamoured of the office, extended its 
jurisdiction to the excise, and subjected the exporters of horses to the 
penalties of heresy. As early as the reign of Alphonso XT. in the 
14th century, the exportation of Spanish horseft into France was a 
capital crime, but it is unknown for what reasons. But when the civil 
wars broke out between Catholics and Protestants in France, Philip 
the l^orid could easily pretend that those who furnished horses, arms, 
or ammunition to the Protestants, were favourers of heresy, and heretics 
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themselves. These privileges of excisemen were afterwards lost by 
an attempt to subject the smuggling of saltpetre, sulphur and gun* 
powder to the same tribunal of orthodoxy. (Pref. xviii. pp. 271-3.) 

The Holy Office was at first founded upon zeal and devotion. Its 
members were usually monks, and bound to poverty b^ a vow. But 
when the inquisitors began to make their progresses with Recorders, 
Alguazils, and an armed force, their expenses were thrown by the 
Pope on the several bishops in whose provinces they were disin¬ 
terestedly labouring to extirpate heresy. The encroachment \ipon 
their authority, and this new liability of their revenues, kindled little 
zeal in thece prelates in behalf of their spiritual assistants; and the 
records of the Inquisition are full of their differences. The fines and 
confiscations of heretics became a new fund; but even this, when the 
royal gifts, and the share of the accusers were deducted, was inadequate 
to the expenditure or claims of the Holy Office. To remedy this, a 
prebend in each cathedral in Spain was attached to the Inquisition in 
1501 ; and in 1574, after much opposition, the revenues of a canonship 
in each metropolitan church, cathedral, and college in the kingdom, 
were added to the holy fund. (Vid. pp. 24, 48, 197-8.) 

No part of the inquisitorial code was more minutely defined than 
that wliich related to the confiscation of heretical property. In the 
same way as the property in the goods of an English bankrupt is 
vested in his assignees by a relation backward to the act of bankruptcy, 
the goods of a heretic were vested, by confiscation, in the Holy Office, 
not from the period of accusation or conviction, but from the first 
moment of his life in which he fell into heresy—a point of time which 
the tenth article of the code of Torquemada enjoins the inquisitors 
accurately to ascertain. (P. 40—47.) 

When an information of heresy was received, the nature of the 
crime imputed, and the persons supposed to be cognizant of were 
named by the informer. Their evidence was reduced to writing, read 
over twice to them, and confirmed.* If this “ preliminary instruction'^ 
amounts to a primi facie heresy, a circular is sent to all the provinces to 
know if any other accusation is registered against the same person. This 
is called “ the review of the registers." The accusations are then pro* 
pounded in distinct forms to the qualifiers,” who are generally 
scholastic monks, to ascertain if the facts or words imputed, amount 
to heresy. If they inscribe the theological censure" at the bottom 
of the page, the accused person is removed to the secret prisons of the 
office. In justice lo an establishment, whose real evils need neither 
exaggeration nor calumny, our Author shall describe these prisons 
himself:— 

These prisons are not, as they have been represented, damp, dirty, and un¬ 
healthy; they are vaulted chambers, well lights^ not damp, and large enough 
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for a person to take some exercise in. Some authors have stated^ that the 
prisoners were chained; these means are only employed on extraordinary 
occasions, and to prevent them from destroying themselves.—P. 62 . 

The prisoner, on the three following days, had three audiences of 
monition, in which he was exhorted to confess all that his conscience 
could suggest *to him, but without communicating to him the charges 
brought against him. After this, the procurator-fiscal draws up his 
formal accusation ; disposing lits charges, like a declaration at \Yest- 
minsber, into so many distinct counts, in order to meet the varying 
evidence of the witnesses: so that the charges, which arc in fact only 
the substance of one act of heresy, are put into the fornj.of several 
accusations ;—a mode of proceeding suHiciently convenient, where all 
parties understand the object, but whicli embarrassed and confounded 
the unconscious heretic by the .apparent multitude of his imputed ini¬ 
quities. The fiscal terminates the requisition by demanding that the 
question shall be applied to the prisoner. ('I'liis demand was always 
made pro forma, —but the use of torture has been long obsolete. We 
shall say something of it, when we have finished this sketch of pro¬ 
ceedings.) What the prisoner confessed under the torture, he was 
required to confirm next day; which he seldom refused to do, because 
his apparent insincerity would subject him to a repetition of bis pain. 
He is brought to the audience cliaiiiber, and his accusation read: if 
he wishes to defend himself, he is permitted to choose a lawyer, who 
is furnished with the deposition of the witnesses, the censure of the 
qualifiers, and the demand of the fiscal for the examination, and the 
accusation and tlie replies of the accused. 

The prisoner challenges the unknown witnesses by naming those 
he considers his enemies, giving his reasons and writing their names 
on the margin of that article which he deems they arc the authors of. 
If he ifi fortunate enough to fix on the right persons, and it can be 
proved that they are the declared enemies of the prisoner, those 
articles are passed over, unless thc«niorality of those witnesses can be 
strongly attested—or other reasons induce the inquisit ;rs to make an 
exception from the general rule. 

The depositions of the witnesses, and the replies or explanations of 
the prisoner, are then submitted to the “ qualifiers,*' who arc to decide 
whetlicr the witnesses have established the case which in the preliminary 
instruction had received the theological censure, whether the replies of 
the accused have explained the imputation, or proved him a ** formal 
heretic.’* t 

In some cases appeals w'crc allowed to Rome, or the Supreme 
Council. If there were no appeal, and the prisoner was condemned, 
he vvas conducted to the Auto-da-fi, there to be reconciled, or 
related ;~^iheX is, to be burnt by the justice of the king,—according 
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to the degree of his guilt. The Auto-da-ft, (anglic^, an act of faith) 
consisted properly in the ceremony of absolving, condemning to 
penance or, otherwise chastising convicted heretics, and in reading to 
the multitude a sermon upon the subject; it by no means included 
that idea of a necessary burning of victims which people sometimes 
attach to the name. 

'I'he prisoners were brought out to the auto-da-ffe, accoutred in the 
San-hcnito. The real etymology of this word is saco bendito, from the 
sacrcdness attached to the garb of penitence. It was a species of 
scapulary, distinguished from those of the monks, by reaching only to 
the knees, ilt seems formerly to have been made of a brown stuff 
with yellow crosses, and afterwards of yellow stiift' with red crosses, 
(pp. 28, 70.) One may judge of the terrible fanaticism of the times 
when these crosses were first used, by observing that they were given 
by St. Dominic and the other inquisitors to reconciled heretics, as a 
protection against the zealous Ciitholics, who were in the habit of 
massacring all known h«retics, armed or unarmed, wherever they met 
them. (p. 30.) The Crusaders in Palestine wore the cross upon the 
shoulder; those in I,angucdoc upon the breast. (Sismondi.) The 
victiiqp of the Inquisition were distinguished from these, by two crosses; 
and as a farther distinction, Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros, in 1514, 
substituted the cross of iT't. Andrew for the common one.* 

The dresses varied with the crime and the intended punishment. 
He who was “ slightly suspected," wore the yellow scapulary without 
the cross. If he w.-is “ violently suspected" .and abjured, he wore half 
the cross; if he was a ** formal heretic ho wore it entire. 

For those condemned to death, there were also three costumes. 
7'hey wlio had repented before sentence, wore the crosses and scapulwy 
and the Carosa, a conical cap, of the same stuff, and decorated with 
similar cro.sses. They who had repented after sentence, wore also the 
Caroza and San-benito, but on the lower part of the latter a bust was 
painted in the midst of a lire, the flames of which were reversed, to 
shew that the culprit was not to be burnt till he was strangled. Lastly, 
the upright flames on the cap and scapulary of tlie impenitent, and the 
grotesque figures of devils, was the grand climax of typical decoration. 

(Ch. 9. passim.) 

If the heretic escaped, or died undetected, he was burnt in effigy. 
The effigy was usually an unformed mass surmounted by a head; but 
when Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, preacher to Ciiarles the Fifth, 
was burnt by proxj^'after his death, his effigy was framed with 


• The 'San bonitos,' after the execution, or term of penance, or naturn! .leeease ^ 
*u to circuuistaiiLWi were suspended in their parish churches, with 

trs srfes Sw.» wto,. vid. crf. vuto. 

Ch. 22. Art. ai. 
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extended arms, to imitate his attitude in the pulpit, after which his 
bones were burnt with the ordinary effigy, (p. 22;3.) . 

The heretic who repented at the stake—nay, if, when the cords 
that bound him were burnt, he could dart to the top of the scaffold 
and confess, he received absolution, and was strangled before he was 
burnt; an exquisitely inquisitorial indulgence! which robbed a man» 
by the unutterable terror of immediate anguish, of his chief merit and 
only hope, the sincerity of his faith and the constancy of his convic- 
tion":—“lorsq’on va pour ainsi dire,” as Montesquieu would say, 
“noyer des malheureux sur la planchc m^me, sur laquelle ils s’^toient 
sauves.” (Gr- ct dec. ch. 14.) ^ 

Of the principle of torture it is difficult to speak with temper. 
Where guilt was certain it was useless to apply the question. Torture 
took for granted the uncertainty of crime—so there was always an 
even chance that innocence was racked. Hut since the logic of so 
many ages and so many nations has missed this dilemma, and regarded 
the wheel as the faithfullcst of examiners, it is unfair to brand the 
Inquisitors with the exclusive proprietorship of that cruel and con¬ 
summate absurdity. The torture adopted by the Inquisition in 
its first ages (for it was soon in practice obsolete) will be ^best 
understood by giving an extract from a proces verbal of an execution, 
A. D. 1527. 

The said licentiate, Moriz, immedinlely caused him to be conducted to the 
chamber of torture, where, being stripped to his sliirt, Salas was put by the 
shoulders into the “cArrfl/e/,’** where the executioner, Pedro Porras, fastened 
him by the arms and legs with cords of hemp, of which he made eleven turns 
round each limb. Salas, during the time that the said l^edro was tying him thus, 
was warned to speak the truth several times, to whicli he always replied, that 
he had never said what he was accused of. lie recited the creed, ** Quicunque 
vult,'* and several times gave thanks to God and our Lady. And the said Salas 
being still tied as before mentioned, a fine wet cloth was put over his face, and 
about a pint of water was poured ii.to Ins mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
vessel with a hole at the bottom, and containing about two quarts: nevertheless, 
Salas still persisted in denying the accusation. Then Pedro de Porras tightened 
the cords on the right leg, and poured a second measure of water on the face; 
the cords were tightened a second time on the same leg, hi t Juan dc Salas still 
persisted in denying that he had ever said any tiling of the kind 
Then the licentiate, Moriz, having declared that the toiture was begun, but not 
finished, commanded that it should cease. The accused was withdrawn from 
the chevalct, at which execution, I, Henry Paz, was present from the beginning 
to the end.—Henry Paz, Notary.—P. 121. 


* Thf* chtvalet formed like a groove, large enough to hold the body of a man, 
without a bottom, but a stick crossei it, over which the body falls in such a position, that 
the feet are much hUrher than the head; consequently a violent and painful respiration 
ensues, with intolerable pains in the sides, the arms, and Kgs. • * • • The mouth, 
during the torture, is in the most unfavourable position for fexpiration, so much so, that 
a person would die if he remained several hours in it: a piece of fine wet linen is intro¬ 
duced into the throat, on which the water from the vessel is poured so slowly, that it 
requires an hour to consume a pint, although it descends without intermission. In this 
state, the patient finds it impossible to breatlie, as the water enters the nostrils at the same 
fime, and the rupture of a blood-vessel iu the lungs is often the result" (Pp. 122-3.) 
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* Exitus ergo quis est?' the charges were declared, not proved—but 
to expiate the suspicion he had incurred, Salas was condemned to a 
public penance in his shirt, and a fine of ten ducats of gold. His 
father paid the fine, and Salas performed his auto»da-f^; but that 
afiair and some others caused the supreme council to publish a decree 
in 1558, forbidding torture without an order from the council, (p. 123.) 

“ It was under Philip the Second that the Inquisition committed the 
greatest cruelties.”* (p. 253.) The 22d chapter gives the code of 
Valdez, his Inquisitor general; and our readers will find in that 
manual of Inquisitors, a variety of humane regulations, and worthy 
of a holier object. As this code has been followed to this day, we 
much wish our limits would permit us to exceed the scanty extracts 
we are enabled to make. 

The inquisitors shall avoid interrupting the accused while he is speaking, and 
shall allow him to express himself freely while the recorder writes down his 
declarations. They shall ask all necessary questions, but shall avoid fatiguing him 
by examining him on subjects not relating to the trial, unless he gives occasion 
for it by his replies. (Art. 15.)p The inquisitors shall hasten, as much as pos¬ 
sible, the publication of the depositions, to spare the accused the anxiety of 
a long delay. (31.) If a prisoner liad already been guilty of ill-faith in 

his own case, it was lawful to put him to the qimtion * in caput alieuum,’ 
t. e, as a witness against another person; but in his own cause, ^ in caput 
proprium,’ it was necessary to deliver him to the secular judge. (45.) When 
what was called a semi-proof already existed against the prisoner, the torture 
was permitted under certain regulations. This measure (the code says) is 
thought to be daiigoroiis and not certain, because its effects depend upon the 
physic.il strength of the subject. • • • After it has been decided he shall not 
be examined on any particular fact, he shall be allowed to say what he pleases. 
Experience has shown, that if he is questioned on any subject, when pain has 
reduced him to the last extremity, he will say any thing that is required of him. 
(4R, 49.) If the .accused challenged an inquisitor, he was forbidden to in¬ 

terfere any farther in the trial. (5'2.) If the accused resist the torture, the 
judges shall deliberate on the nature, form, and quality of the torture which he 
has siiffored, on the degree of intensity with which it was inflicted, on the age, 
strength, health, and vigour of the p.itient; they shall compare all these circum¬ 
stances with the number, the seriou.sness of the indications which lead to the 
supposition of his guilt, and they shall dtcide if he is already cleared by what 
he lias suffered. * * * The judges, notary, and the executioners shall be present 
at the torture; when it is over, the inquisitors shall cause an individual who 
has been wounded to be properly attended. (54, 55.) When the inqui¬ 
sitors release an accused person from the secret prisons, they shall ask him if 
the gaoler treated him and the other prisoners well or ill. (58.) If a pri¬ 

soner died pending the trial, his friends and children were permitted to clear 
his memory. (50.) If a deceased person is pronounced free from prose¬ 

cution, the judgment shall be formally published. (62.) If the inquisitors 
condemn the accused to corporeal punishment, such as whipping or the galleys, 
they shall not say that it may be commuted for pecuniary penalties ; for this 
measure would be an ewortion, and an infringement of the respect due to the 
tribunal. (65.) If a prisoner falls sick, the inquisitors must carefully pro¬ 
vide him with every assistance, (ri.) An account shall be given by the 


* In confirmation of this we may refer our readers to the article ' Spain,' in the 
Quarterly Review for September, 1823, vrhich is ascribed to the Rev. Blanco White. 
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gaoler of the common atid daily nourishment of each prisoner, according to 
the price of the eatables; if there is in the prison a person of quality, or who 
is rich and has several domestics, he shall be supplied with the quantity of food 
which he requires, but only on condition that the remnants be distributed to 
the poor, and not given to the gaoler. (75.) If the prisoner has a wife or 
children, and they require to be maintained from his sequestered properly, a 
certain sum for each day shall be allowed them, proportioned to their number, 
quality, and the state of their health. (76.) 

We merely give these extracts to show our readers that the Inqui- 
sitidn, vile and absurd as it was, did not proceed with the indecent 
scorn of humanity and common sense that some people imagine. 

It is ludicrous to observe the contemptible and incredible subjects 
to which these grave codes were applied, and the stratagems of the 
opposite parties. After some doubt, the works of Seneca, Plato, of 
Lucian, and other ancient heretics, were permitted to be read, (p. 105); 
but while the inquisitors were hovering and bustling on the frontiers 
to prevent tlie importation of newer iniquities, the infidels smuggled 
across the Pyrenees, in casks of Champagne and Burgundy, plentiful 
supplies of Lutheran divinity, which began to be relished in proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining it. (p. 109.) 

The industry and indignation of the Inquisition was specially levelled 
at all practitioners in geomancy, hydromancy, aeromancy, j)yromancy, 
onomancy, necromancy, and sorcerers by beans, dice or wheat, signs, 
circles, characters or stars ;—against inspectors of nails and readers 
of palms;—against those who preserved the devil in a ring, looked on 
him in a mirror, or bottled him in a phial. The sorceresses of the 
Valley of Bastan, in Navarre, confessed their attributes at Logrono, 
and suffered an auto-da-fi in IfilO. Their story is much celebrated. 

Happy for Spain, had the Inquisition confined itself to themes 
like these! With an extended coast, a happy climate, and a fruitful 
land, to what owes Spain her weakness and degradation, but the 
viciousness of her system ? And who sees not the very soul of the 
Spanish system embodied and enshrined in the Inquisition ? Can rcli- 
gion be pure, or intellect progressive, where inqui'y is heresy and 
genius contraband ? Envy, avarice, all the evil passions of public life 
and the ten-fold bitterer hostility of family hatred, have found a prop 
and an ally in the Inquisition. The denunciation of heresy hung over 
the head of the most pious and discreet. Candour and confidence 
were banished. No man could trust bis servant, his friend, or his 
child. If he unbent himself at home, the mirth of his table might be 
twisted into blasphemy ; if he fled to rctiremef^t, the omnipresence of 
the holy office followed him—even in the deepest solitude, 

There Atood a hill not far, whoM griily top 
Belch'd fire and roUinj^ smoke. 

In 1815, the Inquisition was abolished. In 1814 it was re-csta- 
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blished; and the ignorance and weakness, and infamy of Spain seem 
doomed to be coeval with it. But a year of freedom has not been 
lost. The blindest may see a new spirit abroad, before which the 
strength of bigotry and the powers of secrecy are impotent. Spain 
owes the Inquisition, a deep retribution, and when the day shall come, 
no man can calculate the measure of revenge she will exact. Hu¬ 
manity will scarce regret to see that system of iniquity perishing in 
the fulness of retaliation ; * sanguine feedantam, quos ipse sacraverat, 

t • 

ignes. 

II._ Sermons on the principal Festivals of the Christian Church; 

to which are added, three Sermons on Good Friday. By the 
Rev. J. Bird Sumner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of 
Maplcdurham, Oxon. London: Hatchard, 1827. 

We are not of the number of those “ censores castigatoresque mino- 
rum," who look with dissatisfaction, or contempt, upon the multitude 
of religious productions continually issuing from a press so prolific, 
that it would seem to be labouring to make up for the many lost cen¬ 
turies which elapsed before it was called into action. Venerating as 
we do heartily and profoundly the old masters of our theology, for the 
extent of their learning, for the power of their eloquence, for the gran¬ 
deur at once and soberness of their conceptions, and, above all, for 
the unaffected spirit of piety which pervades their writings; acknow¬ 
ledging to the full the deep debt of gratitude, which the cause of reli¬ 
gion in general, and every theological student in particular, owes to 
them; we yet have no scruple in pronouncing them inadequate—vie 
beg pardon for the term—ill-suited to the supply of the present 
demand for religious instruction and edification. The very power of 
» those heroes,” the very mightiness of the weapons which they wield, 
the very fullness of the resource^ which they display, disqualify them 
for popular use, and place them beyond common reach in an age, 
far exceeding all that have gone before it in the number of those who 
read divinity ; a great part of whom are necessarily neither of very 
capacious, nor of highly cultivated intellect. The armour of Saul is 
not adapted to every stripling: other instruments of warfare must be 
provided for combatants of inferior strength and prowess; and may 
have the blessing too upon which victory depends. To speak plainly, 
and to the fact; ^it cannot be denied that many, who would leave 
untouched the ela\)orate works of our old divines, read and profit by 
the more attractive productions of modern writers on the same subjects. 
We cannot, therefore, but set a very high value upon the labours of 
those, who having become themselves deeply imbued with the spirit 
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of the ancient masters in theology, transmit it to others in a form cal¬ 
culated to recommend it to readers, whose tastes have been derived 
from models of the present day. We are not unmindful of the mass 
of dull and unprofitable matter, to which, in divinity no less than in 
other branches of learning, the undiscriminating fecundity of the press 
is almost daily giving birth. Every good has its correspondent, though 
not preponderant, evil; but in this case a ready corrective is at hand. 
Though the press does not discriminate, public judgment will: and 
howeVer it may be misled partially and for a while, we are persuaded 
that it is not permitted to incline to the less worthy side generally, or 
finally. Whatever of unsound or worthless theology is Brought to 
light, cannot long escape the contempt, or oblivion, which is its due. 

The instance however, which has given occasion to these remarks, 
is not one of a doubtful character. Mr. Sumner is a writer, whose 
services to the cause of truth and holiness have long received the 
tribute of public approval and gratitude: and none, we believe, grudge 
him the enjoyment of the splendid preferment, which he has so well 
earned. Xor can we omit this opportunity of expressing our par¬ 
ticular admiration of that industry, which enabled him, while be was 
yet in the midst of a most laborious and harassing occupation, to find 
time for the composition of a work so well conceived and finished as 
his Treatise on the Records of the Creation. The fruits of the leisure, 
which has now for some time been his portion, have been plenteous and 
excellent. His Apostolical Preaching, wc have always considered as 
one of the best manuals of sound doctrine which can be put into the 
hands of a student in divinity: and as often as we take up his Sermons 
on the Christian Faith and Character, our hearts bear fresh testimony 
to the justice and power with which the genuine lessons of the Gospel 
are brought home to the conscience. "I'hc same particular and per¬ 
sonal application of general truths is a characteristic merit of the 
volume now before us :—a merit surely of first-rate importance ; and 
one m which perhaps the discourses of our older divines are somewhat 
deficient. Mr. Sumner, like others that have gone be/bre him, has 
taken advantage of the more solemn commemorations of the Church, 
to illustrate the great facts and doctrines to which they severally have 
reference; and to make observances, which are too often regarded with 
indifference, or perverted to mere worldly purposes, available to their 
proper ends of awakening Christian feelings and thoughts, and pro¬ 
moting Christian edification. But we cannot better explain Ins design, 
than by laying before our readers his own short Prel^ce. 

All ages have acknowledged the force of that principle in the human mind, 
which in excited by the admonitus locorum: and not only enthusiastic travellers, 
but sober moralists permit us to encourage it as an honourable and ukeful senti¬ 
ment. The same universality of feeling may be pleaded in favour of the 
admmUtu tmpmm: the emotion produced in minds of sensibility by the 
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annual return of seasons which are rendered interesting to us by circumstances 
in which we have a personal concern. 

The following Volume is intended to take advantage of a feeling so congenial 
to the human mindi and sanctioned, with few exceptions,* by the Christian 
Church in general. Doctrines never appear so forcible, as when the^ are 
illustrated by facts: and a natural opportunity of presenting this illustration is 
afforded by the successive festivals, which display the Redeemer in the various 
stages of that great work which he undertook for our salvation: and enable us 
to follow him from the cradle of his infancy to the agony of his cross, from the 
humiliation of his death to the triumph of his resurrection and ascension, and 
finally, to the accomplishment of the object of his incarnation, by the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, and the institution of his spiritual kingdom, * 

It is hardly necessary to say, considering the subjects to which these Sermons 
relate, that they pretend to no research or novelty. They will answer the only 
design with fvhich they were composed or published, if they contribute towards 
the supply of that edihcalion which the Christian is constantly requiring, as one 
of the means of grace by which, under the divine blessing, his principles are 
confirmed, his resolutions strengthened, and his exertions renewed. 

The volume contains seven Sermons for Christmas Day ; three for 
Good Friday ; four for Easter Day ; one for the Ascension ; three for 
Whit Sunday *, and three for Trinity Sunday. They are written with 
SO equal a hand, that ejttracts from two or three of them will give a 
sufficient idea of all, and afford, we trust, sufficient inducement to 
such an intimate acquaintance with the whole, as can alone be the 
means of realizing the pious purpose of their excellent Author. 

In the second of the Sermons on Christmas Day, the spiritual state 
of the Jew'isli nation, at the time of our Lord's birth, is described with 
great truth and spirit. After citing Daniel's prophecy of the weeks, 
the Author proceeds thus : 

Much of that time had elapsed: and whoever reflected upon the prophecy, 
and looked for its fulfilment, must have known that the accompliahment was 
drawing nigh. And how were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah 
employed? Were tlicy earnestly desiring to see the salvation of God? Had 
they withdrawn some portion of their thoughts from worldly things, and were 
they studying the divine oracles, and endeavouring to scan the counsels of the 
Most High ? Were they copying the example of Daniel himself in former 
times? He “ had understood by books the number of the years, whereof ^e 
word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accomplish 
seventy years in the desolation of Jerusalem. And he set his face unto the 
Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplication, with fasting, and sackcloth and 
ashesto seek the accomplishment of that promise of restoration from cap¬ 
tivity, which Jeremiah had been directed to foretell. In like manner we mignt 
have hoped to And Jerusalem in the attitude of prayer, confessing her sins, 
and presenting her supplications before the Loffi her God" for a more glorious 
deliverer than Cyrus, and a speedy redemption from a worse captivity than that 
of Babylon. 

No. The great and busy city offers no such edifying spectacle. The Scribes 
and I^arisees who '<sa( in Moses* seat," were putting the shadow for the sub¬ 
stance, the form for thw reality of godliness: they were binding heavy burdens 


* We arc not aware of the “ exceptions” to which Mr. Suraner alludes. Is there any 
ChTistian sect, which commemorates periodically none of the events recorded in the in¬ 
spired annab of the Gospel ? 
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and grievous to be bornei and laying them on the shoulders'* of those who 
came to them for instruction in righteousness: they were courting the repu¬ 
tation of sanctity, with none of the spirit of saints: they were loving precedence 
and supremacy, and not walking justly with their Godthey were ** making 
the law of God of none effect through their traditionsthey were boasting of 
their scrupulous exactness in trifles, and omitting “ the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith," Their prayers were a pretence; and their 
religion hypocrisy. Poor preparation this, for welcoming a meek and lowly 
Saviour I They were Abraham’s children:" they were “ of the truththey 
were “ free, and never in bondage to any man he could be nothing to them, 
who ** came to preach the gospel to the poor, who was sent to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty the bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 

Another principal party in Jerusalem was still farther removed from the 
kingdom of God. The Sadducees said there was no resitrredrion, neither 
angel nor spirit;" and this in detiance of the many intimations which are 
found throughout their scriptures and history, and of divers plain declarations 
wliich their latter prophets contain. Tliese then must have thrown off the very 
appearance of religion, and have taken for their practical maxim, Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

The temple, which ought to have been the glory of nations, and the light of 
the world; for there alone was the Creator worshipped instead of the creature, 
there alone was an altar without graven image the work of men’s hands — 
was this temple purified and cleansed from unworthy pretenders to devotion, 
and prepared to receive the incarnate God within its walls, “ the glory of the 
Father, and express image of his person, full of grace and truth?" Alas! the 
“ house of prayer" was become “ a den of thieves the place of worship was 
made a place of merchandise, and the business of worldly igain profaned the 
seasons of devotion. Are these “ the gates of Sion,*' honoured by the favour 
of God “ more than all the dwellings of Jacob!" “ How is the faithful city be¬ 
come an harlot! Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil 
doers, children that are corrupters; they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger." 

Still God had reserved to himself a remnant, more worthy descendants of 
that ** father of the faithful,’* who rejoiced to see the day of Christ." Such 
was Anna the prophetess, who departed not from tlic temple, but served God 
with fastings and prayers night and day." And now the desire of her heart 
is answered. But a few days more will pass by, and she will see the infant 
Saviour presented to the Lord after the custom of the law, and give thanks, and 
speak of him to all them that ** looked for redemption in Jerusalem." 

Such also was Simeon, ‘‘a just and devout man, wailing for the consolation 
of Israel;" to whom was revealed by the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death before he had seen the Lord s Christ." Wc cannot doubt but these, 
and others like them, were employed as their own Daniel had been, in studying 
the signs of the times, and searching the Scriptures daily, and in sending up 
their united prayers that it might please God to visit his people, and to hasten 
his kingdom. 

Zachariastoo had been " fill^ with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied," saying, 
that God would now ^'perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and remem¬ 
ber his holy covenant, the oath which he swarc to Abraham.*’ And with him 
his wife Elizabeth, already the favoured mother of the child who was to be 
called the prophet of the highest," who should “ go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways." She had already saluted Xary as ** blessed among 
^omen,’* had saluted her as about to become the mother of her Lordand 
Was aware that the period of this mysterious birth was nigh at hand. Who 
knows but tbeie, on this very night, were making their request tn God with 
prajerand supplication that the promised seed might come, to be a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his people Israel i” Many perhaps 
looked down upon them as mistaken visionaries; wondered at their abitrac- 
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tioa from worldly pursuits and their contempt of what others so highly prized. 
But they were precious in the sight of God, with whom they walked by faith, 
and their prayers and their alms came up as a memorial before him.*’ It is 
so in all times. There are some who are comparatively strangers in the world, 
and retire from its concerns, that they may more entirely ** give themselves to 
the word of God and to prayer.” These compare things spiritual with 
spiritualcontemplate events in their religious aspect; lake courage from 
prophecy; devise means, whenever an opening is presented, for promoting its 
accomplishment by dilTustiig the gospel of truth : and are instruments, in the 
unseatchable counsels of God, for lultilling his will. “The effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much and brings down more blessings ^pon 
their country, thau its careless inhabitants understand or acknowledge* — 
P. 21-28. 

We know not whether the beautiful thought expressed in the last 
sentence of this passage was suggested by a part of Cowper’s highly- 
finished picture of his Retired Man; perhaps the coincidence was acci¬ 
dental ; perhaps the effect of unconscious memory. 

Perhaps the self-approving haughty world 
• • • • 

Keoeives Advantage from bis noiseless horn, 
or which she litile dreams. Perhaps she^l^es 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring, 

And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes. 

When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even-tide, 

And thinks on her, who thinks not for herself." 

We could have wished that one of the four Sermons on the Resur¬ 
rection had been devoted to a concise examination of the evidence of 
that fundamental fact. Mr. Sumner has indeed touched upon a part 
of it; but when we consider what stress is laid upon this point in 
Scripture, and that upon the decision of it no less an issue than the 
truth of Christianity itself depends; wdien we remember too that the 
compendiousness of the proof thus obtained, renders it peculiarly 
valuable ; we cannot but think tliat a comprehensive and popular view 
of the whole question would have been an interesting and important 
accession to this division of Mr. Simtiier’s volume. We are not indeed 
of opinion, that the discussion of the evidences of our faith is, in 
general, a good subject for sermons : but on an occasion like the pre¬ 
sent, where a separate and an ample space is assigned to the Resur¬ 
rection, the triumphant establishment of ihe faett in the first instance, 
would, in our judgment, have formed the fittest basis for the doc¬ 
trinal and practical superstructure, which Mr. Sumner has shewn 
himself so admirably qualified to raise upon it. 

As a specimen of Ins powers in this way, we will take the following 
affecting picture, and impressive exhortation: 

Jesus said- utith a loud voicCf Lasarus come Jbrih. And he thal was dead came 
forth. Paint this scene to your imagination. He that was dead came forth, aa 
emblem of those coandess multitudes, who shall heresAer hear the same 
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irresistible call, and issue from their graves. He that was dead came forth; and 
when light returned to his eyes, and intelligence to his mind, he saw before him 
his friend, his divine benefactor: he saw the sisters with whom he had been 
used to enjoy the sweets of mutual affection: he saw the friends whom he most 
valued, collected around him;—for many of the Jews had come to Martha and 
Mary, to comfort them concerning their brother." He found himself restored 
to all that this world had most precious and endearine;. 

But suppose for a moment all these circumstances reversed. Suppose that 
Lazarus had revived, only jlo be separated from all that he loved; only to be 
given up to the power of his bitterest enemy: only to be consigned to the 
<darki>.2S5 of a prison, and the horrors of torture, where no voice was heard but 
that of complaint and remorse and agony and de>pair: if instead of being 
restored to the comforts of virtuous and affectionate intercourse, he had been 
driven from the presence of all that was amiable, and the enjoyms.it of all that 
was delightful, to dwell in the blackness of darkness for e'er,” in living, 
waking, conscious misery ! Conceive—but 1 need not ask you to conceive the 
horror of such a resurrection. 

Yet such will be the resurrection of the ungodly and the sinner. They 
will be called forth, not by a friendly voice inviting them to “enter into 
the joy of their Lordbut by the summons of a .Fudge, who makes “ a 
difference between the righteous and the wicked, between him who sc;veth 
God and him who serveth him not.” They have not done the will of 
God, they have not Mieard the word and kept it J" and therefore will not see 
before them the counmiance of “ a father or a broiher;” but of one who is 
ashamed of them, who never knew them. The kingdom of heaven is not 
theirs, nor their society “ the spirits of just men made perfecttheir portion is 
“everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, where is weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

My brethren, secure to ycurselves a better inheritance than this. Provide, 
while yet there is time- against the misery of «eeing other redeemed souls 
entering into the mansions of eternal glory, and yourselves thrust out! Do not 
so live here, that when you rise again to another existence, you must be 
exc.uded from the presence of all that is lovely or good or pure, and take your 
place for ever among “the angels that sinned !” Accustom yourselves now to 
hear the voice which shall say at last, Come forth. Know it here when it calls 
you to repentance and to righteousness, and you shall know it in the end, when 
it calls to judgment. Be his believing people, and you shall not die eternally. 

These were the thoughts which St. I^aul brought so palpably before his mind, 
that he “counted all things but loss,” if by any means he might “attain unto 
the” joyful “ resurrection of the dead.” Labour to make them as clear and 
evident to yourselves. Learn to contemplate them by the light of Scripture. 
Your own hearts would lead you to sthdy the present. The appearance of the 
world might persuade you to believe that all things will cop tinue as they are 
and have been. Hejeaing these delusions, avoiding these nets which Satan 
spreads for the unwise children of this generation, think of the future eterpal 
world as a reality no less sure and certain than our present being: think of it, 
as what you are to live for now; as what you are first and mainly to pursue; as 
what is already created in the immutable counsels of God, for all who “by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for clory, and honour, and immortality.” 
And ever while you think of this, remember bow it is to be obtained, and 
through whorn alone it is bestowed. Martha spoke of the resurrection; but 
her information was necessarily imperfect: and noy Jess imperfect, though 
without the same excuse, is the information of too many who now speak of 
“ the lesurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come.” But to you 
It is clearly revealed, as « the gift of God through Jesus Christ.” He is the 
Lift, who must prepare your soul for it: he is the resurrection, who must 
raise yoa to it. He who “ bore your sins in his own body,” has purchased 
your title to it; the title of every individual here present, who lives and believes 
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in him: who being justified by faith/’ in ** led by the Spirit to set hit affections 
on things above, not on things, of the earth/* led to restrain his evil desires, and 
mortify his corrupt passions: 'Mooking for the blessed hope” of his second 
glorious appearing, to make good the sacred promise and pleoge, that whoever 
BELIEVE rU IN HIM SHALL NEVER DIE.— P. 232—237. 

We would gladly, but for brevity's sake, extract spmething from 
the three striking and very useful Sermons for Whitsunday, particularly 
from the last of them. ^ 

The Sermons for Trinity Sunday, excellent as they are in themselves* 
are not perhaps so strictly proper for that occasion as they might* have 
been. A considerable portion of each of them, especially of the 
second, mi^ht have been as fitly placed under other heads. We men¬ 
tion this, because we think it always desirable to adhere as closely as 
possible to the subject professedly chosen for a sermon: and high as 
that, of which wc arc now speaking, is, it appears to us perfectly 
capable of being so treated, without transgressing the limits of soberness 
and humility, or forsaking the guidance of God's written word. 

Tlie passage which we are about to adduce from the Sermon, entitled 

The Worship of Heaven,” if it do not justifjUliij remark, will at 
least exemplify our observation on the force and feeling with which 
the author is accustomed to address himself to the heart and the 
conscience. 

And now, brethien, for it is time to descend from heaven, and return to our 
own world; it is time to leave ofi' our contemplations on the spirits of just 
men made perfect,” and come back to ourselves:—how will it be with us, when 
this short hut busy scene is over, and we enter upon our eternal state? Do you 
believe that we shall repent of any thing we have here given up, in obedience 
to our Saviour's will: of any thing we have here done in conformity with his 
commands? Will those repent who have so feared the pride, and the vanity, 
and the self-indulgence of their own nature, as to turn aside from the gains and 
honours of the world, and to sit loose to its pleasures? Will those repent who 
have dreaded the deceilfulness of riches/' and so withdrawn from the oppor¬ 
tunities of increasing them t Will any then say, we ought to have spent that 
time in worldly intercourse, which we spent in heavenly meditation; it was 
unnecessary for us to take so much pains in leading our children and our house¬ 
holds in the way of godliness: we ought to have devoted ourselves more to the 
life which we have left ? Think you that any ever said or thought thus, who 
had once enjoyed a glimpse of the glory of heaven ? Millions and millions have 
indeed sorrowed when it was too late, over those vain pleasures which they had 
loved more than God, over those earthly cares to which thev had given up their 
hearts ; have felt that remorse even here, when a death-bed has proved to them 
the vanity of this world’s good, if pursued at the expense of the allegiance due 
to God. But of all those who, from the days of the apostles to the present hour, 
have lived and died in the faith of Christ, not one, when he reached the close 
of bis career, ever complained that he had prayed an hour too much, that he 
had studied the Scriptyres too closely, that be had laboured too earnestlv ** to 
keep his body in subjection,'’ that he had served his Lord with too much sin¬ 
cerity and leal. Think rather with how much wonder and compassion the 
angels and blessed spirits above must look down upon those vain and foolish 
souls, who cannot to affected by the prospect of eternity set before them: 
whom nothing cgp satisfy but what is present and can be seen; so that for the 
pleasures of sin which are but for a season, they can find it in their hearts to 
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forfeit an everlastinj^ inheritance. Blessed God! why hast thou offered this 
inheritance to those who neither consider it nor seek after it! Why is such 
a prize put into the hands of those who have no hearts to make use of it! who 
choose to gratify their lusts rather than save their souls, and prefer any alluring 
object which tempts them now, to the hope of a glorious immortality i Lift up 
your hearts, I beseech you, brethren, lift them up in faith towards heaven: and 
carry thither a fervent prayer to God, that he may give you grace to believe the 
truth, and enable you to see things as they really are, and not as our corrupt 
sense perverts them, to seeJhis now, in ilie acceptable lime: that it may not 
be your grievous doom, \ffieu those who are written in the Lamb's book of 
life" are admitted to stand before the throne, and to say, salvation to our God 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb: that it may not be your 
sorrow to remember then, had w'e but served our God with lialf the zeal with 
which we seried the perishing world, we loo might have joined ^he heavenly 
concert, and borne a part in the Hallelujah of angels for ever and ever.— 
P. 384—387. 

The conclusion of the same Sermon is at once judicious and 
awakening. 

I will only remark, in conclusion, that no weak or humble Christian ought to 
go away discouraged, from reflecting how different his daily aiorations in this 
world appear from those which the Bible describes as the employments of 
heaven. It must b^||^ne in mind, that we are not here in a glorified state : 
our business, our one ming needful, is to prepare for such a state; and this 
scene of our probation gives us other duties to perforin besides tho-.e in which 
angels are engaged. We honour God, while we labour to do his will; we 
glorify him, when we serve him, our unseen Master, in discharging faithfully the 
duties of our several stations; we praise him, when in obedience to his commands 
we order our conversation right, and exercise ourselves to ** keep a conscience 
void of offence both towards him and towards man." We are in this respect 
as children, who are to be educated, taught, and disciplined in their youth, that 
they may afterwards perform the duties of grown persons. We do not expect 
the child to execute the business of the man. But still we know, that as the 
child is, so will the man be; as the child which is brought up in sin and 
ignorance will live in sin and ignorance; as the child which i^ taught nothing 
useful when young, will be able, in his riper years, to discharge no useful duty; 
so is it with respect to the soul. No radical change is to be looked for in its 
passage from this stage of being to another. Tho^e duties must bo loved and 
practised here, which will form hereafter its nobler work : those dispositions must 
be created and cherished now, \^hich will be perfected in a higher state. If we 
do not serve God with reverence and l^ply fear, in the only way in which we are 
enabled to serve him here on earth; we shall not be admitted to serve h»ni 
hereafter in a more exalled manner, with faculties enlarged add cleansed from 
human corruption. “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.*' For the 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity.'* 

Therefore examine, faithfully examine, what you are now; for on what you 
become now, what you will be through eternity depends. He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still.” "Those who have washed their robes, and made them while in the 
blood of the I^mb," " they are before the throne of G^pd, and serve him day 
and night in his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them.” "They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; nriiher shall 
the sun light on them^or any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed ibem, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waieia; 
and God |haU wipe away all tears from their eyes.”— P. 394—396. 
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We have said enough, we are persuaded, and 'more than enough, 
to recommend these Sermons to those who may yet be strangers to 
them. We cannot take leave of their author, without expressing our 
hearty wish that he may very long be spared to the ministry which he 
exercises so faithfully and beneficially, and to the cause V''hich he main¬ 
tains with such ** meekness df wisdom.*’ 


« 


Art. III.— A Sermon^ preached at SL Bride^s Churchy Fleet Streett 
before th^ Church Missionary Society. By the 72ct;. Hknry Bunn, 
M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell Precinct^ and Rector of White Roothing^ 
Essex. London; Secicy and Son.* 1827. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, at the Thirty-third General Meeting of the London Mis* 
sionary Society, By the Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp, B.P. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Westley and Davis. 1827. 

It is with great reluctance, and with very feelinp, that we 

draw the attention of our readers to these two sermons, which, having 
been preached before Missionary Societies, in parish churches of the 
metropolis, and by clergymen of our Established Church, may well 
be supposed to have obtained already sufficient publicity. They 
have been publicly preaclied and diligently revised; and, from the 
nature of the societies before whom they were delivered, will have a 
very extensive circulation. They are both calculated to do very great 
mischief. Would that our notice of these proceedings might rouse the 
voice of authority to interpose and prevent so scandalous a violation of 
cimrch discipline as that of which Mr. Sibthorp has been guilty! 
Would that the more sober friends of the Church Missionary Society 
might perceive how greatly their cause must be hindered, if their 
preachers avail themselves of the licence afforded them to insinuate 
that their brethren in the ministry who join them not, are those who 
preach not the gospel of Christ! « 

The London Missionary Society is, as we are informed, the Mis¬ 
sionary Society of the sect called the Independents. To aid this 
society—*a society of persons not churchmen—a parish church is lent in 
the heart of the metropolis, and a clergyman gets up in the pulpit, and 
there, by his very act of preaching, approves and sanctions all the 
proceedings of the society, and collects for them a sum of money, 
which may very pos^tbly be employed the next week to send out an 
Independent minister to Calcutta or to Barbadoes, with the deliberate 
intention of increasing* the power and spreading the principles of a 
sect, whose discipline is the most subversive of the discipline of the 
Church of England. Mr. Sibchorp's sermon, as printed, is not indeed 
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a Berroon for the society; what it might h^ve been when delivered 
extempore we cannot tell. It is a good sermon enoughi but as 
little to the purpose of a Missionary Meeting as any we ever read. 
Whatever Mr. Sibthorp said, he has taken care, in what he has 
printed, not to give any reader the slightest notion of the real cause for 
which he was pleading. The real cause, as pleaded by thi» clergyman 
of the Established Church, was, we regret to say, the propagation of 
schism in foreign parts; but it is not surprising that persons, who see 
no harm in schisms at home, should not be alive to the existence of that 
most formidable obstacle, next to the corruption of the human heart, 
which impedes the progress of the gospel abroad,—thtf exhibition, 
amongst the heathen, of the numerous and discordant sects into which 
the seamless coat of Christ is rent in our own country. Wlicther Mr. 
Sibthorp has been preceded by other clergymen in the work of preaching 
for this society, and whether the church of St. Clement Danes has ever 
before been used for this purpose, we have not time to inquire; whether 
this be the first or second case of abuse, it ought to be che last. Mr. 
Sibthorp should bqAught that he is a minister of a church not only 
catholic but apostolic,—apostolic in discipline as well as in faith, and 
that it is not by indifference to unity of discipline at home that the 
unity of the faith can be maintained abroad. 

We now turn to Mr. Budd, and to the Sermon preached by him 
before the Church Missionary Society. That Mr, Budd is a man of 
piety we are willing to believe ;—that he will have charity enough to 
believe us men of piety like himself, the very uncharitable assertions 
contained in his sermon do not hold out to us the faintest hope; 
Mr. Budd being evidently one of that class of persons, who are prone 
to measure the piety of their neighbours by their supposed attachment 
to particular theological systems, by the religious societies in which 
their names are enrolled, and by the peculiar phraseology which, upon 
religious subjects, they are W'ont to employ. Mr. Budd was called 
forth to preach this sermon in th% place of Mr. Thomason, who was- 
prevented by illness from fulfilling the duty assigned to him by the 
Society. In allusion to this circumstance, Mr. Budd thus addressed 
his congregation;— 

When this office of substitution was first proposed to me, I hesitated to give 
any reply. I trust th^^-t this was not the mere selfishness of nature shrinking 
from a call to extraordinary effort, but also the pause of sound discretion, fear¬ 
ful, by a hasty decision, of impeding a cause which it was my desire to 
promote. A hasty compliance would have been rash ^ a hasty refusal would 
nave been faithless. After a night of meditation and prayer, deeming it a call 
in Providence, I concluded to undertake the office. Blessed be God I the 
subject was by no-means new to me. 1 had been providentially present at the 
first Anniversary Sermon pteached for this Institution, by our sainted father, 
the Hev. Thomas Scott; and though, at that time, 1 had but very imperfect 
views both of the objects of the Swety «td of the importance of the glorious 
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truths which it was established to recommend, yet 1 then felt a deep interest 
in favour of Missions, which, I trust, has been maintained, by the divine 
blessing, to this hour. And I deem it no small mercy, that I am permuted, on 
this occasion, to bear my feeble testimony to the excellency of a cause, at once 
the most honourable to God aqd the most useful to man. 

Bear with me then, my beloved brethren, 1 beseech you, vrhile I address 
myself to tliis work. I could have desired more time—for thought, for im* 
pressinn, for composition, and more especially for prayer. He will bear with 
me, I know, whose cause I plead, if I have but a single eye and a simple 
intention to glorify Hun. He will strengthen the feeble kntex, and the handt 
which hang down: (lleb. xii. 12.) I entreat your prayers to Him in my behalf. 
—May lie abundantly answer those prayers, by infusing His own gracious 
Spirit into your hearts 1 1 shall have no fear, then, that you will hear me with 
indulgence aitd kindness.—Pp. 4, 5. 

We are not at all surprised that so unexpected a call to so important 
a duty as that which Mr. Budd had to perform on this occasion, should 
have been to him a subject worthy of serious meditation, and that he 
should have sought help from God in prayer. Whether by passing a 
night in meditation and prayer, it is meant that Mr. Budd sate up all 
night, wc cannot tell; but whatever was the sort of devotion which he 
practised, we must protest, in the strongest ternldbgainst announcing 
to the world these our most secret duties. He surely does not pray 
in the closet according to our Saviour’s command, to pray in secret, 
who, having first closed the door, takes care to tell the vrcrld how 
intensely he prayed, and how his prayers were heard, and direction 
obtained. Ujibn the epithet applied in the above passage to Mr. Scott, 
we have only to observe, that its use, on this occasion, is an instance 
of that tendency which exists amongst a certain description of persons, 
to canonize the leaders of their party. The names of Newton, and 
Cttcll, and Scott, hold amongst some churchmen a higher rank than 
even Wesley and Whitcfleld do amongst the Methodists. It may, 
perhaps, be said, that when Mr. Budd calls Mr. Scott our sainted 
father,” he did not mean more than that Mr. Scott was the father or 
founder of the Church Missionary Society; and yet the expression is 
so unguarded, that it looks too much like a violation of that principle, 
of‘‘calling no man father upon earth.” 

Mr. Budd’s sermon is upon 2 Cor. v. 20—“ Now then we are am¬ 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God;” and the whole turns 
upon the description of the ambassadors of Christ, as ambassadors of 
reconciliation, as persons sent rather to preach forgiveness than to 
require obedience. Accordingly, the sermon is full of false antitheses, 
every where opposing the law and the gospel to each other, as if the 
preacher were contrasting the law of Moses with the gospel of Christ, 
and as if the gospel were a law of liberty, in the sense of not exacting 
the strictest fulfilment of duty. 

We extract the following passage, not only as exhibiting the beat 
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specimen of Mr. B.’a theological opinions upon this point, but also 
because it contains a renewal of the so many times repeated, and so 
often refuted charge, made by the lowest sectaries against the pulpit of 
the Established Church, that the gospel is not preached in it. 

And if the question he asked, Why is Christendom sunk, at this moment, in 
Greek and Latin and Semi-pelagian and Socinian and iiiiidel corruption? I 
know no other answer that can justly be given but tliia— because tub gospbx. 
or RECONCILIATION IS NOT PREaCUEP. 

But can we, ought we, either injustice or in mercy, to stop here? Should we 
not further ask, Loes the Gospel of Reconciliation pr^uce the fruits that might 
be expected from it in Protestant England ? Is the suavity of the Gospel 
evident, in our habits and manners; or the severity of the Law ?* Is there the 
blandness, the meekness, the kindness, the humility, the conciliation, the 
heavenly-mindedness, the spiritual renewal, and the holy courtesy of a people 
in whose hearts self is dethroned and Christ is exalted? Is there the forbear¬ 
ance, the long-suffering, the submission, the tenderness to offend, the readiness 
to he reconciled, and the unwearied charity of a people reconciled to God by 
Grace and saved by Mercy ? Or, is there an unconceding demand, an excessive 
claim, a rigorous exaction of duty throughout the whole range of relative life, 
which speiks the seventy of the Law? Are children trained, in the nursery, 
not as children of ^mise, but of nature? Has our admirable baptismal 
service (the true key m all our formularies, and without which they stand as 
isolated and disjointed services) sunk into desuetude and formality ? and are 
children required to perform the promises made for them, without grounding 
the requirement on the promises made to them ? Does the education of our 
children proceed upon tne same leged rigour? and is it a demand of duty, with¬ 
out the encouragement of privilege? Are we seeking to make men better by 
puTii:shment, rather than by principle ? Is it the character of the legislature 
rather to correct than to prevent, to enforce by the rule rather than to incline 
by the motive? Are the measures of our cabinets rather the common-place 
and short-sighted resorts of a temporary expediency, than the wise and liberal 
treatment of man as a moral agent, ilic best government of whom must 
*be directed by this fundamental axiom of sound Christian polity, that, as his 
MOTIVES are, such IS THE MAN? If this be, indeed, the complexion of 
society among us, in its various gradations, in this nineteenth century of a 
perfect gospel, it is then tlie most important question that we can ask, both to 
ourselves, to our country, to the world at large, to the glory of God, to 
the empire of Christ, and to the honour of the Spirit—and especially to the 
success of that cause which we are me^ here this evening to promote—What is 
the reason that society in Christian England has not made a greater practical 
advance in the grace of the (Gospel ? Shall I attempt to ant i^er the question 7 
1 would rather answer it by asking another—Is the pulpit of the Church of 
England a pulpit of precept or of promise, of exaction or of reconciliation, of 
the Law or of tne Gospel ? Which is its distinctive character ? 

To the gross insinuation contained in the last words of this passage 
we thus answer The pulpit of the Church of England is neither a 
pulpit of precept nor of promise, but a pulpit of both; it is neither 
a pulpit of exaction nor of reconciliation, but*/>f both ; it is not a 
pulpit of the law as prescribing perfection to man’s obedience or 
the merit of works but it is a pulpit of that law which Christ has 
enjoined in his Gospel to be obeyed; it is a pulpit of that Gospel 
whkh is • Gospel of repentance as well as of forgiveness, and which 
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Cells na that they who are Christ*8| do comply with the exactions of 
Christ's laW| and mortify the affections and lusts of the flesh. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Budd; at the same time we cannot 
forbear expressing our hope that the Church Missionary Society may 
see the wisdom, in future, of not committing the advocacy of her claims 
to persons who still wish the Society to be the Missionary Society of a 
Party, instead of becoming, according to her name, a Missionary 
Society of the Church. Can it be expected that we should unite in the 
great work of sending out missionaries abroad, if, in the very pulpit 
where the cause of missions is advocated, occasion is taken to widen 
our divisic^s, and to prevent those who, in spite of all Mr. B. may 
say or think, differ more about words than things, from being bound 
together in mutual love at home ? 


Art. IV.— A Sermon^ preached in the Parish Church of Si, AntholtHf 
Walling Street^ for the bcnefl of the City Missionary Society, By the 
Rco, Hroii M'Nrile, *M. A. Rector of Albury^arrey ; Chaplain to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland^ and to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin; with an Appendix, London, Hatcliard, 1827. 

This Sermon possesses the faults of the two discourses last noticed, 
without the redeeming qualities of either, ft is neither good in itself, 
or in its cause: its statements are hardly borne out by the language of 
Scripture—and the Society, whose cause it pleads, is opposed to the 
discipline of the Church, ^ 

One object of the Society, as stated by the preacher, is. 

By hiring private rooms, (or school rooms in preference, where they can be 
obtuined,) for the purpose of statedly reading the Scriptures, holding prayer 
meetings^ and eitublislniig divine worship. 

The manner in which this object was carried into effect at Kensing¬ 
ton, to which place it seems the City of London now extends, is fbund 
in the Appendix: 

The visitor tried to assemble the people for worship in her room, hut th^ 
live in such a state of discord, that they will nut enter each other's'houses. It 
was therefore found necessary to preach in the open air, —P. 37. ■ ‘ ^ , 

The assistance of the Clergy is professedly disclaimed: 

a 

The ministers of all congrcg;ations are already so much occupied, espedally 
on the Sabbath-days, that it is impossible to expect, and unjust to require, tfny 
personal labour from tl^m. The operative part is and must be performea, 
therefore, by pious laymen gratuitously, and particularly by young men who 
are preparing themselves for the naini»lry at home, or missionary work in 
foreign counlrtes.^Fp. 37, 38. 

The plan of the Institution is therefore neither more nof less than 
this: to sertd forth men and women to preach in rooms, where they 
VOL. IX. vo. IX. * 4 c 
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can be had,—in the open air, where they cannot. And yet Mr. 
M^Neile tells iiS| that its principles are 

In full accordance with the general declarations of the Bible, and the usually 
received interpretation through the medium of the Articles and Homilies of the 
Established Church of England. 

We therefore take the liberty of referring the Reverend Gentleman 
to the 23d Article of our Church, to which he has hitns^f subscribed: 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of pMic preacAing, 
or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, before he be lawfully called 
and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called 
and sent, which be chosen and called to this work by men who have public 
authority given unto them in the congregation, to call and send e^inisters into 
the Lord’s vineyard. 

With respect to the doctrines of the Sermon itself, we have neither 
time nor space to examine them minutely; but we could have wished 
that the Preacher had paid more regard to the method of our Lord's 
teaching, and that of ])is Apostles. We should not tlten have been 
told that the forgiveness of the Gospel is to be offered, ** without con¬ 
dition of any sort,^or in any degree, or at 'any stage." (p. 17.) We 
read, that merely to tell the thieves, or gamblers, or harlota of the city 
to repent, would be useless;—and this probably is true. 

But (says the Preacher) talk to them of full forgiveness, oven for sinners like 
them; explain to them that the blood-sheilding of Je^us Christ has procured it, 

and that the power of the Holy Ghost applies it;.they are touched, they 

are turned, they are won.—Pp. 21, 22. 


Now what minister of the Gospel would separate repentance and 
the remission of sins? \^ho would neglect to press upon the unhappy 
wretches alluded to, the most constraining of all motives, the love of 
Him whp died for us? And if they opposed not a shield of fleshly 
lusts against the sword of the Spirit—if, sensible of their lost and 
perishing state, they could appreciate a full and free forgiveness 
** without money and without price”—if their hearts were touched, 
were fumed by the great love qf Christ wherewith he loved us,—if 
they did rejient, then, indeed, wc might hope that, tinker the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, they would become new creatures; *‘no longer 
yielding their members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, but 
yielding themselves unto God, as those who are alive from the dead, 
and their members as instruments of righteousness unto cTod.*’ 

For what purpose, then, we ask, does the Preacher anxiously dis- 
dnguish between the preaching of re|)cntance and the preaching of for¬ 
giveness? Are not repentance and forgiveness inseparably connected? 
If, indeed, Mr. M'Neile supposes that any clergyman would exhort 
men to repent of themselves, or in their own strength, we trust he is 
misuken; if he means that they are not to be enjoined to repent at all, 
we teU him, that until they repent, they cannot believe. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 7.—STlllCTUllES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 

EPISTLES. 

The inspired penmen and their writings are spoken of by Mr. Bel-* 
sham with an irreverence most painful to those who, in the humility of 
faith, believe In the divine origin of the Bible. Unitarians h^ve been 
frequently condemned, and with good reason, for the levitjttwhich they 
exercise towards the sacred volume of revelation; but in this re^ct, 
the author of the work before us has perhaps never been outdone by 
any of his fellows. 

The grcas importance of the epistolary part of the New Testament 
is acknowledged by all those who maintain that the apostles were insti* 
gated b; the Holy Spirit to write for the purpose of enforcing certain 
necessary duties, and of explaining those doctrines V^icH our blessed 
Lord had not fully treated in his discourses. As subsidiary to this, 
the Epistles might be intendecT to exhibit to all future ages a body 
of historical evidence for the truth of Christianity; but, according to 
Mr. B., this secondary object was their principal eiYd and design. 

Far indeed (says he) were they from lieing intended to encumber the plain 
and simple doctrine of Christ with an additional mass of curious speculations 
concerning election and reprobation, original sin, vicarious suffering, irresistible 
grace, imputed righteousness, and final perseverance'; to none of which do the 
Epistles, when rightly understood, give the least countenance. These invaluable 
records are calculated to convey to the latest generation the most substantial 
evidence of the truth and divine origin of the Christian religion, &g. —(Prel. 
Diss. Sect. IV, and compare V'ol. 11. p. 6.) 

This, it must be granted, is an easy way of getting rid of one very 
valuable source from which tlic doctrines of religion are deduced; as, 
by pursuing the same course of reasoning, it may be argued, that, if 
the Epistles were not written with any doctrinal view, they ought not 
to be appealed to in support of doctrines. But sound as suck a con¬ 
clusion may appear to a Socinian, it will not satisfy the generality of 
men, who will still infer, that, if the Apostles w'erc commissioned by 
the Almighty to write, their observations on all subjects must be true, 
and worthy to be received with all deference and submission. The 
Unitarians, aware of this as it should* seem, have recourse to another 
expedient, and insist upon the inconclusive reasoning of the Apostles. 
Fortified in this position, they can smile at some of those texts, which 
their adversaries, foolishly deeming them unconquerable, have often 
marshalled against them in battle array. This position Mr. Beisfaam 
makes a shew of defending with the utmost courage, and ttfllirms, that all 
St. Paul’s arguments are not conclusive! that it is occasionally doubt¬ 
ful whether he had* any meaning at all! that at times his memory 
slipped! that some of his arguments will not bear any great stress, and 
are of no great weigh]^*! that he sometimes mistakes in his citations 
from the Old Testament! and that he sometimes reasons inconclusively 
from them. Astonishing as it may appear that any professed believer 
in the Christian Revelation should advance opinions so detrimental to 
all Revelation, we have not misrepresented our author, as will be 
evident by a reference to the following parts of his work; vis. Vol. I. 
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pp. xxviii. et seq, 28, 110, 112, 120, 123, 171; Vol. II, pp. 105, 196, 
229, 292; Vol. Ilf, pp. SO, 229, 270, 274; Vol. IV. pp. 196, 445, 
452, 490, 509, 526, Cl9, 

We may be well spared the disgust of transcribing these passages; 
a single specimen may sufHce, taken from the author's exposition of 
Rom. V. 12—<21. 

The Apostle does not say that he was inspired to assert the literal truth of 
the Mosaic llisioty of the Tull; probably he knew no more of it tlian we do. 
Perhaps he only aiguei ex concesw, upon the supposition of the fact; and cer¬ 
tain!^ no reasonable person in modern times can regard it in any other light 

, than asan allegory, or fable.Such is the Apostle’s reasoning, tbe defect of 

which need not be pointed out. .... lie introduces a confusion of ideas, 

which makes it dithcuU to unravel his sense.If the Apostle had expressed 

himself in tbe clear distinct manner of a correct writer.Had he been a 

correct writer.He delights in analogies and sinntiiudes, some of which 

are carried to an extreme which may almost be considered as fanciful. .... His 
argument, if it proves any thing, &c.As the account of the Fall is pre¬ 

carious, and cannot be received as an historic fact, so the analogical argument 
borrowed from it must be regarded as propurtionably precarious. 

Without entering* into a vindication of the Mosaic account of the 
Fall, the objections to which have been examined in a recent publica¬ 
tion ; (Holden's Diss. on the Mosaic Account of the Fall of Man ;) w'e 
must own that, if the Apostle have assumed as a fact what is nut really 
a fact,—if he have reasoned fallaciously upon it, and deduced a fanci¬ 
ful analogy from it, wc should hesitate to place any tconfidence in his 
declarations; we should not consider it safe to follow' the guidance of 
one who errs so egregiously. If, in short, Mr, Belsliam's positions be 
true, the authority of St. Paul is at once overthrown. 

Before dismissing Mr. Belsham's work, we will shortly recapitulate 
our conclusions. 

It has been shewn, that, while professing generally to follotv the text 
of the second edition of Grieshacli, he deviates from it in numerous 
instancef, and adopts readings, not only witijoiit adequate evidence, 
and against every principle of biblical criticism, but occasionally for 
the snip purpose of rendering the New Testament conformable to his 
system. It has b^^n shewn, that his version is in bad taste, sometimes 
obscure and unintelligible, often departing without cause from the 
simple and sublime phraseology of the received translation, and, as a 
whole, grossly unfaithful, which of all faults is the miMi unpardonable. 
It has iH^en shewn, that his exposition is an indefinite, rambling, verbose 
paraphrase, by which the apostolical language may be warped to any 
meaning, and by wliich, with the help of some canons of interpretation 
stretched beyond their due limits, he is enabled to expound the 
Epistles of St. Paul so as to give a colour, feeble indeed and faint, but 
still a colour to me God-denying heresy, h Ifas been shewn, that 
his volumes, notwitlistandjng the pompuusness of their promise, are 
throughout superficial, and largcdy abound witl^ undeniable mistakes 
in reg^d to the syntax and idiom as well of the Greek as the 
Hebrew'.tongues,—mistakes which manifestly betray either a neg¬ 
ligence tbe naost culpable, or an ignorance so profound, that it 
must for ever disgrace the pride and prejudice of Unitananism. 

It has been shewn, lastly, that he has spoken of the sacred writings 
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with an offensive freedom, and sometimes with an irreverence most 
revolting to the feelings of those who confide in them as the heaven*, 
sprung source of religious truth. Such are the results of our examina¬ 
tion,— results not depending upon a few circumstances, not uponingc- 
nious surmise, not upon a chain of circuitous reasoning,—but upon facts 
fully established, and which, therefore, may be boldly pronounced to be 
indubitable. 

Yet it must still be borne in mind, that we have not availed ourselves 
of the additional confirmation which these results would feceive from 
a review of the principal texts in dispute between the Socinian^ and 
the Orthodox. For reasons which we deem satisfactory, we have 
waved, as fur as it was practicable, any discussion of the controverted 
points of (toctrine, and limited ourselves to what more strictly belongs 
to the province of criticism. Hud we undertaken to expose the 
author's sophistry, and to refute his erroneous interpretation of passages 
relating to the fundamental articles of our faith, we should have produced 
an accumulated evidence for the same conclusions; but after all, we 
should only have added proof to proof of that which has already beCn 
demonstrated. The defence of the established creed wc leave to those 
abler hands, which have fought and conquered in its cause. Ours lias 
been the humbler office of animadverting upon the offences against 
criticism and philology, committed by one of the most persevering and 
most implacable adversaries of the orthodox belief. On this ground 
we have tak<?n our stand, and all the charges of this description which 
we have made against the Eclectic Version" have been substantiated 
by testimony too ample, as wc believe, to be resisted by those who are 
open to conviction. Hut from the demonstration of our charges, we 
are necessarily led to infer, that a wor|^ which exhibits blunders so 
frequent and so gross in tliosc lessor matters, cannot be safely trusted 
on points of higluT importance. The author who has shewn himself 
incompetent in the very elements of expository theology, cannot be 
looked up to by (he judicious part of mankind as an able and sound 
teacher of the doctrines of Revelation. He who has fioundeVed where 
his bias may be expected to ojiorate the least, cannot be supposed to 
stand erect and firm where it must unavoidably have the greatest 
influence. And miserable must be that scif-dehision which can place 
confidence in the guidance of him who stumbles on the smoothest 
surface, who misses his way where the track is beaten, ahd who, in 
open day-light, sees through a medium by which every object is 
changed and distorted. Hence the course wc have taken is perhaps 
more satisfactory than if w^c had entered the field of theological 
polemics; for, inasmuch as we have evinced that the work befirre us 
betrays a want of judgment and a want of accurate scholarship on 
matters, where neither our prepossessions nor tliiifr author's prejudices 
can cast a veil before the eyes, we have evinced his incompetency to 
the task he has undg'taken. H. 



VAUDOIS EPISCOPACY. 

Mr. Editor. —The following passage, which occurs in p. S27 of 
your number for June lasti in the review of M. Peyran's work, has led 
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me to refer to some memoranda and extracts, by which I have been 
confirmed in my first objections against it. The passage is this:— 

The Vaudois Church has always retained the episcopal form of government; 
but the name of Bishop, savouring too much of temporal greatness, and perhaps 
also in Piemont of intoierance and persecution, has given place to the humble 
title of Moderator; and under this title, M. Peyran .... exercised the episcopal 
office more than* thirty years, and up to the time of his death. 

The middle part of this sentence expresses what is probably true, 
that the name was banished on account of the Romish abuse of the 
officci; but when this took place we do not know. The first and last 
parts I take to be certainly erroneous. I'he Vaudois at present 
agree, in point of discipline, with the Church of Geneva, and make use 
of her liturgy. And were any thing further necessary to dil^rove their 
episcopacy, I could allege words spoken, within the space of the last 
three years, by their present moderator. He said, 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to call me a Bishop. A bisho|)'s office 
is for life. I may resign mine nt any time, and some other of the pastors will 
be chosen to succeed me. And, indeed, iny declining health and years often 
compel me to think of doing this. 

But the difficulty is not to prove that the Vaudois Church was once 
truly episcopal, or that it now is not so; the question is, when or how 
did it cease to be such? and these are questions which we have not 
data to solve. Allix says— (** Remarks upon the Ancient Church of 
Piemont,” ch.2i,)— 

If we had a well-continued histoiy of the Churches of the V''alleys, it would be 
easy for us to make it appear, 1. that they have always exactly preserved 
amongst them a church government, in the same manner as it was established 
in the midst of the eleventh cenUhy, after their separation from the Church of 
Rome, which happened iirthe time of Wido, Archbishop of Milan, a.d. 1059, 
and that they distinguished their clergy into three orders, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. 2. &c. .... 

This sentence from Allix has very much the appearance of a peiitio 
principiL ^Vhat I conceive to be tlie real statement is this, that, 1st, 
there are certain points in their history upon which we may rest with 
the utmost confidence ;-^2dly, that there are sufficient causes to satisfy 
us in our ignorance at other times;—and, ddly, that between these 
resting-places there are gloomy chasms vastly perplexing. One such, 

I will add, appears to me to be the important ^estici, ** Was Jean 
Leger, their moderator and historian, himself a Bishop?” On these 
several points, 1 would add the following observations:— 

Ist. It is certain, from lieger’s work, ch. xx. p. 131, as well as from 
all testimonies, friendly and inimical, that, till the eighth century, when 
Claude was Bishop of Turin, they were one in discipline With the 
Roman Catholic Church. Vfe have abundant proof that, to a very 
late period, the greatest order was observed in admitting persons to 
' the* ministry. And in early ages we have frequent and direct, though 
undesigned, testimony borne by their enemies to* their episcopal dis- 
cip lmtt ji/iErut besides this, we may consider their condition in the time 
of tlH^(1059) as unquestionable; and may assert, with equal con- 
fidemfe, that it continued the same at a period much more advanced, 
tiz. after the Reformation. As this is our last secure resting-place, 
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I give the words as Lcger copied them from Commenius’s work on the 
Discipline of the Churches of Bohemia (1644). Legcr, ch. xxvii. 
p. 167. 

Le v^ndrable Commenius^ seul survivant de tous les Ev^ques li^formes, qui 
sont echappez des persecutions de Bohbme .... dit, que les Hd^les de Bohbme 
et de Moravie, qui s’etoient retires de ta Communion des Papistes ... ayans 
cr^^s trois pasteurs d’entr’eux, se trouvbrent en grande perpl^xit4 pour leur 
ordination: mais qu'nyans appris qu*il y avoit des Vaudois ds cotifins de la 
Moravie et de rAutriche, pour satisfaire entibreroent aux scrupules de leur 
consciences, et k ccllc des autres, tant pour lors que pour Tavenir, se resolurent 
dVnvoyer un Michel Zambergius, un de leur pasteurs, qui autre*fois avoitkeceu 
les ordres de I’eveque de Rome mdmes, avec deux autres, qui allassent eherchcr 
les V'audois, et leur raconlassent se qui se passoit entr'eus, mais surtout leur 
deinanda<tsenl conseil toucbant ce qu’ils auroient k faire; qu*ils trouvbrent un 
certain Estienne, Evdque Vaudois, qui en tit venir un autre, avec quelque 
ministres, en compagnie ddquels il nt voir ^ ces deputes de Moravie etde 

Bohhme, que sa doctrine, &c.; et qu'enfin cet Estienne avec les autres 

sus-nomm6s confera la vocation et ordination par Ticnposition des mains k ces 
trois Pasteurs, qui luy furent envoyez, avec pouvoir et authority d*en pouvoir 
en suite, crder des autres ds occasions; que dds ce temps-lk ceux de Bohbme et 
de Moravie, ddsirent de s'unir en un indme corps avec les dits Vaudois, d'oil 
est venii qu'ils furent aussi appeUez \'audois eux-mdnies. 

In regard to the local situation of these Vaudois, it is explained by 
Allix, who has translated some portion of this quotation in his twenty- 
fourth chapter. 

2dly. The most satisfactory kind of ignorance is that which is accom¬ 
panied by a convfction, that information is not to be obtained. This 
is signally the case with many periods of Vaudois history. Perse¬ 
cutions and massacres, of every kind and degree, have left great blanks 
in their narrative, which never can be stippliiHl. In 1655, Leger had 
collected materials for a history, every tittle of which was lost. What 
his perseverance has left on record, is little compared with what be 
might otherwise have given us. These desolations were of continual 
occurrence. But besides these, which proceeded from their enemies, 
and were fatal to their records, there was another desolation, which 
most probably was still more fatal to their episcopacy. In 1550, a 
dreadful plague had ravaged the Valleys; and in 1650, a still more 
frightful one destroyed at least two>thirds of the inhabitants, and out 
of flfteen pastors, left only two alijre, which two most unfortunately 
were old, and exhausted with their labours. In this dreadful desti¬ 
tution, recourse was had to Geneva. Pastors were sent from that 
church, and the language of religion, which had always been Italian, 
was henceforth changed to French, which to this day it remauis.* 
When we consider the activity and influence of Geneva in those days, 
and the immense powder she thus acquired over the Valleys, it seems 
highly probable that some accommodation to the customs of that 
church must then have taken place. Of thi^; however,, we must 
remember there is qo positive proof. Moshetm says, referring to 
Leger, Cent. 7f6, § i!i. Part II. cli. 2. 

They were naturally led, by their situation, to embrace the Reformed Church. 
So far down, however, as the year 1630, they retained a considerable portion of 


* Leger, chap, nziii. p. 205, fre. 
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their ancient discipline and tenets «... The new doctors sent from thence (the 
French churches) made several changes in the discipline and doctrine of the 
Waldenses, and rendered them conformable, in every respect, with those of the 
Protestant churches in France. 

That they conformed in discipline is probable, because their disci¬ 
pline IS changed; but we have no proof, and Mosheim gives none, that 
they made any change in doctrine. 

Sdly. If the preceding, and not improbable, opinion of Mosheim 
can be established, Leger, who was born February, 1GI5, at Ville 
?ecl\p, iri the Valley of S. Martin, and who went to Geneva to study 
in 1629, was not a Bishop. But here we shall find ourselves among 
the elements of war. Allix says, 

It appears from the history of Leger, that the Moderator, who Was daring life, 
had power to call synods, and to preside in them, and to celebrate the function 
of laying on of hands. 

But Leger was moderator only twelve years (as Allix himself has 
noticed), when he went, in 166i2, in consequence of a persecution, to 
serve a church at Leyden. Leger, in his history, has entered minutely 
into particulars, as to the manner of chousing, appointing, &c. pastors 
and deacons; but he says nothing of the ^imc style of consecrating 
moderators or bishops. Nothing can be more satisfactory tlian the 
manner in which he speaks out of Commenius, and yet he has not a 
word which implies that the same customs were in force in his time. 
On the otlier hand, it is a most grievous charge tq bring against the 
revered and honoured moderator, tliat he kept back a part of the truth, 
and left us to infer that no change had been made in the mode of 
appointing a moderator when such had actually happened in his own 
case. I shall be happy if these remarks are the means of eliciting 
satisfaction on this point from others. Only it will be remembered, 
that if Leger were proved to have been a Bishop, a problem still would 
be left fpr solution, vj^. when and how the episcopal character of the 
Moderator ceased, that it docs not now exist being certain. Should 
any be desirous to undo this knot, they may find their account in 
remembering, that when Leger speaks of ‘Ma succession apostolique," 
he refers to doctrine and practice; when he reprobates conlirmation, 
it is the savrament of confirmation, which he says (chap. xii. pp. G7, 66) 
is thus exalted, that the peopIe*inay blindly rely upon the bishops; 
and when he repels the charge (chap, xxxii. p. 199) rf a Roman epis¬ 
copate, which was made by Reinerius, he means only to deny any 
exercise of that power in the manner in which the Pope and his bishops 
abused it. 

Peter Boyer, a Vaudois historian, about 1600, enters into a full 
explanation, in his third chapter, of their three distinct orders. There 
is room for suspicion that he proves too much. He says, howeverr 

Tliey have always had pastors, elders, and deacons, to govern them, as 
they bad to the year 1686, when ihty xcert dispersed, * ^ 

Boyer explains, very fully, that, by these terms, he means bishops, 
priesU, shd deacons. 

T hrust, Sir, that enough has been adduced to bear me out in the 
observations f have presumed to make upon the passage quoted from 
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your number for June. One word I would add in explanation* Let 
jt not be supposed that, in refuting their present pretensions to epia* 
.copacyi we are weakening their claims on our charity. The contri¬ 
butions of the churches have been liberally made for the poor brethren 
of the Valleys. *We have relieved them, as fellow-christians in 
distress. They needed no other claim to induce us to«this labour of 
Jove. They are members of the one great household of faith, and, we 
believe, would rejoice to see their ancient discipline restored, and lo 
enlarge that unity which subsists in matters of faith, into a more 
intimate bond of conformity and alliance. Till God shall so unite us, 
the wisest and the Christian mode is, so to aid and succour them in 
their necessities, that we may approve ourselves to him, and they may 

esteem us very highly in love for our works’ sake.”^ 

W. 

* ^ 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Editor. —In your last number an article appears on the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopacy in the United States, which has lately become the 
subject of more extensive interest tlian heretofore in this country ; and 
as every friend to primitive Christianity must wish to know more of 
this sound branch of the Catliolic Church, I feel persuaded that you 
will not object to admit a somewhat more detailed account of it in the 
pages of your valuable journal. The interest which the members of the 
Church of England take in the American Church must ever be greatly 
increased by looking upon her as a graft from their own heavenly- 
planted vine. This clearly appears from every authentic account of 
Jier origin and progress, and most satisfactorily, as well as concisely, 
in the life of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, president of Yale College, 
Connecticut, of which an English edition was lately published by Bishop 
Hobart, of New York; a work which must ^fcr be highly valued as 
a record of the preference which sound learning, candid investigation, 
and conscientious principle give to Episcopacy, even against the preju¬ 
dices of early education. The history of that venerame man naturiuly 
leads to some detail of facts, which prove the inveterate hostility to 
Episcopacy, which so generally prevailed in his day throughout North 
America, grounded on the supposes? inseparable connexion of Episco¬ 
pacy with monarchy. During the worst of times, however, there were 
not wanting those who conscientiously preferred the doctrine pnd dis¬ 
cipline of the Church of England to every mode of Christian worship 
wnich America presented, who welcomed “ the true tabernacle, wh\ch 
God bad pitched, and not manf,” and gladly provided for a regularly 
ordained clergyman a church in which he could officijite, and a con¬ 
gregation to ^ify by the ministration of (he Word and $acraments. 
Fpr this anpply from time to.time, resort .was bad to the Church 

of England, at^, fro^ tbe time of its formattt^n, to the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign F'arts. And when the 
revolutionary war bad separated tbe colonies ftrom the mother country, 

* The sum raised in this country between May 1835, and June last, on behalf 6f the 
Waldenses, appears, from a Report of the .CoRimittse,.to amount to 6,456<.-^£j>. 

Heb. viii. 

NO. IX. VOL. IX. 4 D 
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tike fostering care of the Church was still looked for and stiH enjoyed 
bj our American brethren. The first bishop of their Churchy indeed. 
Dr* Seabury, of Connecticut, was consecrated in Scotland by the bishops 
of that pure remnant of the true Church, which had subsisted in poverty 
and persecution from the time of the Revolution, a legal difficulty having 
presented itself to the bench of English bishops. An act of parliament 
was afterwards obtained to give validity to consecrations at their hands, 
in which the Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration were not required to 
be taken; and this having passed in the year 1786, two more American 
clergymen, of whom one (the venerable Bishop White, of Philadelphia) 
still survives, were consecrated at Lambeth, in February, 1787, and in 
1790 a third; and from that time the succession has been jtept up by 
the American prelates. Thus the unabated desire of the American 
Church to preserve her identification with her venerated parent here, 
and her title to that parent’s fostering care, are placed for Over beyond 
dispute. 

The prosperous state of the American Church is well proved by the 
addition of three dioceses in the years 1817 and 1819, making in all 
ten, and by the present intention of dividing the largest, or eastern, 
diocese into two. The Church members in this diocese have doubled 
in number during the superintendence of the present most exemplary 
and pious diocesan. Bishop Griswold. From the diocese of South 
Carolina, our means of authentic intelligence have been augmented by 
the intercourse between that diocese and the mother church, which 
has resulted from the publication in England of the sermons of its late 
apostolical bishop (Dehon), and the remittance of the profits on the 
three editions to the Protestant Episcopal Society for the advancement 
of Christianity in South Carolina. This instance of disinterested good¬ 
will to the American Church has been productive of a corresponding 
feeling, and of lively gratitude, to this Church and country, as appears 
by the feelings express^ in the printed report from the Society, where 
it is recorded as an acceptable testimony to the interest taken abroad 
in the welfare and prosperity of their Church, and the successful pro¬ 
secution of the great end contemplated in the institution of the Society.” 
With respect to the Society itself, the following detail of its objects, 
taken from the report of this year, will be very gratifying to those who 
experimentally know the great good effected by our Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The Society comprises within its organization a Missionary Society; an 
Education Society; a Bible Society; a Prayer-Book and Tract Society; and a 
Library Society. 

The well-known and often experienced liberality of England towards 
the support of the Anglo-American Church, has also Ira to a more 
recent instance of co-operation with the dioceses of New York and 
Connecticut, by the former of which, the Genei^ Theological Semi¬ 
nary, there established, and by the latter, the- nmly-formed Diocesan 
Institution, called Washington College, were presented to English 
munificence for pecuniary aid. But the most eminent example of thb 
good-srill of the mother church has been afforded by the establish¬ 
ment of Kenyon College, in Ohio, under the ultimate control of the 
House of Bishops and the General Convention. Here the claims of 
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9 L newly-fcrined diocesei and a rapidly, and almost incredibly^ bK 
^ieaauig population* of new settlers, eri^ far the loudest in the tone of 
want for our fostering care; The ^lure in health of the clergym^ 
who. warn first appointed to represent the case of this diocese, led to the 
visit of the venerable Bishop himself for that purpose, an event rthieh 
not a few of the most devoted friends of the Church of England re¬ 
member with a delight, which time lias not at all worn away, and which 
aubseauent communications from him have tended to increase. These 
will aU be glad to know that the differences of opinion on the st^ject 
of the Ohio seminary, which for a short time obstructed his cordial co¬ 
operation with his learned and zealous brother of New York, have 
entirely subsided, and that Bishop Chase, in a late visit to New York, 
for the puf^se of bringing forward there the claims of his diocesan 
seminary, bad the most friendly intercourse with Bishop Hobart, and that 
this was publicly shewn by his preaching, at Bishop Hobart’s request, 
in both the churches under his pastoral care in that city. And the 
views entertained of this subject by the venerable Bishop White appear 
in the following short, but most decisive extract of a letter from him 
to Bishop Chase, set out in the Diocesan Journal, from Ohio, of 18S6. 

It gratifies me to find froiA various publications that your College is in suc¬ 
cessful progress. Unquestionably our source of supply of ministers for the 
Western States must be the education of natives of those regions. That, under 
the blessing of heaven, your exertions towards this work maybe effectual, is the 
wish and prayer of ^our affectionate brother— Wu. White. 

The object which Bishop Chase now has in view, to effect by collec¬ 
tions in America, is to appropriate the funds obtained in England 
(upwards of 6,000/. sterling) to the purchase of lands for the perma¬ 
nent support of the Institution for raising a native ministry, and to 
erect the buildings by means provided in America. For diis good 
work he had collected above 12,000 dollars when the amount was last 
communicated to this country, and some nevMnd untried resources 
were then first coming into very efficient operation. Among others, 

I may mention with pleasure that the ladies in several of the principal 
American towns had formed themselves into societies, called ** Kenyon 
Circles of Industry,'* whose exertions were united for the increase of 
the Ohio fund, in making ornamental^work, the produce of which was 
to be sent to the trustees of the seminary. Thus a name, alreadpr 
associated with ** every virtue under heaven” in this country, is 
honoured in like manner in America; and the bonds of religioua union, 
and political friendship, between the two countries, are fiirther 
Strengthened and cemented by not the College only, but the new town 
of Gambier, a name endeared to the natives of that country, not more 
by the report of private virtues, than by the &ct of that noUeman'a 
having, on the part of the British government, signed the articles of 
peace ^tween the two countries in 1814, and the same town bearing, 
in every street or squs^e, die name of some British benefactor. 

I hope to be pardoned at this moment for a abort digression on the 
application, now so generally seen in the different brandies of the 

* It appears, by a comparison of printed statements of the white popuhtlon in Ohio,, 
In 1824 and 1828, that it had increased from 800,doo to 1,000,000 in two yean; siad, 
a Itigt propoitioe of this increase are British emigrants. 
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reformed EpiscopsI Church, of the principle of educating the inhiibi« 
tants of each country to the chriatian ministry. In the SermoA 
preached at Lambeth, on the late consecratioh of Bishop James to the 
See of Calcutta, this subject .is thus alluded to, and tne well-JtnOwn 

words of Bishop Chase cited: 

• 

In proportion to my respect for Missionaries, for the union of xeal, and pru¬ 
dence, and knowledge necessary to qualify them for the work, is my persuasion 
also, that no single country can for ever continue to send out to extensive 
coloives a number of ministers adequate to the spiritual wants of the inhabitants. 
And even if this were practicable, ministers sent out from home cannot be 
regarded as the best, or most powerful instruments to uphold the Christian faith 
and practice in distant countries.. ** We must have the sons of th^ soil/’ was 
the eloquent expression of a pious and distinguished prelate, whdh speaking of 
the clergy most fit to assist him in diffusing religious knowledge over his newly- 
formed diocese. On the first conversion, indeed, of any people to Christianity, 
the appearance of strangers, who have come from afar to communicate this 
blessing, will doubtless serve to excite an interest, and to awake attention to 
the heavenly message; but the interest so excited cannot be expected to be 
permanent; and when some progress has been made in the work of conversion, 
the new Christians will naturally look to find ministers in their countrymen, 
and will more readily receive the sacred truths, •with more confidence seek 
instruction and the comforts of religion from those who have grown up amongst 
them, and with whom they are united by the same language, the same national 
interests, feelings, character, by all, in short, which binds a man to those of 
his native land. Religion cannot be said to have taken deep root in any 
country, whose population does not afford persons competent to the ministerial 
office. 

It is satisfactory to see a true theory on subjects of such liigh Import¬ 
ance well maintained and illustrated ; but R is infinitely more satisfac¬ 
tory to know that it is reduced to extensi^ practice in our owA day. 
And this, blessed be God! is now the fact. The institution of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, at the suggestion of the excellent Bishop 
Middleton; that of Windsor College, in l7ova Scotia; the one now con¬ 
templated in Upper Canada; (for which a charter has been obtained 
from His Majesty through the strenuous exertions of the venerable 
Archdeacon of York in that Province, and the cordial cooperation of 
the local government;) that long ago founded in Barbadoes, through 
the pious munificence of Sir Christopher Codrington, and now pro¬ 
posed by the zealous and devoted bishop of that diocese, in concur¬ 
rence with the Society for Propagatihg the Gospel, to be re-organized 
and greatly augmented with a view to the same important object; and, 
finally, the Coflege founded in the principality of Wales, by the emi¬ 
nently learned and pious Bishop who lately presided in the diocese of 
St. David’s,—are all calculated to exemplify the value of tha principle, 
in promoting the glory of God, and the extension of the Christian 
religion throughout the world.* 

1 must not omit that in the State of Vermoqt, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the Umted States, the Episcopal Church has become 
entitled to landed property of large amount, for the pentaantot support 

^ ■ m .. . ' . . 

f It U siid tjist s pup has been some time in agitation in the Scotch Episcopal Church 
Ibr erecting a CoQfge in Edinburgh, where a course of studies like that In the Eiyl^h 
Universities will be pursued. 
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of die Clergy* For this the American Church is indebted to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The General Theological Seminary at New York is under the tui¬ 
tion of six Professors:—viz. of Biblical Learning and the Inteipretation 
of Scripture; of Systematic Theol^y; of the Na£urei Ministry, 
Polity, and History of the Christian Church; of Hebrew and Greek 
Literature; of the Evidences of Revealed Religion, with the applica¬ 
tion 'of moral science to Theology; and, lastly, of Pastoral Theology 
and Pulpit Eloquence. The duties of the last are discharged by thO 
Bishop, who is attended by the students one day in every week. 4hey 
perform the service of the Church, as a devotional exercise, in rotation, 
and two Sermons, or more, are dclii^ered by them, lliey also go 
through a course of instructioi^ on the qualifications and duties of the 
clericd office. 

One most interesting topic still remains, which I cannot pass over,-— 
I mean the spiritual blessings which the Anglo-American Church has 
in part communicated, and now promises to communicate in a mueh 
greater degree, to the people of colour. The first example was set by 
New York, in the building of a church, the minister of which is a man 
of colour, and his congregation composed of people of that caste* 
Their inclination to the Episcopal Church seems fairly traceable to 
England, according to a discovery made by Bishop Chase, in the 
Autumn of 1825, and detailed in his Diocesan Journal of 1828. He 
was then solicited to visit a tribe of Mohawk and Oneida Indians, on 
the banks of the river Sanduskey. He found them in possession of 
our Liturgy and the Gospel of St. Mark, in English and Mohawk. 
This since appears to have been provided in the year 1787, by the 
Society for the Propaga^n of the Gospel, and its effects in attaching 
them to the Church of England have been as happy for themselves as 
they must be delightful to every Christian mind. With the assistance 
of this volume, read by their elders, they had kept a weekly sabbath, 
with a morning and evening service, avoiding all but necessary and 
charitable work on that day, and had baptized their children according 
to the form in the Liturgy, and expressed to the Bishop their great 
solicitude to obtain this sacred blessing through commissioned hands* 
By those who know any thing of his character it will be andcipated 
that this wish was granted. The ISishop selected seven of the most 
promising of the young men for students in his Seminary, and himself 
eonyeyed them to the spot. Here they have all proved most docile 
and promising, and, if they live, may in due time be regularly ordained 
ministers of the Church of God. 

If any thing could add to our estimate of the English Liturgy, it may 
be from our being led by this narrative to consider it is an instrument 
of converting heathens. In an official report from the Diocese of 
South Carolina, where a free Churcli has b^ti erected at Charleston 
for the poor memb^ of the Church not at present connected with any 
of the congregations, and where the people of colour have additional 
accommodation, this most interesting aul^t is thus alluded to: 

It should be recorded, as an encouragement to perseverance, and in grati¬ 
tude to the giver of grace, that the salutary inftuenoe of Christian mtives is 
evidenced in the lives of many ofthem (the slaves) in their fidelity to their masteiv, 
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ia their kindn^ to each otbeiv in their recognitic^ the daipu gpTenuQeiil« 
in contentment, meekness, and derotedness to the, one thing n^fiiL *llie 
^Us to attention in-the fonns^f our pubiic worship, the power o^iitg oraaie, 
the invariable use of the same prayen, the eimplicjij ,of language which 
our Liturgy, the plan of reding the Scriptures, in order, whereby the whole 
counsel of God is declared in his own words, the concise somma^.of faith in 
the Greedy and of obedience in the C^jmtnandments, repeated Sunday after Son* 
day, the priictice of reciting after the minister, whereby prayers ^r private use 
are learned, and all the rundamentai truths ac<}uired; these and other circaat* 
stances prove, that thie system of our Church is eminently adapted to promotof 
the spiritual welfare of the illiterate,^ and those who; have dull minds. 

At the beginning of laat year, I read an account in one of the 
American periodical publications (of which I forget the title) of n new 
National Tract Society established at New York. It is*'on a very 
comprehensive plan, including variona sects of Christians, as weD me 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal Chuych. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Society, that the several members of the publishing 
committee pledge themselves to publish and distribute such tracts only 
as shall inculcate those great doctiinea in which they all agree. These 
are stated as follows:—Man's natire sinfulness; the purity and 
obligation of the law of God; the true and proper divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the necessity and reality of his atonement and sacrifice; 
the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the work of renovation; the free 
and full offers of the gospel,., and the duty of meot to accept it; the 
necessity of personal holiness; and an everlasting state of rewards and 
punishments after the grave.” On reading this, and simply remem¬ 
bering that the Liturgy of thw American Church is almost identically 
the same as that of our Church; that she has our Articles vi^atim, 
and acknowledges our Homilies as sound expositions of Kristian 
doctrine; I said to iqyself, surely all sects, who can not om^ agree 
in the doctrines above detailed, but assign to them such pimmount 
importance, as to be content with promulgating them unaccompanied 
by their own peculiar tenets, must be, in a good measure, prepared to 
give up those peculiar tenets, and ht, “ one fold” in a Church, with 
whose Liturgy and A^^ticles the^^dlbctrines they jointly disseminate 
entirely harmonize, arid whose authority is so clearly apostolic, as that 
of reformed episcopacy, wheresoever planted. For this most devoutly 
to be wished consummation,^ I weK know your feelintrs, Mr. Editor, 
will harmonize with my own. And till the times of more primitive 
order and union return, you will not disapprove of the most humble 
effort to make known every true Inranch of that divine edifice, ** whose 
walls are salvation, and her gates praise.'''^ G. W. M. 

P. S. I hope to send you some fbrther information on this subject 
for your next number. 

• -' f 

Wx are^sure our readers will thank us for the following very inter¬ 
esting account of the ceremony observed on the.l^ing of die comer- 
stonej of the principal front of Ketijon College; other parts of the 
buUdiqg having been before in comddmble advance: 

ififan^prpoeed to ountion the ceremonies and solemnities of laying the 
eomm nfioibt which took place the day following, viz, the Qth of June, I think 
it pto^,for the satisfocUon of those who have not been on the ground to state, 
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C6S1M grounds, lusoiintlng'ta eight tb^oeaad aotes, lie'^io ^ oblong 
sqoere form)'lei^^ froim'iiorih to sooth nVe mUet, and Drorn eastto west iiko 
mitaeand anhelf. hal§ thraugh whi^the inaih ibad^'io Coshpck^- 

ton passes, is walered-l^^5kiQk8''Cfreekruiroagh the'iov'th haff, 'oh.w!^the 
CoU^ is located/ in circuitous manner,, Venibn RjySr, ^ose 

witan are more pure awdeMnial than any o^er iir fh^ State, or perhaps Tn 
the Western* country ;-^tnnidveredteT8 the trail tfefowdg/to \he Allege qn 
the sroitemslde, aboat midisay froih north to sooth of the south 400Q adres, 
and runs oeaidy half'the 'dis^do through it, in *an . easterly direction, jt 
meets widi the base of tliMe commanding groui^s, froiii45u to 200 fleet above^ 
the level of the water, Oir th# tbjp'of which are located, in^n area of alxdtt 50 
act^ the town of GambMr and jKeoyon College* The river then turns to the 
south attd southeast, 4 ^ .opens to the view a most fertile and beautiful 
region. 4 psrk 'of lofty trees completely fibrrounds the College, (except at 
•the north,) and covers all the. descending grounds consisting of some twelve 
or fbukeen acres. Hare, in. this smooth and welUadapted area, seemingly bjr, 
the batUl of God ptepafed for the purpose, on this site, raised abbve, and for ’ 
ever secluded from the noisOland busy scenes of life, we saw the preparations 
for the commencement of ddi great, and good, and benevolent work. As I 
approached it, after having, attended divine sSrvice, and heard an excellent 
sermon under the spreading ^raes, by the Rev. Mr. Morse, 1 could not but fees' 
as seldom 1 ever before have felt. I bless^ God for having pemiitted me. to 
see the obmroencement of a Christiab institution the fountain ot so many bless* 
ings to 'Ae present and to future generations.—Filled with these thoughts, 
which the scene, of itself, was calculated silently to inspire, 1 was called to 
witness a most appropriate service, the solethmty of which will be, I trust, 
imprinted on my mamory so long as life shall las^ and which if you will print 
at large, doubtless you will do an essential service to religion. 

The Bishop commenced it by saying,—“ j^cept the Lord build the house, . 
their labpur is but vain that build it. 

*• Dedf^beloved in the Lord;—Forasmuch as devout and holy men, as well 
under thet^w as under the Gospel, moved either by the express command of 
God, or 1^ tlie secret inspiration of the blessed Spirit, and acting agreeably to 
their ovrtHdsnse of the natural decency* of things, have founded houses for the 
proraotionrof piety and the diffusion of Christian learning, and for that purpose, 
and in order to fill men’s minds with greater reverence for God's ghmous 
Majesty, and affect their beaits with mre^devotion and humility in bis service, 
have assembled themselves together toipi^bjnune in his strength, and In spleinii 
order, let us now faithfully and devoutly beg his Messing on our present 
undertaking. ** 


PRATEK. 

“ O eternal God, mi^ty in power, ani of majesty incomprehensible, whom 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, much less the walls of temples made 
with hands, and who yet hast wncidusly pleased to promise ihy espial pre¬ 
sence wherever two onthree of thy faithftil servants are assembled together in 
thy name; vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to be present with Os who are here gatheiOS 


safety, honour, and welfare of thy peopte.—iThipe own work we trust it is, anp 
has DMn from the beginning* Cemented by the minding charities of kii^red 


true and laudable service; watch over thy swrvahts who are to direct and pe^ 
form this thy dorious work; with^ thy meroifol eyes and with thy Almipi^ 
rd mem from all accidents^ siclmels and death;—especially wh pie^ 


eyes ana wi 
iid death;—e 


specially whpiegj^ 
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damnation. Hear us in IleaTen, tby dwelling place. When thou hearestt 
forgive; and bless this the work of thy hands» for the temporal and eternal 
good of this and future generations, in countless multitudes, to the end of the 
world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’* 

The deposit then was made, consisting of such public documents as mark 
the age in which we live, and the literary and religious character of the institu¬ 
tion, of which'this is the first building. This done, the Bishop, said, ** The earth 
is the Lord’s and all that therein is—the compass of the world, and they that 
dwell therein.” The people answered, For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
and prepared it upon the floods.” The Bishop then proceeded, Forasmuch 
as Almighty God once accepted the purpose of Solomon to build an house unto 
the name of the Iiord his God, and nothing doubting but that he favourably 
ajloweth this work of ours to found and erect tliis Seminary and College, £ 
therefore lay the corner stone of ihe same, in the name of the •great Jehovah, 
who once said, Let us make man in our own image—the holy, holy, holy, undi¬ 
vided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons, but one God, 
ble^ed for evermore.” Amen. 

Bishop, —O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Anew, —And our mouth shall show forth thy praise.” 

Then was said, alternately, the 118th Psalm, after which the Gloria Patri. 
The Bishop then said, Blessed be thy holy name, O Lord God, for putting 
into our hearts to found this house to the glory of thy Divine Mnjesty, and the 
good of thy people. Bles.sing and honour, might and dominion, glory and 
praise, belongeih unto thee, O Fatlier Almighty, for that thou didst incline the 
wills of benefactors, and affect the hearts of faithful people to open their hands 
liberally, that this work of benevolence might be estabjished and made to 
prosper in thy sight; therefore now, and ever shall be, .offered unto thee, in 
behalf of them and their posterity, the fervent prayer.—Bless them and their 
children, O ^rd, we beseech thee, with blessings from the heavens above, and 
from the earth beneath: let none of their descendants, to the latest generations, 
be vile at home, or beg their bread in foreign lands: let them be sanctified and 
blessed for ever: and when we pray for them, give us grace, O heayenly Father, 
to pray for ourselves; remember not our iniquities, nor the iniquities of our 
forefathers—neither take thou vengeance on our sins. Watch over this insti¬ 
tution now founded by thy goodness: bless the youth in this and all future 
generations, who here shall receive their education : preserve them from sin, 
the greatest of all evils, and from the effects of sin, which is thy wrath and 
eternal death: let thy fatherly hand, we beseech thee, ever be over them: let 
thy Holy Spirit ever be with them, and so lead them in the knowledge and 
obedience of thy Word, that in the end they may obtain everlasting life. All 
this we offer and ask through Jesus Christ, who with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
tivetb and reigneth, ever one God, v^orld without end.' Amen.” 

Here were closed the devotional exercises of this m/st solemn occasion; 
and if the reading of them in print do but faintly resemble the good effects 
they had at the first exhibition, the interests of true religion will, I trust, be 
essentially subserved. [ExiracUdfrom the PhiUidclphia Jlecorder.'\ 


ORTHODOX GERMAN JOURNAL. 

Ma. Editok. —‘A friend has lately put into my hands the MS. pro¬ 
spectus of an Orthodox Journal, to be establisl^pd in Germany. This 
IS'a matter of deep interest, as showing that the orthodox party are 
gaining ground, and I therefore trouble you with a short sketch of the 
contents of this Pp{^r. The Journal, which is to be called the ** Evan- 
gelisch^ Kirchen-zeitungf” is to be edited by Professor Henxtenbcrg of 
Berlin. I am no^ aware that he has yet appeared before the public; 
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but when 1 say that Strauss and Neander have engaged to contribute 
regularly to his Journal, I apprehend* that no farther proof of its re¬ 
spectability will be needed. The Editor will^ gladly fcccive any con¬ 
tributions on Church mhtters'and thcoli^y from English friends to his' 
undertaking, and their papers may be sent (addressed to him at Berlin) 
in tlie English language. I am,. Sir, yojir's, &c. 

4 •f, # .n 

Ms 

PROSPECTirs OF AN ORTHODOX GERMAN JOURNAL. 

The Qiore we are compelled to recognise the influence of periodical works 
on the pinions of the age, Ihe greater reason have we to lament that the E^ian- 
gelical Church has been left, up to the present day, without such an organ,, 
which should endeavour to establish and defend the truths of the Gospel as 
they are foun^ in Scripture, and thence transplanted into the sym&>lical 
writings of our Church, to set the diflorence between the evangelical doctrines 
and those opposed to them in a clearer light, and by means of contributions on 
the general state of the Church in various countries, and the progress of. tlie 
Gospel in heathen lands, to awaken a lively interest in Churen matters, and 
recall into the Evangelical Church the unity it has lost. The enemies of the 
Gospel have been, up to the present time, in exclusive possession of the journals 
in g^at circulation. They have used their advantage to throw every tbin^ into 
contusion, and to cry down evangelical doctrines and conduct wherever th^ 
appeared, as mysticism, pietism, and s^aratism. The evil thence arising has 
been often felt, and various plans for affording a remedy devised. At length, 
in compliance with tnany solicitations, the underwritten, in reliance on 
assistance, has, with the co-operation of no ^considerable number of esteemed' 
theologians, undertaken the editorship of a Journal, called the Kvangeltschc 
Kerchen-zeitung*' (Evangelical Church Intelligencer). It will belong to no 
partyj but serve the Evangelical Church as such. Its highest aim will be tb 
unite what is separated, to bind what is loosened, to remedy what is diseased*, 
and to indicate what is ivct4rable as such, that what is healthy may be preserved 
from infection. To those who have attained a sincere faith in Gospel truth, it 
will give opportunity for perfecting'that faith, an object the more necessary, as 
in the long preceding period of unbelief, all firm Church tradition has disap¬ 
peared; it vvill warn men against those errors'which at every recurrence of a 
great religious movement have been found even among those who, in great 
points, hold the true faith ; for example, against mysticism, pietism,, and sepa¬ 
ratism, the appearance of which (though, up to the present time, few marks of 
them have been seen) must nevertheless he expected on account of their deep 
foundation in ma^^s sinful nature, unless a suitable opposition be made to them 
by those whose faith is sincere and pure. It will put into the hands of (hose 
who know tUe truth, weapons from Scriptiyre and history to attack their enemies; 
and endeavour to generate in individuals a living consciousness of union with 
the Evangelical Cliurch, and with the general Christian Church of every 
country, and to produce a general connexion of all true meinbers of the Evan¬ 
gelical Church. But the Evangelische Kerchon-Yeitung will have especial 
regard to thoso who, anxious for the truth, yet know not where to seek or to 
find it. Unht’litf has outlived itself; a nerd rfreligiim is gcnrraUy awakened; 
men feci that thl religion of reason L'amtot fuljif w/ud it promises; the^ wish for 
Jirtn groundffor vomfoft in life and death ; and the^feel the necessity of a Revela¬ 
tion, But many, really desirous of getting at tbe truth/are misled by the 
present outcry of wysIrVum, pktism^ and separatism, wUh tMtcA the unbeUeverSf 
suitably to their own inUfests^ ejidcavour to confound a sim]^faith m divine truth. 
These persons remain in an unsettled state, as they ^re afraid of going from one 
extreme into another. Tjte Journal^ill endeavour to. remove the prejudices 
against the truth which hayc been excited in them, to clear what Jias been-con- 
fused, to-divide pure Christianity from the various erroneous views .of it, to 
expose the shallowness abd coafortlessness of the views of the hostile'opppnent^ 
NO. IX. VOI. IX. 4 N 
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and the falsehood of the views they have set up against the truth ; to awaken 
attention to the signs of the times, and the many remarkable events which ap¬ 
pear to promise a restoration of the Evangelical Church. 

There will be three leading divisions of the Journal. 

1 . Essays:—as, for example, on important and difficult parts of the Bible, and 
proofs of the unity of views in different parts of it where announced in different 
forms;—Expositions of the Evangelical faith in opposition to prevailing errors, 
and in defence of it against both unbelievers and the Romish Church;— 
Historical essays and extracts fronurare books;—Essays on practical theology, 
devotion, worship, &c. 

2. Literary Notices:—not learned reviews, but extracts from and judgment 
on generally important books, not only quite new ones, but also on old and 
forgotten good ones; with warnings against mischievous ones, especially such 
as contain, under a mask, the poison of unbelief: and refutations of the attacks 
on the evangelical faith and cfoctrines contained in periodical works and 
pamphlets, as far as the prevailing opinions appear in them, 

3. Intelligence.—Contributions to the present history of the Christian Church, 
German and foreign;—Short biographical sketches;—Contributions on circum¬ 
stances in the external composition, and circumstances of the various religious 
parties;—Missionary notices not to take the place of Journals already dedi¬ 
cated to that object, but rather general views, and characteristic sketches, free 
from useless repetitions, &c. This part will be performed by meaiis 8f a 
numerous correspondence, both in Germany and opt of it, and by the use of all 
the Journals of Germany, France, England, Scotland, and America. 

The tendency of the Journal will be sufficiently clear from what has been 
said. They who do not believe the great doctrines of the divinity of our J.ord, 
of salvation through faith in him, aiffi imitation of his holy life and death, the 
corruption of man's nature, &c. must look elsewhere. Here his expectations can¬ 
not be satisfied. At the same time, the Editor is far from wishing to restrain 
the free expression of various opinions, while those opinions are Christian: 
on the other hand, it seems to him desirable to promote a free exchange of ideas 
among those who are united to one another by a common adherence to certain 
great points. He requests assistance from all who agree in his views, as with¬ 
out such a union little can be expected.—l or contributions of any extent, a 
suitable payment will be made. 

Although the aim of the Journal is positive, rather to build up than pull 
down, yet polemics cannot be excluded. It will not cry peace where there is 
no peace, nor attempt to bring together opinions which admit of no mediation, 
but rather openly and distinctly declare its opposition. Yet, while it opposes 
opinions, the utmost care will be taken not to confound opinions and men, and 
to avoid every thing like personality. 

Tlie following persons, among others, have iindei taken to contribute regularly; 
Dr. Neander; Dr.Tholuck, at Halle; Dr. Strauss, the cou''t preacher (at Ber¬ 
lin); and Dr. Heubner, at Wittenberg. 

ArltUf 19/A May, 1827. Phoi Lsson liRKXTENunar.. 


ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

SOITTIIAU DIS'.XNSARY. 

Mr. Editor. —A correspondent in your last number having adverted 
to a Dispensary established in my parish in \\arwickshire, I am in¬ 
duced to trouble you with a few remarks on the subjectand the 
more so, because from the manner in wliich the institution is mentioned, 
it m^hc be supposed that I am the founder of it,—whereas, tlie only 
praise that I can claim is, tliat I have from the beginning perceived its 
mdlity, and have endeavoured to support and promote it by every 
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means in my power. Its author is Mr. Henry L. Smith, a surgeon of 
this place ; who, having devised and digested the plan of this Dispen¬ 
sary, has since carried it into execution with a steadiness and persever¬ 
ance, which can be appreciated only by those who, like myself, have 
known the difficulties with which he had to contend,—more especially 
in the outset. And of the same gentleman, I think it an act of justice 
farther to say, that his enlightened views, on the subject of the true 
interests of the labouring classes, entitle him to be heard with the 
greatest attention, on every point connected with that most important 
question. * 

1 do not pretend to enter into the details of the Southam Dispensary, 
because they arc fully given in a small 'Jfjract,* which Mr. Smith has 
published on \l\e subject. I will only observe, that it proceeds (in its 
most important department) on a principle, 1 believe peculiar to this 
Dispensary; viz. that the independent poor entitle themselves to 
its benefits in case of illness, by their prospective contributions when 
in health. Thus it becomes a sort of medical insurance. And small 
as is the sum to be paid,—viz. three shillings and sixpence for an adult, 
and Iwo shillings for a child, annually, — I am happy to say, that its 
calculations have been so well formed, and so many persons in this 
parish and immediate vicinity have been found willing, in health, to 
make a provision against sickness, that the funds arc sufficient, not 
only to pay the necessary expenses of drugs, &c., but also to provide 
a remuneration to^ the surgeon, — I will not say adequate to his 
services, for scarcely any pecuniary payment could be a recompense* 
for the good, of which he has been the instrument, but equal to the 
sum wliich he could expect to have received had the average number 
of sick among the same individuals become his patients, and been left to 
pay a medical bill from their own resources. At the same time, a great 
benefit has been conferred both on those contributors who have main¬ 
tained their health, and on those who have been visited with sickness, 
'fhe former have felt secure and easy, so far as the question of expense 
is concerned, against the disastrous effects of an attack of illness. The 
latter have had the advantage of medical advice and attendance, without 
submitting to cither of the two alternatives, from which I can hardly see 
how the sick poor can otherwise escape, either of incurring medical bills 
which they cannot discharge, or of iicing consigned to the care of 
the parish doctor, and so of having their feelings of independence once 
violated, and of taking the ffirst step in that downward and slippery 


* Its title iH, ** Observations on the prevailing practice of supplying the Poor with 
Medical Assistance, coinnioiily called Fanning the Poor.**—Printed by the Philanthropic 
Naciety. 

t 1 believe that in the Kt^port of the Evidence on the Poor Laws, taken before the 
House of Commons, there is no notice of sickness as one of the causes of pauperism. 
Vet, as it is impossible that a kibourcr should pay the expenses of a fit of iUnesi either 
in hiniRclf or his family from Ids current income, and as he has seldom any funds in 
store, it is obvious that ho can hardly a\oid having recourse to his pariah, and thus, 
even witli the strongest wish to maintain himself in independence, finding his name 
ranked on the roll of paupers. Friendly societies may, in sofne iiieasiiFc, obviate this 
inconvenience. Dut it is well known that, in their administration, they are often liable 
io great abuse. The best is, that of Mr. Bceher, at Southwell, Nottfnghamshire. 
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path of pauperism, from which so few are able afterwards to recover 

themselve^. 

It is principally with a reference to this last consideration that I have 
been tempted to offer these few remarks. Such a Dispensary as the 
one now under our notice must, from'its very constitution, be not only 
local, but contracted in its sphere of action. Hut I know no reason 
why such institutions should not be multiplied throughout the country, 
since they may be established in any district, where there is a resident 
surgeon. And, if they become frequent and popular, they seem to 
afibrd one powerful counteraction to an evil, against which we cannot 
too earnestly struggle,—our poor-laws. This has ever appeared to me 
one of the worst calamities t\ith which this country is afflicted. Within 
these very few days, I have rejoiced to hear that the Loref Chief Justice 
Best, in his charge to the Grand Jury of Wiltshire, has lifted up his 
voice against the abominable system of paying the wages of the 
labourer out of the poor-rates ; —and it is a voice which I hope will 
find its way to the understanding and heart of every person tliroughout 
theg^ngdom entrusted with any part of the administration of the laws 
touching the poor.’^ This, however, is but an abuse of the poor-laws ; 


* Tlie following is an extract from the charge of the eloquent Judge alliided to by 
our excellent correspondent. The prinriple.s inculcated are undeniable, and are as 
applicable to charities which .supply tlie ordinary and necessary wants of the pour as to 
the poor-laws: the one, indeed, U a by&teiu uf parliaaieiiUr^', the other of vuliintiiry 
. taxation* ■■ 

** There was one point to \^hU'h he was most anxious to call the general attention. 
Heretofore the prevalence uf crime wiis found mo^t rcninrka!)le iti th.* large niul pojndoiis 
towns, where great and diversified masses of .-oclety congregated, but now it was mo.st 
lamentable to find bow vice raged among the yeomen and agricultural peasantiy of 
England. Those who had the means of influence over the latter, must he seriously told, 
that law alone, however coercive and unhviiding in its application, could not alter this 
painful state of things:; some other aid must be called in to abate the evil; .some correct 
tive must bo administered to the immoral haliits of the people, 'flic time was, in this 
happy land, when an honest pca.santry were really and truly * thrlr country’s pride,’ and 
its best and safe&t defence. Let all the irifiucnti.il classes of society try and recover this 
noblest matcitnl uf national securily. The clergy (as he had witnessed with pleasure at 
the Cathedral yesterday) were lending ihoir best assistance to this good work ; they were 
arousing the warmest energies by their elui|ucnce, and leading tliem by their example. 
But elo(|uenccand example, however great, must he unavailing, until the people could be 
tauglit self-esteem; until they could li|* impressed with the due weight of humble atid 
honest character. Let the gciitlcineu of the country regulate th; rate of the wage.s of the 
labourer independent of the poor-ratc»; and when, according to tlie uriglnal intention of 
the laws for relieving human want, age and infirmities should visit the pen.innt, then, and 
not till then, let him lie the object of )>rotertioii out of sources independent of Ins own 
earnings. There would always be poverty in the cotiiitry, and always* ju.<>t claims for 
relief ill every age and sex; but, iu* a general principle, he must deplore the prevailing 
practice of having the wages on l.ibour made iip out of tbc pcNir-ratcs; such a practice 
was impolitic and Iruught with much mi'ichief; it destroyed all prudence; it eradicated 
all self-esteem ; it removed the wholesome stimulus (ohoiiot and virtuou.M exertion, and 
withheld the mural operation of all the motives for regulating and controlling human 
conduct which spring irom a man’s own sense of his possession of hi** own resources. 
No greater curse could befal any country, than a relaxaf^on of those salient springs of 
independent and virtuous actions, which wore the best securities of personal conduct. A 
great country was not one in which one cla.ss alone lived in luxury and splendour; but 
one where the large mas.^ of Us people dwell in comfort and virtuous industry. Il<*, 
therefore, must be the greatest benefactor of his country, in whatever situation he moved, 
who, by all tbc means within his sphere of action, lent hts aid to the acconiplishmciit of 
%1h« great purpose of regenerating the moral feelings of the peasantry. This good work, 
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and even if this abuse should be abated, I fear .that the most unex¬ 
ceptionable execution of the existing statutes can never extract the evil 
out of a system, which contains the inherent vice of levying the dis¬ 
tinctions between industry and idleness, frugality and extravagance, 
forethought and improvidence. The mischief of this system meets us 
at every turn. It renders unavailing some of our best efforts to amend 
the condition of the poor; and it so tends to foster the love of imme¬ 
diate indulgence natural to the human heart, that I have ever con¬ 
sidered it a strong proof of the sterling excellence of English poor, 
that they are not much more deteriorated and debased, thsui they 
really arc, by the baleful influence of our poor-laws. I must not, 
indeed, enter into a question so extensive and important, as the 
practicability of abolishing or reducing those legal provisions for idle¬ 
ness and imprudence: but I may at least express a hope that none of 
our voluntary and private acts shall partake of their spirit. 'And 
while I cannot but lament that many favoured and highly patronized 
Charities! are but too like the poor-laws in weakening the self- 
dependence of the labouring classes, 1 would hope that^s more 
enlightened views on the subject gradually make their \^y, every 
encouragement will be. given to institutions which, like the Dispensary 
now before us, tend to make the poor industrious, frugal, and, above 
all other things, provident, I'hese are virtues, which go far beyond the 
mere temporal good of the poor: in proportion as they prevail, indi¬ 
viduals are invariably found to be better subjects and better Christians; 
l)ettor disposed to discharge every social and domestic duty in this 
life, and better fitted to partake of a blessed immortality in the world 
to come. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Southarn, August l i, 1827, Geokgk Chandler. 


Tiioucnrrs on piiovidrnce. 


**Tlic works of the Lord arc great, sought out of ull them that have pleasure therein,” 

- Psalm iii. 3. 


ARGUMENT. 

The Perfection of the JVorld at the Creatiofi, and the Change introduced hy Sin,^ 
Folly of /il}iehm*^Op\'umg of Sprimg,—A flight Scene at the eommenceweni of 
Autnmn on the borders of Derwent-IVater*—IVhence fiowt Peace of Mind? 

Why blow thy breezes, Eden, not as erst 
.Bearing to man the welcome Voice Divine, 

But wild and gusty, oft with muttering pe.als 
Of thunder, rising sad? Why thwart thy skies. 

As if contaminate with Stygian Are, 

Glare lurid lightnings through the midnight gloom ? 

O blest abode of innocence and joy! 

while it adorned the man, would save his country. He appealed to the Grand Jury to 
uasist in iti accompUshmiMit, as niogistmtes and as men. He implored them to feel the im¬ 
portance of performing this great duty. Then would they find a decrease in the calendar 
of county offences; then would they find an improvement nmong their labouring neigh¬ 
bours ; and then only would they have arrested the progressive action of vice, which now 
deformed the surface of society.” 
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Alas! fair garden, how tliy groves arc waste, 

'i'heir amaranthine bloom and verdure gone,— 
GonAnd despoiled for ever.—Weep and wail 
And tremble at the Serpent’s fiery hiss, 

His coils of terror, and his eye of flame, 

And view thy flelds of aconite ashamed,— 

O Edeii, Eden, greatly art thou fallen! 

The whirlwind laughing mocks thy blasteil pride. 

Thy streams are all polluted; and the bowers 
c Where Eve reposed her beauty, feet profane 
Now trample down, unheeded and unknown. 

Frequent the Spirits, that chaunt their endless praise 
Before the face of Him Mio sits enthroned * 

Most Htoii in unimaginable bliss. 

Have left the regions of supernal day, 

And on our Earth descending shed abroad 
Effulgent glories. Man from Angels’ lip 
^*opping sublimest wisdom, drank the lore 
Vhich to the holiest Seraph God expounds 
As from his gladsome visage beams of Ipve 
Wide Heaven illume. O ^lilton! thine, great Bard ! 
I'he lofty, sacred, melancholy strain, 

How **Man’s first disobedience” lost that seat, 

The curse, entailed upon his seed, of Death, 

And made this world the sterile home of Sin. 

View from her heights the drear expanse of Earth, 
The abode accursM of rebellious Man, 

See wc no verdant plains, no vine-clad hills, 

No sapphire founts, or fertilizing streams ? 

Is Earth one boundless desert, bleak and dark, 

One mass chaotic, with no trace distinct 
Of God's creative energy imprest? 

Proclaim ye Vallies, and from pole to pole 
Resounding Ocean, from thy caves proclaim, 

W^ho reared this mighty fabric, and laid deep 
Its vast and Arm foundations,rwhen the song 
Burst from the morning stars, and shouts of joy 
From all the sons of God, seraphic hymns, 

Were heard symphonious through the courts of heaven. 
Oh! why is Man so impolently bold? 

Poor worm, purblind, what art thou ? Fool, dar'st thou 
The order of the universe arraign? 

Sayst tlioii that Chance was architect supreme? 

Did Chance make heaven, earth, seas, the starry sphere, 
Thy frame contrive, and fashion out thy sou\ 

So big with impious argument profound? * 

Oh! 'tis a fearful thing to stray in dark 
And dream we see the dawn, or idly stare 
At meteors of our own, for yon bright orb 
Which gilds ten circling worlds, and shews the Hand 
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I'hat keeps them ever in their steadfast coii|:se» 

That built th’ immeasurable vault on high. 

And gemmed the firmament with globes of fire. 

Yea, all accordant, insect, stone, and weed, 

And fruitful vallies and resounding seas. 

And blazing suns and rolling worlds declare 
“ Goi> called us forth from nothing, and we came’.” 
Rejoice, O Earth, and raise the admiring hymn 
Of high thanksgiving;—cursed though thou be 
By God's frown darkened, by his vengeance scathed, 
E’en in thy ruins, thou art glorious still. 

ISirice blest is He, whose chertee by wisdom swayed 
Declines the mart, and ** busy haunts of men,” 

To woo the blossomed sweets and roseate blush 
Of infant Spring, what time beneath the Sun 
The dormant fields revive, and Zephyr bland 
Whispers to Flora, “ Come, niy life, awake.”— 

Slic at his bidding rises, and with touch 
Half shrinking, lest the frown of Winter chide, 

Opes cautiously l\cv treasures.—Snowdrop first 
(Not by too gaudy contrast to offend) 

Goes forth her harbinger, and Crocus next, 

And gayer Daffodill her pathway strew. 

Warned by these signs that Nature lives again, 
Unearthly hands in April's parting shower 
Above an ample vale extend on high 
The arch resplendent of the watery bow. 

Straight by the Hours is led triumphant through 
'rhe empurpled Flora. Winter Avilh his rout 
And the retinue of his surly storms 
Is backward driven, and shedding frozen tears 
With faint expiring moan infests the night 
I'ill morn impatient welcomes in blithe May. 

Then fragrant Zephyr waves the dripping boughs 
Of trees apparelled all in virgin green, 

And when the glittering pea^-drops fall perfumed 
With Zephyr's breath, far from the orient skies, 

All glowing with the swift sun’s fervid wheels, 

Some lengthened beams in radiant glory sped 
Mellow those drops to gold. Tell me, ye birds 
Who carol shrill your early orisons, 

Yc lambs, brisk playmates on the mountain brow^ 

Ye cattle, tenants of the lowly dale, 

And yc vain insects of an hour, who fill 
With countless myriads every swarming grove, 

Beats there ovc heart in which the lamp of joy 
Hath not diffused its renovating light? 

Spring's gaiety is past,'and Summer’s pride 
Is waning swift towards Autumn. Who is he 
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Alone that wanders on the pebbly beach, 

Pensive not sad? I'here is to all a time, 

But chief when youth is yet untaught by pain. 

That buoyant Fancy sketches out strange forms, 

The scenes remote of visionary bliss. 

I'hen heartsick of the whirl and glare of day, 

The paler beauties of the brow of Eve, 

Or the dark vestment that enrobes the slUrs, 

Teinpt forth the wayward footsteps to enjoy, 

Apart, the deep tranquillity and calm. 

Serencr Night ne'er hushed the world to rest 
Than now sits brooding o’er the lake's clear depths. 
With smiles unnumbcrell sparkling to the Moon • 
The crisped waters play; full-orbed she pours 
On ail the landscape, mountains, woods and vale 
Celestial harmony of light, and tlirows 
Live streams of silvery lustre on the mist 
Hovering in wreaths condensed 'rnong Derwent's isles, 
j hose seven green islands dotting the bright wave 
Jn contrast rich to yonder rugged heights. 

First Skiddaw rears his bulk: his azure head 
Thick vapour wraps; the while impending clouds 
Unfold their sable tapestry, and at times 
Veil—delicately veil—the Queen of Night, 

Bocks close the south, though oft a hideous gap 
(So may we learn to value right God's works) 

Shews where the all-creating Hand hath left 
Some fragments, such as Chaos dwelt among 
Ere yet the world was formed. Glaramar bleak 
(His scanty garment of the storm-fed moss) 

Rises beyond an avenue of crags, 

At whose torn feet there glows a purer stream 
1'han e'er meandered through the plains of Greece, 

Or in Sicilian woodlands slaked the thirst 
Of hunter wearied with protracted chase:— 

Though at the music of the Doric reed 
Anapus wondering paused;, and when the Nine 
Struck loud the Athenian lyre, Ilissus called 
His limpid waters toward their source again. 

In thousand windings through their marble banks. 

A long terrific heap of western Alps 
Succeed in vast confusion piled, with crag 
Upborne by crag, and peak o'crtoweriiig peak. 

Still silence reigns around; save where the low 
And distant murmur of the gushing rill 
With varied cadence greets the attentive ear 
And lulls the ravished sense; save wlien (he breeze. 
Fraught with perfumes from buds of thousand lilies 
TTiat deck the bays and haunted islets round, 

On dewy wing glides whispering through this scene 
Of fairest Nature. Beauty, gently wild, 
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In Horror's open lap reclining^ heaves 
Her swelling breast, with odoriferous sighs, 

Bids Mirth be calm, and wounded Grief surcease 
I 'rom harsh complaint, and sigh soft sighs with her. 

Cocytus shrieks not through these verdant meads. 

Thy tuneful lisp, young streamlet of the rock, * 

Dripping the slitf vy precipice adown, 

Thy modulations smoother than tiie strains 
That fall from lips enamoured, on the gale, 

How softly answered by the waving pine 
That bends o'ershadowing thy gelid fount! 

Rollpn, chaste stream! a goodlier shade than his, 

Who spake so sweetly as he waved his head, 

Awaits thee where yon weeping willow stoops, 

And in thy lymph her pendant tresses laves. 

.So loosely hung sad Mary's golden hair, 

And (though no eye was near) with comely veil 
Concealed the farewell kiss the warrior gave, 

When pibroch roused him from the nuptial couch. 

Sec what luxuriant foliage spreads its pomp, 

L-mbrngeous oak, pale ash, and drooping birch, 

And underneath the briar and woodbine sweet. 

These proudly nodding o'er the jutting cliffs. 

Forbid tbe*winds to vex the sleeping bay, 

In whose pellucid mirror stars with light 
More soft reflected shine; a lovelier hue 
I'he clouds receive, each mountain path grows smooth. 

And shady groves with all their trembling leaves 
Are scon inverted 'neath the unruffled flood. 

In such a night as this," in such a place 
(Whru; the sad aspin quakes, and oak uplifts 
His tearless arm to shield the chaste retreat 
Which Naid of a gurgling fount, with moss 
Of vernal dies encircled, loves to shade 
Wrth the light spray she dashes from the rock, 

Forming a small faint rainbow, with a gleam 
Of moonshine wandering 'mong the osiers dank,) 

Would Gothic legend say that fays resort 
To solemnize a festival,—around 
Such luxury of loveliness invites. 

To guide the dew-drop to sonfe fainting flower, 

To waft the Zephyr o’er the scorched mead 
A party haste, wliile others wake tlic strains 
Of faery music, whose free melody, 

Loose as the sportive foam, now floats along 
The wave, nnv^ winding through the wood, delights 
The genius of each glen. Anon it swelU 
With the full richness of /F>oIian harp, 

Fnchants the coast, and animates the isles, 

From sliorc to shore reduplicates its thrills ; 

Or with the distant wailing of Lodore, 

VOT-, IX. NO. XX. f 
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Or with the sigh from maiden breast escaped, 

In mournful plaints now slowly molts away, 

And leaves the vale as silent as before. 

Arc all then tranquil ? Can the balmy night 
Say to the guilty conscience, “ Peace, be still." 

Its source hath Peace above, and from Him 
“ From whom all blessings flow.” There Peace abides, 

And Hope aspiring on that sordid bed 
Where Sickness and Inflnnity have chained 
The unwearied Pilgrim. Lo! within those walla 
Of shattered, loathsonae, and dissolving clay, , 

There is a shrine whose habitant is Goo 
The Holy Ghost, the Comforter. That eye 
Waxed ghastly dim, a stream of light receives 
Invisible, essential, uncrcate. 

Pure emanation from the throne of light. 

Brighter than Indian sunbeams, yet more mild 
Than the chaste Moon's reflected argent rays. 

Lowly, and meek, and uncomplaining still, 

His joyous soul her rest anticipates, 

Where heat shall scorch, and Sun shall smite no more, 

But God shine forth in Heaven’s unbounded day. 

G. W. ‘Birkett, M. a. 

St. John'& College^ Cfimbridge. 


UNITARIAN MAIIHIAGK BILL. 


Wfipropose to lay before our readers 
the substance of the Bill introduced 
during the last session, and then give 
some of the observations which were 
made in the House of Lords. 

The preamble, which contains the 
argument for the enactment, stated, 
that in the 19th Geo. III. an act was 
passed for the relief of Protestant Di^ 
senting Ministers and Schoolmasters; 
and in the 53d Geo. III. an act 
was pulsed to relieve persons who im¬ 
pugn the doctrines of the Trinity from 
penalties; it also stated, that several 
of His Majesty's subjects, being Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters front the Church of 
England, eniertai ning co nseientious 
scruples with respect to belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and commonly 
called Unitarians, regarded the ne¬ 
cessity of solemnizing matrimony ac- 
cordingvto the Office of Matrimony in 
the ^ok of Common Prayer, as a 
gperaoce repuppiant to their religious 
mlings; and it further stated that it 


was expedient to grant some case to 
religious scruples in this resjiect. 

We will now shew how it was pro¬ 
posed to attain this object. 

Parties desirous of taking the bene¬ 
fit of the act, were to sign a written 
declaration that they were “ Protes¬ 
tant Dissenters from the Church of 
England of the Unitarian persuasion.” 
If they were to Je married by banns, 
the banns were to be duly published 
as at present; and afterwards the 
clergyman, upon production of the 
aforesaid declaration and upon pay¬ 
ment of the usual fees, was required to 
grant a certificate that the banns had 
been duly published. If the marriage 
was to be by licence, it was to be 
obtained by,.the parties taking their 
declaration tu the proper officer; and 
the licence was to express, that it was 
for the purpose of authorising the 
clergyman to register instead of to 
solemnize the marriage. 

The certificate of the clergyman 
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that the banns had been published, or 
the licence, as the case might be, to¬ 
gether with the declaration, was to be 
carried to a magistrate; and he was 
required thereupon to appoint a time 
within the hours appointed by law for 
the celebration of marriages, and not 
at a less distance than the second day 
thereafter, nor a greater*than a week ; 
at which time, and at the residence 
or usual place of business of such ma¬ 
gistrate, he was required to permit the 
parties to marry before him, according 
to the form following:— 

The man to be married, taking the 
woman to be married by the hand, sliall 
plainly and distinctly pronounce these 
words: 

I, A.B. do take thee, C. IX for my 
wedded wife, and do here, in the presence 
of Gud, and before these witnesses, promise 
to be unto thee a loving and faithful hus¬ 
band. , 

And then the woman, taking the man 
by the hand, .shall plainly and distinctly 
pronounce these words: 

I, C. IX do take thee, A.B. for my 
wedded husband, and do here, in the 
presence of God, and before these wit¬ 
nesses, promise to be unto thee a loving, 
faithful, and obedient wife. 

Such marriage was declared to be 
valid and etFeclual to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

To provide for the registration, the 
magistrate, before whom the marriage 
was hud, was immediately thereafter 
to make out, sign, and deliver to the 
parties a certificate that they had been 
married according to the provisions of 
the act; for which certificate a fee of 
2 s. Od, and no more was to be paid. 
Upon the delivery of this certificate 
to the clergyman (which was to be de¬ 
posited in the parish chest or registry) 
ne was forthwith to make an entry of 
such marriage in the usual consecutive 
order in the register book of marriages; 
which entry was to be signed and at¬ 
tested by such clergyman with his 
proper addition. 

It was provided that it was incum¬ 
bent on the parties marrying to procure 
such registration to bejhiade within 
one week; but that the neglect thereof 
should not affect the validity of the 
marriage. 

We will now advert to the obser¬ 
vations made by Lord Eldon in the 
House of Lords. 


After noticing at considerable length 
the state of the law respecting the 
marriages of Jews ind Quakers, of 
the validity of which bis Lordship said 
he had not the slightest doubt, he 
proceeded thus:—It was said, that if 
the marriages of Quakers and Jews 
were allowed, so ought those of these 
Dissenters. But, os he before stated, 
the ministers of the Church of Eng¬ 
land were never called upon to assist 
at these marriages. This degradation 
was not carried so far as that even 
duriaig the time of the Commonwealth; 
when it was merely required to go 
before a justice of the peace, and the 
clergy were not called upon, as now 
was required, to register the marriage. 
If they meant to do for these Dis¬ 
senters what had been done for the 
Quakers, so let it be done, but let it 
not be more, lie must be allowed to 
sny, looking at the bill with reference 
to this subject, that there was a great 
d^'al of delicacy manifested, with re¬ 
spect to what it did, and what it did 
not toll them. It was said, that these 
Di.ssenters have scruples respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as being 
Unitarians. Now there was no expla¬ 
nation, and he should like to have it, 
of what these scruples were, nor what 
was meant by Unitarians. He, last 
year, asked the latter question of a 
Right. Rev. Prelate now absent, and 
of another, who now occupied the 
Aichbishop’s bench, and received no 
answer; but shortly afterwards, a ser¬ 
mon, preached at a Unitarian chapel, 
was put into his hands, and the nrst 
sentence was—The Lord Chancellor 
asks what is meant by a Unitarian V* 
The sermon, which, to do the preacher 
justice, was a very able one, then 
went on to state what the wr^r con¬ 
ceived a Unitarian to be; but what 
he (Lord Eldon) wished, was to see 
what a Unitarian was upon the face 
of the Bill. lie should be glad to 
hear any of the learned Prelates, who 
might support the bill, argue, that 
the scruples of a man, who denied 
the divinity of our J.<ord and Saviour, 
were entitled to respect, lie did not 
know the difference between a Uni¬ 
tarian and a Freethinking Christian, 
who, he believed, entertained these 
scruples about the marriage ceremoiqf 
of tne Church of Faigland just as 
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strongly as the Unitarian. What might 
be the difference between the two he 
could not imagine; but he would now 
shew the house what a Freethinking 
Christian thought of their Christian 
Lordships. This opinion of the Free- 
thinking Christian he should read from 
a petition, now on their Lordships* 
table, from that sect. The petitioners 
stated, that they are required by law 
to conform to the Established Church; 
and they instance marriage as being 
one of the ceremonies they cannot 
conscientiously concur in, and declare, 
“ that the Church of England, in its 
religious worship, which they are thus 
called upon to sanction, they know 
only as a church teaching for doc¬ 
trines the commandments of men— 
as a church professing a religion 
as by law established — as a church 
composed of the remnants of popery, 
and having no higher authority than 
acts of Parliament.’* The petitioners 
then proceeded to deny the jurisdiction 
of the Ministers of the Church in tlie 
matters of baptism, marriage, &c., and 
called the Church of England a “ po¬ 
litical religion,’* a “ corrupt spiritual 
power.*’ These were ohjectionable 
phrases, but he could assure the house, 
they were not the most objeclionablt* 
which could be found in the petition. 
Tliese persons denied the divinity of 
our Saviour, and he supposed rinta- 
rians did the same; but he should be 
glad to hear any Right Rev. Prelate 
that intended to support the bill, ex¬ 
plain what was meant by a Unitarian, 
lie would now examine what was the 
ground on which those persons com¬ 
plained of the marriage ceremony of 
theChurcli of England. Theirchildren 
were baptized in the name of the 
Fatherj Son, and Holy Ghost, which 
they did not object to. A husband, 
in marrying, was called upon to unite 
himself to the woman in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
which were objected to, although in 
the baptism they v/ere allowed. But 
the special complaint of theyc persons 
seemed to be of the words of the bless¬ 
ing after the parties were made man 
aM wife, which was given also in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. These then were the Dissenters 
for whose benefit they were to pass 
this law, when, according to all Ids- 


tory, they had always been considered 
as the mostoffensivedissenlersfroin the 
Church. They were under particular 
restrictions till the act of the 53d of the 
King, which explained the Toleration 
Act, and took away the act of the 
7th and 8th of William and Mary, 
which he acknowledged contained 
punishments which ought not to have 
been thought of or endured for a single 
moment. Hut now they were called 
upon to grant to this class of Dis¬ 
senters what they had refused to others. 
By the present bill, a clergyman was 
called upon to publish the banns upon 
the declaration of two individuals that 
they were Unitarians, without having 
further proof of their being so than 
their own declaration. The clergy¬ 
man has afterwards to certify to a 
justice of the peace, that he has pub¬ 
lished these banns, and the ju>tice is 
to appoihi a time and place to wit¬ 
ness the marriage. In the time of 
the Commonwealth an evil prevailed, 
which had reached the present times, 
but wliicb he was very instrumental 
in putting down.* It had, in the times 
he alluded to, grown a common prac¬ 
tice to ha\e gentlemen put in com¬ 
mission by a cold seal, as it was 
called, which apparently conslituled 
them as good justices of the peace as 
any Unitarian could desire ; but that 
was now corrected, and there was no 
danger of an apparent, instead of a 
real, justice of llic peace, being ap¬ 
plied to under this bill, .should it pass 
into a law. There were several gene¬ 
ral clauses in the bill which required 
examination and correction. I'hat re¬ 
lative to the publication of the banns, 
for example, .iftcr they bad been 
published, they were to be certified to 
a justice of the peace, and then re¬ 
gistered, which was certainly a trouble¬ 
some process to go through, when they 
considered that the Unitarian lady and 
gentleman might be one twelve, and 
the other fourteen, years only. He 
was willing to give the Unitarians pri¬ 
vileges similar to tliose enjoyed by 
Quakers, (wjio declared their belief 
in the Trinity,) but he could not go 
further, as this bill did. He objected 
to the bill being passed this session, 
upon the ground that neither House 
of Parliament would have time to give 
it a fair consideration, and upon that 
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ground it was that he moved that it be 
read that day three months. He did 
not know whether he should be sup¬ 
ported or not in his opinion by his 
learned and noble friend on the 
woobacki but there seemed to be an 
inclination to that which he considered 
to be inconsistent with law and jus¬ 
tice, he meant the making a person's 
declaration evidence of fact which it 
was impossible he should know to be 
true. iCegisters of marriage were now 
received in evidence, because the cler¬ 
gymen signed them, and knew them 
to be true; and it was the same with 
baptism. Dut if, in addition to the 
time of baptism, the date of the birth 
of the child were given, it would not 
be received as evidence, because the 
clergymen knew nolhing of its truth. 
Now, by the present bill, a clergy¬ 
man was required to register and put 
his signature to that of which he hud 
no means of knowing the truth, unless 
at the same time he happened to bo 
the justice of the peace before whom 
the rest of the ceremony was per¬ 
formed. If the failuic of the measure 
was to be made a matter of blame, 
that blame ought to be thrown on 
those who neglected to bring it forward 
at an earlier period of the session, and 
on no others. 

The Bishop or Chtster said, that 
he should not have troubled the house 
with any remarks on the bill before 
them, had not certain observations of 
a noble and learned Lord rendered it 
necessary that something should be said 
in vindication of himself, and others 
similarly situated with himself, as 
supporters of a measure which was^ 
pronounced to be derogatory and de¬ 
grading to the clergy. 11c con.sidered 
himself, in some degree, pledged to 
support the bill, inasmuch as it embo¬ 
died that principle of relief, which he 
had suggested to thoir Lordships two 
years before. But with respect to the 
part which the noble and learned Tx)rd 
on the woolsack supposed him to have 
taken in framing or preparing that 
bill, he begged lcavc*to declare, that 
although he had had some communi¬ 
cation with the chief promoter of the 
bill in the other house, and had stated 
to him his opinion, us an individual 
clergyman, he had never seen a single 
clause of it till it was printed, lie 


was prepared to support the bill, as 
to its principle; not as thinking it, in 
its present form, unobjectionable; on 
the contraiy, he thought many of the 
objections made by the noble and 
learned Lord (Eldon) of very great 
weight, and that many of the clauses 
must be materially altered and modi¬ 
fied before the bill could pass into a 
law; and he was prepared, if no other 
person should undertake the t^k, to 
propose several amendments, if the 
bill should be suffered to go into a 
committee. With respect to the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill, it must be remem¬ 
bered, that the form of solemnizing 
marriage was the only part of the 
services of our church, at which it 
was absolutely compulsory upon any 
person to attend. He said absolutely 
compulsory, because marriage was a 
matter of necessity : under certain cir¬ 
cumstances it became the duty of a 
Christian to marry; and yet, as the 
law now stood, no Christian, with the 
single exception of the Quakers, could 
be married according to any other 
forms. By those who maintained the 
general principles of toleration, he did 
not see how this constraint could be 
justified, but on one or both of two 
grounds; cither that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to secure to mar¬ 
riages that degree of publicity which 
the interests of the community require; 
or that it was highly expedient, to 
■give every possible degree of solem¬ 
nity to the formation of a contract, 
upon the religious observance of which 
the well-being of society so essentially 
depended. Now as to the former of 
these grounds, it was a matter with 
which, in his opinion, the Church, in 
its spiritual capacity, had nothing to 
do. It was perfectly competent to the 
State to determine for itself the method 
in which publicity of marriage should 
be ensured. With respect to the 
latter, it was obvious to the most com¬ 
mon understanding, that the solemni¬ 
zation of marriage, according to a 
prescribed religious form, could add 
nothing to its sacredness, in tlie esti¬ 
mation of those, who, upon religious 
grounds, disapproved of that form; 
still less in the opinion of those who 
denied altogether that matrimony 
should be made in any way a reli¬ 
gious rite. As to himself, alibotigh 
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he was convinced that matrimony was 
a holy estate, ordained of God, and 
that it ought to be contracted with 
some religious solemnities; and al- 
thougli, as a member of the Church of 
England, he held it to be a departure 
from ancient q^td salutary discipline, 
that such solemnization should take 
place without the interventiou of a 
person in holy orders; yet he could 
not feyget, that the Church herself had 
declared, in the 25th of her Articles, 
that matrimony ** hath no visible sign 
or ceremony ordained of God.” J.ts 
outward signs and forms are of man's 
appointment. Sir W. Blackstone had 
said, that the intervention of the priest 
in marriage was merely juris positivif 
not juris naturalU aut divini Swin¬ 
burne, in his book on Espousals, laid 
it down, in agreement with more an¬ 
cient writers, that the essence of mar¬ 
riage was the free consent of the 
parties. The publication of that con¬ 
sent, with such ceremonies as the state 
required, constituted it a valid mar¬ 
riage, as far as the state was con¬ 
cerned. And the state ought not to 
require such ceremonies as might be 
burthensome upon the consciences of 
individuals, if the objects sought for, 
viz. the maintenance of public mo¬ 
rality, and the right succession of 
property, could be obtained without 
them. But that all religious scruples, 
so called, of whatever kind and com¬ 
plexion they might be, are to be so 
considered by the state, as that they 
shall be suBered to interfere with its 
legi!>1ative provisions for the general 
good, was a doctrine not to be main¬ 
tained. If such a piinciple were to 
be acted upon in its fullest extent, all 
steady and consistent legislation would 
be at an end. The state must exer¬ 
cise a discretion, in judging of the 
reasonableness of such scruples, and 
ill determining how far they may justly 
be disregarded with a view to the 
general good. In the case I)efoie the 
House, the scruples of those who 
applied for relief were of such a na¬ 
ture as the state could not disregard, 
without infringing the most sacred 
rights of conscience. Surely there was 
a broad and palpable line of distinc¬ 
tion,—palpable at least to the common 
sense of a deliberative assembly, ob¬ 
scure and even invisible as it might 


be to the eye of enthusiasm,—^between 
the scruples of those who hesitated at 
the solemn recognition of a doctrine, 
confessedly involving a fundamental 
principle of religion, and the scruples 
of those who might account it an in¬ 
tolerable hardship and insupportable 
load on their consciences, if they were 
compelled to be married by a man in 
a surplice. This topic he mentioned, 
by way of answer to a prima facie 
objection to the present bill, that the 
relief afforded to one set of scruples 
must in fairness be extended to all. 
Upon sucii a principle no ^tate could 
possibly proceed. Their Lordships, 
for instance, would never consider it 
a necessary act of toleration, to ex¬ 
empt the Society of Friends from the 
payment of those taxes which they 
objected to from religious motives, as 
furnishing the sinews of war. The 
principle, 'therefore, of the bill would 
meet with his support; but at the 
same time- he judged it absolutely 
necessary so to limit and guard its 
provisions, that its operation should 
go no further than* the justice of the 
case required ; lest while it relieved 
the tender consciences of some, it 
should set at liberty others who had 
no conscience at all; or those whose 
co[i:»cieucet might be offended in quite 
another way than that, for which thi.s 
bill was intended to be a remedy, and 
so that should take place, which the 
preamble of the bill declares ought 
not to take place, an infraction of the 
general policy of the law relating to 
marriage. Now the parties seeking 
relief, regarded ns a grievance the ne¬ 
cessity of being married according to 
the forms of the C lurch of England, 
simply because they were called upon 
to recognize the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The ground, therefore, of this depar¬ 
ture from the general law of marriage, 
ought to be so distinctly stated, so 
explicitly defined, that it might not 
become a common place of refuge to 
all who objected on slighter grounds 
to a compliance with the ritual of the 
Church. The pimple designation of 
Protestaut Dissvnlen of the Unilarian 
persuasion he did not consider to be 
sufficiently precise. Those who with 
him held the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity, did not allow tliat the term 
Unitarian of itself necessarily implied 
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a disbelief of that doctrine. And there 
were perhaps many, who might en* 
tertain some scruples as to the expla¬ 
nation given of tnat doctrine by the 
Church, who yet would be unwHling 
to deny the divinity of the Son or of 
the Holy Ghost. For this reason he 
should propose, if the bill reached a 
committee, an amendment as to this 
particular, both in the preamble and 
the schedule. Tliere were some other 
objectionable clauses in the bill, re¬ 
specting which he would not trouble 
their Lordships at that hour. But he 
could not refrain from saying a word 
or two concerning the degradation 
which it had been said this bill would 
inflict upon the clergy. As to the 
hardship of being called upon to 
publish the banns, the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack had 
effectually disposed of that objection. 
Willi respect to the regisfraiion, he 
could not, afler mature deliberation, 
bring himself to think, that the clergy 
would have any just ground of com¬ 
plaint. What would the legislature 
call upon them to efo } Not to certify, 
in any way whatever, their own opi¬ 
nion as to the nature of the marriage 
which the parties had contracted, but 
simply to enter the magistrate’s cer¬ 
tificate of the fact, tliat two persons 
had entered into such a contract of 
marriage, as the state considers to be 
a valid contract; valid, that is, for the 
purposes of the stale, and for no other. 
As to the regulnritj/ of the marriage, 
in their own view of the question as 
churchmen, they would have to give 
no opinion directly or iiulirecriy. With 
reference to this part of the subject, he 
thought it not irrelevant to observe, 


that in Austria, where the Roman 
Catholic religion was the established 
religion of the state, protestant mini¬ 
sters, lawfully appointed, were at 
liberty to baptize, marry, and buiy the 
members of their own congregation, 
of which they were forthwith to cer¬ 
tify the Roman Catholic parish priest, 
who was to make the proper entiy in 
the register, which he kept according 
to the forms prescribed by the? civil 
law. Now since a Roman Catholic 
clergyman looked upon marriage as a 
sao^ment, he would have a much 
plainer ground of objecting to recog¬ 
nize the validity of a protestant mar¬ 
riage, than we should have, against 
acknowledging the validity of that, 
which might be contracted before a 
civil magistrate. Upon the whole, 
concurring as he did in the principle 
of the bill, although not satisfied with 
all its details, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would at least permit it to go 
into a committee, reserving to him¬ 
self the liberty of proposing any 
amendments, or, he would rather hope, 
of supporting amendments when pro¬ 
posed by some person of greater 
weight than himself: and if it should 
be found that time enough did not 
remain for the re-modelling of the bill 
this se9^ion, they would at least give 
the parties who complained, a satis¬ 
factory assurance of their disposition 
to take an early opportunity of re¬ 
lieving Mew, from what they had a 
right to complain of as a grievance, 
and the clergy of the Church of Eng¬ 
land from the painful, if not degrading 
necessity, of administering the riles of 
• that Church to those, who held them 
in aversion or contempt. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR TIIF PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


r.lV£RPOOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

On Tuesday, July Slat, a most nu¬ 
merous and respectable meeting, in¬ 
cluding a great number of ladies, was 
held at the Chapel of the Blue Coat 
Hospital, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a Liverpool Branch of the Society 
for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. At twelve o’clock, the I..ord 


Bishop of the diocese look the chair, 
and near his Lordship were seated tlie 
worshipful the Mayor and Bailiffs. 

His Lordship opened the meeting by 
stating, that he felt highly honoured by 
being called upon to preside over a 
meeting which was so numerous and 
respectable; it was not, iiowever, more 
so than he had expected, nor more 
than the importance of the Society 
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deserved. Ilis fonner experience of 
the Uberality of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool led him, indeed, to expect 
a numerous attendance, and he was . 
happy to see that his expectations 
were not disappointed. His iJordship 
then explained -at considerable lengtn 
the objects and proceedings of the 
Society : he lamented that its income 
was less than 6000/. a year, a sum 
wholly inadequate to answer the many 
affecting appeals which were made for 
assistance; that the Society now came 
forward, “ a needy, but not an ignoble 
or unworthy suppliant for support, to 
enable it to enter into more enlarged 
and zealous operations." liis Lord- 
ship then stated the number of mis¬ 
sionaries in the service of the Society, 
and observed, that missionaries they 
were called, and missionaries indeed 
they were, for their duty was to seek 
after the lost sheep, and gloriously to 
plant the standard of the Cross in the 
countries of heathenism. As mis¬ 
sionaries, they were called upon to 
leave their countries and friends, for the 
purpose of administering the consola¬ 
tions of religion to the inhabitants of 
distant, wild, and inhospitable regions. 
Much, however, remained yet to be 
done; there were vast tracts in the 
North American colonies, in want of 
spiritual aid. On a recent visitation, the 
Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
found great reason to make a most 
pressing application to the Society—a 
requisition that it was unfortunately 
impossible to comply with, owing to 
the want of sufficient means. Ilis 
I.ordship therefore put it to the meet¬ 
ing as Christians, whether the Society • 
should be suffered to languish in indi¬ 
gence. In this department of the 
Society’s labours, it had been accus¬ 
tomed to receive a certain portion of 
aid from the government, which had 
not withheld its support to such a 
work; but that aid was not sufficient 
to supply its wants, for within the last 
three years the expenditure had ex¬ 
ceeded the income by upwards of 
20,000/. His Lordship then asked the 
mAting, whether things could be al¬ 
lowed' to go on in this way ? If support 
were'not obtained, the Society must 
become bankrupt, and not only this 
•but other societies, which looked for a 
certain degree of support from this 


veiy ancient and benevolent Society. 
What should he say with regard to tne 
great door which was open in the 
eastern hemisphere? What should he 
say to the claims which 100 millions 
of flinefoos had on this country? Had 
any efforts been made at all commen¬ 
surate with the claims to reform the 
heathen ? Surely every fresh conquest 
of our arms—every fresh extension of 
ouff commerce—imposed a duty on us 
to spread the gospel amongst the 
newly acquired territory. It was not 
for the single purpose of raising this 
country in the scale of nations, that 
Providence had blessed our arms in so 
remarkable a manner. Wc, as Chris¬ 
tians, ought to cause the extension of 
religious instruction on the earth, and 
we were lamentably unworthy of the 
name we bore, if we did not show a 
truly evangelical interest, and enable 
the Society to extend its operations in 
the east. If its means decrease, so also 
must its exertions; not that govern¬ 
ment was insensible to the subject, for 
it had established an episcopal church 
in India, and Chrikianity will appear 
there with all its advantages. Owing 
to the multiplicity of the languages, 
they could not, perhaps, look for a 
very extended circulation of the gospel 
in those parts until they were able to 
employ missionaries from among the 
natives. With this view Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton founded Bishop’s College, to 
which not only this Society but many 
others contributed. That establisl^ 
ment liowever was now languishing 
for want of means. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel would 
not permit it to lepguish while it had 
disposable funds, ^ut that could only 
be effected by the public standing 
forward to its assistance. The Society, 
however, never had fairly been brought 
before the public, for until this day 
there had only been thirty-one 8ut> 
scribers to it from that district; from 
that reproach his Lordship was per¬ 
suaded the rcsultof the present meeting 
would redeem^it. As a great commer¬ 
cial town trading to those parts where 
the gospel was so much needed, his 
Lordship thought it incumbent on the 
Inhabitants to contribute to the en¬ 
lightening of those distant tribes of 
the earth from whom they principally 
drew their wealth. His Loro^ship 
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concluded by expressing his gratitude 
that at a former meeting of another 
societyi his earnest call for support was 
most cordially and liberally answered. 

The Mayor then rose to propose the 
first resolution, llis worship observed 
that the object of the Society had been 
so ably laid down by their respected 
Diocesan, that if he were to add any 
thing it might only mar the feeling 
which pervaded the minds of the 
meeting. 

The Rev. Edward Hull seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. Ilrancker (one of the Bailiffs) 
moved that the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese be requested to accept the 
office of President of the Liverpool 
Branch of the Society. 

The Rev. Augustus Campbell se¬ 
conded the motion, in doing which he 
paid a high tribute to the zeal and 
the talents of his Lordship. • 

The Rev. R. P, Buddicom said, that 
as a motion had just been put into his 
liands be embraced the opportunity of 
expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the objects of the Society. It had been 
said that the sun never set on the 
British Hag; it was ceriainly an old 
saying, about the time of JBchard the 
Second, and was not so applicable then 
as at the present time. Dur colonies, 
particularly those in North America, 
were inhabited chiefly by emigrants 
from their native land, not cmigiants 
by choice but from necessity. They 
left the land in which they enjoyed 
religious privileges in order to go into 
wilds and wildernesses ; it was, there¬ 
fore, our duly to see that they should 
not lack the enjoyments of the gospel 
and all the means of grace which they 
left behind them when they left their 
own country. He thought it was the 
Imunden duty of government to con¬ 
tribute to such a Society as this, aud 
he always rejoiced at individual sub> 
scriptions to it. In the early stages 
of the Society, its operations were 
confined to North America, because 
our possessions in India were then 
scfircely known; but /low they had 
grown to 100 millions of persons, 
most of whom were in a state of dark¬ 
ness and degradation. The Bishop’s 
College at Calcutta, at present, con¬ 
tained only ten students, and it was 
the earnest wish of the late excellent 
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Bishop Heber, to extend the number to 
thirty or forty. It was with this view 
that the Society had expended part of 
its funds to an extent that must make 
its operations unavailable, or, at least, 
to paralize them in a great degree, 
unless support be rendered it. There 
were there two ordained ministers, 
men knowing the eastern dialects, and 
acquainted with the modes of action, 
who must prove of great advant^e to 
the objects the Society had in view. 
He, Mr. B. thought that very.little 
crej^t was due to this country, as a 
Protestant land, for being deaf to the 
call of our foreign fellow subjects. If 
we looked at a society established in 
Rome, we should see great wealth and 
magnificence, which ought to make this 
country blush for the poor support 
which this Society received. Was the 
faith of the church of Rome a purer 
faith (hun that of England? He hoped 
Still to see this Society endowed with 
the means t>f prosecuting its bene¬ 
volent objects. 

The Kev. C. Gladwin seconded 
tlie motion. 

Tlie Bishop having left the chair, it 
was taken by the Ma>or. 

Mr. Ewart moved the thanks of the 
meeting to his Lordship, for his kind¬ 
ness in presiding, and for the disinter¬ 
ested manner in which he came forward 
to support the Society. 

The Bishop returned thanks. He 
felt highly honoured by their having 
appointed him president, in accepting 
which he felt he was only doing his 
duty, not only as a ruler, but as a 
minister of the church of England. 
•His J.ordship then read a forcible ap¬ 
peal from a small pamphlet* in aid of 
this Society, and said, that,in his parish 
in London, a small Society had been 
formed, which remitted annually to 
the parent fund a sum of nearly 200/. 
if one parish in London was able to 
do so much, he anticipated very great 
support from such a large town as Li¬ 
verpool.—^The meeting Uien broke up. 

• An Invitation in behalf of the Societies 
for promoting Christian Knowledge aniUfor 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Farts, reviewed in the Christian Rcniem- 
branoer for June last. We htive since been 
informed that it is written by die Rev. 
J. C. Wigram, Secretary to the National 
School Society. 




Philosophical Reporl. 


BARKINO DISTRICT COMMITTER. 

We have received their Second 
Annual Report, vrhich contains an 
admirable abstract of the Society’s 
proceedings. We should have in¬ 
serted it entire, but we trust our 
readers need not the information it 
gives. 


BATir AND WELLS DIOCESAN ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The annual meeting of this 
ciation, as well for this Society as for 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, was held at Wells, on 
Tuesday, August 14. After an excel¬ 
lent Sermon in the Cathedral, by the 
Re\'. W, Parr Brymcr, rector of West 
Charlton, on behalf of the Societies, a 
meeting was held in the County Hall, 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in the 
chair. Here we note the same grati¬ 
fying cooperation of the principal 
laymen of the district with the clergy, 
which we hav c before observed to be 


peculiarly the case in this diocese; 
and this cooperation, we will remark 
by tlie way, is of no trifling import; 
for there is no cordiality and respect 
on the part of the flock unless the 
shepherd be faithful and sincere. As to 
the proceedings of the Society, we will 
only observe it pursues its charitable 
course with unabated zeal.—Before 
the close of the business, George Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, Esq. the late well- 
known Protestant candidate for the 
representation of the county of Dublin, 
ably addressed the meeting on the 
subject of biblical instruction in Ire¬ 
land. He gave bis strong testimony 
in favour of the necessity of such in¬ 
struction, as the surest safest 

means of tranquillizing and giving 
happiness to his native land. Mr. 
Hamilton was deservedly received 
with every mark of respect and at¬ 
tention. * 

After the business of the day, many 
of the friends of the Society dined 
together, when the Bishop kindly pre¬ 
sided. 


philosophical report. 


The Taylerian Society at Haarlem 
has offered a gold medal, of the value 
of 400 Dutch florins, for the best 
answer to the following question — 
“ Is the time in which we li'e dis¬ 
tinguished or not a.s an epoch of good 
sense and humanity ? If the affirma¬ 
tive, give the indications and the proofs 
of it. If the negative, demoii.stratc it. 
In either case produce the result,* 
honourable or dishonoiir.ible towards 
the existing time.” The answers may 
be written in cither Dutch, I..atin, 
French, English, or German; and 
must be addressed to the Ta>lerian 
Society, at Haarlem, before the 1st of 
April, 1828; in order that the decision 
. may take place before the 31st of Dec. 
of the same year. 

Ru'ssian Empire. —According to 
an official statement in the Russian 
Military Gazette, published on tlie 
2tst Aiit. the Russian empire in its 
whole extent in the three quarters of 
the world, with all the states incorpo- 
raled with it, occupies a superficies of 


375,174 German square miles, about 
4| English. Jn this vast space there 
is a population of 59,534,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, or, on an average, 158 souls to a 
square mile. The annual income is 
stated at 130 millions of rubles; the 
standing army, with regular and irre¬ 
gular corps, at 1,030,180 men. 

The following are the details:— 

I. F.Unor AN RUSSIA. 

Superficial extent.72,1()1 sq. m. 

ropulation . ... 4*1,] 18,GOO 

To a square mile.G05 

II. THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

Superficial extent.2,293 stp m. 

Population.3,702,300 

To a square mile • 1,015 

Annual Revenue. 8,333,333 rub 

nr. ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

.Superficial extent. 270,020 sq. tu. 

Population . .4,00.1,100 

To the Mpiarc mile only . 42 
IV. RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS ON THE NORTH¬ 
WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 
Superficial extent .... 24,000 sq. in. 

Population.5,000 

Tu a sqimre mile.2 
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Parriana, with Dr. Parr's Notes, 8vo. Iflj. 
bds.— Bkuci: on Society in the Age of 
lloincr, crown 8vo. 5s. 6c/. bds. — Mac- 
(Ui.LOcii’s Elementary Reading, 12ino. 
3s. Od, bds.— Allen’s London, Vul. I. 8vo. 


8s. 6r/. bds.—Chronicles of London Bridge, 
8vo. 1/, 8s. bds.— Butler’s Questions on 
Ronmii History, ]2mo. 5s, G</. bds.—Com¬ 
mon-Place Book of British Eloquence, 
18ma. 4s, bds.— Howard’s Colonial Law, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3 .t. bds.—Hymns for 
Private Devotion, 12ino. 3s. Od. bds.~- 
SruNsou’s GiB, l8nio. 3s. bds.— Acas- 
ter’s Lectures on the Philippians, 8vo. 
Os. bds.—Annual Register, 1S26,8vo. ICs. 
bds. — Euclid systematically arranged, 
8vo. 10.». 6f/. bds.— Mudoe’s Ministerial 
Labours, 8vo, I Os. 0</, bds. — Wvdd’s 
M axims and Momoiis, 8vo. Os. bds.— 
Finch’s Chri.stian Principles, 12mo. 5s. Oil 
bds.—The Floiisi’s Guide and C\iltivator's 
Di/cctory, No. 11. 3s.—Flora Australa&ica, 
No. HI. 3s. 


PO Line A L IlETR OS PICC'I'. 


The Caiunkt.— The deatli of Mr. 
Canning has deprived the country of 
the .services of the mobt eminent of 
her statesmen, and who had for many 
years borne a very conspicuous part 
in her'councils. Lord (vodeiich has 
been ap])ointed by his Majesty !o suc¬ 
ceed the lamented iVemiur as lirst 
Lord of the Treasury. The Duke of 
Wellington has been reinstated in the 
office of Commander iii Chief of Ins 
Majesty's forces, but without a seat in 
the Cabinet. Ilis resumption of tbe 
important duties cuiine^tcd with this 
situation is a subject oUgetieral satis¬ 
faction to all parties. Short as has 
been his retirement from professional 
office, various petty evils have, we 
believe, arisen m the army from tlie 
want of some deci£>ivo controlling 
power to govern and direct its internal 


regulalions. Tire Duke's great abi¬ 
lities and wcli-deserved popularity 
among all ranks of the military, render 
•him more eminently qualitied than 
any other oificer in the British service 
to correct these abuses and give a 
habit of order and discipline to all the 
pulls of this vast machine. 

France. —The internal operations 
of the Government of this country 
whicli chiefly deserve notice, refer to 
the censorship of the press, the edicts 
relating to which are executed with a 
rigour never surpassed at any former 
period. Not only every publication 
or article in the public journals must 
be licensed before ilcan be published, 
but those which are printed in the 
provinces, afler being duly authorised 
there, are not allowed to be sold in 
Paris until they have been again sub- 
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initted to the metropolitan censor^ and 
approved by him. The external mea¬ 
sures principally consist in supporting 
the league for the liberation of Greece, 
and ill continuing to blockade the port 
of Algiers, but so inefficiently that the 
Dey*s corsairs^have found means to 
escape the vigilance of the French 
fleet, and put to sea without molesta¬ 
tion. The Dey neglects no prepara¬ 
tions'for repelling an attack by sea 
and land, should one be attempted, 
and has appealed to the population of 
the city and surrounding couif^ry, 
urging them to come forward for the 
support and defence of the Mahome¬ 
tan religion, which, he asserts, the infi¬ 
dels wish to destroy, and puiposc pos¬ 
sessing themscl\es of Algit rs by a 
debarkation: an appe.d wliich the 
populace appear ready to receive, and, 
in the event of such a scheme being 
attempted, would certainly run the 
hazard of a contest. 

Geumany. —This country exhibits 
an instance of enlightened legislation, 
which, it is hoped, will soon be fol¬ 
lowed by other states placed under 
simitar circumstances. The adjoining 
states of Bavaria and Wirtemburg 
have abolished all the custom houses 
on their mutual frontiers, thus render¬ 
ing the commercial intercourse of these 
provinces free from all Hnancial restric¬ 
tion as far as they are respectively 
concerned. 

Peninsila. — Tlie affairs of this 
part of Europe, so far from improving, 
present a more unwelcome aspect than 
ever. Of the sincerity of Don Pedro 
theFouith for the liberty of his sub¬ 
jects, and the peaceful prosperity of* 
Portugal, it is impossible to doubt; but 
the portion of the royal House of Bra- 
ganza resident in Lisbon are no lesA 
evidently influenced by different prin¬ 
ciples, and aim at opposite results. 
The measures of the late Minister at 
War (Saldaiiha) were calculated to 
place the army on an effective fooling; 
and when, in spite of the timidity and 
duplicity of the court, he exerted his 
authority for the maintenance of dis¬ 
cipline and obedience, it quickly ap¬ 
peared that the soldiers as heartily 
approved his conduct as the Ilegent 
and her favourites trembled at and 
condemned it. In fact the apostoli¬ 
cal party, so powerful in Spain, has 
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found means to establish itself in the 
Regent's council, and the army which 
felt discontented, as every army ever 
has done when not kept to its duty, 
became too formidable when placed 
under the administration of a man who 
knew how to reconcile them to the 
service, and render them the servants 
as well as the protectors of their coun¬ 
try. To remove him was an affair of 
vital importance to the other party, 
and by the ascendency of a cabal in 
the Regents favour it was accom¬ 
plished, but not withofit a burst of 
feeling from the populace, seconded by 
a strong and similar expression from 
the military, which filled the ruling 
powers with apprehension and dismay. 
To stille this cause of alarm, one of his 
near relations was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor; and the discarded minister, to 
preserve tjie peace of the capital, with¬ 
drew to his seat in the country. Such 
moderation was only likely to increase 
his popularity and make him more 
formidable to his enemies: they felt 
this, and mattery were no sooner 
brought to a tranquil slate, than he 
received an order to quit the kingdom 
without delay, and one of the public 
journals which defended his conduct 
was suppressed. As these measures 
were adopted and executed solely by 
the authority of the Regent, it seems 
difficult to say wlicther the constitu¬ 
tion any longer exists. 

Ji) Spain the internal disorders in¬ 
crease, and the insubordination pre¬ 
vails 30 openly in Catalonia, that 
troops have been marched thither from 
various other provinces. The insur¬ 
gents have not f een deterred fiom 
entering several lowns openly in the 
day, and obstinately matnUiniug con¬ 
flicts with the king's forces. 

Russia. —The war with Persia does 
not nnpenr lo be carried on with any 
considerable 5ucce>s. The govern¬ 
ment has not published any farther 
iiitellit^ence from those frontiers, whilst 
letters fiom C'onstantinople speak of 
the revcises v^hich the Russian army 
has expericncctl in that quarter. 

Gkkeck. —The union of the three 
great powers of Great Britain, France 
iiod Russia, has produced the effect of 
reviving the energies of the Greeks, 
The fleet, formed by these potentates, 
is assembling rapidly, and will be 
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nearly complete as soon as the last 
division from Uussia shall have joined, 
part of which has sailed from and part 
of which still remains at Spithead. The 
measures of Russia on shore, to sup¬ 
port these by sea, are on a gigantic 
scale. An army of ninety thousand 
strong is assembled at Choczim, and 
two others are forming on the left 
bank of the Danube. To meet these 
formidable movements, the Sultan is 
calling into exercise all the resources 
of his empire. The bashaws are of- 
dered to enlflt recruits from the popu¬ 
lation of their respective governments 
without regard to religious distinction, 
and to hasten the march of such levies 
towards the capital, or the seat of hos*. 
tilities, as circumstances may require. 
Uy a manifesto, addressed to the Eu¬ 
ropean ministers resident at Constan¬ 
tinople, he rejects the interposition of 
the allied crowns, and avows his de¬ 
termination to resist every attempt to 
interfere with the internal affairs of 
his empire. 

Lord Cochrane vs reported to have 
dispersed the Egyptian fleet, bringing 
reinforcements to the army in Greece, 
and to have destroyed or captuied 
several vessels belonging to it. 

Egypt. —^The Pacha of Egypt is 
making great preparations for the as¬ 
sertion of his independence, the signal 
for which will be the appearance of the 
combined European fleets in the Le¬ 
vant, at which time he purposes with¬ 
drawing his troops from the Morea, 
and refusing to have any further con¬ 
cern with the affairs of Greece. He 
has made many important changes in 
his troops with a view to this project, 
having invited many European officers 
to accept commands among them, and 
placed brave and experienced chiefs 
in the marine service, whilst he per¬ 
sonally inspects the military exercises 
every morning. Should his courage 
and resources enable him to undertake 
such an enterprise with good prospects 
of success, it must prove a diversion 
of the Ottoman forces »f incalculable 
benefit to the Greeks, Whilst he could 
scarcely choose a more favourable pe¬ 
riod for his own endeavour than the 
moment when the Poitc has such a 
fotmidablc increase of enemies to 
encounter. 

India. —Lord William Dentinck, 


whose abilities have been, tried and 
approved in the service of his country, 
has been appointed Governor General 
of India. The benefits of steam na¬ 
vigation are extending to this part of 
our foreign possession^. A plan is now 
in projection for maintenance of a 
steam-boat communication between 
Bombay and Alexandria. Mocha is 
to be a place of intermediate deposit 
of fuel and supplies, and vessels have 
been chartered to carry coals thither 
fr^ this country for that purpose. If 
this plan is realized, a month will be 
sufficient for the journey from London 
to Bombay. 

India beyond the Ganges. —The 
reduced state of the Birman Empire 
has invited the chiefs of the nations 
which it had subjected by force of 
arms to attempt the recovery of their 
independence. Among these is Maon- 
grut, chief of the Talains, whose terri¬ 
tories consisted of the districts around 
Rangoon. About seventy years have 
elapsed since their subjugation, during 
which lime every means have been 
pursued that could abolish the recol¬ 
lection of their independence, and 
amalgamate them with their con¬ 
querors. The chief above named, who 
is about fifty >ears of age, has been 
brought up at the Birmese court, and 
employed in the service of the mo¬ 
narch; but finding the time favour¬ 
able to his views, he repaired to his 
own countrymen, who readily joined 
his standard against their former 
governors. lie has succeeded in cut¬ 
ting off the communication between 
^ the Birman country and Rangoon, but 
he docs not seem able to capture the 
latter place, lie is very desirous of 
introducing European manners into 
his dominions. His people are for¬ 
bidden to prostrate themselves fiefore 
him, and are taught on all occasions 
to serxe and address him according 
to the customs of Eureme. 

SouTii America. —The occurrences 
from this quarter, which have come to 
our knowledge since the last retro¬ 
spect, exhibit nn unusual share of 
interest. Hostilities between (he states 
of Buenos Ayres and the Brazils have 
ceased, and the preliminaries of peace 
been signed; but the conditions have 
not yet reached this country. How¬ 
ever severe the terms they may impose 
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on the weaker state? they roust be less 
iiyurious than a war, which could not 
confer any present advantage on the 
conqueror, but must retard the wealth 
and improvement of each. 

In Peru another of those rapid re¬ 
volutions has been effected which the 
late changes of affairs in tlie provinces 
of South America have so frequently 
exhibited. The heads of the govern¬ 
ment were arrested by the opposite 
faction, supported by a military force, 
and conveyed to a distance fipm 
Lima before day-break. Their rivals 
then assumed their authority, and suc¬ 
ceeded to their places without any 


tumult, and apparently with little pub¬ 
lic sensation. 

In Columbia the feeling in favour 
of Bolivar is reviving with increased 
strength. The suspicion that he liar- 
boured designs prejudicial to the 
liberty of his country, and which, 
without him, would never haxe had 
any freedom to lose, is generally dis¬ 
avowed: and the next mail will pro¬ 
bably report his restoration, not only 
to the confidence of his countr} men, 
but to the direction of the state, whose 
present security dependl- almost en¬ 
tirely on his wisdom, energy, and dis¬ 
interested patriotism. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

i 

Bishop of Nova Scotia. —His Lordship arrived on the 17ih of July at St.John's, 
New Brunsxxick, from Petty Harbour and Ferryland, and intended to await there the 
arrival of His Majesty’s t>hip Alligator to convey him to Halifax. 

PReBF.ND IN THE C.iTHEDRAL Churcii oi* Rochrstj:r. —> We informed our 
readers in our last Number, that the Prebend in this Cathedral, wl)ich was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst to the Rev. W. F. Baylay, was legally annexed to the 
Archdeaconry, and consequently that such presentation was void. This we believe to be 
correct. We understand, however, that the Reverend presentee has been advi'ocd not 
to resign, and that it is the determination of the Archdeacon to submit the question to a 
Court of Law.—Here let us record a fact highly honourable to that great man, over 
whose untimely fate a nutiun mourns:—The Archdeaconry of Ri»cliester became vacant 
a short time previous to the death of the late Bishop of that see, in whose gift it was. 
The Bishop immediately presented it, with the Prebend annexed, to bis son, the Rev, 
Walker King: but he, unwilling to quit the sick-bed of his dying parent, delayed his 
induction till it was too late, the death cf the grantor rendering his incomplete grant 
R nullity. The Rev. W. King stated this and other circumstances to Mr. Canning, and 
so well satisfied was the lamented Premier of the equity of the Reverend claimant's 
atateraent, that he immediately advised His Majesty to confirm the deceased Bishop's 
grant. But the benevolent intention of the Premier w:is frustrated in part^ for the 
Prebend had been already disposed of. The Archdeaconry and Prebend became vacant 
when Lord Eldon was Chancellor; and although it appeared to him, as stated in our 
last, that the Pre^jend was not legally annexed, and consequci.^ly that it was in his 
gift, yet he hesitated before he separated what had been so long united, and quitted 
office without disposing of it. His successor however had no such scruples, and imme¬ 
diately gave it to the present holder. A communication similar to that which was made 
to Mr. Canning was presented to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst by tlic Rev. W. King, but 
of this no notice whatever was taken. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Right of Presentation. —The following clause in an Act of Parliament, pa'-sed in 
the last session, is of great importance. It will be seen that individuals building 
Churches have now the perpetual right of presentation, wherea'j, under the former act, it 
extended to forty years only :—** And be it further enacted, That when any person or 
persons shall, to the satisfaction of the said Commissioners, endow any Chapel Imilt, or 
hereafter to be built by such pet sun or persciis, with some permanent provi^ion, in land 
or monies, in the funds exclusively, or in addition to the pew rents or other profits 
anting from the said Chapel, such endowment to be settled and assured as the said 
Commissioners shall authorise and direct, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners 
to declare, that the right of nominating a minister to the said Chapel shall for ever 
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thereafter be in the person or persons building or endowing the sa^Chapel, his, her, or 
tlirir Ireirb and Assigns, or in such person or persons as he, she, or they shall appoint, 
and notwithstanding no compensation or endowment may be made to or for the benefit 
of the minister of the church of the parish within which such Chapel may be buflt.*’ 
(7 & 8 Geo, IV, cap. 72, § III.) 

Report. —The following is a summary of the Seventh Report of His Majesty's Com¬ 
missioners for Building and Promoting the Building of Churches and Chapels :— 


Completed. 69 

Building. 48 

Plans under consideration . 26 

Proposed Grants. 56 


Total.. 199 


Accommodation in the Churches 
and Chapels completed:— 


In ^ws.. 45,545 

Free Sittings ... 


Total.. 105,200 


Bootle. —The new Church at Bootle, erect^ at the expense of Mr. W. S. Miller, 
has been consitrated by the Lord Bishop of Chester, and opened for divine service. 


Public Mrctinos in Churches.— The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has ex¬ 
pressed his disapprobation of the Churches in his diocese being opened for any other 
purpose than tiiat of divine service. The Oratorios proposed to have been given at 
Weston-super-Mare have consequently been abandoned. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Kamc. Preferment* County* Dioceee, Patron* 

llagot, Hon. R. •. Deanery of Canterbury The King. 

Harimrd, W. II. .. Canon Residentiary in Cath. Ch. of Wells 

Bell, Edward John Wickham Market, V. Suffolk Norwich The King 

nt ^ T. f Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Chester! 

BlonitieU, Geo. B. . j Cath. Church of Chester/Chester 

Bridges, H.G. Orlinghury, R. Northam. Peterb, B. W. Bridges, Esq. 

n ,T S Mast of Gram. School,! r\ u 

Brown. Henry .... ^ llougliton-lcSpring / 

Clarke, Liscombe .. | | Bish(^ of Salisbury 

, rw /Mast, of Gram. School,! n u 

Coleridge. D.j ' j. Cornwall 

(-ulcridge, O. May . St Mary’s Church 

Cooper, Samuel .. Wood Walton, R. 

Fc-'ting, C. G. R. •, St. Paul 

Gritfitli, Janies .••• Llan^mnnor, V. 

Harding, J.Weston . Sulgravc, V. 

,, , I / Witheott, R. and 

Haycock, Charles.. I 1>. C. 

Henderson, W..... Sr. Paul's Chapel 
London, \V. D.D. . Branscombe, V, 

Lee, Harry.Fellow of Winchester Coll. 

Paroissicn, Chnilis . Chap, to St.Thomas'sHosp. Surrey The Governors 

Perkins, F. D.Down Hatberley, V. Gloucest. Gloucest TheLord Chancellor 

like, John .Up-avon, V. Wilts Salisbury The Lord Chancellor 

Remington, R.Chaplain to Collegiate Church of Manchester 

Roberts, W. IL. • • • Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 
Stacey, Thomas .. Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmven 

Stanhope, 11.Gawsworth, R. Chester Chester Earl of Harrington 


Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

IlunU Lincoln /“al Sir R.H. 

I Btekerton 

Cornwall Exeter Earl of Eldon 
Cannar. St.Davids Bishop of St. Davids 
Northam. Peterb. W. Harding, Esq. 

^ Leicester Lincoln Ucv. H. Palmer 


Edinburgh 
Devon Exeter 


Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 


« S Prebend of Haydor cum Walton in ) .. , , , 

Tnrton, Thomas .. J Calhedral Church of \ ^ 

Ward, W. D. D. • • Chaplain to Viscount Goderich 

Watkinson, R.St. Lawrence Newland, R. Essex London TheLordChanoellor 

Webster, William .. Church Preen, P. C. Salop Hereford W. Webgter, Esq. 

Wcstcombo, T. • • r • Lctcombe Regis, V. Berks Salisbury Dn. & Ch. of Winch. 

Wise, Thomas .... Barley, R. Herts London Bishop of Ely 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

At Worthinfriin the ^th year of bis age, the Right Reverend Samuel Ooooenouoii, 
D. C. L. & F. R. S. Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


Name, Preferments Peuntif, 

n • 1 /R. ofHautbois Norfolk 

Denison, John .. ^ y 

Holbrook, Georgy, LL. B. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
Langley, John, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford 
%e n f R. of Ripple, Kent 

es m, *' • •" ^ V. of Bronihani cum Oakley Beds 
Parslow, William . V. of Vurdley Herts 

Robin^on, M.R. of Burghtield Berks 

^ Prebendary of Cath. Ch. of Chester 
Ward, Thomas. • ? V. of Neston Chester 

(R. of Ilnndiey Chester 


Age, 

I 77 
^ S8 


Patron, 

{ Mrs. Howard 
Bishop of Ely 


}-{ 

61 


} 


C.'F. Palmer, Ksq. 
Eton College 
Dn.dc Ch. ofSt.Paula 
» Rev. W. Robinson 
I Bishop of Chester 
71 ■? Dn. &Ch. of Chester 
t Hn. ^Ch. of Chester 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

Mr. Simon Thonj^ Adams has been admitted to a Foiindcr*s-kin Fcllowslitp at \cw 
College, vacant by the election of the Rev. Harry Lee, B. I>. to a Felluwsiiip at Winches¬ 
ter College. 

At the visitation of Abingdon School, Mr. J. Robertson was elected Scholar of Pem¬ 
broke College, on the Tesdule Foundation. 

The Governors of Harrow School have instituted Scholnrsliips of Fiity Guineas value, 
during four years* residence at Oxford or Cambridge. The two successful candidates 
this year, are Natcombe Oxnam, son of the Prebendary of Kxeter, and F. L. Popham, 
son of Lieutenant General Popham. ^ 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Rev. Awbrey Charles Price, M. A. Fellow of New College, to Theodora Ann, daughter 
ofG. F. Hewitt, Esq. of Bradbury Hill, near Swindon. 

Rev. John Phillips Roberts, ^i. A. Chaplain of Christ Church, to Margaret Cornelia, 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Aitkin, ofDixBeld, Kxeter. 

Rev. Frederick Sandys Wall, B. C. L. Fellow of New College, to Miss Jennings, of 
East Acton, Middlesex. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

CLEROV&IEN MARRIED. 

Hcv. Stephen Pope, M. A. Fellow of Emmanuel Colltgc, to Eleanor, daughter of 
W. Agnew, Esq. of Russell S<iuare. 

Rev. Peter Still, B. A. Fellow of King's College, to Anne, second daughter of the late 
Henry Hughes, Esq. of Harley Street. « 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Preferments ,—With respect to our list of Preferments, we must apologise for its errors 
and omissions, but we have no means of making it mure correct or complete. We arc 
always happy to receive from the Individuals preferred a correct notice. 

We request that all Cornmunicatioii.H for us may in future be addressed to Messrs. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

We thank C. J. for liis excellent favours ; they shall appear.—A notice of the Norwich 
National Schools in our next. 

A Subscriber to thp Christian Remembrancer fur November, 1826, will find a letter 
for him at Messrs. Rivington's. 
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CHRISTIAN 

remembrancer. 

OCrOBER, 1827. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Akt, I .—The History of the Reformation of the Church of England^ 
By Hi-nry Soames, M.A. Rector of Shelley^ in Essex, VoL III. 
Reign of King Edward VI. Rivingtons. pp. 768. 

We must now introduce another volume from the able pen of 
Mr. SoAMES to the notice of our readersf mpre ponderous than its 
predecessors. 'Jlie abundance however of new matter in this third 
volume, which is more purely theological than file preceding history 
of Henry the Eighth, furnishes a very sufficient apology for its bodily 
and bulky pretensions. As the Reformed was now the Established 
religion of the country, men’s minds were more conversant with doc¬ 
trinal distinctions. It was one thing for a monarch to change at his 
absolute word, as he was severally influenced by women or wiser 
counsellors, the religious opinions of his people,—and another for those 
who succeeded him to watch over its progress to maturity,—to sepa¬ 
rate the “tares from the wheat,”—to prevent the mingling of old Romish 
errors with the new Protestant faith. Catholicism was driven from 
its strong-hold in the land, it is true; but there were found enough, at 
Henry's death, to cry up their antient faith,— to improve their oppor¬ 
tunity, wherever ignorance or weakness might be won, or credulity 
imposed upon. 'Phe circumstance! of the late king's funeral, the 
provisions of Henry's will, tended not a little to unsettle the faith of 
some, and make them doubt awhile whether they had not indeed 
been imposed upon, and Henry had died a Catholic I — ‘‘With a 
notable inconsistency,” the will ** made a liberal provision for the 
celebration of posthumous masses'* The apology, offered by the 
“ venerable martyrologist,” (see the Note, p. 8,) is not sufficient to 
redeem the memory of Protestant Henry from the charge of insin¬ 
cerity in his professibns, which was and is believed by so many. 
Among the sixteen individuals appointed by this will to act as boun- 
sellors to the young king, during his minority, Romish principles 
seemed at first sight not unlikely to preponderate. 

On the reforming side, the chief authorities were Cranmer tmd'' 
voi. IX. NO. X. 4 H . ^ y 
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Hertford, afterwards Protector;—on that of the Romanists, the Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley and Bishop Tunstall. Although the advantage 
in respect to talent was in favour of the latter, yet the disgrace of 
Tunstall, the fruit of aio^ ill-timed assumption of authority intended 
to establish his character as leader, brought him at once to the 
lowest place; the chancellorship was taken from him, and his spirit 
kept in subjection by the apprehension of a ruinous fine. The new 
reign seemed now to assume a decidedly Protestant aspect,—and save 
some occasional philippics on the part of Bishop Gardiner, directed 
against the violators of sacred images, and the non-believers in the 
devil-expelling ** lustral wate^’ of the Romish church, elported from 
Paganism, it may be said a gradual movement was daily made towards 
the work of complete Reformation. Some of Mr. Soames’ notices of 
these ridiculous ceremonies, and the disputes between their abettors 
and opposers, will be found extremely entertaining:—e. g. Bishop 
Gardiner’s syllogistic mode of argument in his remonstrance with 
** Master Ridley.** ^ 

Indeed, I have had i4 objected to me, that I always prove one piece of my 
argument by a king. As thus, If ye allow nothing but Scripture, what say you 
to the royal cramp rings 7 But these are allowed: JErgo, something besides 
Scripture is allowed. Again, If images be forbidden, why doth the King wear 
the George upon his breast? But the King does thus wear the George: Ergo^ 
images are not forbidden. Again, If saints are not to be worshipped, why keep 
we Si. George's feast? But we do keep St. George's feast: Ergo, saints are to be 
worshipped. So likewise as to holy water: If the Divine name invoked over 
cramp rings may drive away diseases, why may it not, invoked over water, 
drive away devils? But rings hallowed by the Church may drive away diseases: 
ErgOf water hallowed by the Church may drive away devils. These were sore 
arguments in his late Majesty's time, and 1 trust may be also yet, serving to 
stop the mouths of such as would never make an end of talk, but would rake 
up every obstacle which their dull sight cannot penetrate.—P. 36. 

A caustic but brief reply, also syllogistic, and as deducible from the 
premises as the arguments of the Bishop, is here given in a note— 

** Lammas fair is kept:—Ergo, lambs are to be worshipped.” Gardiner’s 
interference, however, di4 not serve to check the progress of spiritual 
Christianity,—the worship of images was in a great measure set aside, 
and (yet bolder innovation!) the Complin (a Romish service, whose 
nature and character is admirably explained in a note) was sung in 
English in the Royal Chapel. 

But we pass on to chapter the second—the doctrinal chapter of the 
▼olume. The leading* doctrine of the Romanists, transubstantiatioa— 
to every thinking Protestant, we had almost to every thinking 
Catholic^ a stumbling block and a rock of offence,^transubstandation 
began now to be more openly controverted, and fearlessly, attacked. 
The corporal presence was unreservedly impugned in various counties. 
Onr author here introduces a luminous historical account of transub- . 
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Btantiation; and as we have hitherto forborne to extmct at any length, 
which we might have done in conforqpiity with custom, and ought to 
have done in common justice to the, iv*toriao> we will here give what 
appears to us an admirable s^unen Of^Mr. Soames’ powers of 
reasoning on a difficult subject; and the ftumerous authorities in 
the notes by which his statemeiita are amply confirmed, afford suf¬ 
ficient proof of his diligence and reimareh, but these we are compelled 
to'omit: 

Among the peculiar tenets engrafted under papal influence upon the Catholic 
faith, that w^ch gives life and energy to the whole system of Romanism, is 
tfausubstantiation. This doctrine teaches, d)at the words of Eucharistic con¬ 
secration having been pronounced by a priest duly ordained, and inteuding to 
produce the effect anticipated, the sensible qualities only of the bread and wine 
remain, their substances being changed into those of Christ's natural body and 
blood. Romish ecclesiastics, therefore, claim the power of presenting at all 
times to the senses of their congregations an incarnation of the Deity, and of 
exhibiting the naked qualities of things, after those things themselves have 
wholly disappeared. Few facts in the intellectual history of man are more 
remarkable, than the extensive credence attained these pretensions. It is, 
however, obvious, that such pretensions are well adapted to captivate ordinary 
minds. Men unused to serious thought, and unacquainted with God’s recorded 
Word, would readily allow themselves to be persuaded, that the sacerdotal 
voice is privileged to draw down the Deity sensibly into the midst of his 
worshippers, and that, although they may eat the bread of life without the pre¬ 
paration of a true Christian faith, yet none, unless wilfully bent on sin, can 
altogether miss the benefits offered in the Holy Supper. Transubstantiatiou 
also tends immeasurably to exalt the priestly character; it is therefore, a 
doctrine unlikely to encounter an effectual opposition, in an age of gross 
ignorance, and increasing superstition, from a large proportion of the clergy. 
Nor is it unimportant, that this tenet furnishes facilities for rendering religious 
rites attractive to the grosser elements of society. To the Deity, sensibly 
amidst his creatures, no demonstrations of respect can be deemed ezeesaive: 
but the profoundest adoration, the most imposing ceremonies, the proudest 
triumphs of human ingenuity must be well employed in rendering honour to a 
presence so august. Such honours, accordingly, have been prodigally lavished 
oy the believers of transubstantiation upon the principal visible object of their 
worship ; and hence even persons careless of religion have found themselves 
unable to regard with perfectunconcern the more striking Etfpharistic celebrations. 

Notwithstanding, however, its attractions for a large portioD of men, both 
clerical and lay, transubstantiation is a doctrine encumbered with difficulties of 
a kind so formidable, that an inquisitive mind cannot avoid an anxiety to 
ascertain, whether it is clearly revealed in the record of God’s Word. Such a 
question is likely to be met with little pleasure by defenders of the corporal 
presence. Eminent divines holding that opinion have \on^ since adromed, 
that it cannot be proved from Scripture. Romish polemics, therefore, are 
precluded from asserting, as to the grounds of transubstantiation, any ming 
more satisfactory than, that the tenet is rendered probable from Scripture, and 
certain from the unvarying testimony of ecclesiastical antiouity. 

A caieful examinatien of the roost ancient theological works, undoubtedly 
genuine, will howeve? overthrow this latter assertion. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Ahfio^t wto sealed bis conviction with his blood at the beginninif or the 
second century, speaks of the Eucharist in a manner offensive to Romish eara, 
terming it “ the bread of Ood.” Justin Matter says, that the Euebariatie ele- 
meota nourish the bodies of men; an assertion moat unlikely Co be made by 
onfr who believed those elements to be no other* than the glorified bhd^ of 
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Christ. Irenseus speahs of the corporal nutriioeat derived by men from 
Eucharistic elements, and says, that these consist of two things, one earthly, 
the other heavenly, Tertullian explains our Lord’s words at the Last Supper 
by saying, that they mean, Thu is a Jigure of my body. Origen decjares that 
the bread and cup are signs god images of our Saviours body and blood, hence 
disposed of eventually in *(114 same manner as other aliments which enter the 
human stomach. Sentiments resembling these, utterly subversive of transub- 
stantiation, occur in writers of note^ throughout the first seven centuries, and 
among them no one is more reomrludde than that of Gelasius, because he is 
generally considered to have been Bishop of Rome. If such be the fact, this 
ancient Pope differed most widely in the leading article of their creed, from a 
long succession of those who have occupied his chair, for he asserts expressly, 
that in the Eucharist the substance, or nature of bread and wine remains. These 
numerous testimonies have beenrfound by Romanists wholly uemanageabler 
and their writers of good«information and ingenuousness have been driven to 
the necessity of admitting, that transubstantiation cannot be proved from the 
genuine remains of the fathers. 

Tlie origin of this doctrine must probably be sought in the practice, which 
gained ground so early as the second century, of carrying portions of the 
consecrated elements away from the church for the use of the sick at their 
own houses. If such a practice be allowed to prevail, it is obviously no more 
than decent, that the hallowed substances should be preserved with a consi¬ 
derable degree of respccif Christians did thus' preserve them, and their 
conduct, though becoming under the circumstances of the case, led to super¬ 
stition. An opinion at length was entertained, not only, that the Eucharist 
ought to be consecrated at Church, but also, that it was desirable to consecrate 
it on the Festival of Easier. It is obvious, that men, under the influence of 
such weaknesses, might be easily led in time to confound the mystical, with the 
substantial body of Christ. The idea of some such confusion was broached in 
the fifth century, by the heretic Euiyches, but his hypothesis does not appear to 
have met with avowed patrons among the superior clergy, much before the 
year 787, when the second council of Nice, laid on a basis tolerably secure, the 
foundations of Popery. The council of Constantinople having alleged, as a 
reason for rejecting the use of images, that Christ left none of himself except 
the sacramental elements, which represent his body and blood, it was now deter¬ 
mine by the daring innovators of Nice, that the Constantinopolitan divines 
had in this, as in other instances, spoken incorrectly; the consecrated bread and 
wine not being types, but truly the Saviour’s body and blood. This oracular 
decision, like mat respecting images, appears to nave failed of obtaining the 
acquiescence of Western Europe. The illustrious Charlemagne had already, in 
an epistle to Alcuin, expressed his belief that the sacramental elements are figures 
of Const's body and^lood, and there u no reason to doubt, that in this respect, 
as in that of images, he continued through life at varian<> with the Homan 
Bishop. During his reign, indeed, the Eucharistic controversy has leR no 
traces in the West. It is known that nearly all Italy, Gaul, and England 
believed in the spiritual presence only, at the distance of more than two 
centuries from the death of Charlemagne; and while he swayed the sceptre the 
question seems not even to have been agitated among polemics.—P. 107—117. 

The following are Mr. Soames’ excellent comments upon Artolatry, 
the ** twin sister" of transubstantiation; 

Immediately consequent upon the reception of transubstantiation in the 
Roman Church was Artolatry, or the worship of bread.' During the first ages 
of the Christian xra, the sacramental elements were not at all elevated alter 
eonseeration. Early in the eighth century, however, we are told by Germanue, 
Bishop of Constantinople, it was usual in the East to hold up the consecrated 
bread as aGommeinoration of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection: perhaps 
alio this practice might be Intended to admonish the congregation that toe time 
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for communicating was now at hand4 That diis u^e fpas adopted, by the 
Eastern Christians with a view to the people's adoration of the Eocnarist* there 
is neither evidence nor probability. iW Western Church appears not to 
have elevated the consecrated elements until a mnik more recent period: that 
she did not enjoin the adoration of them in of Berenger, must be 

infenred from the total absence of any notice of .sudh a pihctice in all the con¬ 
tentions undergone by that celebrated divine. The. earliest writers in the West 
who mention the elevation of the sacramental bread are Ivo de Chartres, and 
Hugh de St. Victor, both of whom livedlathe eleventh century; but the reason 
which they assign for the practice is the same as that assigned by Constan- 
tinopolitan Bishop, In the middle of the following century, howev^f it is 
certain that artolatry had begun its course, for Averroes, the Arabian philo¬ 
sopher, said, Since Christians eat what they worship, let my soul be with the 
philosopherr^’ The minds of men, therefoi^, having been sufficiently prepared 
for this innovation by its gradual reception in the West, Ilonorius III. who 
succeeded Innocent 111. in 1216, decreed that the clergy should teach their 
congregations reverently to bow at the elevation of the Eucharist, and on 
meeting it when carried by the priest to a sick person. The succeeding pope, 
Gregory IX., who attained his dignity in 1227, decreed that, on the elevation 
of the Eucharist, a bell should be rung, and at its sound the kneeling people 
should with outstretched hands adore the host. This usage still exists in the 
Roman Church, and it tends materially to lower the dignity of her most gorgeous 
masses. Sublime music and inagniBcent dresses do, indeed, render those 
solemnities highly captivating to the generality of men; nor are the kneeling 
worshippers one of the least imposing features in the scene ; but the tinkling 
bell sadly mars the whole contrivance, and throws an air of pettiness about it, 
in keeping indeed with the tricks of artful men, but most unsuited to a 
stupendous miracle'wrought by the mighty hand of Omnipotence. Artolatry, 
like her twin sister transubstanti.'ition, was indebted for general reception, in a 
considerable degree, to those wonders which figure in Romish history and 
theology. It was observed with astonishment, that even brutes rendered that 
homage to the host which heretics refused, and a learned mule, ass, or sheep 
effected conversions which defied the eloquence of friars. 

Transubstantiation and artolatry having gained firm possession of the public 
mind, a crowd of superstitions, absurdities, and indecencies followed in their 
train. Officiating priests were troubled with numerous directions, known as 
cautels of the mass, intended to guide them in cases of sudden nausea, fainting, 
and accidents of every kind which might overtake either themselves, or the 
consecrated elements. In the schools it was debated, whether brute animals 
eating the host eat the Lord's body, whence come the worms in a musty host, 
what becomes of the Lord's body when a host is received jpto the stomach, or 
may become of it in case of the recipictA*s illness ; with many other questions 
relating to this subject equally childish, disgusting, and even blasphemous. 
Several masses too were celebrated in the same church in one day, contrary to 
the usage of all antiquity; (he Eucharist was borue in procession as a protection 
against storms and other calamities; and the Popes adopted, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the practice of having it carried before them when 
they moved from home. Rut tne most remarkable result of a general belief in 
transubstantiation was the doctrine of masses satisfactory. The primitive 
Christians were often reproached by both .Tews and Pagans with their neglect 
of those sacriticial riles wnich, being common both to the religion of the ancient 
Record, and to that of unwritten Gentile tradition, were justly deemed integral 
parts of the revelation i^ade b^ God to the common ancestors of mankind. As 
an answer to this objectiop it was urged by the early professors of our holy 
faith, that bleeding victims were no longer necessary ; since the mighty pro¬ 
pitiation of which they were merely types had been offered on the cross, tn 
the hope, however, of reconciling unconverted men to the Christian faith, her 
ministers adopted terms familiar to the ears, and dear to the prejudices of 
those around them. The Lord's Supper was usually termed a sacrifice, the 
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Mmmaniop-table aa altar. Nor wore these metaphors repiohensible; for the 
Eucharist is not o^y a commemoration of that sacrifice which hallows the 
mention of Calvaiy; it is also a solemh offering made by^ the communicant of 
mise and thanks^ving; of hia bo^hia soul, and his alma to that merciful 
Saviour who offered a propitiation for his sins. In this scriptural manner was 
the Eucharistic sacrifice exf^aioed by doctors of the Romau Church in the 
twelfth centnryt But in process of time, men would not bear such rational inter¬ 
pretations : they nadually becamis> persuaded, that in the Eucharist, Christ was 
trul^ offered, and that, as wheu be dtbd at Calvary he made a propitiate^ 
sacrifice, so whenever a priest celebrated mass a propitiatory sacnfice was in 
like manner offered. By this kind of sacrifice, it was at length believed, the 
present, though not communicants, the absent, and even the dead, might be 
benefit^. The natural result of such a belief, when once firmly established, 
was, that in every condition wai> excited an eagerness to purchase these 
Euchlftristic services; heifte the Romish priesthood almost daily made acces¬ 
sions of wealth and importance; nor neeaed it to fear any very serious reverse 
of fortune so long as a belief in its power to offer propitiatory sacrifices should 
remain firmly impressed upon the minds of men,— P. 141—149. 


The argument is so connected, the whole treatise in such good 
keeping, the notes so luminous and apposite, and the unscriptural 
nature of the doctrine of transubstantiation. so ably, and fully, and 
convincingly demonstrated, that we much question whether the Author 
yrill have reason to thank us for this garbled extract* We earnestly 
point the reader’s attention to tliis interesting and important chapter, and 
especially to the notes by which the industrious Author has supported 
and borne out his arguments. The result of the then controversies, 
it appears, was a conviction on the minds of Ridley and Cranmer, as 
there before had been on that of Wicklifie, that “ no ecclesiastical 
authority had ventured to impose a belief in any thing like transub¬ 
stantiation as an article of faith, befoTe the eleventh century'* 

At the close of the year 1547 the Parliament met, and their meeting 
was followed by the Convocation. Tunstall had been dismissed and 
Gardiner imprisoned. The Romish party was thus weaker than ever. 
By an act of this session communion in both kinds at the Eucharist 
was restored to the laity; and Mr. Soames notices also another act, 
which provided that on the vacancy of a see the ki |g should nominate 
an individual to fill it by letters patent, and that legal proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courU should be conducted in the name of the sove¬ 
reign. This was deemed by many too great an interference with the 
independence of the Church. In the first year of Mary’s reign, 
it should seem, it was repealed, and the system of Henry’s act 
restored; so that the prelates continued to be chosen by virtue of a 
congt delire from the crown to the chapter of a vacant see:-*and, 
says. Mr. Soames very justly, “ the most frapor&nt view in which the 
system, of electing our prelates can be placed is its conformity to 
aatiept usage.”—(^ee also what follows on this subject.) 

^ the beginning of the foUowing year, Cranmer had the aatisfaetion 
lit receivii^ an. order of council for transmission through his province, 
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enjoining the indiscriminate remoTal of images ftot#ehiircbet* This 
circumstance evidences the affection pf the royal mind towards the 
Reformed opinions; and we regre^^^ibuch 'We cannot find room fi>r 
Mr. Soamea* sensible observations upon tbe'lubject* 

We pass over much useful matter to observe upon the conning 
of a new service-book. The summer of this year was passed 1^ the 
delegated divines in inquiry and consultation. It does not seem 
clearly made out who were the divines employed on this occasion* 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the only one expressly mentioned in 
the statute; his assistants being designated as “ most learned and 
discreet m%/* It was the resolution of these illustrious compilersy 
whoever they were, not to make unnecessary alterations. They re* 
jected, it is true, tlie errors and absurdities which had gradually crept 
into the service-book during the dark ages. Their object was to 
enable men to pray not only with the lips but with the understanding 
also. They began their task by a diligent examination of existing 
service-books, many of* which were Romish* To ** refuse a form 
redolent of a holy mind," because subsequently corrupted, was a 
weakness to which our Reformers were superior. They were more¬ 
over in good policy anxious to offend Komish.prejudices as little as 
possible. 

I 0 

This proved the means of introducing to the nation a service remarkably 
resembling that established at Britain at a remote period. Upon the whole 
nothing could be more judicious than the conduct of those entrusted with this 
delicate commission; for, although the first service-book contained some con¬ 
cessions to Romish prejudices, afterwards properly denied^ yet these were 
sanctioned by early usage among Christians, ana*it justly seemed expedient to 
deal cautiously with popular prepossessions. The candour and discretion of 
the liturgical committee were fully equalled by the literary execution of its task. 
The translations produced are among the happiest extant. —Pp. 370, 371. 

Mr. Soames notices where the liturgy now differs from that then 
compiled:* some of these differences are certdinly important, but^the 
reasons assigned for the concessions made are satisfactorily given by 
Mr. Soames. (p. 381.) While the Reformers strove to coneiliate 
their opponents, they laboured at the same time to guard their indul¬ 
gences from abuse. Among those who approved the preserfised 
liturgy, but wlio did not admit the political expediency as an apology 
for the concessions of the Reformers, was the ** able, Warned, seidous, 
but somewhat intemperate Calvin, at this period in the xenith of.his 
reputation." 

England had now Acquired a faith resting upon intelligible grounds; 
while foreign Romanists found themsdves possessing* a rel^fien, Of 
which the authority waa generally esteemed doubtful. Yet from tMa 
period the good cause began to decline, and the origin waa nfidnfy 
attributable to Somerset's determinaUon to overthrow Rnwnawffh 
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altogether. The^Protector had of late become exceedingly unpopular; 
and the progress of heretical doctrines, fed by the Anabaptists driven 
out of Germany into England, alfd joined to such elements of hetero¬ 
doxy as were of domestic;'growth, tended greatly to injure the cause 
of Reformation, and endanger its supporters. Among the most pro¬ 
minent of the opponents to the new ritual, was the Lady Mary, who 
continued to use the old Latin mass. For a time the council con¬ 
nived at the disobedience of the illustrious lady. Not even her bold 
declaration of nonconformity in the following year, induced tlic king 
or his ministers to adopt less putionary measures ^ith her,— the fear 
of the power of Charles, Mary’s imperial cousin, opera*fing greatly 
with her religious opponents to set the question temporarily at rest. 
Religious animosities were thus kept .alive. In the following August, 
however, the*council commanded her chaplains to say the mass no 
more. In vain were repeated and illustrious messengers sent to the 
determined lady, bearing affectionate letters from her royal brother. 
She disclaimed his power to regulate her conscience, and promised 
obedience in all cases that were not connected with her faith. We 
hear no more of her till the autumn of 1552, when the indignant 
princess somewhat uncourteously declined the honour of listening to 
Ridley, who made the offer of preaching to her the fiord of God in her 
own chapel. She very readily offered him the pulpit of the parish 
Churchy but declined being an auditor on tlie occasion. 

In the meantime the Protector had been disgraced, imprisoned, and 
very shortly afterwards beheaded: — nor*did the Parliament separate 
before it had given vent qncquivocally to the respect generally enter¬ 
tained for the memory of Somerset! Scarcely had the venerable 
Cranmer, who had been placed at the head of a commission, prepared 
for the sanction of royal authority a body of canon law, the fruit of 
indefatigable application, than the monarch began to decline, and the 
** Reformatio L^um” i^as set aside. It was how^ever published under 
this title in Elizabeth’s reign, the whole compilat on being digested 
under fifty-one heads, which are ably and intelligibly explained by 
Mr. Soames, and the reasons wherefore the moral discipline of the 
new code was unsuited to a national church pointed out to the reader's 
atijention. 

The king’s death was preceded by that extraordinary act of his 
counsellors, violating the oath they had taken to preserve the order of 
succession prescribed by King Henry’s will. Mr. Soames argues for 
some legal extenuation of their conduct, or rather that it is defensible 
' by precedent/. But precedented or unprecedented, it cannot be re- 
in any other light than as a moral violation. 

Iv^llward’s dying prayer is a sufficient attestation that he died a 
ftfbtestant:— 
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Thougb not allowed to live beyond the time of early youth| this mnce m^y 
justly challenge a high degree of reputation. Whether'a kind Providence 
really does continue longest in this probationary state such as require most of 
the world's rugged discipline to subdue,^ evil of their minds, or whether men 
goodnaturedly assume the excellence of qualities^ but imperfectly developed, 
and but slightly tried; it is certain, that when the thread of life is prematurely 
cut, the regret awakened is generally keen. In Edward's casp, however, the 
national grief undoubtedly rested upon solid grounds. That amiable young 
sovereigB joined to confirmed habits of application a precocity of intellect 
which enaUed him to judge of questions rarely understood in the earlier stages 
of life. Archbishop Cranmer watched his intellectual progress with the 
affectionate interest of a fond parent, lie often congratulated Sir John Cheke, 
even with tears, upon his singular felicity in being entrusted with the charge of 
such a pupil. Edward, indeed, might justl;^ make his tutor proud. Latin he 
wrote with nuency and correctness; nor was he unable even to speak it with 
little or no premeditation. In French he was equally well skilled; and he had 
attained an acquaintance with the Greek, Spanish, and Italian. He had also 
made some proficiency in natural philosophy, logic, music, and astronomy. In 
addition to these accomplishments, the royal youth possessed a graceful person, 
a winning gentleness of manner, and an easy flow of wit. Astonishea at the 
display of so much excellence in a person of such tender age, Cardan pro¬ 
nounced him a miracle of nature. Genius, learning, beauty, and address, 
however, have often formechihe seductive blandishments of those who wanted 
sterling worth. But Edward was not thus miserably defective. He never passed 
much beyond the most unretiecling stage of life, his exalted rank expos^ him 
largely to the poisonous effect of gaiety and adulation, he was never inattentive 
to the cares of government; yet religious impressions always held firm pos¬ 
session of his miud..—P. 706—708, 

The anticipation of those bloody deeds that disgraced the reign of 
his sister, \vc should hope, was spared the monarch thus prematurely 
cut oiT from earth, unless we are at liberty to attribute to this mis¬ 
giving his resolution not to nominate her as his successor. We 
presume Mr. Soames* fourth volume will travel through these dark 
paths of error, and conduct us to the re-establishment of the Pro¬ 
testant Church," under the glorious reign of the “ good Queen 
Elizabeth,"—We shall return with pleasure to the consideration of the 
subject, the manner and matter of our Author being abundantly to 
our taste. An intelligent companion lends a new charm to the road 
we travel, how frequently soever we may have performed the journey. 


Art. II. —Novum TestamenUm Grtece. Textum ad Fidem Codicum^ 
Versionum^ ci Patrum rccensuit^ et Leciionis Farietatem adjecU 
D. Jo. Jac. Griesbacu. VolumenJ. Quatuor Svangelia complectens. 
Editionefn iertiam emendatam et auctam curavit D. David Schuu. 
Berolini, 1827. 8vp. pp.Lvi. cxxvii. 668. Imported by Howell and 
Stewart, • 

** It hath been the unanimous and laudable wish of learned men, to 
fix and ascertain the text of Scripture, and reduce it to one invariable 
standard. It was the godly jealousy of some for the preservation of 
VOL. IX. NO. X. 4 1 
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it, that excited them to oppose all various readings whatsoever, as 
highly prejudicial to the sacred text; and it was the no less pious zeal 
of others that prompted them to use their utmost diligence in collecting 
these various readings, with a view, by their means, of restoring its 
integrity.*” And though some have over-rated the v|duc of these 
labours, while by otiiers they have been unduly depreciated, yet the 
result of the whole has been most satisfactory, inasmuch as it has 
demonstrated that, in all material points, the sacred volume has been 
tranAnitted to us pure and uncorrupted. 

Eleven principal editions of the entire New Testament were given 
to the public before Dr. Griesbr.ch published the results o£ his critical 
researches. Of these, the editio princeps of Erasmus, and that 
contained in the Compluteksiak Polyglott, (which was published at 
the expense of Cardinal Ximenes), appeared nearly at the same time, 
the former being published in 151C, and the latter in 1522, though 
the volume comprising the New Testament bears the date of 1514. 
The text of both these editions was formed from modern MSS. 
Erasmus subsequently printed four other editions before the year 
1535, each with more or fewer variations derived from different 
sources. He was followed by Robert Stephens, a learned printer at 
Paris; whose editions, published in 1546 and 1511), ^closely follow the 
Complutensian Text and the fifth edition of Erasmus: but his third 
edition, magnificently printed in folio in 1550, is enriched with readings 
from fifteen MSS., and may be considered as laying the foundation of 
modern criticism on the Greek Testament. Gricsbach, in the Prole¬ 
gomena to his second edition (Sect. I. ^II.) has very severely criticised 
this edition, and has shewn how very little Stephens contributed 
towards fixing the text. Except in the Apocalypse, it is little more 
than a reprint of Erasmus’s fifth impression, But the inward defects 
of this edition were overlooked for its outward beauties; there was 
also a religious motive which operated in its favour. In England, in 
Holland, and in Switzerland, the edition was esteemed for the sake of 
the editor, who became a convert lo the Protestant cause, and fled on 
that account from Paris, to settle at Geneva, in the neighbourhood of 
Calvin and Beza.”t 

Theodorr Beza was the next scholar, who applied himself to the 
critical editing of the Greek Testament. Excepting the very ancient 
manuscript of the four gospels and Acts, now preserved in the Public 
Library in the University of Cambridge, and generally cited as the 
Codex Bezm vel Cantabrigiensis, and another of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
known and quoted as the Codex Claromontanus, and the Syriac 


* Wor(liington*s Boyle Lectures, vol. i. p. 150. 
f Bp. Marsh's Divinity Lectures, Tart 1. p. 108. 
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Version then recently published, Beza’s critical materials were mostly 
the same as those which had been used by Robert Stephens, whose 
text Bishop Marsh, after Griesbacb, states that he amended in not 
more than fifty places, and even these emendations were not always 
founded on MOPcr authority. 

The divines, who followed Beza, were too much occupied in refuting 
the adversaries of the Reformed Religion, and in the vindication and 
establishment of Christian liberty, to be able to apply themselves to 
sacred criticism. The care of the sacred text therefore devolved 

on.the Booksellers! and by them sacred criticism was on this 

occasion unquestionably but little, if a( all, advanced. The Elzevirs, 
opulent printers at Leyden, employed some unknown person to super¬ 
intend their edition of 1624, who, from Stephens’s third edition, and 
that published by Beza, established the text, subsequently called the 
Textus ReceptuSf which gradually acquired such authority, that for a 
long time, all efforts to amend it were regarded as hostile to religion, 
and to the divine authority of the sacred text. 

The honour of directing sound criticism efficiently to the emenda¬ 
tion of tlic Greek Testament, by the collation of manuscripts and 
ancient versions, is due to our learned countryman Bishop Walton, 
and to liis coadjutors in editing the London Polyglott Bible (pub¬ 
lished in 1G57); especially Archbishop Usher, by whose united care 
and labour many aids to sacred criticism were collected together in 
that magnificent publication. Under Usher’s direction, not fewer than 
sixteen manuscripts were collated. Additional materials were furnished 
by Bishop Fell in his neat little edition of the Greek Testament, pub- 
lislicd at Oxford in 1675; and still more were contributed by Dr. Mill, 
in the magnificent Oxford edition, published in 1707, which he fimshed 
only a few days before his death, having devoted to it the unremitted 
labour of thirty years. Not only did Dr. M. greatly enlarge the 
number of various readings from MSS., ancient versions, and the 
quotations of the New Testament in the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers; but in his learned prolegomena he further gave more accurate 
descriptions of the manuscripts which had been consulted. Mill’s 
edition was reprinted at Rotterdam, in 1710, by Ludolph Kuster, 
who somewhat enlarged the critical apparatus of his predecessor, by 
adding the readings of twelve MSS., some of which had been pre¬ 
viously but imperfectly collated. But both these editions were 
surpassed by that of John Albert Bengel, published at Tubingen, in 
1764, who not only^cmployed the critical materials which had been 
collected by preceding editors, but also added many important readings 
from more than twenty Greek manuscripts, and from several ancient 
Latin versions, besides extracts from the Armenian version, which bad 
never before been given. 
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All these editions, however, were superseded by that of John James 
Wbtstein, which was published at Amsterdam in 1751—52, in two 
volumes folio, containing the results of considerably more than twenty 
years incessant application. The prolegomena and the Appendix arc 
a treasure of sacred criticism, 'i'his edition has been h^Iy eulogized 
by Bishop Marsh, who has vindicated Wetstein from severe criti¬ 
cisms of Michaelis. 

At length appeared the editions of Dr. John James Griesbacu, in 
cooHnendation of whose unwearied research all modern biblical scholars 
are unanimous, though some diilerence of opinion exists among them 
concerning the value of his ^cory of classification of jjianuscripts. 
Although the edition, of which we are to give a more particular 
account, is styled the third edition, it is in fact a fourth; Dr. Gries- 
bach having published two editions, with various readings at length, 
and references to authorities, besides a third smaller edition containing 
some readings different from those occurring in the two preceding 
impressions. His frst edition, published in 1774—75, in two volumes 
8vo, comprised the critical materials which hdd been collected by Mill, 
Bengal, and Wetstein, in their editions of the New 'J'estamcni, toge¬ 
ther with the various readings of manuscripts found by liim in the 
British Museum, at London, and in the Uoyiil Library, at Paris. Of 
his second edition, the first volume appeared in 179&, and tlie second 
in 1806; there were copies printed on fine paper, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the late Duke of Grafton, by whose liberality they 
were originally sold at a low rate, although they are now rarely to be 
met with, except at an exorbitant price. 'Pliero were, it is said, fifty 
copies struck off on large paper, in quarto. In preparing this edition. 
Dr. Griesbach re-modelled the whole work, so that tlic former impres¬ 
sion served him merely ns an index or guide. The collations of Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein were re-examined; and such various readings 
were inserted, as he had discovered in the editions of Matthmi, Alter, 
and Birch, which had been printed between the years 1782 and 1788. 
Having laid this foundation, Dr. G. proceeded to collate all the Latin 
versions published by Blanchini and Sabatier, together with extracts 
from the two Wolfenbuttell MSS. published by Knittel, and the read¬ 
ings of the Sahidic version, furnished by Woide, Georgi, and Muntcr; 
of the Armenian version, contributed by M. Bredenkampf; of the 
Sclavonic version, by M. Dobrowsky; of the Syriac version of Jeru¬ 
salem, collated by Adler; and of the Philoxenian-Syriac version, which 
had been published by Professor White, 'fhp publication of the 
Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament at ISondon, in 1786, by 
Dr. Woide, of the Codex Boernerianus (a manuscript of St. Paul's 
Epistles, of the ninth or tenth century) by Matthsei, at Meissen, and 
of the Codex Bezae, by Dr. Kipling, at Cambridge, in 1795, enabled 
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him further to correct various mistakes in the former collation^ and to 
augment it with considerable additions. Lastly^ Dr. G. examined the 
text of the New Testament, and inserted in it the requisite critical 
marks and references. Tlic first volume contains the four gospels, to 
wliich are prefixed copious prolegomena, exhibiting, in seven sections, 
a critical history of the printed text, a catalogue of all the manuscripts 
(amounting to three hundred and fifty-five) from which various read¬ 
ings are quoted, and an account of the method pursued by Griesbach 
in executing this second edition, together with rules for judging of 
various readings. The second volume contains the remaining books 
of the Nc\v Testament, a dissertation^on 1 John v. 7, and additional 
various readings. The text is printed in two columns, the numbers 
of the verses being put in the margin, beneath which are the various 
readings. Gricsbach’s second edition has been reprinted twice in this 
country, in 180[) and again in 1818; in both which the text is printed 
in long lines, and the notes in two columns. The last is the most 
correct of these reprints, and, besides having the addenda carefully 
incorporated in their rrst)cctivc places, it contains a synoptical table 
of the readings preferred by Griesbach in the edition printed at Leipsic 
in 1805, and differing in some respects from those adopted in his 
larger second edition. 

Such was the state of the sacred text of the New Testament, when 
Dr. Schulz was requested to give a third impression of Griesbach’s 
revision, with such additional various readings as have been discovered 
within the last thirty years. Of the manner, in which he has executed 
the task confided to Iiim, our readers will be enabled to judge from 
the following details. 

In the first place he procured and collated the various printed 
books, of which Griesbach had made use in preparing his edition, as 
well as the various critical materials which the researches of learned 
men had discovered, since the publication of the first volume of his 
second edition, in 1790. Dr. Schulz then proceeded to correct all the 
typographical errors that had been detected, and he expunged a great 
number of stops, especially commas, which (he states) had been, 
unnecessarily introduced by modern editors, and which in many 
instances only tended to obscure the sacred text. He also deviated in 
very many places from the received mode of placing the accents, and 
of spelling certain words. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, Dr. Schulz collated 
anew the principal authorities cited by Griesbach, to which he could 
procure access, and* observed in what respects they differed from 
the notation of former editors. He then inserted various readings from 
new manuscripts and versions, some of which had been hitherto little 
known or altogether neglected. More particularly, he thus collated, 
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1. The fac-simile of the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament, 
edited by Dr. Woide; the fac-simile of the Codex Bezae, edited by 
Dr. Kipling; and the Latin manuscripts, edited by Blanchini and 
Sabatier: to which was added, a collation of the celebrated Codex 
Vaticanus, from the papers of Dr. Bentley, which was printed at 
Oxford in 1709, in the Appendix to Dr. Woide’s edition of the Alex¬ 
andrian MS. This was unknown to Dr. Griosbach, and in many 
instances it differs from the readings collected from the same manu¬ 
script by Dr. Birch, of Copenhagen. 

2. Dr. Barrett’s splendid fac-simile of a Codex Rcscriptus of part of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, publislic^d at Dublin in 1801, but not known to 
Griesbach. This precious MS. is of the sixth century, and is of great 
importance for supplying the chasms which occur in the Codices 
Alexandrians, Ephremi (llegius 9) and Bezae: it is here noted by the 
letter Z. 

3. The entire collation of the Codex Cyprius, a manuscript of the 
eighth century, which had been only partially collated by Father 
iSimon, whose extracts of various readings Were inserted by Dr. Mill, 
and were copied from his edition by the other critical editors above 
noticed. This manuscript was first accurately and minutely described 
by Dr. Augustine Scholz, who printed his collation at the end of his 
Curae Criticae in Historiam Textus Evangcliorum, published at 
Heidelberg in J8£0. From the Biblische-Critische Rcise, or Biblico- 
Critical 'JVavcls in France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, and the 
Archipelago, of the same critic, Dr. Schulz has selected the various 
readings contained in the following MSS. preserved in the roy.al 
library at Paris, viz. Codex Regius 53, a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four gospels, by Dr. Schulz, numbered 240; 
Cod. Reg. 177, a MS. containing the gospels, of the eighth century, 
numbered 241 ; Cod. Reg. 187, a manuscript of the eleventh century, 
also containing the gospels, with a catena or commentary, numbered 
243 ; and Cod. Reg. 89, the age of which is not specified, and 
which is numbered 244. To thf|e are added, the principal various 
readings of, 

4. The Codex Rehdigeranus, a very ancient manuscript of the 
Latin version of the four gospels, for an account of which Dr. S« refers 
to a dissertation published by him at Breslau, in the year 1814. 

5. The Codex Messarensis I. a manuscript of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century : it is numbered 237. 

6. The Codex Syracusanus, in the Landoleni Library: to this 
manuscript, which is numbered 238, no date is assigned. 

7. The Berlin MS. of the four gospels, of the eleventh century, 
numbered 239. 

8. The Codex Gronovianus 131, a manuscript containing the four 
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gospels, which is preserved in tlic Public Library of the University of 
Leyden, and is here numbered This manuscript was collated 

for the first time by M. De^mout, in his Collectanea Critica in Novum 
Testamentum, Parti. (Lugd. Bat. 18^5.) 

9. The Codex Meermannianus, preserved in the same library, 
and also collated, for the first time, by Dermout. II was written 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and contains the historical 
books of the New Testament, the Epistles of James, Peter, and 
1 John, and a fragment of the Epistle to the Romans. It is num¬ 
bered 246. 

10. The ;yarious readings of the Gothic Version, from the corrected 
edition published by M.Zahn, at Weissenfcls, in 1805, and the new 
readings contained in the fragments of this version, published by 
Signor Mai, in 1819, together with the fragments of the Sahidic 
Version, the Appendix to Dr. Woide's fac-simile of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and the fragments of the Basmurico-Coptic Version, edited 
by Ergelbreth, in 1811. 

Dr. Schulz has also enriched his edition with many valuable notes 
of C. Benedict Michaelis relative to the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and 
I'^thiopic versions, from his copy of Kuster’s edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is now deposited in the library of the Orphan House at 
Halle. Further, Dr. S. had constantly open before him the most 
valuable critical editions of the new Testament, as well as any other 
works which might afford him any assistance, including the editions of 
Stephens, Mill, Wetstein, Birch, Matthaei, and Knappe, and also Gries- 
bach's edition, printed at Leipsic in 1809. This last in very many 
instances differs from his own second edition. 

The typograpliical execution of this edition is very neat and much 
more commodious than that of Grlesbacli’s second edition : besides the 
editor's preface, and Gricsbach's preface, which is enlarged in the 
catalogue of MSS, in addition to various minute corrections, the volume 
now published contains the four gospels. At the end, there are eighteen 
closely printed pages of addenda, which ought to be carefully tran¬ 
scribed and inserted in their proper places before the book can be 
advantageously consulted: these addenda are partly caused by the 
access of new readings from Dermout’s Collectanea Critica, which did 
not come into Dr. Schulz’s possession, until after the present volume 
was finished. Such additions are unavoidable in a work embracing so 
mnny thousand minute figures and references: Griesbach's second 
edition had not fewer .than fifteen or sixteen pages of similar addenda; 
4)nd the candid readef will extend to such an undertaking the liberal 
apology made by Bishop Marsh for Wetstein,—** That mistakes and 
oversights are discoverable in the work, detracts not from its general 
merits. No work is without them: and least of all can consummate 
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accuracy be expected, where so many causes of error never cease to 
operate.”^ 

Although Dr. Schulz has not felt himself authorized to depart from 
the plan of Griesbach, yet he is not a servile admirer of that critic’s 
doctrine concerning recensions, or classifying MSS. into certain fami¬ 
lies : while he freely admits that that doctrine ought to remain, he 
hesitates not to announce his opinion that it ought to be circumscribed 
within narrower limits, and to be exercised much more sparingly and 
witi? much greater caution than has been done by Griesbach and his 
followers. Indeed, since the publication of Dr, (now Archbishop) 
Laurence’s able Remarks on the Classification of Manuscripts adopted 
by Griesbach in his edition of the New Testament,*’ in 1814, it is, we 
believe, generally considered that Griesbacli’s views arc not unfre- 
quently erroneous,—not through design, but from human infirniicy; 
and that the principles, by which he estimated the value of manuscripts, 
and of course the genuineness of particular readings, arc fundamentally 
erroneous. Yet let not our readers imagine that such collections arc 
destitute of utility. Whatever opinions critics may form respecting 
the classification of manuscripts, and consequently the degree of 
authority to which they arc entitled in determining the genuineness of 
a reading, publications like the present arc an invaluable treasure to 
die scholar, to whom they afford a general and correct index to the 
great body of Greek MSS. and a necessary acquisition to the theo¬ 
logian who is engaged in explaining and vindicating the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel against the perpetually varying assaults of its 
enemies; while this great, result necessarily presents itself to the mind, 
that the records of our salvation have come down to us, with their 
integrity unimpaired. However infidel sciolists may have endeavoured 
to shake the faith of less informed Christians by raising objections 
against the number of various readings; the unlettered Christian need 
not be under any apprehension, that they will diminish the certainty of 
his faith. Of the thirty thousand various readings which are said to 
exist in Dr. Mill’s editio,n, or the hundred and fifty thousand which 
have been affirmed to exist in Griesbach’s edition, or tlic much greater 
number which will be found in Dr. Schulz's edition, very few indeed 
have been discovered which cither make or can make any perceptible 
or material alteration in the sense in any modern version. If our 
limits would permit we could adduce very numerous examples from 
the volume now be fore us, in confirmation of this remark. These 
various readings, as it has been remarked by a b ving writer, consist 
almost wholly of palpable errors in transcription, grammatical and 
verbal differences, such as, the insertion or omission of an article, the 
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substitution of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition of 
a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change the sense, 
affect it only in passages relating to unimportant historical and geogra- 
pliical circumstances; and the still smaller number that make any 
alteration in things of consequence, do not on that account place us 
in any absolute uncertainty. For, either the true reading may be 
discovered by collating other manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
found in the works of the ancients; or, should these fail to give us 
the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the doctrine in 
question from other undisputed passages of holy writ,’* In short, the 
observation made by Dr. Bentley more than a century ago, with refe¬ 
rence to the thirty thousand various readings in Dr. Mill’s edition, may 
with equal truth be applied to the present very numerous collection:— 
The real text of the sacred writers does not now (since the originals 
have been so long lost) lie in any single MS. or edition, but is dispersed 
in them all. It is competently exact indeed, even in the worst MS. 
now extant: nor is one ^article of faith or moral precept either per¬ 
verted or lost in them; chuse the worst by design out of the whole 
lump of readings.”* 

• 

Art. III.— A Sermon^ preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace^ at 
the Consecration of the Hon, and Right Rev, Hugh Percyy D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, John Lonsdale, B.D, Fellow of 
Eton College^ and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Published at the Command of His Grace, 
London: Kivingtons. 1827. 8vo. pp. 24. 

'I'liE text of this admirable Sermon (1 Cor. iv. 1,2), is one which 
almost irresistibly suggests itself to any person tolerably acquainted 
with the Scriptures, when engaged in contemplating the appointment 
of a frail and fallible mortal to any spiritual function in the Church of 
Christ. It is required in stewards that a man be found faithful! It 
is required in stewards who may be entrusted with the administration 
and guardianship of earthly treasures; and all stewards so entr^ted, 
if they are found faithless in their office, arc sure to meet with tbe 
infamy and disaster which, even in this world, attend upon the steps of 
dishonesty* But if this righteous doom awaits those who are not 
trust-worthy in the management of tlie false Mammon, what shall be 
said of those who have dealt treacherously with the true ? If disgrace 
and ruin lie in ambush for the unjust or thriftless agent, whose com¬ 
mission relates to perishable concerns, where shall he appear, who has 
been ordained to watch over interests that spread out into eternity, 
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and who yet shews, by his life and demeanour, that he has regarded 
the Church only as one of many professions, by which a man may 
advance himself, and lay the foundation of a rich inheritance for his 
children or bis kindred? Can any person, who is conscious of such 
motives, hope for the rew'ards of the faithful steward? Can he expect 
to escape the condemnation in store for those who have betrayed 
their trust ? 

llhese are reflections which naturally force themselves on the mind 
of any one who meditates seriously on the admission of a human being 
to any order of the Christian njinistry. But they arc reflections which 
rush in, with overpowering force, when one thinks of the consecration 
of a Christian Bishop. The sun does not shine on any scene of use¬ 
fulness at all to be compared with that which opens itself to him who, 
on right motives, and with heavenly views, desires and obtains the 
episcopal office. I'he shadows of death cannot close more fearfully 
and wrathfully on any man who calleth himself Christian, than on him 
who lays on the ark of God’s most awful mysteries, a hand that itches 
for lucre, and who brings into the sanctuary a heart filled solely with 
selfish cares and secular calculations. We positively cannot imagine 
any thing more awful than the juxta-position of these two opposites,— 
namely, the character of a worldly and faithless overseer of the flock 
of Christ, and this weighty and simple position of the Apostle, It is 
required in slervards that a man be found faithful! 

What would the Church be at this day, had the words of St, Paul 
been in the cars and in the hearts of all who ever aspired to that good 
and glorious labour, the function of a Christian Prelate? From 
how many foul spots and unseemly wrinkles would the spouse of 
Christ have now been free 7 But these are thoughts which, if 
indulged, would lead us a weary and mournful pilgrimage over ages of 
ignorance, corruption, and faithlessness, during which the witnesses of 
the truth were compelled to pro;^hesy in sackcloth, while the mitre 
was desecrated by contact with t'jc brows of remorseless and insatiable 
men, who lorded it ovcrlhe heritage of God. We turn, most willingly, 
to a spectacle more full of hope and comfort, the Consecration of a 
Protestant Bishop of the Apostolical Church of England. 

The preacher appointed for this occasion begins by noticing the 
divisions in the church of Corinth, which called for an authoritative 
statement, on the part of the Apostle, of the “ proper character of 
himself and his fellow-labourers; and of all wh^ should succeed them 
in that duly-constituted ministry to the end of t\fe world. Let a man 
so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God:' 

Mr. Lonsdale then proceeds to offer some plain, but very forcible 
observations on the res}>ect which may be justly claimed for those who 
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are duly constituted and accredited as ** agents of Heaven, and 
servants of the Most High God.” 

It is our demand, as it was St. Paul’s, that a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” If (we would say 
to our brethren of the laity) if we presented ourselves to your notice, like the 
philosophers of pagan antiquity, as self-commissioned teachers, venting upon the 
world the dreams of our own imaginations; or suggesting, for the guidance of 
our fellow-creatures, the conclusions of our own judgments; you might be well 
justified in treating our representations with attention, or neglect, in hearing, 
or forbearing,” as might seem to you best. But such is not our charaefer— 
such are not our pretensions. We come to you as the heralds of the Universal 
Sovereign—as conveying a gracious message of mercy and peace from God to 
his fallen cre^ures—as having a ministry bf reconciliation committed to us.” 
“ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” In his name, we 
counsel, we exhort, we entreat, we charge you, lo give us a favourable recep¬ 
tion, and an attentive hearing. In a word, to sum up with St. Paul, ** we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God.”—Pp. 11, 12. 

Shortly after, the preacher exclaims, 

Would to God, that it might never be forgotten, that our commission is not 
the less certainly divine, because it is evidenced to be such, by moral, and not 
sensible proofs: and that its validity cannot possibly he impaired by any per¬ 
sonal defects of the commissioners ! Would to God that we might have full 
reason to apply to our brethren the Apostle's eiicharistical language, “ For this 
cause thank we God without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of 
(lod, which ye hearc! of us, ye received it, not as the word of men, but (as it 
is in tnitli) the word of God; which effectually wnrketh also in you that 
believe 1—Pp. 12, 13. 

To these ejaculations every faithful son of the Church will heartily 
pronounce, Amen! But even while he is uttering it, he tvill feel that, 
perhaps, somewhat too heavy a demand is made upon human nature, 
when wc expect that “ the personal defects of the commissioners” 
should be forgotten, and nothing remembered but the truth and sanc¬ 
tity of the commission. It is true, that the heavenly treasure must 
be deposited in frail and earthen vessels; and that to turn away from 
the mysteries of God because human infirmity mixes itself in their 
administration, is neither more or IcSs than to fight against the divine 
appointments. But, unhappily, the chalice may, sometimes, not only 
he of mean and perishable materials, but may positively be defiled with 
a savour of worldliness, which must cause men to abhor the offering 
of the Ivord. And, in that case, it will be vain to remind them that 
the gracious designs of God can never be defeated and annulled by 
the unworthiness of his ministers. It is, indeed, most ardently to be 
desired, that men would always look beyond the mortal agent, to the 
Holy and Omnipoterp: Father of light and mercy. But there are, 
comparatively, but few who are able to do this; and they who may 
be unable, are not, it is true, bereft of the means of grace,—but often 
fatally repelled from the use of them. What a momentous argument 
for faithfulness, and sanctity of life, on the part of those, whose 
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duty it is to commend the truth of God to the grateful acceptance of 
man! 

A few words are said^ in the succeeding paragraph, in vindication of 
the frame of our ecclesiastical polity, which invests the sacred order 
with honourable rank and competent provisionand which claims 
for a small number of that order ** a place even among the nobles 
of the realm.” 

^e do not forget (it would be strange indeed if we did) that Christ's '^king¬ 
dom is not of this world," often as the plain sense of that saying has been 
perverted: but we remember also, that it is a kingdom of grace upon earth, 
before it becomes a kingdom of glory in hcu\en: aud that, while it continues 
such, earthly means may, and ou^ii to be employed, for the enlargement of its 
boundaries, and the extension of its benefits. God forbid however, that, while 
we are intent upon the means, we should lose sight of the end which hallows 
them ; and should mistake tlie mere outworks of our Sion, for the heaven-built 
citadel of its strength! Woe, we arc well assured, awaits the secularized 
minister, who is content to merge in temporal distinctions the title, in which 
his pattern, St. Paul, gloried, of a “ servant of Jesus Christ.” And if we would 
learn that God's hand is against the Church which ])ursues worldly splendour 
and political aggrandizement, at the expense ofitszrue honour, the public annals 
of Christendom may supersede tl»e necessity of other leaclicrs.—Pp. 16. 

The maxim that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, is one which, 
ill common with many other .scriptural sayings, lias indeed been 
strangely perverted; and by none, perhaps, more strongly than by 
the author of a recent work,* in which it is contended that this prin¬ 
ciple is violated by any connexion whatever between the Church and 
the State. This is no proper occasion for the discussion of so vast a 
question. We may, however, briefly remark, that, whether the cause 
of religion is, or is not, likely to be advanced by any union and 
concert between the secular and spiritual authorities, is a point which 
can never be determined merely by an appeal to these words of our 
Ix>rd. Their obvious import is, that he was no temporal potentate,— 
that he was not king of the Jew's in a sense opposed to the authority 
of Caesar, or any other earthly prince,—that he was not the sort of 
king wliom the Jews had beei anxiously expecting,—and that his 
power was not to be established, like earthly conquests, by the wea¬ 
pons of a carnal warfare. But we should be very unwilling to follow 
die guidance of an interpreter, who could draw from these plain truths 
this complex and sweeping inference,—that the temporal legislature 
must never mix itself with any scheme for the preservation and sup¬ 
port of Christianity upon the earth ! The dominion of Christ was not— 
(like that of Mohammed)—to be propagated or maintained by the 
sword; therefore^ it is' unlawful for the State ty adopt any measures, 
or to make any provision, for perpetuating the religion of Christ I 

We insert the concluding paragraph of this Sermon, as a fair 

* Letters on the Church, by an Episcopalian. 1826. 
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npecimen of the masculine sobriety of thought and diction which belong 
to this very distinguished scholar and able divine. The subject is one, 
(and this is not the first time that Mr. Lonsdale has shewn his ability 
in handling it,) which absolutely shuts out all novelty. The reflections, 
however, are such as never can lose their power of impression, so long 
as integrity or piety are to be found on earth ; and the/ are expressed 
with a plain and solemn gravity well suited to the venerable presence 
in which they were delivered. 

To what then, that we may come to the conclusion of the whole matter, to 
what have they, wlio have taken part in this ministry,” solemnly engaged 
themselves \ Let us hear the inspired teat^ier once again. It is required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.*' It is not a point of counsel, not 
a matter of reijommendation; but of strict and positive requisition. Fidelity is 
not only the proper, but the indispensable qualification of stewards in general; 
and of the stewards of God's mysteries above all others: and it is the praise 
specially assigned to certain eminent individuals among them in several places 
of Scripture. In other qualities, there may be a difference among them ; they 
may, they will, vary iu ability; for some have the loan of ten talents, and some 
of five —they may vary even in zeal and activity—for in determining the mea¬ 
sure of these, constitution of body and mind will have its weight—they may 
vary in usefulness—for this will depend greatly upon the spheres and oppor¬ 
tunities of acting, which may severally be assigned to them. But faithful they 
must all be: faithful in their attachment to their Master’s interests; in their 
zeal for his glory; in their maintenance of his cause; in their care of his house¬ 
hold ; in their distribution of his riches. It would not be a difficult, though an 
unwelcome task, to point out the ways in which God's stewards may be 
unfaithful. They may administer the spiritual treasure committed to them 
partially; giving only such measure of it as suits their private purposes, and 
withholding the rest. Let the Church of Rome consider bow much she has 
to answer for in this respect. They may mix their own dross with the pure 
gold of the sanctuary, and dispense both together as of common origin, and of 
equal value. Here too, the same Church has incurred a charge, heavier than 
we would willingly lay upon its individual members. They may at least dwell 
with undue preference upon the importance of certain portions of that precious 
deposit, ana so lead men to make a false estimate of the whole. And here, 
need we go far for examples of failure ?—But 1 forbear. Let us rather seek 
for ourselves, by every appointed means of grace, the will and the power to be 
faithful, from Him who is the Author of both. There cannot be a stronger 
claim to the charitable prayers of thosq among whom we minister, on qur be¬ 
half, than the consideration, that we are appointed to “ watch for their souls, 
as they that (by the very nature of their office) must give account.” There 
cannot be a more heart-stirring incitement to our own earnest supplications, 
and diligent endeavours, than the constant bearing in mind of the awful aU|n- 
mons which awaits us, “ Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayM 
be no longer steward.*' It is not for us to unravel the mysterious chain, which 
links God’s all-controlling providence, and man's responsibility with each other. 
This is a part of that wisdom of whicli only the Aliwise “ understandeth the 
way, and kuoweth the place.” But that there is room for ^he existence of both, 
and for a perfect harmony between them, who can doubt, that consults the 
written Oracles of God with a sober and unprejudiced mind; or even observes 
the passing events ar6und him, and the workings of his own conscience, with 
the calm and serious contemplation of a traveller through time to eternity? 
That lie who built Ills Church upon a rock impregnable and everlasting, will 
not fail to uphold it, whether its watchmen wake, or sleep upon their post, we 
have the express assurance of llis own word. But we know no less surely. 
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that lie will not for that forbear to call them to a reckoning, and to a recdm- 
pence of reward or punishment, according to their vigilance, or remissness. 
“ Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give them their portion of meat in due season ? Blessed 
is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a 
truth, I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath.*' It 
must not be overlooked, that there is a dark reverse of this picture accompany¬ 
ing it; that this promise is immediately follow’ed by the denouncement of 
a dreadful “ portion with the unbelievers,*' for that servant who shall abuse the 
sacred trust reposed in him. May the Spirit of wisdom and holiness guide us 
by llis counsel to the blissful attainment of the one, and turn our steps far 
away from the miserable realization of the other!—F. 19—24. 

We cannot omit most earnesdy to recommend the whole of this 
eloquent discourse to the notice and attention of our readers. They 
will find their account in becoming acquainted with a sermon, which is 
evidently the production of one, not only singularly gifted by nature, 
and possessed of high classical attainments, but deeply read in those 
sacred oracles, which can alone make men wise unto salvation. 


Art. IV .—A Visitation Sermon^ preached at Northampton^ July 16, 
18^7, before the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, By the Hon, 
and Rev, George Spencer, M.A. Rector of Brington^ Northamp¬ 
tonshire, London. Rivingtons. 1827. 

Surely it is an interesting and an anxious occasion, when the 
youthful pastor stands up for the first time amongst his assembled 
brethren to declare his view of the Gospel committed to his charge. 

such an occasion we believe tliis Sermon was preached, and it is 
now printed at the request of tlic Bishop and the Clergy present. 
The text is Acts xx. 28.— Take heed therefore unto yourselves^ and 
to all the flockf over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseerSf 
to feed the church of God^ which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
The preacher, after defining “ the Church of God,’* gives a brief, but a 
good, because a scriptural stateme.it, of the nature of the office, and of 
the duties of the ministers of that Church. “ Messengers of good 
things," Preachers of glad tidings," great is the dignity of their 
office; and if they turn many souls unto righteousness, great is their 
reward here and hereafter : but ** if they shine not beautifully as the 
stars of God's glory, they shall glare fearfully as the firebrands of 
his wrath for ever.”—** Stewards of the mysteries of God,” it is their 
duty to comfort and instruct their people; but v/oc to them if they 
cause the Israel of God to feel as when a standard-bearer fainteth 
or tumeth back." There is indeed something peculiarly impressive 
in hearing one who has but lately dedicated himself unto the liord, 
declare, under the lively impression of that solemn hour, the awful 
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responsibility of his office. Nor is this useful merely to the individual 
himself; many of his elder brethren may, perhaps, through the cares 
of this life and the necessary intercourse with a naughty world, have 
lost somewhat of that impression which should ever be cherished, and 
then they may be greatly benefited by the sincere exposition of their 
younger brother. Of the merits of Mr. Spencer’s sermon we rejoice 
to speak in terms of praise; he has already learned that the Gospel 
of Christ needs not the aid of the flowers of rhetoric or the ornasienta 
of a laboured style;—his perspicuous statements breathe a spirit of 
earnest piety, but with a discretion that shews that his zeal is not 
without knl)wledge. We have room but for one extract; he is 
speaking of the hearty good-will and resolution necessary for per¬ 
forming the work of an evangelist; 

By nature our hearts are full of evil. He that hath in earnest endeavoured 
to sanctify his own life, and to fashion it after the rule and doctrine of Christ, 
will know that this is true. He will have found that it is an irksome and hard 
task to cure himself. How then shall he be disposed to bear with the infirmities 
of all the dock, and to heal them also ? The soul of man by nature cleaveth 
to the dust.*' lie is the slave of divers lusts and passions, he loves this present 
world. How shall we, who are all of this sort, if we know ourselves aright, how 
shall we turn from all worldly cares and aficctions, and devote ourselves with 
singleness of purpose to the holy work of Christ? And yet without this dis¬ 
position, the duties which we liavc undertaken, and from which, though we may 
neglect them, \vc can never be absolved, will be grievous and burthensome. A 
minister depending on his own strength, may begin with some good resolutions, 
and from a slavish fear of punishment, or for some interested worldly motive, he 
may force himself to make some poor attempts; but he will fail of success, and 
soon be discouraged. How will such a minister, who is a stranger to the true 
spirit of a pastor, gain influence, and persuade his flock ? He is only outwardly 
a shepherd, and the sheep will not follow a stranger, but will flee from him, 
for they know not the voice of strangers.*^ 

If we think to be labourers in the fold of Christ, we must not serve him as 
an austere taskmaster, with an unwilling heart; nor must we dare to undertake 
this hallowed work with base desires of worldly aggrandisement or gain. We 
must feed the flock, ** not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind." St. Peter, who gave this direction to elders, whom he ad¬ 
dressed ill his Epistle, knew by bis own^xperience, being also an elder,” that 
in the heart alone could be found the qualification for a true minister. He had 
been taught this lesson, not only by experience, but by the Lord himself, when 
he gave him his commission, Feed my sheep.” And why was that emphatic 
question, Simon, son of Jona, lovest thou me?” thrice repeated? This was not 
for Peter’s sake alone, but for our’s; that none might presume to think himself 
a true minister of Christ, whose heart would not bear him witness, that for the 
sake of that I^rd whom he serves, he would readily give up all that is dearest 
to him in the world. 

And why will the Lord send none to feed his flock who do not love him? 
because they alone will truly love the sheep. They have a motive within them 
which constraineih them to unremitting cheerful diligence; a motive, of which 
those know not the power, who have not themselves been led to flee for life to 
that Saviour, who loved them and gave himself for them. But when once a man 
has come to the knowledge of his lost and miserable state, and bath found hope 
and comfort by reliance on his Redeemer, he will roost gladly spend and oe 
spent in his service. lie perceives and rejoices in the love of God, iu that he 
laid down his life for him, and now with hearty willing zeal acknowledges the 
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obligation that he ought to lay down his life for the brethren. He is bought 
with a price; he is not bis own» and therefore henceforth lives not to himself, 
but to the Lord.' If we then, my brethren, desire that to us ministers, the yoke 
of Christ should be easy, and his burden light, let us learn more of the burden 
of our own iniquities. If we can see clearly, from what a weight of wrath he 
hath redeemed us, we cannot reckon his commandments grievous.—P. 13—15. 

Ik 

Happy is it for our Church and nation, when the sons of our illus¬ 
trious nobles are found labouring in sincerity and truth as ministers of 
the Qospel of Christ, for from them the doctrines and precepts of our 
holy faith are more readily received by the higher classes, and by their 
kindness and ministerial labours they easily gain the affections of their 
poorer brethren; and thus, by the influence of a common faith, all 
ranks are brought to love and respect one another;—bearing each 
other's burdens all are happy here, and joyfully expect their common 
salvation, when, through the merits of their crucified Redeemer, they 
shall have access by one Spirit unto their Father, the maker of them 
all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 

It cannot justly be construed into a disrespect for learned men, if we 
presume occasionally to investigate the meaning of certain difficult parts 
of Scripture without an express reference to tlieir previous arguments 
and conclusions. Any diflerent, or at all original interpretation, will 
be more favourably received from an unknown person, as it were in 
forgetfulness of, than in opposition to them ; and should nothing 
materially new be advanced, still a freshness and an interest may thus 
be imparted to topics which otherwise wc should be apt in process of 
time to think less about than their importance requires. Omitting, 
therefore, to cite what others have laid down, in the way either of 
contradiction or approbation, it may be useful to examine the doctrine 
of St. James in comparison with *he seemingly opposite one of St. Paul 
concerning the justification of mankind. 

St. James (ch. 2.) sets forth that a man is justified by rvorkst and 
not by faith only; St. Paul concludes that a man is justified by faith 
fuitkout the deeds of the law ; and presently afterward affirms, '*to him 
that worketh not, but beiieveth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted fbr righteousness modes of doctrine wliicb must be 
made clear and consistent, by explaining the principal terms in which 
th^ are propounded, and finding at the least one which is used in 
different significations by these Apostles. Now* the principal terms 
employed are justification, faith, and works; the last of which will pro¬ 
bably appear to be the equivocal term in the passages above cited. 

Justincation may be received to signify the bringing of moi into 
that state in which a person of perfectly just character would naturdly 
appear before his Creator; viz. a state of acceptance and approval. 
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No such (merely human) character existing since the fall; meui before 
they can attain unto this state, must obtain pardon or acquittal for 
tlie past; there must be a previ^j^s making of them just, as the word 
itself implies, when of themselves they are not so. Accordingly, justi¬ 
fication conveys the idea at once of an amnesty and of such favour 
towards the objects of it as might be expected from the benevolence 
of God towards beings who bad never offended Him. . He remem- 
bereth no more the sins and iniquities of the justified, but casteth them 
all behind his back/’ that they may not any longer separate between 
the persons who have been guilty of them, and his love. Admitting 
which sense of the term, it will appear well nigh equivalent to salva¬ 
tion. A distinction may indeed be drawn between the two by 
describing tjie latter as alone final aigd irrevocable, the crown and 
consummation of the former conferred in the eternal world; whereas 
the justified in their earthly state are never absolutely safe from the 
danger of fulling away into perdition. Yet the terms justification and 
salvation appear, sometimes at least, if not always, to be used indif¬ 
ferently by tlie sacred writers with a view to the remission of sins 
that are past; and touching the point of future safety, it is certainly 
diflicult to imagine that a man can for a time be rca//y justified before 
God by any qualification (whether faitli or works, or both) which He, 
to whom the future is inesent^ must all the while clearly foresee to be 
not of an abiding character. Tliis perplexity however may be avoided 
for the present, as not directly pertaining to tlic matter in hand. Be 
it assumed (what scarcely any one will dispute) that a state of justifica¬ 
tion is, while it continues, a state of salvation likewise, and let the 
iarm faith next come under consideration. 

What then shall we describe faith to be, but ajiearty belief in God 
the Father, the original Maker of all things; and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, delivered to death for our offences, and raised again for our justi¬ 
fication ; and in the Holy Spirit, sent down by him, or at his interces¬ 
sion, to convert and sanctify his people? It will very much simplify 
our subject to admit in common this, or some other like definition of 
faith : and considering tlint both Apostles assert tlie doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation mainly thereby, we have surely reason to suppose that they use 
the term in one common meaning. Tlie works by which also (saith 
the one Apostle) and those without which (saith the other) a man is 
justified, are, if we regard the turrt of the sentence, what probably 
difler in tlieir nature. It is not easy to conceive more than one faith 
by which a man can make any approach towards justification under 
the Gospel; but the faith mentioned by St. James is only said to be 
insuflicient of itself without (he addition of works ; we should suppose 
it right tlien, a true faith, so far ns it goes, and deficient or useless 
merely because stopping short of certain works essential by divine 
appointment to the perfection of it. St. Janies primarily, though to 
appearance less exclusively than St. Paul, asserts the necessity of faith. 
Hud he written tliat a man is justified by faith and not by works only, 
it would have been inconsistent with the pre-eminence of faith ; but as 
the passage stands, be evidently had in view a faith which should be 
worthy to rank before w'orks (even the works which he intended) 
albeit not effectual to justification without them. He agrees with his 
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brother Paul in ascribing the highest place to faith, and seems to differ 
from him simply by associating with it certain works concerning 
which we may now proceed to inquire. 

Let therefore the works of tije law, excluded by St. Paul, compre¬ 
hend all the works which, had man continued upright^ would have 
been due from him to God and his fellow-creatures,—w'orks whereby 
Im own righteousness might have been established, and doing which 
he should have lived in them as a being not obnoxious to condemna¬ 
tion;—let these (however enacted as a part of our duty also since the 
fall)«be the tvorks without which St. Paul conchides a man to be justi¬ 
fied; and let the works by which, in conjunction with faith, St. James 
declares a man is justified, be those, and only those, which are pre¬ 
scribed to us as guilty creature*,, who have nothing to confide in, save 
the mercy of God revealed to us by his incarnate Word—the works, 
t. e, or righteousness of faith. 

The former part of the cliapter from St. James coincides with this 
scheme of interpretation, Ilis lino of argument tends decidedly to 
exclude from justification the works which wo have supposed to he 
excluded by St. Paul. Versos 8, 9, 10, 11, constitute the royal law 
(Thou slialt love thy neighbour as thyselfj the cause of our need 
rather than the means to us of justification; and verses 14, 15, IG, 17, 
expressly shut out the works of clothing the naked and feeding the 
hungry, unless any prefer to contend that the rcasonahlcness of a 
doctrine may be exemplified by itself. In these last-mentioned verses 
it'is plainly the intention of the Apostle to exfiose the futility of an 
inoperative faith, by the futility of an inoperative benevolence. As 
benevolence without corresponding works is confessedly of no avail, 
such also (he infer.**) is faith without the w'orks of faith—even dead, 
being a/une. Further, respecting verse 18, where he writes, “a man 
may say, shew me thy faith without thy works, and 1 will shew thee 
my faith by my works,” however it should be granted that a neglect of 
any kind of good works argues a deficiency of faith, there are certainly 
many kinds (not excepting works of benevolence) which, so far from 
decidedly evincing the faith of those who perform them, are often set in 
opposition to, or as substiiulcs for faith by irreligious .and mere worldly 
characters : and in verse 20, even the faith which might siifiice for an 
upright creature in the One God of Nature is put as it were aside 
from the argument, since creatures it can only excite terror 

instead of leading to any good result. In order to come acceptably 
unto God, we must believe that lie is a rewardcr of iliein that diligently 
seek him, notwithstanding their natural corruption and guilt: otherwise 
to believe in him is merely to dread and hate him ; the which faith we 
are again admonished is dead, because it can produce nothing save 
despair.^ 


• The reasoning in the forcRoinf; parn^rraph srems to us open to observation. The 
Apostle James nowlK-re says that faith witliout the works ofjfaith is aescl, as if he con¬ 
sidered certain works in particular the cMdcnie of a riKht faith. We deny, to«, the 
inference drawn from verses 14, 15, 16, and 17. The Apostle says, as a benevolent 
disposition is of no avail, without its appropriate works, so is a faith dead without 
works, Jdv fill Now we see no inconsistency in supposing that the 

same works, which are the evidence and proof of a benevolent disposition, may also 
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' But the instances of justification by worksi which are adduced in 
the following verses, render the matter yet more clear as above stated. 
Ye see (writes the Apostle) how that a man is justified by works, and 
not by faith only. In what then does he give us to see this ? Why 
in Abraham offering up his son Isaac, and in Kahab receiving and 
contriving the escape of the Israelitish spies—works, both of them 
respecting God alone, and which, so far from appearing naturally good, 
cannot at all be defended against the imputations of unnatural cruelty 
and treason, except by the sanction of his revealed will. Surely in no 
other character tlian that of fallen creatures, knowing themselves to 
have merited condemnation, and hoping to lay hold on mercy only by 
an implicit submission to the divine instructions, could the persons 
referred tojiavc acted as they did; the one having virtually slain his 
own offspring for a sacrifice, and the other liaving prepared a way for 
the desolation of her country- These works are any thing rather than 
commendable or to be approved in the judgment of the natural man, 
insomuch that even believers would condemn a person who should now 
imitate them, unless lie could shew that the Lord had specially bidden 
him. 'J'hey form too integral a part of faith to be brought at all into 
compelilion or comparison with it, except for their mutual defence and 
exaltation. None could ever point at these, and say with a spirit of 
unbelief or indifference, 

lie can't be wrong whose life is in the right: 
more easily might they be adduced as examples of the evil effects of 
faith upon the feelings and interests of liuniaiiity ; he can’t be right (it 
would rather occur to the sceptic) whose life is thus evidently wrung. 
And nearly the same may be observed regarding those numerous 
specimens of faith made perfect by works contained in the 11 th chapter 
to the Hebrews. ' What have we there presented to us besides acts of 
faith in the threats or promises of God, of a kind for which there 
could have lieen no occasion had man kept his frst estate, and running 
counter not merely to the crimes and vices but to the affections and 
habits, and in certain points, to the natural reason of mankind. 

These however (it may be alleged) are all more or less extraordi¬ 
nary cases. Still, therefore, we have to discern the works, by whicli if 
what liath been advanced be correct, the faith of believers is ordinarily 
made perfect. ^ 

'J'o begin accordingly ** ab ovo," (since our inquiry turns principally 
upon faith, though works be the term most frequently employed in 
pursuing it,) the faith which the New Testament prescribes, is faith in 


lie tile evidence of a right faith. Doubtless there are some works ^^hich are pecu¬ 
liar to a Christian faith. In the first ages of vhe Church, amidst the fires of perse¬ 
cution, the confession of the faith was a most convincing proof of sincerity; the faith 
of a Christian of the present day is not tried by this test, hut wherever th-re is the 
same p mr/pV, the work, whatever it may bo, is equally a w*ork of faith. If the widows 
and fiitherless he visited in their aflhction, if a man keep himself unspotted from the 
world, fur Christ's sake; ^ay, if he give but a cop of eold water in the name of a disciple, 
he works a work of faith. In short it is incorrect to distinguish loorArs; faith is a uui- 
versal principle, which ennobles, as it were, the most inconsiderable acts. ** Fides enim 
ilia, cui tot et tanta tribuuntur in N. T. pro unica ac simplici virtute nequaquain sumeada 
est. jVfiO ettha ambiiu omnia Christiana pietaiis opera cotnprehendH'* —Geo. Bulli S. T. P. 
Opera omnia, Uormonta Apostolica, p. IK fok ed. 1703 .-^Ed. 
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Him who justifies the ungodly :*^a point this of primary importance; 
for to him that worketh not, (saith St. Paul) but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness,” 
implying a direct opposition between faith in God under that character, 
and the hope of justification in any sense by works such as may be 
naturally approved amongst men. Thus believing, a man stands 
divested in hrs own elteem of all native righteousness preparatory to 
his investiture with the righteousness of God. He ceases from his 
former works, done at the impulse of flesh and blood, which now 
appeaiT to him nothing worth, and presents himself vacant or in readi¬ 
ness to observe implicitly the lively oracles of Scripture. Yet is he 
not Iftreby alone justified without certain answerable works significant 
of such his state and disposition, the which, in order to«idistinguish 
them from works of native piety and morality, may be called works of 
I institution. This plirase vyill readily be understood to mean works not 
originally commended to us by any inherent beauty nr fitness, but only 
incumbent upon us because prescribed by divine authority ;—works to 
which, in the outset, we have no other motive or obligation tlinn that God 
hath ordained them with a promise of his blessing to such as will thereby 
testify their faith in his Gospel. The first now of these we may 
reckon to be an oral confession of the faith. “ JMo.ses dcscribetli the 
righteousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them : but the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on tliis wise; if thou shait confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and slialt believe in thine heart that God hativ raised him from 
the dead, thou shait be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the month coyfesston is made unto salvation.** 
Here a confession with the mouth of Jesus (Christ is contrasted by St. 
Paul with the righteousness of the law, and declared contributive, with 
a hearty belief in him as raised from the dead for our justification, to 
save the person by whom it shall he made. Likewise we may remem¬ 
ber our Lord himself to have proclaimed, “ whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven : ”—a promise equivahnt to one of justification, for it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine that he will confess a man, and not at the same time 
present him faultless before his Father's throne. The next work by 
which a Christian's faith is made perfect, and which therefore lielps to 
justify him, is baptism: —as orr liord also taught his Apostles, ‘‘ha 
that believeth and baptized shoW be saved;" and St. Peter subse¬ 
quently affirmed “the like figure whereunto (i. e. to the saving of 
Noah and his family by water) baptism doth now save us.” Then 
succeeds a partafnng in the body and blood of our Redeemer at his 
table. This also upon his own authority may be set forth in the light 
of a justifying work—-of a work conducive to life, and indispensible to 
the perfecting of faith; “Verily verily I say unto you, except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you: Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my bl\»od, hatli eternal life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day," It is not overlooked that 
the appropriation of these, and other similar verses in the same chapter, 
to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, has been callctl in question; 
bnl unless we can imagine the institution of that sacrament to have 
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been a mere after-thought, they must surely have been spoken uith a 
view to it, and may accordingly be cited as applicable to the subject 
without limitation or reserve- By these acts, then, or works, viz. 
a confession of faith in Christ, and an observance of the Sacraments 
which he hath ordained; by these (to which we might add any post-' 
poncment of things not in themselves dishonest to the paramount claims 
of his kingdom), is a man justified, according to St. James^ and not by 
faith only. A few words by way of conclusion will suffice to vindicate 
and explain the excellence of this doctrine in its bearing upon the cha¬ 
racters of mankind. 

They who contend for good works in general^ as conditions of jflsti- 
fication, and they who reject them altogeihcry except as fruits and 
evidences tl^reof, will have their respective objections to the above. 
Yet the opinions of both have, to a certain extent, been upheld. 
Works, described as works of institution, or acts of faith, have been 
set forth most completely on the footing of conditions; while works of 
love (of piety i. c. and charity) have no less completely been excluded. 
Should both however unite in the accusation that a system of religious 
formality has been preferred above wdiat ought to stand before it, such 
a charge may truly be denied. Works of love, by the clearest rules 
both of reason and scriptbre, must be separate from and subsequent to 
justification: wc cannot, n'hilc children of wra/A, love God or our 
neighbour for his sake. But being justified without these, we have 
peace with God; we love him because lic^)?rs/ loved us, thence in due 
order become sensible of our obligations to love one another. Piety 
and charity, or rather the works connected with them, are thus consti¬ 
tuted necessary evidences of faith with its works^ in agreement with 
what is written by St. John; “We know that w'e have passed from 
death unto life, because wc love the brethren : be that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death :—if we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 


and his love is perfected in us.** Also be it noted, that by our hypo¬ 
thesis the works for which wc have been arguing are not merely formal 
or hypocritical, but seals (as it were) or visible signs of faith in the 
heart. It is not less unfair than common, in comparing works of faith 
with works of love, to forget or deny the principle of the former, and 
confidently to assume the sincerity of the latter. hercas, let both be 
supposed equally sounds and works of faith, so far from deserving to 
be called heartless or unprofitable, will appear worthy to hold, in order 
at least, the first place. Considered as acts expressive of self-abase¬ 
ment, of implict confidence in the revealed mercy, and of entire sub¬ 
mission to the righteousness of God, they are the only beginning or 
foundation of perfection in fallen man. By the law of faith which they 
constitute, boasting is for ever excluded, and the justified sinner goeth 
forth in the strength of the Lord God, making mention of his right¬ 
eousness only, and having respect unto all his commandments.* 

C. J. 


• Our readers will not be sorry to have betore them the conclusion of Bishop Bull:— 
“ Summa h»c csl: rejicit k justificatione Apostolus Paulus opera; 1. ritualia, qu« lex 
ceremuni^is preescripsit; 2. moralia, qu« nativia hominuni viribus in statu sive 
sSve mera n^turm Aunt, ante el dtra gratiam Evsngelii; 3. Judaica, sive futUem iUito 
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Mk. Editor. —Notliing is more unaccountah1e» at least to the minds 
of plain men, than tlie changes of opinion which frequently take place 
in public and party men. The time was, and that time is by no moans 
distant, when the most determined whi^ would not have dared to pro¬ 
pose what is called Roman Catholic I'^mancipation, without, at the 
same time, demanding the most ample securities for the Protestant 
Establishment both in Church and Slate. 'J'he nation has suiicred so 
Tnui^i from the encroachments of popery, and the majority of the 
nation is so justly convinced of the encroaching spirit of papists, as 
to impart to our constitution a permanent jealousy of the court of 
Rome, and of all our fellow-sulijects who bear allegiance {o that court: 
and so perfectly just and constitutional is this jealousy, as to induce 
me to maintain, as an indubitable fact, that no set of men can conduct 
the government of this country safely and honourably without being 
actuated by this constitutional jealousy. I am no enemy to papists 
personally. Were I a legislator, I would enter into tlie discussion of 
their claims with tlic most perfect iiupartiality ; hut then I would endea¬ 
vour to secure (what is by no means common, even among the leading 
disputants,) a little sober knowledge of the subject in discussion. I f 
tlie result of such discussion, founded in perfect knowledge of the 
question in all its bearings, were to grant the whole or a part of llic 
claims of our Romish fellow-subjects, I will venture to assert, that no 
man thus properly informed on the subject, would dare to propose 
this grant witliout the amplest securities. Nay, I am inclined to main¬ 
tain, that the Romati Catholics themselves would not, in such circum¬ 
stances, dare to demand their claims without first furnishing the 
amplest securities. The truth is, that certain noisy demagogues have 
rendered some of our statesmen, and a small portion of our population, 
their dupes, chiefly beca^ise tliose statesmen, and that small portion of 
the nation who agree with them, know' very little, and care absolutely 
nothing, about religion in any form. 'I'lie merits of the (juesiion are 
thus thrown into utter oblivion, and the object is to carry it by the 
incessant cry of ignorance and violence, which never fail ultimately to 
operate conviction on those weak minds wliose opinions are uniformly 
guided by the sounds which most frequently reach their cars. 

There is not a usurpation in human history wliicli displays in every 
respect more revolting features than the usurpation of the see of Rome: 
and whilst our demagogues and our statesmen and others, who are 
their dupes, would dissemble, or arc ignorant of the fact, it is fully 
acknowledged in all its details in Roman Catholic countries, in which 


JiistUiam, quam docucrunt Jud.xonim Maghtri i 4. deniquR umversa a Chrhto Mediators 
divuha, qiueqve sud vi vel ritrn reapertum atl f-TtUis grnlur.^ ('hristi sanguine 
Malutem sempHenmm a^iter/wrpnfttr, N(U|uc cx hujiibino.U opc^ibus ulla ad.>trui( Jacobus, 
ut ex tota ejus cpistoi.i inanircstuni rst. K rontr^ opera tnoralfa, e.r gratia ICvange it pro~ 
/crlOf vi fflederis ivangcUci ad ictrrnam lioiiiinis justiflcatinnetii ac suliitein cilicacitcr 
Valero, atqiie otnniiio esse nercssana, non tantiini non negat Panins, sod et in eo fere 
totiu est, ut cvincat. Atquc hoc unum illud est, quod contendit Jacobus. Harmonut 
Apottoliea. Geo. Bulli S» T, P. Opera omniat fol. p. 109. ed. 1703.'—Ed. 
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the most effectual steps which circumstances permit have been long 
taken to resist and restrain it. It is remarkable, too, that when the 
court of Rome is efficiently resisted, its tyrannical pretensions are 
easily restrained; though, if there is any cessation of vigilance or 
vigour, they arc instantly brought forward again in all their original 
force. The personal character of the Pope has a very slight influence 
on the policy of the court of Rome. Benedict XIV. was seriously 
disposed to introduce various useful reforms, both at home and with 
reference to his foreign relations. He was arrested in his generous 
course by the threat that he would be instantly cognosced, and placed 
for security in a strait waistcoat. Clement XIV. (Canganclli) cibter- 
mined to get rid of those dangerous attendants on the papacy, who 
were chiefl\^of the predominant orde( of the Jesuits. He abolished 
the order, and if he had survived, he was determined to follow up this 
abolition by many other important and salutary reforms. He was 
immediately arrested in his generous course by poison, of w*hich no 
man will entertain the slightest doubt, who will take the trouble to 
refer to the life of Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, by De Potter^ 
at Brussels, 182C, (2d edit.) and to the authotities therein referred to, 

'Die Jesuits were abolished as a public and authorized order; but 
they, and the gross supeiMitions of which they were the authors and the 
abettors, continued their influence; and, in particular, they never ceased 
to dominate at Rome, and to direct in effect, by their secret influence, 
all the leading and characteristic movements of the court of Rome. 
The life of the l^islio]) of Pistoia furnishes some very important facts 
on this head which cannot bo contested, because the original documents 
which support tlicm are distinctly referred to. Besides the Life, I have, 
in Italian, (1706,) Rejlectious in Defence of 71/. Seijno de Ricci and of 
hts Synod of Pistoia on the Bull Avctorem Pidei, published against 
him by Pius VI. The work commences with preliminary reflections 
on the characteristic marks of true and false prophets. These are 
exposed on grounds distinctly scriptural. Having exhibited the marks 
wd)ich distinguisl) the true and false professors of religion, the author 
considers the case of the Jewish priesthood, sects and teachers during 
the period of our Lord’s life and ministry ; and after pointing out the 
presumption, the vices and the judicial blindness of the masters of the 
temple and leaders of the synagogue, he finds in every characteristic 
particular the same spirit, a siniiinr conduct, and equal blindness in 
tlie leading counsellors and censors of the court of Rome, the same 
avarice, ambition and worldly'-mindedness, the same opposition to 
every effort of reformation, and the same disposition to persecute and 
punish that purity of principle and practice which their vices and their 
prejudices render hateful to them. U'he author calls the sect which 
he exposes, as dominating in the court of Rome, Molinists. The name 
matters little. Whoever will take the trouble of inquiry, will cer* 
tainly find that the Jesuit faction has never ceased to influence that 
secret council, whieJv is in fact the master of Rome. The spirit sur¬ 
vived the abolition*of the order, Jind preserved its secret influence, 
where that influence is in fact most fatal. 

All the world (says the Author of the Reflections) knows that a few yean 
back the Bishop of Pistoia, anxious to reform his diocese, and to remove at least 
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in part that torrent of abuses and superstitions which disgrace and inundate the 
whole churchy called a synod of his clergy, and in synod made various regula¬ 
tions with regard to dogmatic doctrines, to morality and to ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline; reducing the doctrine to the Augustinian system, to the gospel and to 
tradition; and conforming the discipline, in part, to the practice of the. primitive 
church, so far as the circumstances of the times would permit. An undertaking 
of so much zeal and courage, seemed entitled to the approbation of the chief 
pastor of the 9 hurch: but inasmuch as in the said synod, the Roman usur¬ 
pations were not respected and the Mohiiist inventions were reproved, instead 
of congratulations and encomiimis, the synod and its supporters met from 
Rome with nothing but censures and proscriptions. If the Uisliop of Pistoia, 
instead of labouring to reform his diocese, had devoted himself to enjoy the 
revenues of his church, and dissipate, in luxury, society and amusement, his 
patrimony with the afl'cctation of splendid living, as is the case with so many 
of his bretliren, without bestowing $ny attention on his liock, he jyouid neither 
have been reproved nor molested by any one; but having made war on the 
mass of existing abuses, he has disturbed a nest of wasps, and excited the cry 
of so many who are interested in the abuses by him exposed. In short, Ins 
waspish enemies would have him in their rage to pass fur a w’olf devouring 
the flock, and not for a true shepherd. lie is besides accused of inflexible ob¬ 
stinacy in his sentiments, \c. The coniplnnent is e\ceedingly becoming and 
respectful towards a Bishop, whose chief fault coiisi>ts in his lieiiig an Anti- 
moliiiist in doctiine, and a stippoitcr of the (railicaii maxims on the matter of 
church discipline. It is alrvadp vmnp ttiits unce oj Rome I'tsolutdp set 

itself to vilify und trample wider Jhat the venerable R.pheopid charaettr* 

The papal usurpations and superstitions have been maintained and 
propagated both at home and abroad, by the various armies of monks, 
or regulars, as they arc called, who, exempted in their respective 
dioceses from episcopal jurisdiction, have universally impaired and 
impeded the just exercise of ecclesiastical discijdine, und have directly 
paved the way for those anti-episcopal principles and sects which 
follow'ed the Reformation. 'l‘he regulars are essentially schismatics; 
they look to the Roman sec as the only jurisdiction to which they owe 
submission and respect; and by authority from that see, they interfere at 
will with the duty of tlic parochial clergy, without regarding the rights 
of the local pastor, or the jurisdiction of his dioCesan. In two Domi¬ 
nican nunneries, in the diocese of Pistoia and Prato, the most disgusting 
dissolution of morals prevailed, under the sanction of monks and con¬ 
fessors of the same order. Tlic Bishop Ricci exposed those enor¬ 
mities, and laboured with a /eal becoming a Cliristian prelate to 
punish and restrain them. Thf fficts were incontrovertible, and the 
proofs beyond the reach of cavil. The crime in the eyes of the court 
of •Rome, however, consisted not in the dissolute morals and odious 
principles of the monks and nuns, but in the pious and Christian zeal 
of the bisliop who exposed those impurities, that he might restrain 
them, and that he might effectually reform the societies which they had 
so essentially corrupted. All this bishop’s efforts of reform were 
clearly within the limits of his duty, and no otherwise affected the 
church at large than as the activity and the purity of his zeal were a 
reproach to the careless bishops and lukewarm pastors of other 
districts. That Ricci sliould he persecuted by Pius VI. is not at all 
wonderful, inasmuch as that once lauded Pontiff w'ns, in every sense of 
the terms, a poor and a contemptible creature. It is much more remark¬ 
able, that the good bishop was also persecuted by Pius VIL who, as 
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a man, a scholar and a Christian, was a vastly superior person to his 
predecessor. This is still more remarkable, when we reflect that 
Pius VII,, when Bishop of Iinmola, was intimately acquainted with his 
brother of Pistoia, and personally approved in effect his proceedings in 
his dioccsc. The minister of this severity, on the part of the new 
Pontiff, was the Cardinal Gonsalvi, who enjoyed the general reputation 
of being a man of more liberal views than papal secretaries of state 
generally arc. This remarkable fact comes in aid of my general 
position, which is, that the personal character of the Pope, and, I may 
add, of the Pope’s prime minister, affects not at all the practical tj^anny 
of the court of Borne, which is moved by a power over which the 
Pope, iXTsonally, has very little control, and, in extreme cases, not 
the slightest. * 

J)c Potter’s Life of Kicci is by no means well written, and the author 
is evidently an infidel, which is the frequent consequence amidst 
surrounding corruption and superstition. The three volumes, how¬ 
ever, furnish very valuable materials on the state of the Church in 
'J'uscany, and of the important reforms which \verc attempted by the 
Bisho]) of Pistoia, and supported by his sovereign, the Grand Duke 
Leopold. 'I hey merit .particulitr ntteiiiioii, in that they expose, by 
undeniable facts, tlio unchanged and unchangeable spirit of the court 
of Rome, and indicate, at the same time, in what way that spirit may 
be restrained. lii'opold's measures, and Ricci’s reforms supported by 
him, excited unbounded indignation at Rome; but all opposition 
(except tliat of ‘secret intrigue, which readily allied itself to faction 
artfully excited among the people,') was suppressed, while the sovereign 
authority stood in the linn attitude of independence, not to be con¬ 
trolled by the thunders of tlie Vatican. 'J'his was merely yielding to 
the necessity of circumstances; and the resolution of those spiritual 
tyrants remained firm, to resume tlicir constrained power the moment 
that the sovereign authority should lessen its vigilance or lose its 
power. Leopold’s advancement to the empire removed from Tuscany 
his personal vigilance, and his death soon after exposed his favourite 
Tuscany to tlie most painful reaction, and the excellent Bishop of 
Pistoia to the vindictive persecution of that court, which never forgets 
nor forgives, nor yields a principle nor a claim, except with the ulti¬ 
mate view of recovery by some fav#>urable change of circumstances. 

I am persuaded that an attentive perusal of Ricci's Life, and of the 
documents annexed to it, will convince every impartial reader that the 
claims of the Roman Catholics cannot be granted, with justice to the 
people, nor with safety to the constitution, without securities; and these 
securities, when they arc arranged and granted, must be maintained 
with vigilance and vigour, or tlic insidious court of Rome, and her no 
less insidious satellites, regular and secular, will advance their original 
claims to the dominion wliich they held previous to the Reformation. 

I am no enemy to the Roman Catholics personally; but lot us not 
resign the power wlTich we possess, in law and in equity, of protecting 
ourselves; and let us not raslily yield to them the privileges wdiich 
they claim, unless they yield to us the securities to which we are 
entitled. All civil and social privileges arc subject to restraint, and 
are conferred with conditions, without attention to which we should 

VOL, IX. NO. X. M 
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frequently interfere with the rights and privileges of our neighbours. 
If the Roman Catholics are sincerely disposed to respect the rights 
and privileges of their Protestant brethren, they will be eager to yield 
more, perhaps, than we should require. But if they look forward to 
the re-cstablishment of their own Church, we must resist their injustice 
at every hazard, and the rather, in that we shall unquestionably hnd it 
connected with a transfer of civil property, at least in Ireland, and 
probably also in Britain. 'J'herc is nothing to fear, if we make 
ourselves masters of the subject in discussion, and if we continue 
vigilant and vigorous. But there is extreme danger in the factious 
cry of ignorance, aided as it is by the nervous timidity of some, and 
the utter indifference of others. 'I’hat an attempt will be made to 
carry the question by surprise, is»at least probable. "J'hc cr)’ of faction 
has ceased for the time, evidently in the confident expectation. I 
sincerely wish to the Roman Catholics every thing good to which they 
arc entitled; but before we ourselves yield up all or any of those 
privileges to which we are entitled, let us be well assured that justice 
requires the surrender, and that its expediency will be universally felt. 

1 am, 8ir, your constant reader, 

Nota Bf.ne. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Editor. — Is resuming the task of presenting to your numerous 
readers some account of the American Episcopacy, I have been led, by 
the peculiar interest which the diocese of Ohio lias excited in this 
country, to revert, in the first instance, to the circumstances of that 
diocese. I'ho whole American Church presents (what must ever 
excite a strong sympathy in every Christian mind) the struggles and 
difficulties attendant upon the first planting of sacred institutions, 
though sanctioned, as those now alluded to arc, by divine authority 
and apostolical usage. But difficulties, like wants, arc relative, and 
small or great only by comparison. And in the western settlements, 
these were so overwhelming on the first organization of the diocese, 
that it is hardly too great a distinction bestowed on characteristic merit 
to say, that probably few bishops would have surmounted the dis¬ 
couragements with which the primitive and most devoted Chase has 
successfully contended. But ex iCtTy in proportion to the knowledge 
of these, which wc owe to his appeal to tlic mother Church for aid, 
will now be our gratification in looking at the event, which has so 
signally crowned the endeavours of his British friends and supporters, 
carrying their prospects of future good far beyond what they con¬ 
templated, to the whole western continent. In 1823, the Rev. Amos 
Baldwin, a clergyman of the diocese of New York, in an Address to 
the Episcopal C'hurchcs of the Atlantic States (published in the Phila-^ 
delphia Recorder of October in that year), thus alludes to this im- 
]M)rtant subject;— » 

Churchmen have removed from all the Atlantic states into most parts of the 
western states. These are sighing in their new habitations for the pleasant 
things of Zion which they left, nnd mourning over the saddening prospects of 
their rising families; or have lost all sensibility on the one subject most 
important to them, as accountable and immortal creatures, and need to be 
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siwakent'd from their spiritual lethargy. There is a wide held in thewest^ which 
is rapidly extending on every side, inviting culture from our hands, and 
promising a rich harvest and abounding glory to Him whose blessing giveth 
the increase. There may be, there must be, toils and sacrifices in cultivating 
these new fields; but those who enter into them shall reap no Utile satisfaction 
here in witnessing the success of their labours, and glory hereafter in the 
presentation of the fruits of their toils before God in heaven. * 

But the inducing a few Clergymen to remove into the western states is not 
the principal object of this Address. li\\e planting of a Church in any country 
must be by foreign ministers: but the watering of a Church therein—its preser¬ 
vation and increase—must be by the labours of domeUie ministers; men who 
have been brought up and educated in the country where the Church exists. 
1 o this obervation the most serious attention of the reader is solicited. Cast 
your eye o\tT llie history or present stafe of the Church, and you will see 
sufficient proofs of its truth. Make the attempt to induce a certain number of 
Clergymen to remove into the western states, and you will perceive the neces¬ 
sity of there being provision made for the edneation of young men resident in those 
states^ for effecting the object in contemplation— the extensive founding and 
lasting preservation tf the Chun k there. 

In a subsequent part of the Address, Mr. B. says, 

Were there no si minarics of genera! literature in the western states, a few 
geriileiiieifs sons uoiild bo* sent to the eastern colleges; but bow, in that case, 
would literature languish in ibu west! and how few young men of those states 
will be prepared for the sacred miiuslry, if no theological seminaries shall be 
formed there ! 1 am fully aware of the magnitude of the contem|'lated object, 

(wliich I urn free to avow has its origin in niy o«n mind,) and of the probable 
didicuUics of attaiiyug it. But neither appal my mind. 

'J'hiis tins intelligent clergyman wrote in 1823. In November of 
that year wc saw Bishop Chase in Knglaiul. His object then was 
a 'rheological Seminary for his own diocese of Ohio. And of such an 
institution Mr. B., in the same Address, says, 

The Institution will be a pereniiinl spring, sending out its pure fertilizing 
water's into cvciy part of those lands, and making ^lad the cities of our God. 
And over bow large and interesting a section of the American empire will the 
waters of that healing fountain tiow'! Look on the map of America, and com¬ 
pare the Webteiii stateb—Transalpine America—with the rest of our rising 
empire. Observe the facilities of intercourse in the mighty rivers that wash the 
western parts of Pennsylvania, \ irginia, tlie States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Suppose a Theological Semi¬ 
nary established near Cincinnati, howjgreat the facilities of visiting it from 
every pdit of the we.stern states, and some of the southern I How many and 
great would be the blessings flowing from it to the numerous people living in 
those extensive and fertile regions! From Pitlsburgh to the mouth of the Ohio 
is 800 miles; and the Mississippi is navigated from its mouth to the fall of 
St. Anthony, a distance of 2000 milos. From the Missouri also, the Arkansaw, 
and other large rivers, on which our brethren are flxin\i their habitations, behold 
the numerous people, who will in every succeeding age receive inestimable 
bcneflls from the founding of a Theological Seminary in the west, and you will 
see that an institution there will be above all price. 

All tlioso advantages docs this intelligent writer anticipate from the 
establishment of a sejit of clerical learning only. What then must have 
been liis joy, if he has lived to see not only tho Theological Seminary 
first contemplated by the Bishop, but a general Literary Institution also 
on the same hallowed spot, in which the laity of the diocese may receive 
all the benefits of classical and scientific education, in union with sound 
religious principle! That the latter is cultivated with due and propor- 
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donate attention, we have some evidence in the sentiments of the Right 
Rev, President of the Collogo, expressed in a letter to Lord Kenyon: 

When I consider the vast population in the west of our country,—a population 
every day increasing, and likely to increase even to the extent and denseness 
of the inhabitants of China;—that all these maybe influenced either to good or 
bad courses, either to Christianity or Heathenism, according to the nature 
and tendency of our public institutions of learning;— I cannot but feel the awful 
responsibility of our present cliarge, and am incited devoutly to implore the 
special direction of the heavenly will, that all our inceptive steps may promote, 
insteatj of opposing, the kingdom of the Redeemer. If we now begin a College, 
as Bishop Horne and Jones, and such as they, would have it begun, on the basis 
of pure Christianity; if ue make it so that the Holy Scriptures shall hold the 
first station in the Temple of Science, and with iheir genial rays illumine the 
minds of all our pupils; then wc may hope that (lod will lilt up*the light of 
)iis countenance upon us, and make us comely as Jonisalcin, heautiful as 
Tirzah, and terrible to the enemies of truth as an army with banners.’^ It is not 
intended to extinguish the lamps of heathen literature, but to uutsliinc them by 
tlic splendor of the Sun oj' 


The situation of the College is one of the best that can be conceived 
for carrying into successful ojieratioii the d(‘sign of its ibtinders. 
Knox County, in wliich it is placed, is very near the centre of the State, 
and is rapidly improving in every respect. From llu' site of the 
buildings, elevated about i;2()0 feet above the surrounding land, a beau¬ 
tiful prospect is presented, extending several miles in every direction. 
No situation, it is said, in all the west, could be selected more free from 
tbe ordinary causes of disease, or ulFording better security for liealtli; 
and it is of easy access in every direction. One of the first consider¬ 
ations with every parent, in removing his sons from his own imme¬ 
diate and personal observation, in order to their education, should be 
to select a situation where their morals will be guarded by wliolcsome 
regulations. Tlic plan of Kenyon College recommends itself in this 
respect. The following sentiments on the subject were suggested by 
Bishop Chase to his Convention, and have been adopted into the regu¬ 
lations of tbe Institution; 


By placing our Seminary on lands which it pos'iCssc^^ for some distance 
round, w'e shall have, and if wc choose, wc may exercise, u power as eirectual 
as salutary, by right of soil, to prevent the evils whicli otherwise the best col¬ 
legiate laws often cannot cure. Here this much desired mean of ])rcvcnliiig 
such evils is now liefore you. Put your Seminary on yuur own domain; be 
ow'iiers of the soil on which you dwdl, and let the tenme of every lease and 
deed depend upon the expressed condition, that nothing dclrimenta! to llie 
morals and studies of youth be allowed on the premises. This condition, while 
it secures good men for the first settlers, will oiisiue them such for ever; and, 
in so doing, will close up the greatest, widest, and most fatal avenues to vice. 

Another part of the plan of tlie College cannot ftiil to secure for it a 
large .share of public attention and approbation ; viz. the very reduced 
prices at which education can be obtained. Tlii.s alone, in a new 
country, where the distinction of rich and poor arc hardly perceived, 
and few arc able to incur tlic cost of public education in any of tlic 
colleges already cstablisb(?d, will secure for it an increased number of 
pupils. A candidate ibr orders i.s educated in the seminary at fiAy 
dollars per annum, a member of the college at seventy, and a grammar- 
school pupil at sixty; and this includes all expenses, except stationery, 
books, and clothing. 
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We glory in these reduced prices, (says the President in hi^ Address to the 
Convention.) And though it is necessary that the boarding department be made 
to defray its own expenses, yet, conscientiously looking to the good of the 
public, especially of those worthy young men who are destitute of the means of 
obtaining advanced learning, the very nature of our plan, of having our insti¬ 
tution in the country surrounded by our own domain, abounding in every 
necessary of life, gives us reason to expect that these prices can always be kept 
at their present unexampled and almost incredibly reduced rate.* 

The documents which have reached England with respect to this 
most interesting Institution, would supply much more matter for your 
readers at this time : but we tnust not overlook other parts the 
Union, from which 


A’cry satisfactory evidence is aflbrded of the very natural tendency of the 
institutions of the Church, and of conscientious adherence to her primitive and 
evangelic;^ order, to piomote the interesis of true gospel piety, and, v;ith them, 
the glory of the Saviour, and ihc spiritual and eternal good of his people.— 
Eew York Comxniion Jourmd for 1823. 

In the former part of this statement, some account was given of the 
inestimable institution of ilic General Theological Seminary in this 
diocese, which has received English aid of a pecuniary kind, and the 
permanent support of wlwch is oflectualiy secured by a legacy of nearly 
80,000 dollars. 'I'he (’liurch, in every part of tlic Union, is interested 
in the welfare of this institution ; and the eastern states h<avc Iiitherto 


wanted no other source of a successive supply of episcopal ministers. 
'I'hc learned and zealous Bishop has, since his return from this country, 
published two vdiuines of Sermons, from which many have derived 
great edification, distinguished, as they undoubtedly arc, by abundant 
knowledge, sound judgment, and warm piety. A single sermon from 
the same author, comparing the two churches and the two countries, 
has not been equally accejuable, and most persons have wished it had 
not been brougiit before the public, especially in an English edition. 
We cannot be reasonably supposed to be open to the conviction, that 
(lie Federal Constitution in America, winch only tolerates Christianity, 
is more favourable to its ultimate furtherance, or present welfare, or 


more in unison with the principles which wc have imbibed from Scrip¬ 
ture, than tlic English constitution which supports it, and provides for 
its ministers. And among the causes to which the Eight Reverend 
author ascribes the assumed superiority of the American clergy, that 
of the certificate of qualifications for orders, is somewhat unfairly 
brought forward; at least, it should not be stated as that which has 
no parallel or equivalent in this churcli, in which the testimonial re¬ 
quired l)y three heneficed clergymen is equally full and significant; 
and this is overlooked by the Bishop in his sermon. It may, perhaps, 
be lamented, that in each Church the document to be produced to the 
diocesan is a prepared one, and that the office of the certifier of 
character and principles is only that of signing his own name. 

In the diocese of Connecticut, where England has also had the op¬ 
portunity of contrilnitiiig a library and philosophical apparatus towards 
an Episcopal Collogo, the pious Bishop (T.C. Browmoll, D. D.) has 
published an edition of the American Liturgy, entitled ” The Family 
Prayer Book,” of which the following testimony is given in an Ame¬ 
rican Review; 
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The history ^ch this work gives of the origin of the customs and observances 
of our Church, and the explanation of their design, the elucidation of the 
arguments by which its doctrines are supported, and, above all, the spirit of 
piety which runs through it, the constant exhibition of the truths of the Gospel, 
and the illustration of the tendency of the several parts of our Liturgy to 
promote a devout spirit and a holy life, render it exceedingly valuable to all 
who would maintain our excellent form of doctrine,’’ and would make it the 
means of promoting the “ power of godliness’’ in their own hearts. 

From the diocese of South Carolina, mentioned in the former state¬ 
ment, a very recent communication has been made to a venerable 
minhiter of our Church, who, fortunately for the interests of pure 
Christianity, as the result has proved, published an bhiglish edition of 
the Sermons of a distinguisht^d American bishop. Hojv gratefully 
this compliment to their very revered diocesan, and the disinterested 
remittance of all the profits to the Society for advancement of Chris¬ 
tianity in South Carolina (who published the American edition,) is felt 
in that diocese, is strongly evidenced by the subjoined letter, the filial 
spirit of which, on the part of the American Church towards the 
Church of Kngland, would increase and confirm, if it were possible, 
the corresponding one, which has long been cherished and exemplified, 
and that in a continually increasing degree; by the venerable and 
afiectionatc parent. 

(To THE IIlv. Geokoi: Ga'jKin, D.D.) 

United States of /imeriea, Chartestorif Sunt/i Cnrotituif July 22, 1827. 

IIf.v, and'dear Sir. —The Protestant Episcopal Society for the advance¬ 
ment of Christianity in South Carolina would bo altogether unworthy of the 
station they hold, were they not deeply senisible of the debt uf gratitude due to 
you by themselves, by the diocese of South Carolina, and indeed by the Epis¬ 
copal Church throughout our union. The liberal and benevolent /.en] displayed 
in projecting and completing the republication in England of the Sermons of 
Bishop Dehon, entitle you and the gentlemen concerned with you, to nur most 
grateful acknowledgments, it is a satisfaction to know, that whilst you have 
conferred on the diocese of South Carolina this signal favour and iiunour, you 
have subserved, we trust, in a good degree, the dignity and inteiestsof the 
Episcopal Church in England and America. Altiiough we can venture to 
form no judgment of the extent to which the Church may have been licnefiled 
in your country, by the reprinting of Dchon’s Sermons there, we may be per¬ 
mitted to view it as one step towards the repayment of that debt of gratitude, 
which the Protestant Episcopal ChMrc^i of these I'nited States owes to the 
Church of England, for her firs» foundation, and a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.*' How delightful is the relicction, that such a 
debt should be repaid in the spirit and in the manner, in which the educated 
son repays the watchfulness and solicitude, the faithfulness and love of his 
parents 1 If the Episcopal Church of this country may rejoice with a Just and 
virtuous pride in her Dehon, and Hobart, and Brownell, site never can forget, 
that as she owes herself, so she owes these, her lights and ornaments, to the 
mother Church of the mother country. Tlial the origin and nature of this rela¬ 
tion may never be forgotten by the elder Church of the old world, or tlic younger 
Church of the new, h the humble trust, the faithful prayer, the fervent hope of 
Che latter. t 

In conclusion, let me request your acceptance of our grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments, as expressed in the accompanying resolution. 

Your’s, with great respect, Thomas S. Grimkf, 

Corresponding Srrrctnrtf of the Urotestant Fspheopal Society, 
for advancement of Christianity, South Cnroiina. 
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At a Meeting of the Trustees, 20lh July, 1827; 

Hebolved—That the thaoks of this Board be giren to the Rev, Dr. Gaskin, 
and the gentlemen associated with him, by whose benevolence our Society has 
realized the sum of 321/. being the profit on the sale of Bishop Dehon's Sermons, 
which those gentlemen caused to be printed in England. 

In North Carolina the prospects of the Church had been for a long 
time very discouraging; but a very great improvement has been brought 
about, in all important respects, since tlie consecration of the present 
Bishop, John Stark llavenscroft, D. D. from the State of Virginia, a 
prelate of distinguished zeal ai^d piety. * 

In Pennsylvania, where the venerable Bishop White, who has 
considerably fxccedcd ninety years, stiy presides, an assistant bishop 
has been elected, witli a view to his taking the office of sole bishop, 
ivhenevcr k shall be vacant, in the person of Mr. Onderdonk, from the 
diocese of New York, and late chaplain to Bishop Hobart. 

In Massachusetts, where Ciiristian institutions ** have been long 
deeply seated in the habits and affections of the people,** and where 
between the years 1679 and 1774, seventeen churches were founded, 
the cffi*cts of the revolution, which *Meft it to men, as individuals, to 
associate for the purpose ()f public worship as they would associate for 
any object merely of private and worldly interest,” (Sermon by Dr. 
Jarvis, p. 9.) have been severely felt. Fifteen of the churches, how¬ 
ever, have been preserved to this Jay, and nearly all of them arc now 
filled with congregations ; and, this part of the Church being blessed, 
in an eminent degree, with tbc example of a pious and laborious 
Clergy, wc may hope for a continually increasing harvest of good fruit 
from liieir labours. An interesting circumstance of royal British pa¬ 
tronage towards the Church in America is preserved in the large 
Bible of one of the Boston churches, which was given by King George 
the Second, and is so inscribed by His Majesty’s own hand.* 

Most, if not all, of the dioceses have their separate missionary 
societies, as well as societies for the Promotion of Christian Know¬ 
ledge, by distributing Bibles, Prayer-books, Homilies, Tracts, &c. 
Besides these, there has been organized u Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society*’ of the whole Church, which is in correspondence 
with the Societies in London for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and for Promoting Christian* Knowledge, and also w’ith the 
(Church Missionary Society. 

The preceding statement is merely the result, very imperfectly. 


* The following; is an extract from a letter of tlie Rev. G. M. West, A.M. chaplain 

to Bishop Chase:— . . 

“Rtu/on, Mntf 1WA, 1827. 

" This day I went, in company with the Rev. Mr. Eaton, to visit Christ’s Church, 
bcinR the oldest Episcopal Church, in connexion with our pure and blessed Establish¬ 
ment in England, which stands on this AW World; and my feelings were such as I 
cannot describe, when, on ivilcninly approaching the holy tabic, I found on the venerable 
cover of a large Bible, and afterwards on the plate for the Holy Communion, viz. on two 
flnggons, the largest chalice, and the largest and smallest patens, Ist, the impress of the 
Royal Arms of England, and 2dly, these remarkable words, viz. 

The gift of His Majesty, King George the lind. to Christ's Church, Boston, in New 
England, at tlic request of His Excellency Governor Belcher.’ 1733. 
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given, of suqIi communications as have come to j^e knowledge of one 
individual. No doubt much, very much more, might be stated from 
other parts of the Union, by which an equally favourable impression 
would be conveyed of the flourishing and prosperous state of the Epis¬ 
copal Church.—1 hope, Sir, that your pages will from time to time 
bring this branch of the true Apostolical vine to the notice of your 
readers. Enough has been said even in this short statement to lead 
us to rejoice in this pure graft from our own venerated Church, and to 
unite them in our prayers for the prosperity of Zion. May the mem- 
beiu, and especially the ministers, of each adequately value the light 
which has been vouchsafed to them, and remembering the scriptural 
records of Churches, from which this inestimable and essential jew'el 
has been taken, render tlicmscrvcs, by humble, grateful, dnd charitable 
zeal, less unworthy of its being continued and increased, in their own 
Church. So shall a loyal people, from generation to generation, re¬ 
joice in the blessing of a reformed episcopacy—shall loyally adhere to 
a Church which has never attempted to force the creed of any man, 
but has maintained, tauglit, and defended her own—has neither omitted, 
or compromised, any principle which Christ taught, or inspired the 
holy twelve," his companions in life, attendants in death, and future 
assessors at the final judgment, to teach; and leaves to the Eoniisli 
Church, from which she has emancipated herself, to fahriento novedties, 
though protending, above all other branches of the Catholic Church, 
to unchangcabloness; to tiie ^ocinians, the heavy charge of “ denying’ 
(in his ditine nature and atoning character) “the‘Lord who bought 
them;” to the various discordant sects, which have had their origin 
since the era of the Reformation, tlic unscriptural* character of a 
ministry without divine commission, of ordinances without apostolical 
authority, or of no ordinances at all; and pursues in godly quietness 
the path of repentance, faith, and obedience, with Bishops and Pres¬ 
byters rightly consecrated and ordained, and successive multitudes 
rightly baptized—a path tauglit and prescribed by the ^Standard Book 
of the American as well as the i’.nglish Church - well persuaded and 
thankfully assured, that, though it be “ straight and narrow,” and 
(comparatively) “ few there he that find it,” it is ])ointed out to erring 
man by the finger of God, and “ leadclh unto life.” G. W, M. 


APPUOPJITATIONS AM) IMPIIOPUIATIONS. 

Ecclesiastical benefices in the possession of spiritual corporations 
or persons, arc culled appropriations; when in the hands of laymen^ 
they are properly denominated impropriations: but these terms arc 
now often confounded and used promiscuously: of the former, there 
are at present in England above 1000; of the latter, about 3845.— See 
Mirehouse on Tyihes^ p. 9. * 


• I Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5. 
f Published in 1813, by HU Majesty's Printer:^, Eyre and Strabaii. 
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Mb, Editor, —It was far from my intention to weaJ'y your readerSf 
youj or myself, with further notice of any replies by the German 
Rationalists to the statements I have made respecting them; but as 
you stated in a late number that Dr. Brctschneider has published an 
answer to me, involving charges of exaggeration, ignorance of facts 
and of history, &c,, I must claim it of your justice to give me an op¬ 
portunity of correcting the impression which such a statement may be 
calculated to produce. I cannot however but say, that if I consid^cd 
the matter as a mere personal one, I should decline the trouble I am 
about to take. '1 he defence of opinions on subjects of importance 
must often bff a business of high inter^t; but the defence of state¬ 
ments of matters of fact appears to me of all wearisome things the 
most wcarftome. To defend them, too, not against open contradiction, 
not against fair denial, but against special pleading, against verbal 
criticism, against mistake, perversion, and mistranslation, is a waste 
of time to which I would never submit for mere personal considera¬ 
tions. Any one wlio is conscious, however humble his talents or 
his knowledge may be, that he has been anxious to find out the truth, 
and careful to state it, may well leave his labours to their fate. In the 
end justice will be done to his honesty, and the errors, qiias aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura, will be attributed to 
their right source, by the only judges about whose verdict he can be 
solicitous. • 

The disinclination to undertake any defence of what I have said 
arising from these feelings, would certainly not be altered by the con¬ 
tents of Dr. B.’s pam])h]et. You state that his friends are satisfied 
with it. I can add, with great truth, that I am most entirely so. I 
should not, perhaps, speak correctly if I said that it was unworthy 
even of^ the bad cause it undertakes to support, but I should be guilty 
of great injustice to the author, if I did not say that it is quite unworthy 
of him. I do not feel myself at liberty however to pass it over in 
silence, because, in the present case, the question is not a personal 
one. I have stated that, in the German Protestant Churches, there is 
nothing to restrain the ministers from pursuing, or from teaching, their 
own fancies as Christian doctrine; and that a very wide departure 
from what is ordinarily reckoned Cliristianity, has taken place in them. 
Others as well as myself have traced that departure to the absence of 
all controul over opinion, and have hence inferred the necessity of such 
controul to the well-being of a Church. If it be true, as Dr. B. would 
persuade ua, that no sucli departure has taken place, this inference is 
without foundation. I am therefore anxious to shew that I have 
neither misled others, nor have been misled myself on this important 
subject; and 1 believe I shall find no difficulty in showing that Dr. B. 
has not sustained even one of the charges he has brought against me. 
When I heard of his work, I really flattered myself that I might gain 
some information from it; and that such casual errors on my part, as 
a foreigner undertaking to treat of so wide a subject in so small a 
space, can hardly escape, would be corrected. I can say, with great 
truth, tliat for such correction I should have been most thankful. But 
I have been miserably disappointed. Instead of the honest and frank 
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reply of a scholar and a gentleman, which I might fairly expect from 
Dr, Bretschneider, 1 am constrained to say, that the pamphlet is, from 
beginning to end, little more than a series of quibbles and evasions. 
Instead of meeting the question fairly, it catches at careless expressions, 
dwells on minor points, and quarrels about words. 

The method, indeed, which Dr. B. adopts to procure a verdict 
against me, can never, I should imagine, answer his purpose. He 
commences with declaring, that a reply to my statements would involve 
a consideration of the history of the German Churches from the epoch of 
the*)teformation—and that the purpose of such a reply will be answered 
if he can destroy my credit, by convicting me of partiality and incom¬ 
petence. Now sucii a plan of attack might be very effectual against 
an adversary who rested his statements on his own judgment and his 
own knowledge. But the only merit and utility of my work is this— 
that it appeals to nothing but the writings of the Rationalists^ and that 
it does not profess to rely on any personal observations. What good 
then can Dr. B. do to his cause, by proving me prejudiced and 
ignorant? The littera Scripta manet. I may be animated by the 
worst spirit, or I may be profoundly ignorant, but the proof of those 
propositions will not infuse Christianity intet the pages of the Ration¬ 
alist writers. I have appealed to volume and page; let Dr. B. show 
that the passages I refer to do not appear, or that they have not the 
meaning I ascribe to them. Four or live instances of such proceedings 
on my part would indeed establish such dishonesty or incompetence 
against me, as must close my lips for ever. Has Dr. B. been able to 
produce one ? 

But although I thus demur to my adversary's choice of ground, 
I do not refuse to meet him on it. Before I do so, however, I must 
show the reader the spirit in which he comes to the combat. In that 
part of the contest I willingly allow him all the superiority he,desires. 
I shall be compelled, indeed, to speak more harshly than I wish, but 
I shall call him no names, and be guilty of no personalities. Previously 
to reading his pamphlet, I felt that respect for him which a reputation 
for learning always commands; and I sincerely regret that he has 
destroyed the sentiment, by showing that he docs not possess those 
feelings of courtesy and decorum which are at least the natural fruit of 
literature and learning. The fallowing specimens will sufficiently show 
the temper in which his work is written: 

A true Englishman thinks there can be no justice, if judges and advocates 
do not appear in the courts in stiff coals, gowns, and in the great wigs of 
former days, though no one now clothes himself in so tasteless a manner; and 
that the constitution will go to wreck if the Lord ChanceUor does not sit on a 
woolsack. So Mr. Rose thinks that religion must go to wreck if theology 
should throw away the stiff clothing of symbolical doctrine-formulas, and the 
Dturgy should speak no longer in the language of the 16 th century. 

Again,^ 

« 

We should allow Mr. Rose to pay as many compliments to his colleagues 
and his superiors at our cost as he pleases; and snould not grudge him the 
pleasure of telling his friends, what they are all persuaded of before, that there 
IS QO countiy more perfect than England, and no church more excellent than 
the high Episcopal Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles and its tedious Liturgy. 
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All this speaks for itself, as do Dr. BreUchneider's courtesies to 
me,—my bigotry, folly, stupidity, &c. I am not surprised at his want 
of temper, because I know the situation of the Rationalists not to 
be a pleasant one. The hand of authority is now against them, at 
least in one great Protestant country in Germany : —their violence has 
produced a reaction — they are split among themselves—and they see 
that their adversaries are gaining strength, and getting into public 
favour. All these things make them angry. They do not like their 
worst features to be brought forward. Of some things they have 
learned to be actually ashamed—some they would at least disclaim— 
for some they would apologize—and endeavour, in all ways/ to present 
themselves A their rulers and their coiAitrymen in as fair a position as 
possible. Their fears and their jealousies are indeed indescribably 
ridiculous It would hardly be believed, that Dr, Bretschneider, 
thrice in this short Pamphlet, deprecates the evil which may result to 
his party, from my humble work falling into the hands of German 
statesmen, ministers, and rulers! Under these circumstances I freely 
forgive Dr. B, his irritability and his want of courtesy, and proceed to 
notice his reasonings, suc}i as they are. 

The matter in dispute is this: 1 have described a very large body of 
divines in the German Protestant Churches, as having given up all the 
great doctrines of Christianity ; of not considering it as a revelation 
in the proper sense of the word, but merely as an excellent moral 
system, which may be said to come from God, because all that is good 
comes from him; and of thinking that even that description is to be 
applied to such parts of Christianity only as recommend themselves to 
our reason, I have said that these opinions were very general, though 
not universal, but that they are now beginning to lose 'their credit. 
Instead of any denial, or any defence of these opinions, which would 
be the only available answer, Dr. B. brings forward his first charge 
of prejudice and exaggeration against me; and the words on which 
he founds it are some in which I have described Rationalism as * a 
dreadful pest, * threatening the destruction of all that is dear, 
sacred and holy.’ 

I need hardly observe, that an advocate who had any reliance on the 
strength of his cause, would not, when he accused a whole volume of 
exaggeration, rest the proof of his charge on a single sentence. If 
the charge be just, he could not be at a loss for far more ample con¬ 
firmation of it. However, if he likes to set his cause upon a cast, I 
have no objection to stand the hazard of the die. 

That the words he has quoted were used wholly and entirely in refe¬ 
rence to CArwrinnity,—that the very page from which they are extracted 
proves this,—that in no one part of my work there is the smallest inten¬ 
tion of accusing tlie Rationalists of either Atheism or immorality,—nay, 
that the very sum and substance of my accusation is, that in their doc¬ 
trines there is a constant tendency to Deism, and in many cases a perfect 
identity with it, every candid reader will admit: every candid reader 
would, therefore, take these expressions in the sense in which they 
were clearly and evidently meant, and understand me as asserting, that 
the Rationalist doctrines threaten with destruction all^ that is dear, 
sacred, and holy in Christianity—that in the Rationalist system, in 
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a word, all the hopes which the Christian reposes in Jesus the eternal 
God, as the Redeemer of "man alike from the power and the punish¬ 
ment of sin, are reduced to nothing. But such candour*-*(it would be 
more fitly called honesty )—is not a charge which I have to prefer against 
Dr. Bretschneider: he has here and elsewhere descended to an artifice 
unworthy of him. A charge which is preferred in one sense, and 
which in that sense is justy he tacitly assumes to be made in another 
in which it is unjust^ which was not intended by me, but of which the 
words composing the accusation are by dint of torture susceptible. In 
this second sense he denies the charge with truth in the letter^ but 
not in the spirit^ because he evidently expects the unsuspicious reader 
to understand the denial as applying to that sense in which the charge 
was made. In the present case bis logic lias been obviously this;—In 
speaking of Christianity, I say that the Rationalists would Mestroy all 
that is sacred, dear, and holy:—that he cannot and does not deny; but 
he tacitly assumes that this proposition is not confined to Christianity, but 
general. Then he argues that a belief in God and a love for morality 
are things dear, sacred, and holy. But to these the Rationalist opinions 
threaten no evil,—therefore, my accusations jnust arise from mere pre¬ 
judice and exaggeration. By this petty artifice, Dr. B. has given an 
apparent denial to my statement, while in fact he has taken no notice of 
it, and accuses me of dealing unjustly, by the use of such strong ex¬ 
pressions, with even Bahrdt, whom he seems to consider as the weakest 
and worst of the writers I have noticed. Secure in the position which 
I have never attacked, viz. that the Rationalist writers believe in a 
God, and wish well to morality, his chivalry in defence of even 
those from whose opinions he dissents, knows no bounds. Although 
Wegseheider goes far, as he says, beyond him in Rationalism, he is 
quite willing to defend even him from the charge of wishing in destroy 
all that is sacred, dear, and holy, which charge, in the sense ascribed 
to it by Dr. B., be it observed, I never made. It would be sufficient 
to notice this, and pass over Dr. 0,’s defence of Wegseheider, with 
which I have no concern; but that defence will throw some light 
on the matter in question, that is to say, the opinions of the Ration¬ 
alists. And I am anxious, not like Dr. B. to avoid the general question, 
but to meet it. I shall therefore say a few words with respect to 
Wegseheider, to whose name h&ve so often, in my Sermons, referred. 
I did so for the reason stated in my Preface,—that his work contained 
a general view or summary of the opinions of his party, and references 
to their works. His private opinion was a matter of no consequence. 
The opinion of one man is no criterion of that of a Church, and there¬ 
fore when I quoted him, I quoted him only because I found, from a 
comparison of his work with others, that he spoke briefly the senti¬ 
ments of a large body of persons who agreed with him in opinion. A 
defence of Wegseheider in particular, was therefore quite a superfluous 
piece of gallantry on Dr. B.*s part; but as hc>cliuscs to make Weg¬ 
seheider an especial party to the warfare, and wishes to prove, or rather 
to appear to prove me guilty of prejudice in saying that the opinions 
held by that writer lead to the destruction of all that is sacred, dear, 
and' holy, I have no objection to shew that the charge, in the sense I 
intended it, though made against a body, is perfectly applicable to 
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Wcgsclicider in particular. Dr. B. tclla us, that that divine not only 
believes in a God, his creation, providence, the free agency of man, 
the immortality of the soul, and future retribution, and has amply 
proved these points in his work; but that with respect to the positive 
institutions of Christianity, he so expresses himself as to recognize 
** whatever articles of faith are necessary for a Christian life.” What 
sense Dr. B. may chuse to attach to these words, which be prints in 
large letters, as if of great importance, I am not concerned to inquire; 
but I assert, and will prove, that Wegseheider certainly rejects £very 
thing that Christiana deem dear, sacred, and holy, with one single ex¬ 
ception. Dr. B. produces three passages from Wegseheider to prove 
his ^ertion, which would prove any«thing else just as well. But let 
us see what they do prove. Wegseheider, like many Deists, recognises 
the excellence of the Christian system of morality ; and, on the grounds 
which I just now stated, (viz. that all that is good comes from God,) calls 
it divine truth. On the same grounds he dignifies the Bible, as he might 
all that is true in Plato or Epictetus, with the name of the Word of 
God.* The first passage then which Dr. B. quotes, states, that “ there 
is no doubt that thecanon of the New Testament contains the most an¬ 
cient and credible documents of the Christian religion, and the divine 
truth wliich it sanctions.” In the next, which follows, as Dr. B. says, a 
denial tliat Jesus and the Evangelists had any immediate inspiration 
from God, and an admission of their claim to a mediate one, Weg¬ 
seheider expresses his wish that “ all the artificial conjectures and 
diflicult and useless questions as to revelation and the inspiration of 
Scripture, which have been stirred in a recent age, being laid aside, the 
origin of Christianity and Scripture should be derived from God” (in 
the way above' explained), and that its contents, which are truly 
divine, should be recommended to menus if proceeding from God, and 
being liis true word, and thus transferred to the advantage of daily 
life.” Dr. B. says, that in these sentiments every super-naturalist will 
join ; — and I add, so will every reasonable Deist. 

But still farther, in another passage Wegseheider states, that as the 
author of the Christian religion united great sanctity and piety to the 
purest precepts of virtue, and thus accojnmodaied himself most admt- 
rably to the divine will, the help and favour of Providence assisted 
him wonderfully, and therefore the institution of Christianity is most 
justly accounted the work of God; and with equal justice Jesus and 
his Apostles arc accounted messengers and ministers of God. A most 
happy advocate the Rationalists have, doubtless, in Dr. Bretschneider. 
The question is, Do they believe that Christianity is a Divine revela¬ 
tion, and do they receive (among others) the doctrines of the Divinity 
of Christ, and the Atonement made for man's sin by his blood? 

* It is painful and disagreeable to arcuse a large body of men of artifice; but luch an 
accusation against the Uationalista is susceptible of the fullest proof. They use the words 
which orthodox Christians use tn a differtnt seme, and thus frequently defend themsetres 
by a disgraceful juggl/. Thus, in one of the attacks on me in the Allgem. Kirchen- 
Zeitung, by a most violent Rationalist, who declaims against the dogmas of the Trinity, 
Atonement, &c. as mere human inventions, Christ is nevertheless said to tx the Saviour 
of men, and to have redeemed the world. 1 shall not endeavour to settle in what aenie 
the words are used; it is sufficient for me that they are not used in the common one. 
Is uot this quite below men of learning and cluuracter? 
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Dr. Bretschneider does not even affect to say that they do. BuC| says 
hei one of the most violent of them allows that Christianity is an 
excellent moral dispensation,— that whatever is good comes from God, 
and therefore Christianity may be well said to come from him,—and 
that the New Testament contains a credible account of it;—nay, that 
as Jesus was *a most excellent person, God favoured his plan, and so 
he and his Apostles may be justly called messengers of God! Could 
Wegscheider say less, without openly professing to oppose Christianity ? 
Nay,^even if he did openly oppose it, could he deny the excellence of 
its morality ? What his real opinions are, I will now show; and I will 
first state hfs opinion as to the immortality of the soul. It is taken, 
be it remembered, from a book c&lled, ‘ Institutiones Theolflrgiie Ckris^ 
tiance Dogmaticae.’ After stating how the doctrine of a future life is 
presented in the Old and New Testaments, and as an ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trine, he delivers his judgment on it in the following words ; 

To decide on these opinions, we must now see, under the guidance of sound 
reason, on what arguments the doctrine of the immortality of the sonl can be 
built. 

I. The first is the historical argument, from the consent of almost all nations 
and philosophers; but this only shows that human reason may be easily led to 
adopt the opinion. 

II. We have philosophical arguments; 

(1.) Theoretical, viz. 

(a) Metaphysical ones, arising from the nature of the soul. 

Teleological; deduced partly from the analogy of nature, in which we see 
nothing perish, but rather from death enter on a new life: and partly from an 
accurate consideration of human nature struggling on perpetually to a greater 
degree of perfection. 

y. Theological; arising from true ideas of God, the just, wise, and benignant 
Creator of the universe and of man. 

(2.) Practical; having a reference to man's moral constitution, and espe¬ 
cially his consciousness of a moral law, which demands a more perfect unity of 
virtue and happiness in another life. 

If we examine these arguments, especially the theologic and moral ones, 
which have not only a probability like the others, but the highest evidence, we 
shall find that they agree with the purer* and more simple doctrines of Scrip¬ 
ture on the subject, end teach that this life and the next are so connected, that 
the one will instantly succeed the other; and that the soul, with feeling and 
consciousness and a new organ, (as it w^re a more subtle body, for finite minds, 
without limit of space and a bodily n ilure, can hardly be conceived,) will survive 
after the death ot the earthly body. 


* He explains the meaning of this word elsewhere by saying, that there arc two opinions 
on the immortality of the soul propounded in the New Testament. The one of which 
simply, and avoiding all the figments about Hades, teaches Chat we are at once to pass to a 
future life: the other accommodated to Jewish notions, and speaking of a resurrection of 
the body and of the good and evil, at the coming of Christ, which was taught to be near at 
hand (p. 555); and he afterwards (p. 571) tells us in so many words, that the resur¬ 
rection of the body is a notion arising from the imperfect fancies of uncivilized men— 
that It is so joined with the myihi in the New Testament, relating to the Messiah and 
his return to life, that it can only be explained and defendcc^as they can; and that 
though taught in the New Testament, it must be allowed that either Jesus favoured the 
opinions of his countrymen, or rather that the Apostles put such a sentiment in hii mouth 
as the Meariab, whose province they wrongly judged of from certain vulgar notions of the 
Jews and some allegorical and obscure sayings of ^ own I If I ever mistake W^cbeideps 
meaning, 1 trust, that bis barbarous Latin vrill be my excuse. 1 can truly say that 1 
emUmour to understand and represent it fUrly. 
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What then I The Christian’s hope of a future life rests, as it did 
before Christ came into the world, on metaphysical and teleological 
and moral proofs! He did not bring immortality to light by the 
Gospel! It is not now more certain than before his coming, that 
there is a house not made with hands beyond the grave! 

Perhaps it would be unnecessary to add any more, ^ut whatever 
is not actually brought forward, is always denied by my adversaries. 
And I therefore will farther state, that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
(p. 277), the Godhead of Christ, the personality of the Spirit, the justi** 
fication of sinners by Christ’s death, with all the consequences or that 
doctrine,—in one word, everything positive in Christianity, except the 
doctrine of^Christ’s resurrection, (to.^rhich, strange to say, a sort of 
assent is reluctantly given, and which Wegsclieider considers as a proof 
of God’s^atisfaction with Christ’s conduct, but not of a divine mission!) 
—are treated by him as perfect absurdities—the mere dreams of the 
Apostles, (as in the case of the atonement,) or the fancies of ecclesi¬ 
astics. Nay, farther still, it is the express doctrine of this writer, in 
the very section from which Dr. B. takes his second extract, that all 
which the Apostles taught was only intended for people of their own 
day, though we may draw from it a knowledge of Christianity, which 
may be accommodated to the illumination of a more cultivated age. 

He who so thinks may talk of a mediate inspiration and may not deny 
the excellence of Christianity, but he denies every thing that raises it 
above a human system,—every thing in short which gives comfort to 
man’s mind, sensible of human weakness, and suffering under the sense 
of it,—every thing which Christians deem sacred, dear, and holy.” 
Have I, in using those words, (and speaking as a Christian,) said too 
much ? Have I any reason to fear the verdict of Christians on this 
point 7 But even if it v^ere true that I had used stronger language 
than I ought, does that alter the case? Is it not still true that 
Wegseheider and numberless other Rationalists deny what Christians 
deem the most essential of Christian doctrines? What matters it, 
then, whether I have spoken properly or improperly? What would 
it avail the criminal on his trial, if, instead of answering the charge, 
he complained that the witness judged too harshly of its heinousnesst 
And what can it avail the Rationalist to say that I am prejudiced or 
weak, if the cliarge I bring is true^ The fatalis arundo will stick in 
the side it has pierced, though it may have been planted by an unskilful 
or a treacherous hand. And they should remember that the question 
concerns not me, but them. 

This defence of Wegseheider is the single argument on which Dr. B. 
rests the charge of prejudice and party spirit which he has brought 
against me. It is not calculated, 1 think, to give one very high ideas 
of his powers as a controversialist, and the remarks with which he 
concludes it do not entitle him to a very exalted rank as a logician. 
AAcr all, he argues, what is the mighty difference between the opinions 
of Messrs. Wegseheider and Rose? One husbandman thinks that the 
sun and rain which ripen his corn, are sent by the immediate volitions 
of the Deity, while the other attributes these blessings to the general 
but benignant laws of his Providence. It would be unjust to reckon 
one of these men to possess a proper sense of religion, and the other 
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to be deficient in it. Yet there is no other difference of opinion be¬ 
tween Messrs.Wegscheider and Rose, as to the origin of Christianity; 
the one holds that Jesus was supernaturally enlightened, while the 
other attributes his knowledge of divine truth to the ordinary or mediate 
working of Providence! After this specimen of Dr. B.'s logic, my 
readers may Judge with what peculiar justice he complains of bad 
reasoning in others. Does he really see no difference between the 
matter in dispute and his illustration of it? Does he really fail to 
perceive that in his illustration, the facts of the case arc confessedly in 
the dtdinary course of nature, while in the matter illustrated-—(1 beg 
pardon for.the word) —the first point to settle is, whether they are so 
or not? Before his analogy will^ hold, he must provcy whgt he tacitly 
assumes, that the miracles are no miracles; and when he has done 
that, 1 shall be happy to argue this part of the subject with h^pn. 

(To be concluded in our next Number*) 


LAW TRACT:—ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO 

DISPOSE OF CHANCEL SfeATS. 


The very able manner in which this 
important subject has been discussed 
in our pages, perhaps renders any 
further observations unnecessary. Wc 
shall however as briefly as possible 
state our reasons for thinking that the 
Ordinary has a right to erect and dis¬ 
pose of seats in the chancel. 

A church is considered in law the 
freehold of the rector or parson ;* and 
it is clear he has the same estate in the 
body of the church as in the chancel.f 
But the rector is bound to repair the 
fabric of the latter only ; his liability, 
therefore, cannot arise from his right of 


* Co. Litt 300 b. Hob. 69. Com. dig. 
tiL EccL Persona (C. 9.) It has been 
doubted whether a vicar has the freehol \ 
in the lands of which the vicarage was 
endowed by the ordinary with the assent of 
the rector. Bro. abr. tit. Jurisutnim, 
pL 2. And by 14 Edw. III. c. 17, vicars 
are empowered to use the same legal 
remedies with respect to the possessions 
annexed or given to their vicarages as 
rectors have. If, however, it be said in 
the case of a rector and vicar that the 
fteehold of the church is in the vicar, there 
Is no pKtehce for excepting the chancel. 
Induction gives him corporal possession of 
the whole church, and as this possession 
is Sot Ufe, he may be said to have the 
freehold. 

t 12 Rep. 109; 1 Salk. 165; and 
1 Bara, k Aid. 507, per Holroyd dust 


property, for this is the same in both.* 
Now parishioners are personally liable 
to the repair of the body of the church 
in respect of their kinds,f so the rector 
is liable to the repair of the chancel in 
respect of the possessions of the rec- 
tory.J Thus all the property in a 

• It is a popular notion (sanctioned 
indeed by* Blackhtone) that the rector 
originally Wat. bound to repair the whole 
church; but this, wc beiievo, though en¬ 
joined by a canon, was never the law of 
England. 

** By the canon law, parish churches 
are to be repaired by the parsons of the 
parish; but the custom of this realm [i.«. 
the common law] being that the parish 
churches arc to be repaired by the pa¬ 
rishioners or inhabitants of the parishes, 
this canon bound not the clergy." per 
Sir Edward Coke, 2 Inst. 653. 

N. B. At the beginning of the above 
extract in our edition, common law is, by 
mistake, printed for canon law. Can this 
be the origin of the misconception ? 

f For the maintenance of the fabric, and 
the providance of necessaries, a parishioner 
is liable in respect of his lands, but for 
ornaments for the church, in respect of 
his pcmnal est^ 17 Vin. abr. 580. 
This distinction, tiowever, seems to have 
been doubted by Chief Justice Holt. See 
ISalk. 164. 

t JeffVey's case, 5 Rep. 66 b. and 
Walwyn w. Awberry, 2 Mod. 254: in this 
case it was said, that when the rectory Is 
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parish is charged ; and It seems <^ear 
that as the reeior's obligation to repair 
arises not from his property in the 
chancel, so it can confer no peculiar 
interest in it t for the whole fabric is 
dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God. 

flaving thus ascertained the princi¬ 
ple upon which the sums necessary for 
the repair of a church are raised, we 
may now inquire why the rector was 
charged with the conservation of the 
chancel, and the parishioners with that 
of the body qf the edifice. 

The chancd, it is highly probable, 
was allolte^ to the rector, simply be¬ 
cause the services of the church were 
to be there performed; and in many 
cases, and before the Reformation, 
perhaps in all, nearly i/ie w/tole of the 
chancel was wanted for tliis purpose. 

Before the Reformation, the hours of 
the breviary were to be sung*or said in 
the chancel by a con^^titution of Arch¬ 
bishop Winchclsea; and these hours were 
to be sung or rehearsed, not by the vicar 
alone, hut witli the consent and assistance 
of all the clergymen belonging to tlie 
church. In many fhancels arc to be 
seen the ancient scats or stalls used by 
the vicar and his brciliren in performing 
these religious offices. 1 Bum 363, who 
quotes Johns. 243. 

So in the canon law there js the fol¬ 
lowing direction: 

Ut Lain sccus altare, quando sacra 
mystcria celchrantur, stare vel sedere inter 
clcricos non prrrsumniit: sed pars ilia, quse 
raiicellis nb altari dividitur, tantiim psal- 
Icntibua pateat clcricis. Ad orandum vero 
et comniunicandiiin, laicis et focminis (sicut 
mos c>st) pateant sancta sanctorum. Gihs. 
Cod. 199. 

These passages explain some dicta 
in our books, as that 

in lay hands, the tithes arc not subject to 
a sequestration by the Ordinary to enforce 
the repairs: this, it is evident, docs not 
deny the origin of the obligation to repair, 
being in respect of Ihe possessions of the 
rector f ill fiict, it would merely shew that 
the power of the Ordinary to compel a lay 
rector to repair extends only to the per- 
son, as in the case of a pari|hioner. See also 
Serjeant Davie’s case, 2 Rollers Rep. 211. 
in which it was held that an impropriator 
is not rateable to the repair of the body 
of the church for lands parcel of the 
rectory, but he is for other lands of which 
he is the owner. 

VOL. IX. NO. X. 


The right the parishioners is not to sic 

in the chancel, but to go thithei' when the 
Sacraments are administered. Per Atkins 
Just. 2 Mod. 258. 

But they prove nothing in favoar of 
the rector or repairer of the chancel; 
they shew rather that the officiating 
minister, whether recto! or vicar, was 
entitled to the use of it. 

Next, the body of the church is for 
the use of the parishioners, thqy are 
therefore charged with the re{Mr of it. 
But be it observed, their right to the 
u^e of it arises not from their obligar- 
tion to repair, so neither can it be 
argued that the parson’s obligation to 
repair gives him the sole use of the 
chancel. The obligation to repair,’ we 
repeat, arises from property; the law 
ordains that the property of the pa¬ 
rishioners shall be subject to the repair 
of one part, and the property of the 
rector to tlie repair of the remainder. 
This rule merely provides for the sus- 
tentation of the fabric; the freehold 
of the whole fabric is undoubtedly in 
the rector or vicar, but not absolutely, 
and for his own use, but jure cccUsur, 
Now to what purpose do the laws of 
the church assign the fabric so sus¬ 
tained ? For the celebration of divine 
service; to this purpose the whole 
and every part is applicable. Under 
whose control arid superintendance? 
Of the Ordinary. It is admitted on all 
hands, that if any right be acquired in 
the body of the church, it is derived 
from the Ordinary; eitlier by a 
faculty, or by prescription which sup¬ 
poses a faculty.* 

If any man hath a house in a town or 
parish, and claims that he, and those whose 
* estate he hath In the house, hath had time 
out of mind a certain pew or seat in the 
church maintained by him and them, the 
Ordinary cannot remove him, (for pre¬ 
scription maketh certainty, the mother of 
quietness;) and if he doe, a prohlbUion 
lyeth against him.f But where there U no 

* This part of the Ordinary’s juiMiction 
is acknowledged in a case in 8 Hen. VII. 
Bro. abr. tit. Chattels pi. 11, 

t We may here remark, that Sir Edw. 
Coke always states, as the ground for a 
prohibition, that the pew is claimed as 
appendant to a house, and that it has been 
repaired by the owner of such house. Hus¬ 
sey and Leighton, 12 Kcp. 106, and Co. 
Litt. 122 a. The passage on chli sutject 
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pretcr!ption« th«re the Ordinary that hath 
the cure and charge of bouU may, for 
aToiding of contention in the church or 
chappellf and the more quiet and better 
aerrice of Qod| and placing of men accord¬ 
ing to their qualities and degrees, take 
order (or the pladng of (he parisliioncra 
in the church or chappell publique, which is 
dedicate and consecrate to the service of 
God. 3 Inst S03. 

Now on what ground is the Ordinary 
to be excluded from exercising his 
jurisdiction with respect to the chancel? 
is it not part of the church, and used 
in the celebration of divine servicj? 
If, in former times, the appointed 
services of the church required the 
whole or the principal part of the 
chancel for the due performance 
thereof^ and now so much is not re¬ 
quired, to whom, on principle, should 
the ordering of the vacant space 
belong? Is it not to the Ordinary? 
Bot it is said, the ordering of the 
pews in the chancel belongs to the 
rector, because he is bound to repair 
them. The position on which this 
inference is grounded we deny; by 
the common law he certainly is not 
bound; and we doubt much the vali¬ 
dity of a custom which would charge 
the rector with the repair of several 
pews in a chancel, not required for his 
family and servants, but occupied by 
parishioners; at least it should, in 
such a case, be shewn there is suf¬ 
ficient ground for presuming a valid 
agreement binding the rector. A 
rector may cut timber for all repairs 
for which he is bound to provide. 
Now Lord Hardwicke said, 

A rector may cut down timber for the 
repairs of the parsonage or the chared: 
he may cut down timber likewise for re¬ 
pairing any old pews that belong to the 
rectory. 2 Atk. 217. 

It certainly cannot be inferred from 
this, that a rector is entitled to all the 
ws in the chancel, or that he is 
und to repair all. 

On^i}icip/et then, we should con¬ 
clude that the chancel is subject to 
the,jurisdiction of the Ordinary; and 
•for this conclusion we find abundant 
authority in our books. 

So early as Henry the Fourth's reign, 

.. — —. . , ,, 

in 3 BL Comm. 429, is not penned with the 
learned cornmentator's usual accuracy. 


we find evidence that parishioners sat 
in ^he chancel. In Ilame Wiche’s 
case,* it was holden, that if one use 
to sit in the chancel, and hath there a 
place, his carpet, liveiy, and cushion, 
ihe parson cannot claim them as 
oblations. In 7 Jas.l. it was resolveil 
by the court,t that though the rector 
ought to have the chief seat in the 
chancel, because he ought to repair it, 
but that, by prescription, another 
parishioner might have it. In this 
case, the defendant claimed to sit in 
dextrh parte cancella^ in riglit of an 
ancient messuage, and'^the court did 
not intimate a doubt that such a right 
could not exist. 

In Griffith versus Matthews,| Mr, 
Justice Grose said, 

He had doubted whether the plaintiff 
could claim a prescriptive right to a pew in 
tho chancel, but that he was convinced 
there was rj> foundation for that doubt 

And in the same case, Mr. Justice 
Duller said. 

Possession from that time (1738) would 
have been siilficicnt evidence to have war¬ 
ranted the jury \i\ presuming that a 
faculty (for a pew in the chancel) had been 
granted. 

Again, in Clifford versus Wicks,§ 
Mr. Justice Bayley said, 

The general rule is, that the rector is 
entitled to the principal pew in the cluincel; 
but that the Ordinary may grant permis¬ 
sion to other persons to have pews there. 

Now, if a parishioner claims a pew 
by prescription, he must prove r^airs, 
ana he may so claim a pew in the 
chancel, therefore the rector is not 
bound to repair the pews in the 
chancel; for the Ordinaiy, we have 
seen, may grant a faculty to any pa¬ 
rishioner to erect a pew there, and it 
could scarcely be contended that the 
rector is Ijound to repair it. All the in¬ 
stances we have stated, of parishioners 
claiming by prescription to sit in the 
chancel, prove the right of the Ordi¬ 
nary to dispose of seats there, for 
prescription must have a legal origin — 
a faculty. So the Nile, prescription’s 
type, has a source, thougn no one can 

• 0 Hen. IV. 14. 

t Sir William Hall v. Ellis. Key, 133. 

J 5 T. R, 297. 

} 1 Bam. and Aid* 500. 
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produce evidence of its situation, or 
even existence. * 

Thus, then, the result which we 
arrived at, by considering first prin¬ 
ciples, we find amply confinnea by 
authority, viz. that the Ordinary has 
the power to dispose of seats in the 
chancel. 

Here we might conclude, but we 
are anxious to say a few words on 
a case which might otherwise breed 
doubt and confusion in the mind of 
the young inquirer. 

An individual may prescribe for the 
whole of an flsle, or of a chancel, and 
it is said, in some books, that this 
right arisc'9 from his maintaining and 
repairing it, and the seats therein. 
We doubt not this is the origin of the 
erroneous opinions which have so 
generally prevailed respecting the 
chancel. I^rd S. it is argued is en¬ 
titled to the whole of such an aisle 
or chancel, because he keeps it in 
repair; therefore the rector must be 
entitled to the whole of the chancel, 
because he maintains it. It is cer¬ 
tainly true, that to sustain a pre¬ 
scription, whether fdr a single seat, or 
an aisle, or a chancel, repair must be 
proved; but this is not the origin of 
the right, it is only evidence of it.* 
Sir Edward Coke states the point with 
his usual accuracy. 

If a Lord of the Manor, or other person, 
who hath a houae and land in the parish, 
time out of nund, has a seat in an aisle of 
the same church, so that the aisle is sole 
and proper to his family, and they htm 
maiiitained it at their own dtarget, if tha 
bishop would dispossess him, he shall have 
a prohibition, for it shall be intended that 
the party's ancestors, or tliose whose estate 
he hath, have erected and built the aisle 
WITH THE ASSENT OF THE PaRSON, 

Patron, and Ordinary, to the intent to 
have It only to himselLf 
If an aisle or a chancel were built 
with such assent, by an individual 
not on the freehold of the rector, the 
freehold of such aisle or chancel would 
be in the individuel. This is the only 
case in which the dictum reported to 
have fallen from Lord Tenterden can 
be correct, viz. " that j chancel may 
be the freehold of an individual.’'! 

• ir Vln. ab. 570. 
t Corven*s case, 13 Rep. 105. 

X 5 Barn. & Aldi 361. See also Gib. 


It seems to have been thought that 
a non-parishioner may claim a pew in 
an aisle by prescription.* The case 
might certainly odcur, of persons not 
residing in the parish building an 
aisle, with the consent of the parson, 
patron, and Ordinary, and thus their 
privilege might exist *v1thout preju¬ 
dice to the undoubted right of the 
parishionen to the sole use of their 
parish church. It is apprehended, 
when a pew in an aisle or chaftcel is 
claimed, whether by a parishioner or 
a non-parishioner, it must be claimed 
Ji appendant to a house; it is quite 
impossible, for one moment, to sup¬ 
pose that such a right can be a per¬ 
sonal or hereditary one; for if it were, 
the person in whom it vested might 
leave the kingdom, and suffer a whole 
aisle to remain unoccupied and to fall 
into decay. The Ordinary of course 
has the same jurisdiction over an aisle 
or a chancel as over the other part of 
the church, if no prescriptive rights 
exist.-J- 

One observation more.—It may 
perhaps be inferred, from one part of 
the very able communication in our 
number for July last, on this subject, 
that when a pew is once allotted to an 
individual, it does not revert to the 
Ordinary till the grantee becomes dis¬ 
qualified to be the possessor. We 
believe the Jaw to be, that except in 
the case of faculties and prescriptive 
rights, the churchwardens, as the of¬ 
ficers of the Ordinary, and au^ect of 
course to his control, may so dispose 
of and arrange the sittings or pews 
as may conduce most to the accommo¬ 
dation of the existing congregation. 
•Sir John Nicholl, in a case! where two 
pews bad been converted into three, 
after observing that the use of the 
pews belongs to the parishioners, pro¬ 
ceeded, 


Cod. 221. But a seat or seats may be 
excepted by the patron on the foxindadon 
of tlie church. 17 Vin. ab. 573, pi. 12. 
Thus in St Thomas* Chapel, Liverpool, 
there are freehold seats which were allot¬ 
ted to the original proprietors of the chapel. 
7 Ves. 428. 

V Davis ft, Witts, Forrester’s Each. 
Rep. 14. 
t 1 Wila. 327. 

J Parham v. Templar, 3 Phill. 533. 
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Pews are allotted to them by thechurch- 
wardenSf subject to the control of the 
Ordinary. A seating of tliis kind by 
churchwardens does not give a permanent 
and exclusive right; it is not like a faculty, 
because it is liable to alterations as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the parish may require. 
When church room is abundant, and the 
population is tfiin^ persons of large property 
and large families may have large pews 
allotted to them, which oAcrwards may be 
taken away or diminished: if their'fami¬ 
lies bdeome reduced in number, or the 
church room from increase of population 
becomes more* wanted. The church¬ 
wardens may remove persons originall* 
placed In seats or their descendants; but 
if they do so capriciously, or without just 
ground, the Ordinary will controul and 
correct them. But the possessor has no ex¬ 
clusive right to the pew; an exclusive riglit 
can only be in virtue of a faculty, or by 
length of time which presumes a faculty, ^ 

We must now conclude our remarks, 
which have extended far beyond the 
limits we at first proposed; but we 
have been induced to atl’ord so much 
space to the discussion of this subject, 
from a belief that much ignorance 
prevails throughout the country re¬ 
specting the rights of individuals to 
ews, and as to the power of the or- 
inary to dispose of them; from a 
belief, too, that great benefit would 
result to the church if our ecclesiastical 
rulers referred more frequently to this 
part of their jurisdiction, l^n these 
times, when almost every district fur¬ 
nishes a case of parishioners without 
sufficient accommodation in their pa¬ 
rish church, when the grants by 
parliament and the contributions of 
individuals are insufficient to supply 
the increasing wants, is it not im-, 
portant that nothing should be los.'in 
our existing churches by injudicious 
arrangement, or an improper appro¬ 


priation of the seats ? That our bishops 
should personally inspect the churches 
for this purpose, of course is not in¬ 
tended; nut much should be done by 
the archdeacon, and more by the 
churchwardens. These latter, indeed, 
may want information how to pro- 
cera; but this might be accomplished 
by a circular addressed to them by the 
Ordinary, containing a brief statement 
of tlie law respecting the disposal of 
seats and pews, and urging them to 
consider and report whether any al¬ 
terations could be made to increase 
the number of sittings in the church 
under their care. This duty, it is ob¬ 
vious, should not be imposed upon the 
incumbent. 

If this or some similar measure 
were adopted, it would at least re¬ 
move the profound and baneful igno¬ 
rance which every where exists on the 
subject. A short time ago, the owner 
of the rectory and advowson of Great 
Wilbraham, in the diocese of Ely, 
generously offered to put not only the 
chancel, but the whole church into 
complete repair, and to erect new 
pews. The parish was deprived of 
this advantage by the obstinacy of 
one pew-holder, who, though he pos¬ 
sessed no faculty or prescriptive right, 
refused to allow his pew to be taken 
down and re-built. Unfortunately it 
docs not seem to have occurred either 
to the rector or churchwardens to 
make an application to the bishop, 
which would of course have been 
attended to and the obstacle removed. 
And in a newspaper for July 20,1827, 
now lying before us, among other “de¬ 
sirable estates," two pews in a parisli 
church arc advertised for sale, not ns 
appendant to houses, but as separate 
and distinct lots! 

w. c, w. 
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she did when the majority of her 
members* still under the induence of 
the old leaven* the leaven of Popery* 
denied the propriety of educating the 
poor* and boldly affirmed* that as to 
them ‘ ignorance is bliss.* It is pos¬ 
sible that* at the time to which we 
allude* there were many who could 
conscientiously hold such an opinion. 
The records of our holy fajjth were in¬ 
deed then accessible to alt who could 
read their native language, the sun of 
righteousness was not obscured, but 
his light was intercepted by the lofty 
towers of 4eeply-rooted prejudice, 
overshadowing not merely the plain* 
but the hi^ places of the earth. But 
where shall we find an apology for 
such objections at the present day? 
and yet they exist. We still hear of 
the dangers to be apprehended from 
enlightening the poor* that they will 
become factious members of the state* 
and heretics in their faith! We are 
gravely told* * a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.* The simple answer 
is, if a little knowledge be dangerous, 
ignorance is far more dangerous. But 
apply this poetical dogma to any class, 
or any species of knowledge, and its 
fallacy is apparent. Who will say 
that a cook with ^ a little knowledge* 
of her art, is more likely to poison or 
disgust her employers, than one who 
is ignorant? Is a man who has no 
knowledge of anatomy less likely to 
blunder in performing an operation, 
than he who knows something of the 
art* though it be only * a little And, 
to come to the very subject in ques¬ 
tion, can it be believed, that he who 
cannot read his Bible and Prayer- 
book* is more apt in understanding 
the services of the Church* more likely 
to profit by the exhortation of the 
minister* than he who can ? In short* 
if the Bible is the source of light and 
blessing, if they who humbly and 
anxiously study its precepts for their 
guidance are the most fruitful in every 
good work* how can we deny to any 
one the power of daily instnicting 
himself therein ? Let then the friends 
of relieious education stand boldly 
forward on the broad ground of reason 
and revelation, and unhesitatingly en¬ 
force the duty of instructing the poor. 
We have been led to make these ob¬ 
servations by some expressions in the 


reports mentioueda b ove* and which 
indeed* are met with in almost every 
report of a like nature. We find it 
lamented “ that some, even amabU 
and benevolent per$ons^ are still to be 
found, who entertain apprehensions 
as to the prudence and sate policy of 
the plan.” This we deem most per^ 
nicious trifling; it insinuates there is 
a doubt where none can honestly exist. 
We do not believe that a * benevo¬ 
lent* person can conscientiously cefuse 
to eaucate the poor. Such an opi¬ 
nion, when it proceeds not from a 
wrse source, must arise from gross 
ignorance, an ignorance which Is 
without excuse* for it is wilful. 

We will now turn to the Norwich 
Reports, and they contain much that 
is deserving of notice. 

1. With respect to their funds. 
Upon looking over the list of Sub¬ 
scribers, which is not very extensive, 
we are struck by the fact* that there 
is not one subscription under a guinea. 
This shews that the cause has not yet 
been introduced where it would be 
cordially received. We should like 
to see the half-guinea of the shop¬ 
keeper* the five shillings of the petty 
dealer* the two-and-sixpence of the 
industrious and thriving artizan, the 
mite of the widow. As usual* the 
clergy furnish three-fourths of the 
amount subscribed. The Committee, 
however* who appear to do their duty 
zealously and well* are anxious Co 
remedy this. 

On the recommendation of your Com- 
mittect two public ap|)eals on behalf of the 
National Schools were made through the 
medium of the Norwich papers,.and also a 
circular letter was addressed by the secre¬ 
taries to several hundreds of the clergy and 
gentry of the county: neither of these 
modes of interesting the public was pro¬ 
ductive of much increase to your Ai&ds{ 
on the contrary, the address by t^resler 
almost entirely failed.—Your Committee* 
therefore, are fully persuaded, tlrat notlung 
but the personal interference of the firiends 
and well-wishers to naUonal educafion, 
will procure fer the Society that pragreuive 
addUwn to its pecuniary means, which the 
increamng demands thereon so urgmtly 
require. And they would desire respect* 
fiilly to impress it on the serious consldera* 
don of the members of our excellent church* 
to view the welfare of our national schools* 
as an afikir of indivkhuU concern,— aa a 
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matter iavolving In It, not only the moral 
and religious improvement of the children 
of our poor, but also the good order end well- 
Mng of the community at large.—*P. 4. 

. We have had some experience in 
plans for influencing the public mind 
m the causa of charity, and we have 
seen circu/ori tried, but without suo 
cess; let then the promoters of the 
good cause profit by experience, and 
no longer waste their funds and their 
laboi^ in that way. Supposing the 
circular meets with an Wnest and 
a good heart/ it is read and the cause 
is approved of; the reader determines 
to send his subscription to the trea¬ 
surer but delays it: the circular is 
laid aside, and he in the round of his 
various occupations remembers the 
cause no more. A personal applica¬ 
tion is no doubt most efficacious; but 
then it is very important to give weight 
and authority to such application by 
the resolutions of a Fvblic Meeting. 
There may be many good reasons why 
such a meeting should not be resorted 
to, but we are sure there are many 
more equally good why it should: and 
we are decidedly of opinion, that in so 
populous and opulent a city as Nor¬ 
wich, the cause of the religious educa¬ 
tion of the poor should be puhUcly 
advocated. The clergy, we know, in 
some cases, have a dislike to person¬ 
ally soliciting the subscriptions of their 
parishioners; they feel as if they were 
asking a favour for themseIvS; and 
no doubt the offering of a vulgar mind 
is oftentimes given in that spirit. As 
to tradesmen wc have heard it ob¬ 
served, If 1 should ask Mr. A. the 
clothier, to subscribe half-a-guinea to 
the Schools, he would expect me, in 
return, to buy goods of him.” No / 
this proceeds, we will venture to as¬ 
sert, in a great degree, from a defect 
in tbe clergymans method. Assured 
of the goodness of his cause, let him 
first boldly and earnestly enforce the 
duty upon Christian principles of con¬ 
tributing to convey to the poorer 
brethren those blessings which his 
floeit so generally enjoy ; then let him 
ask a proof of the sincerity of their 
love,—their love to Him, who though 
be was rich, yet for our sakes he be¬ 
came poor, that we, through his 

r erty, might be rich. If this course 

fidthftiUy adopted, we are con¬ 


vinced the appeal of the minister will 
no longer be received as selfish and 
interested. We will also notice, that 
the subscriptions should, if possible, 
be annually collected by members of 
the Committee or the Secretaries: this 
plan is adopted in some societies, apd 
the benevolent collectors are amply 
repaid for the trouble. Besides saving 
the poundage, they find the advantage 
of being at hand on such occasions to 
encourage the lukewarm supporter, and 
to make the caviller ashamed of his 
doubts. 

3. The Norwich Soci^ adopts the 
plan of making the children pay so 
much per week towards Aie mainte¬ 
nance of the School. This measure 
has been so frequently advocated by 
us in our pages, that we need not say 
we most highly approve of it; and we 
are glad we can now recommend it to 
our reader;,, upon the authority of the 
Norwich Committee. 

Many of the scliooli are under an 
arrangement that the parents of the 
children should pay twopence per week to¬ 
wards the expense of their instruction; 
and such has bcerf the success, which 
has attended this experiment, tliot the 
schools have had nut only a punctual 
and more uniforiu attendance of the 
children, but a larger number of each 
sex has been admitted than that, for 
which the rooms were originally built. 
And during the period of the commercial 
depression, which recently visited Uiis, 
with other towns in the kingdom; the 
superinlendants of the schools report that 
they had very few defaulters among the 
number of their weekly payments,^and that 
the parents of the children appear to take a 
pride in thus contributing towards their 
education. 

This plan having proved so successful, 
your committee are now putting It Into 
execution In some other quarters of the 
city with every prospect of ultimate accom¬ 
plishment ; and in thus staling its practi¬ 
cability, they cannot but seriously urge its 
adoption on the consideration of all per¬ 
sons, who may hereafler desire to establish 
daily schools in their own parishes. 

The great advantage of this plan is, that 
while it lightens very materially the weight 
of the annual expenditure of a school, ft 
also ensures a more punctual attendance 
of (he children! It disposes the parents 
more Justly to appreciate the blessings of 
education to their oflspring, and gives Stem 
a personal interest in their go^ or bad 
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progreMi one of die great obitadet or 
barriers to the successful management of a 
Bchooh being found to centre in the irre¬ 
gular atten^ice of the pupils; and which> 
on this plan of the parents paying a weekly 
sum, is effectually remedied.—Pp. 6, 7. 

3. Another part of the Norwich 
Society system is excellent ,—* An an¬ 
nual inspection and examination Of 
the Schools by the Clergy, and inha¬ 
bitants of each district.' The advan¬ 
tages that must result from this are so 
evident, that we will not detain our 
readers in making any observations; 
we must, l\9wever, notice, that a 
manual of instructions for visitors of 
schools, dyawn up by that excellent 
man, the late Rev. W. Whitear, whose 
melancholy death we recorded in our 
number for January, has been pub¬ 
lished by the Society. This manual 
we have not been so fortunate as to 
see; but knowing the experience and 
good sense of its lamented author, we 
can safely recommend it to all those 
who are desirous of rendering them¬ 
selves efficient and useful in the im¬ 
portant task of examining the Schools 
in tlieir neighbourhood. 

We heartily thank the Norwich Com¬ 
mittee for the satisfaction and infor¬ 
mation we have derived from the 
rusal of their excellent Reports, 
ay their zealous and well-directed la¬ 
bours be crowned with ample success 1 
May they see springing up around 
them a happy and religious people I 
We cannot better conclude the few 
observations we have ventured to 
make in a deep concern for the wel¬ 
fare of the cause, than in the words of 
the Idth Report. 

After observing that the poor are 
extremely anxious for the right in¬ 
struction of their offspring, the Report 
proceeds; 

In urging these claimsi as powerful in¬ 
centives to increased exertion, your Com¬ 
mittee feel that they are only asking the 
members of the Church of England to take 
a proper Interest in the welfare of their 


country in churdi and state4a regard 
the prosperity of our excellent est^Uah- 
ment, not merely u g nutter of poUt|^ 
interest, but as the guarantee of ouc^^bM 
hopes, and involving in It the personal 
security of ourselves and fiuniUes. Sorely, 
if we love our church, we cannot bat, be 
warmly interested in the, wel&re< of 
of her children, whom she can claim as her 
legitimate offspring; and if we love our 
country, we must be equally eoneemed tbr 
the moral and religious condition, of Its 
rising poor. It has been justly observed 
on tills subject, that ** they are the Aefrs 
of our duties as well as our privilege*,** 
ahd we should therefore earnestly labour 
to impress their infant minds with an 
abiding and grateful sense of the one, that 
they may rightly estimate the importance 
of the other. 

Let not tlien, the fears of the timid and 
the cautious,—the cold calculating policy 
of the prejudiced, and the sceptical doubl¬ 
ings of interested or designing persona, 
deter us from pressing forward, with in¬ 
creased zeal and energy, in the benign 
work of instructing the young and the 
ignorant in the duties which they owe to 
God and their neighbour, and in dbpensing 
to them the benefits of education, founded 
on sound religion,—being the only educa¬ 
tion which “ edifeth” but doth not “ puff 
up,** Tnily may it be said on thb subject, 
in the language of a distinguished writer 
of the present day, that ** there cannot be 
a readier method of pouring a glory over 
the face of our land, than tAof of spreading 
the wisdom of life, and the wisdom of 
prinriplo, mroughout the people who live 
in it.** Therefore let every member of our 
Church of England establishment join hand 
and heart in this great national work, of 
furnishing its lawful children with a due pro¬ 
portion of useful and religious knowledge, 
onddn disciplining them for that higher end 
moi'e important end, for which they were 
created,—even an eternal state of existence. 
Being confident, that if this be done In 
humble reliance on the Divine bleining 
and aid, God will eventually ** bring fteth 
judgment unto victory,” and on the tri-^ 
umphs of the word of his own testimony, 
will he usher in the “ glory of the latter 
days.” Pp. 17, 18. 
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A second edition of Mf* Rose's State of 
Ptotestantlsm in Germany, with some ad¬ 
ditions, will shortly appear.—Also, the 
Divine Commission to the Priesthood, with 
Its consequent duties and requirements, in 


a series of Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in April, 1886, 
by the same author. 

Publishing by subscription, in 1 voL 8vo, 
(and dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
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Bishop of Chester), Ecclesiastical Annals, 
from the commencement of Scripture His¬ 
tory to the 16th Century; being a cooi- 
pltessed translation (with notes) of the 
* Introduciio ad Historiam ct Antiquitates 
Sacras* of Professor Spanhclm, and contain¬ 
ing a succinct Notice of the Principal 


Events, and the State of the Church, in 
each Century. To which will be added, 
the Elements of Chronology, the Geogra¬ 
phy of Palestine and Chronological Tables. 
By the Rev. G. Wright, Perpetual Curate 
of Nunmoiikton, Yorkshire. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


State of the Country.— ITie 
general state of the country oB'ers a 
pleasing contrast to what it was at *he« 
close of the harvest last year; at vhat 
time the prospects before the nation, 
were those of a scarcity of provisions, 
accompanied by a great depression in 
every species of manufacture, and, 
consequently, of great misery and 
starvation among all the labouring 
classes; appearances which were but 
too truly realized, Tlie reverse of 
these is now presented to us. The 
harvest has proved one of the most 
abundant that has been produced for 
several years; the quality of the wheat 
is good, and it has, in most places, 
been got in under very propitious cir- 
cumstanccs. Oftts and potatoes, those 
great articles of consumption amongst 


our pour, especially in tlie northern 
districts, are in very plentiful crops 
and of a superior quality. The com¬ 
merce of the nation is likewise con¬ 
siderably improved. Already in the 
present year more than eight hundred 
vessels have delivered their cargoes in 
the port of London, above the number 
that entered in the corresponding 
periods of 1820. VVe regret, how¬ 
ever, to add, that rather unfavourable 
accounts have been received from the 
Greenland fisheries. Manufactures of 
all kinds are ki very brisk demand; 
the districts wliere they are carried on 
wear a cheerful and busy aspect, and 
there is a promising appearance to the 
lower orders, both ot an abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life, and 
the means of obtaining them through* 
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out the whole of the ensuing winter; 
indeed, the country seems to be nearly 
recovered from the state of distress 
under which it has been labouring for 
the last two years. 

Parliament is expected to meet in 
the month of November. The system 
of retrenchment which the new govern¬ 
ment is pledged to adopt, and a plan 
of which was left by the late Mr, Can¬ 
ning, is the reason announced for thus 
early assembling the legislature. The 
ministers, anxious that this system 
should be carried into effect as early 
as possible, are desirous that a finance 
committee slfbuld be immediately ap¬ 
pointed, and commence its operations 
without Idks of time. His Majesty 
has appointed Mr. Ilerries to the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Fiiamce. —The king of France has 
inspected personally a magnificent 
review of his troops at St. Omer’s, and 
by courtesy remitted for. the time 
being, the duty on the horses of Hri- 
tiih officers who might visit his king¬ 
dom for the purpose of attending this 
fine spectacle. This has been the 
ostensible motive for his undertaking 
a journey so far frotn his capital; the 
real one was his desire to pty his 
devotions to the Virgin at a particular 
shrine dedicated to her in a small 
village near that town. 

Peninsula. — The affairs of this 
portion of Europe continue in the 
same deplorable situation as when our 
last number went to the press. 

In Portugal the continued and rapid 
change of ministers has almost accom¬ 
plished the wish, said to be secretly 
entertained by the Infanta llegent, 
of driving from the service of the state 
every person of ability who was at¬ 
tached to the new constitution. When 
Saldanha became prime minister, he 
anticipated this measure, and replaced 
the coadjutors of his predecessor, by 
colleagues in whose resources and 
popularity he thought to find the 
means of strengthening himself against 
the repetition of similar measures. 
Amongst these were the Marquess of 
Palmella and the Bishop of Algarve; 
the former was absentj but Saldanha 
undertook to conduct the duties of 
bis office (that of foreign afiairs) till 
his arrival. The vigorous measures 
adopted by this administration were 
so agreeable to the general feelings of 
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the public, that they quidcly excited 
the alarm of the apostolical party, 
whose influence supported by a Canui^ 
rilla, or female cabinet council of tlw 
Regent, effected his removal. Thia. 
step was facilitated by the refusal of 
the Marquess de Palmella to accept 
the foreign bureau, and followed by 
the dismissal of the Bishop of Algarve. 
The expression of general feeltiv on 
this occasion was most decided. Pub¬ 
lic bodies, both civil and military, 
joined to petition for his restoration, 
circumstances which only led to more 
Ipolent acts of hostility to the consti¬ 
tution. Amongst these, the virtual 
suppression of the public journals 
favourable to freedom, and by a fine 3 se 
as novel as it has been effectual, forms 
one of the most remarkable. In spite 
of the liberty guaranteed by the cliar- 
ter, the Regent has maintained a census 
upon the press, and to every perio¬ 
dical publication a particular censor 
has been established: those appointed 
to (he offensive journals have been 
removed, and no others having been 
nominated, the works were effectually 
suppressed. In the mean time, the 
change of ministers has been conti¬ 
nued. Noronha, a young and inex¬ 
perienced man, who was appointed to 
succeed Saldanha,has been superseded 
by the Cond<§ da Ponte, who, proba¬ 
bly ere this, has given place to ano¬ 
ther. Amongst the petitioners on the 
removal df Saldanha were the inha¬ 
bitants of Oporto, and some military 
bodies in Estremadura. The Cond4 
de Sampaio, the Governor of the latter 
rovince, has been removed for not 
aving prevented the petition; and 
General Stubbs, an Englishman who 
was governor of Oporto, having had 
the imprudence to sign the petition 
from that place, has been deprived of 
his command, and ordered to Lisbon 
for trial before a court-martial. 

This has given an opportunity for 
a fresh display of public feeling. 
The departure of General Stubbs from 
Oporto, and his arrival at Lisbon, were 
alike distinguished by testimonies of 
general esteem and approbation; whilst 
the entrance of his successor, the 
Cond4 de Villa Flor, into the former 
place, was accompanied by as evident 
marks of coldness, not to say dislike 
and aversion. 

Under these circumstances, a desire 

4 V 
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for the arrival of Don Pedro has been 
very ardently expressed, but we know 
of no fact that can in any degree 
authorize us to believe that he will 
leave the Brazils where his presence is 
so much wanted. 

The disorders in Spain, and espe¬ 
cially in the province of Catalonia, 
have increasedT, and been productive 
of such acts as give the most decided 
evidence of the weakness and unpo- 
pulaqty of the government. We have 
seen an estimate, which appears to 
have been made by a person well 
informed of the state of that district 
that the insurgents exceed fifteen 
thousand men well armed and ap¬ 
pointed, and commanded by two 
chiefs (Java del Kstongs, and Carna- 
gal), of great ability and eloquence, 
and who know how to employ the 
latter talent with as much effect as the 
leaders of the parliamentury forces in 
the civil wars of this country. The 
last advices assure us that these insur¬ 
gents were rapidly increasing by de¬ 
sertions from the king*s troops, who 
not unfrequently pass over in bodies 
of sixty or eighty each, carrying their 
arms with them; and when the gar¬ 
rison of Bergs was compelled by the 
want of necessaries to cvacute that 
place and retire to Barcelona, ns they 
approached the villages in their line 
of march, the tocsin was every where 
sounded, they were saluted with the 
fire of musquetry from the peasants, 
and harassed by every device, whilst 
they neither dared to halt nor send 
out a party to forage duiing the whole 
retreat. 

The latest advices from Lisbon, re¬ 
ceived whilst we were writing‘the 
above, announce the dismissal o the 
Condo de Santareni, attended by cir¬ 
cumstances of the most abrupt and 
arbitrary nature, and the general ex¬ 
pectation of the removal of the Condd 
da Ponte, and that Saldanha had been 
invited to resume the reins of govern¬ 
ment. We do not vouch for the truth 
of these last particulars, as the Court 
Gazette had not announced them, but 
they were current at the time the packet 
sailed. Two British men-of-war bad 
arrived and cast anclior in the Tagus. 

Gb££C£.*—T he affairs of the Greeks 
wear a better and improving aspect. 
The promised interference of the great 
European powers has contributed to 


R€troitj)€cL 

revive their hopes and courage; and 
the enterprizing spirit of Lord Coch¬ 
rane has been beneficially employed 
and felt along the coast and among 
the islands of Greece. The cannonade 
referred to in our last proved to be an 
action with a small Turkish squadron, 
of which a frigate and a sloop were 
captured by bis Lordship. Ibrahim 
Pacha has been obliged to retire on 
Modon and Coron, and remains there 
completely inactive, apparently wait¬ 
ing for dispatches from his father, the 
Viceroy of Egypt. In his retirement 
he is constantly watched and harassed 
by several small G reelf corps, who 
occupy the surrounding defiles, and 
are continually cutting off sAiall parties 
who may accidentally straggle from 
the camp, or may be sent out on ne¬ 
cessary duty. Being in want of pro¬ 
visions, he deputed two European 
officers to purchase a supply at Zunte, 
and sent rnme Egyptian ships of war 
to convoy them to the mainland : this 
flotilla Lord Cochrane has also at¬ 
tacked and destroyed. 

The Russian army on the banks of 
the Pruth exceeds 100,000 hghting 
men. It is strongly reported that the 
Emperor of Russia has expressed his 
xvish that his brother, Constantine, 
should take upon him the command 
of this army; a measure which would 
probably be attended with several ad¬ 
vantages. Since his residence at 
W'arsaw, his conduct has been such 
as to render him veiy popular among 
the military serving in Poland; and 
the known circumstances of his having 
been named Constantine by his grand¬ 
mother, with the intent thal he should 
occupy the throne of Constantinople, 
and that he was suckled by a Greek 
nurse, that from his infancy he might 
be united to that nation, are likely 
to create a strong impulse on the 
minds of a superstitious people, accus¬ 
tomed to regard with veneration every 
plan of a sovereign whose reign was 
so brilliant and so glorious. 

The Sultan refused to accept the 
ultimatum offered to him by the allied 
powers on the 30th of July, and notice 
of it was officially communicated to 
their ambassadors on the following 
day. Dispatches were immediately 
forwarded by the Russian Envoy to 
the army encamped on the banks of 
the Pruth, which it is expected wilt 
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directly cross that river and enter 
Turkey, 

The Sultan, on his part, is em¬ 
ployed in calling all his resources into 
activity. Military preparations on the 
most extensive scale are carrying for¬ 
ward in all parts of his dominions. 
The Egyptian fleet, consisting of one 
hundred sail, was expected to be in 
readiness to put to sea early in last 
month; four thousand troops, well 
armed and appointed, will be em¬ 
barked on board these ships, with 
considerable sums of money for the 
use of Ibrahim Pacha's army. Several 
lar^e corps, organized after the Euro¬ 
pean fashicfi, have been marched into 
Moldavia, in order to oppose the in¬ 
vasion contemplating by the Russians 
in that quarter of the empire, and the 
Porte is exerting its powers to the 
utmost, resolved to make the severest 
struggles rather than part.with any 
of its ancient conquests. 

Ckrico. — The troubles on the 
mainland have caused many Greek 
families to retire to this island. The 
active and judicious means employed 
by Colonel Plain, the commander, 
for the improvement of the island, 
particularly its roads and agriculture, 
lias aflbrded them many advantages; 
but none of these have been more 
valuable than his attempt to introduce 
among them the British system of 
education. One thousand of the 
emigrants have been constantly train¬ 


ing, and with the greatest success, to 
enable them hereafter to diffuse the 
same mode of teaching throughout the 
Levant. 

South America. —The treaty be¬ 
tween the Emperor of the Brazils 
and the Republic of Buenos Ayres, 
of which we announced in our last 
number that the preliminaries had 
been signed, has not yet been ratified. 
We do not know that a copy of it has 
yet been brought to Europe; bflt the 
agent of Lloyd’s reports,that the im¬ 
pediment arises from the difficulty of 
effsposing of the Banda Oriental. Each 
power is desirous of securing this 
province for itself, and consequently 
unwilling to relinquish it to its rival. 

Bolivar is still at Carthagena, pre¬ 
paring for an expedition against Bo¬ 
gota, and the country southward of it, 
where the parties hostile to him are in 
full force. Ilis enemies charge him 
with a design of making himself de¬ 
spotic roaster of the state: the charge 
which in every age of every republic 
has been invariably urged against its 
best citizens. The whole life of Bolivar 
is the best refutation of the accusation 
urged against him: the man who has 
had every opportunity of assuming 
such power, but has never done it, nay, 
who has been repeatedly offered the 
supreme authority by his fellow-citizens 
and rejected it, is not likely to seek it 
when circumstances render such an at¬ 
tempt not only difflcuU, but desperate. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

llr.CTORY ov COTTENHAM.— The advowson of this rectory has been generally supposetl 
U) belong solely to the Bishop of Ely. On the late vacancy, it was given up by the 
Bishtip to the Crown, and the Rev. Dr. Davy, Master oi'Caius College, Cambridge, was 
presented to it. \Vc are, however, informed that this turn is claimed by the Rev. Mr. 
Finch, of Shelford, who intends to prosecute his right. 

St. David'h Colleoe.— The Chapel of this College was consecrated by the excellent 
Bishop of the tiiocese, on the 23d of August last; but as we hope to give, in an early 
number, a detailed account of ihia Institution, with an engraving of it, we shall defer 
until that period, tlie interesting particulars respecting the consecration. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Chapel Hill. —The acw Church recently erected at Chapel, near Tatlershall, has 
been consecrated by the l!ord Bishop of Lincoln, and opened for divine service. 

Manootsfield.— Exertions have been made to affbrd additional accommodation to 
the extensive parish of Mangotsfield, in the diocese of Bristol, either by rebuilding the 
parish church on a now site, or by erecting a chapel of ease at Down-end. The Utter 
plan has been preferred by the parishionerB in vestry, and is now bnnight forward with a 
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petition for public support, which, it is expected, will not fell of success, on the ground of 
the extent and extreme poverty of the population. 

Sturuinster. —The Parish Church of Sturminstcr, in Dorsetshire^ has recently been 
rebuilt. The whole cost, amounting to about ten thousand pounds, has been defrayed by 
the Rev. T. L. Fox, Nephew to Lord Rivers. 

Dewsbury. —Two new Churches have been consecrated by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York—St John’s, Dewsbury Moor, and St. Peter's, Earlsheatoo, both in the parish of 
Dewsbury, in the West Riding of York. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bath and WelU . June 24 

Exeter 

«• • • • 

• • . July 15 


Winchester • 

••• June 17 

Chester »•••»• July 22 

Gloucester • • • 

• • • July 8 


Worcester • 

• f. July 25 

Chichester •••• July 25 

Lincoln . 

• • • Sep* 23 


York . 

• •• July 22 

1 

St. David's . 

• • • Sep. 2 






DEiXCONS. 


A 


Name* 

Degree. 

College. 


Cniversltg. 

Diocese, 

Andrews, George •••••••. 


M.A. 

Trinity CoH. 


Oxford 

fcxetcr 

Athawes, John .. 


M.A. 

Trinity Coll. 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Baker, Francis Edward • • • 


B. A. 

St. Alban Hall 

Oxford 

Chichester 

Barry, William ••••••••• 


B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 


Cambridge 

York 

Beath, Henry .. 


B.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Winchester 

Biley, Edward ••••••••• 


B. A. 

Clare Hall 


Cambridge 

Balh8cWclU 

Blackley, Gerge Baker ... 


Lit. 

— 


% 

York 

Braithwaite, William . 


B.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Brookes, Thomas Morris . 


B.A. 

Queen’s Coll. 


Cambridge 

Chichester 

Campbell, Archibald • • • • • 


B.A. 

Jesus Coll. 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Cave, Wilmot Cave Browne 


Lit. 

— 


— 

York 

Clay, Robert Broughton^.. 



Sidney CoU. 


Cambridge 

Chester 

Clements, Dalston. 


B. A. 

Queen’s Coll. 


Cambridge 

Exeter 

Cottingharo, James. 


B.A. 

Clare Hall 


Cambridge 

Chester 

Cotton, Charles . 


B.A. 

Pembroke Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Cox, John •••#••••••••. 


D. A. 

St. Mary Hall 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Deans, Joseph . 


B.A. 

Christ (’oil. 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Dykes, Joseph Ballantine • 


M.A. 

Queen's Coil. 


Oxford 

Chester 

Evans, John •••#••••••• 


B.A. 

Pembroke Coll. 

Cambridge 

Winchester 

Evans, Thomas • • • .. 


Lit 




St. David’s. 

Fletcher, Charles 


Lit. 

— 



York 

Fox, John .. 


Lit 




York 

Fuller, Henry .. 


B. A. 

St Alban Hall 

Oxford 

Chichester 

Gurney, John Hampden • • • 


M.A. 

Trinity Coll. 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Gwythcr, John .. 


B.A. 

Su John’s CulL 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

Hartley, William .. 


Lit. 



— 

Clicstcr 

Haughton, John .. 

• • • • • • 


Peml)roke Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Hepper, George .. 


D.A. 

St John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

Hesketh, Charles . 


B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 


Oxford 

Chester 

Hill, Thomas . 


B. A. 




Worcester 

Hodgson, George Marmadul 

e «. • ■ 

Lit 



— 

York 

Hopwood, William . 


B.A. 

Trinity CoU. 


Cambridge 

Exeter 

Hughes, David . 


Lit 

— 


— 

St. David’s 

Hughes, Richard* 


Lit 




St. David’s 

Hull, Henry WiUiam . 


B.A. 

Oriel Coll. 


Oxford 

Exeter 

Jenkins, George Thomas Pic 

ton • • •« 

B.A. 

Pembroke Coll. 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Jerram, James ... • • 


B.A. 

Wadham Coll 

• 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Jollands, Charles* •••••••• 


B. A. 

St. John’s Cult. 

Cambridge 

Chichester 

Knight, Charles Bridges • • • 


B.A. 

Trinity CoU. 


Cambridge 

Winchester 

Lampen, John* •••••••••• 


D. A. 

Exeter CoU. 


Oxford 

Exeter 

Lawson, Gerrard George • 


Lit 



«. — 

Chester 

Leighton, Edward Trafford 


M.A. 

Brasennose CoU 

. 'Oxford 

Chester 

Livessy, George WiUiam • 


B. A. 

Clare Hall 


Cambridge 

Winchester 



B. A* 

Christ’s CoU. 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Luard, Octavius . 


B. A. 

St.John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Luney, Richard •••••• • • 


B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxford 

Exeter 
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Nam$. Degree, 

fln]6yi Henry ••••••«*«•■••••• Lit* 

Marsden, Benjamin ..Lit. 

arsdcni^X'hoinas •••■•••••••••• Lit. 

Maxwell, Joseph .. Lit 

hiaude, Ralph••••••••••••••••«• B.A. 

hfoore, Arthur •••••••••••■■•«. B. A. 

Morgant Thcophilus ••••••«•••«• Lit 

hlurray^ Charles •••••••••••••••• B. A. 

tapper, Campion •••••••••••■•• Lit 

Newbery, Thomas ••••• r ••••••. • B. A. 

Nichols, William Luke .. • • B. A. 

North, Charles William •••••••••• B. A, 

Parke, George •••••••••••••••■ Lit. 

Peatfield, John .«• ...Lit 

Peters, Henry^»••••••• •«••••••• Lit. 


Phelps, John Walter *.S.C.L. 

Pickwick, Cj^arlcs *•••••••••••■• B.A. 

Rawlins, Richard ..B. A. 

Richards, Edward Bridges •••••••• H. A. 

Salter, Henry George .B. A. 

Scholeficld, George.. Lit 

Scott, Charles B* A. 

Scott, WMlliam. B. A. 

Smith, John Jennings.. • • •. B. A. 

Stainton, William Job Charlton •••• B.A. 

Towlcsoii, John ••«•••••••«••••• B.A. 

W tirde, ^ illiam •••••••••••••••* B. A. 


Wason, John Janies .. M.A. 

Wilkinson, John ..Lit 

W'ilkinson, Robert • .. Lit 

Willan, Francis Miles.... B. A. 

Williams, James Propert. Lit. 

ilson, Jobn B.A. 

W'oodhouse, Edward • • ... • B. A. 

Yule, John B* A* 


OAlege, Univereity, 


Brasennose Coll, Oxford 
University Coll. Oxford 

St Peter's Coll. Cambridge 


Queen's Coll. 
Queen's Coll. 
St. John's Coll. 


Cambridge 

Oxford 

Cambridge 


Jesus CoU. Cambridge 
Worcester Coll. Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Jesus Coll. Oxford 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge 


St. John's Coll. 
St. Peter's Coll. 
Catharine Hall 
^lagdalcn Coll. 
Magdalen Hall 
Worcester Coll. 
Brasennose Coll. 


Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 


Christ Coll. Cambridge 

Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford 
Jesus CoU. Cambridge 


Dioeeee, 

York 

St. David’s 
St. Darid’s 
York 
York 

GloucMl^r 

York 

Lincoln 

York 

York 

Bath &We)b 

Chich&ter 

Chester 

York 

York 

Bath &Wells 

Bath firWells 

Worcester 

Winchester 

Exeter 

York 

Bath & Wells 

Chichester 

Gloucester 

York 

Bath&Wells 

York 

Exeter 

York 

Chester 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

Winchester 

Exeter 


PRIESTS 


Ackroyd, Jonathan****.. Lit. 

Allan, George••••••*•••••••••• • M.A. 

Bailhaclie, Frederick. Lit. 

Bell, George .Lit. 

Bell, Thomas ••••***4**«******* B. A. 

Betin, Henry.*.Lit. 

Benson, John Peter*••*•*••*••••• B. A. 

Bewes, Tlionios Archer •••••••••• B. A. 

Bewsher, James ■•••*••••••»•••• Lit. 

Birtwhistlc, John Burton ••••*•.. B. A. 

Blackburne, Gilbert Uodbard.B.A. 

Bond, Essex Henry ••.*.■•■••.• B. A. 

Boroslon, Gregory Birch .B. A. 

Bower, George Henry .. B. A. 

Bree, Robert Stapylton Lit. 

Breton, Edward Rose* • •••••«••** B. A. 
Brown, Silvanus **•••*••*•*•*■•• B. A* 
Buckby, Richard ****•••*••***• B. A. 

Btirkwell, William ..Lit. 

Butler, Stephen •••*••••••••••*• B.A. 

Chapman, Roger ••••% .Lit. 

Clarke, John ....Lit. 

Cockerton, Robert Blackburn. •. • • • Lit. 
Colbome, John *••*••••«*••••*• 6. A, 

Coleridge, Derwent.. B.A. 

Coleridge, Edwin KlUs .B. A 




York 

King's Coll. 

Aberdeen 

Y'ork 


— 

Winchester 

— 


York 

Queen’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 



York 

Exeter Cull. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 


— 

York 

Lincoln Coll. 

Oxford 

York 

Magdalen Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

Queen's Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Fell. Queen's Coll. Oxford 

Bath &WeUs 

Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge York 


— 

York 

Queen's Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Pembroke Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Trinity Coll. 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

— 


York 

Worcester CoU. 

Oxford 

Winchester 



York 



Chester 



Chester 

Wadham Coll. 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

St. John's CoU. 

Cambridge 

Exeter 

Trinity CoU. 

Oxford 

Exeter 
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Natne. Degree, College, UnivenUy. Diocese. 

Costobadie, Hugh Palliser .. — St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chester 


Cox, Edward...B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

Dix, Edward ..B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 

Dunn, John ..B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

Dyer, James Hujrdwicke* •••••«••• M.A. Fell. Trin. Coll. Oxford Oloucestcr 

Dyiaaek, William George.B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Bath &Wclls 

Evans, J. Saville Robert. B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford Chester 

Falle, Edward ..B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Winchester 

Famley, John*B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chichest(*i' 


Fawell, Robert ... Lit. — — York 

FeU, Edward •••••• ..•••••Lit. — York 


Fieldefi, Henry Randle.. • •. • B. A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge Chester 

Getley, Matthc^w ..B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford Worcester 

Gibson, Nicholas William .. B. A* Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chester 

Gilderdale, John******.*****B. A. Catharine Hall Cambridge* York 

Gladstone, John ••**•••••••*•• •• M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 

Gregory, Charles .B. A. Wadhani Coll. Oxford Exeter 

Griffiths, Rees, .... Lit. — — St. David's 

Harris, William *. Lit. — — Chester 

Harrison, George .. B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford Lincoln 

Harrison, Henry Robert .B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford York 

Hayes, Thomas ..B. A. St. John’s Cull. Cambridge Chester 

Healy, John ••••»••••••••••*•• B. A. Cains Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Helps, William ... Lit. — • — York 

Horsfall, Richard .. Lit. — — York 

Hull, John **•* .... M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 

James, David *...Lit. — — St. David’s 

Kemplay, lUchard Wilson •••••••• B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Wiiuhestcr 

Lewis, Richard *•«»••••••••*••• B. A. Magdalen Hull Oxford Kxetcr 

LiCtlcr, John ..M.A. St. Peter’s Coll Can^bridge Chichester 

Lloyd, Tliomas .B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge St. David’s 

Long, Charles Maitland ... B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Linroln 

Margaretts, Henry ..M.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Maude, Henry Roxby ••**•*•••• S.C. L. Trinity Hall Cambridge Chester 

Michcll, William ..LL. B. Trinity Hall Cambridge Hath & Wells 

Middleton, Frederick Grocme. M.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford Chichester 

Millan, Arthur .B. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin Exeter 

Monkhousc, Henry.. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge York 

Morgan, James .. • ..M.A. — — St David’s 

Morgan, Walter Morgan . Lit. — — Worcester 

Morris, Richard .. •**..n.A. — — Worcester 

Newton, Thomas . B. A. Fell. St. John’s Cambridge Bath&Wells 

Oglesby, Richard .. Lit, — — York 

Pace, Arthur.. B. A. Clare Hall Cambridge Exeter 

Parker, John.*.. Lit — — York 

Parker, Joseph Timothy. i. A. ’ Queen’s Coll. Oxford Winchester 

Pedder, John .. B. A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge Chester 

Procter, Henry William. B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Winchester 

Rawca, John ..B. A. Corpus Christi Cambridge Bath & Wells 

Rawlings, James... B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

Rees, Thomas*********** . Lit. — — 8t David's 

Remington, Thomas •**«•••••••* B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chester 

Richardson, John ..Lit — York 

Robinson* Rowland .. Lit — — Chester 

Rodmell,John.*.. M.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 

Sergison, William .. M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chichester 

Shaw, William H. Edward Dalzel • • B. A. St Peter’s Coll. ftWells 

Shepherd, Robert ..• Lit. — t. — York 

Simpaont Joseph.. •. B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 

Somerset* Villm Plantagenct Henry B. A. Christ Church Oxford Exeter 

Swalnaon, John ••••*••••••••••• Lit — — York 

Sydenham, John Philip •«••*.»••■ B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 

Thompson, Robert *.. 0. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chester 

Thresher, Philip... B. A. University Coll. Oxford Winchester 
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Name, 

Degree, 

College. 

University. 

Diocese. 

Thurlow, Charles Augustus •••••• 

B. A. 

Balliol Coll. 

Oxford 

Chichester 

Todd, Horatio. 

B. A. 

Queen’s Colt 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Trevenen, Thomas John .. 

B. A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Wollington, Charles . 

B. A. 

Christ Coll. 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Ward, Henry Davis .. 

B. A. 

Triiiity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Ward, James Duff .. 

M.A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

WiDcheste;r 

Watkins, Daniel. 

Lit 



St. Da^lPs 


B. A. 

Magdalen Coll. 

Oxford • 

Chiches&r 

Whitelock, Richard •••*.. .. 

B. A. 

Lincoln CoU. 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Williams, John .. 

Lit 


.... 

St David's 

M’Uson, John Alexander . 

M. A. 

Queen’s CoU. 

Oxford 

Chester 

Wray, John Francis . 

B. A. 

Emmanuel Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincolg 

Wright, Robert John William • • • • 

B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Wynyard, Montague Geo. Lascelles 

H. A. 

Christ CoU. 

Cambridge* 

York 

Yorke, Henry Reginald.. .. 

B. A. 

Si. John’s Coll. 

Cambrid^ 

Lincoln 

Young, Thomdl ... 

Lit 

^9 

— 

Exeter 


Numl»er ordained since Midsummer.. 187 

^'umber ordained in Uie three preceding quarters •••••• 701 


In the 1st quarter 

— 2d. 

- 3d. 

— ith..*... 


Pi ie»ts. 

• 123..••• 

Deacons 

. 92. 


. 120. 


lOfi_ 

.81 


441 

447— 




888 


888 


LIST OF PHEFERMEKTS. 

The King has been pleased to recommend to the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle* to 
elect the lion, and Ucv. Hugh Percy* 1). I). Lord Bishop of Kochlster* to the See of 
Carlisle, void by the death of the Right Rev. Samuel Goodenougii* D.D. the late 
Bishop. 

Preferment. Cmntif. Diocese, Patron. 

Loddnn* V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 

\Vesthoe,SouthShield8,r.C. Durham Durham Dn.& Ch. of Durham 

Norfolk Norwich / Sir J.W. Lubbock, 


Name. 

Abbott, T. Jessup 
Armstrong, John 

Blake, Wm. Jex i 

Cherry, II. C-. . 

Colvile, A. A.. . . 


Cornwall, Alan G. 


Haiitbois Magna, U. I’SorloiJc ^orwicli 

niirgbfield, H. Berks Salisbury Mrs. John Cherry 

, K' . \7 c .1 BMh Doan and Chapter 

Midsummer Norton, V. Somerset | /of Christ Church 
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Noticei to Correspondents, 


Pairtm, 
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" illes, Ldward . | ^ ^ GloucesU GloucMt. 

W^t| M. .. St. Giles, Durham, P. C. Dnrbam Durham Marq. Londonderry 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Name. Prefirment, 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

The Trustees of the endowed Episcopal Chapel at Chalford, Gloucestershire, have 
appointed the Rev. C. J. Hutton, B. A. late of Magdalen Hall, Minister of the said 
Chapel. ■* 

CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Rev. Francis Stonchewer Newbold, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Brasennose College, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Dr.Coltman, of Hagnaby Priory, Lincolnshire. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Capel Lofl, Scholar of King’s College, has been admitted a Fellow of that Society. 

CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Rev. James Srholcfleld, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of 
Greek, to Harriet, daughter of the late Samuel Chase, Esq. of Luton. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Preferments. —We are always glad to receive a correct statement of the name of 
the person preferred, name of benefice, and of the patron. * 

We e&drdy agree with a Churchman,” at to the importance of the subject on which 
he writes; we hope to refer to it soon.^We thank ** Alpha,” but regret that we cannot 
find room for his communication ; he will find It at our publiBher'B,^We mutt entreat 
the indulgeuce of several valued correspondents for another month. 
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NOVEMBER, 1827. 


lyLVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Aar. I.— Ifymns, written and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of 
the Year*. By the Right Rev, Reginald Heber, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta* London. Murray^ 1827. * 

How fondly we cling to the slightest memorials of those we have 
loved and honoured! Our late numbers have been fully occupied with 
the recollections of Heber,—his amiable virtues, his Christian character, 
his commanding talents, his untired zeal,* his useful life, and his deeply 
deplored untimely death. Heber! clarum et venerabile nomen!” we are 
rejoiced to have again the opportunity of adorning our pages with thy 
beautiful labours^ and if thy Hymns” be not fitted for the service 
of the Church,—if they be not on a par with thy Palestine,—they are 
thine^ illustrious martyr,— they breathe piety, unaffected beautiful 
piety,—they are in admirable keeping with the whole tenor of thy 
valuable life,—they are thine, lamented Heber, and tve hail them with 
gratitude and admiration. 

Did we need additional testimony to the certainty of a future state 
—did we want corroborative evidence that the ways of God are inscru- 
ubie and past finding out,”—that it is not for man to “ search out 
the Almighty to perfection,” we have it in those mysterious dealings with 
the children of men, those afflicting privations with which he has of 
late bowed down their hearts, in Kis sudden removal from earth of 
those whose days were passed in the furtherance of the Gojpe/,—whose 
best ambition was to sow the seeds of Christianity in soils hitherto 
unproductive; and in daily adding to the faith those that would be 
saved,—preaching Christ crucified in the wilderness and his salvation 
to “ the ends of the world.” Could any exercise of duty exempt roan 
from an early grave—we might suppose a life passed in “ converting 
sinners” and “saving souls "would be permitted to continue — that 
labours so importailt would be prospered—that the days of such a 
Christian would be prolonged for the benefit of man, and the glory of 
his Redeemer. Biit no—in the days of early Christianity, worth wu 
no protection from the grasp of death. In the very hour when succe# 
VOL. IX. KO, XI ^ ^ 
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seemed to promise a triumph, and a termination to their toils, the 
Apostles themselves were cut off; and as in the times of chose proto- 
luaityrs, so in these of Middleton and Hcbcr. Exalted talents,— 
devoted zeal,—unslirinking self-denial,— unceasing toil,—anxious and 
laHSFious watchfulness,—public preaching and public teaching,—and 
private efforts of persevering research to qualify for apostolic duties,*— 
and prayer in the temple and in the closet,—earnest, ardent, heart-sent 
prayer,—all these have not availed to arrest the fatal stroke. We 
acknowledge the mysterious weyk—we see the hand of Omnipotence— 
and awed ilVto adoring silence, wc await an explanatory hereafter. We 
must be forgiven this renewed lamentation over departed worth. A 
few more ye^rs, and under (we had well nigh said) the superhuman 
efforts of either of these great and good men, India might have become 
a Christian land. ■ But they arc gone! nor can we sufficiently admire 
the zeal and courage which have animated a third adventurer to under¬ 
take this distant crusade; to risk an invidious comparison with his 
predecessor,—if he fail to do as much,—to court a certain death if he 
succeed. It is a tremendous responsibility, and one which we think 
ought to have been spared him; but the State in its wisdom has 
ordained what the Church in its compassion would have remedied. 

The Hymns, to which we must now bring our attention, were written 
for and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of 'the Year. They 
are published by the widow of the excellent Heber, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as the composition and selection (save in 
three or four instances) of the late Bishop of Calcutta. ** They were 
arranged,*’ the Preface tells us, with a hope that they might be 
deemed worthy of general adoption into our Churches, and it was his 
intention to publish them soon after his arrival in India; but the 
arduous duties of his situation,” (this we can readily believe) “ left 
him little time, during the short life there allotted to him, for any 
employment not immediately connected with his diocese.” 

The author of ** Palestine wopld not have published the Hymns 
under review with any hope of adding to his high poetical reputation. 
Had he lived, they would never have come in this form before the 
public. Their publication would have been solely to aid his immense 
undertaking in India, and doubtless would have had the desired effect. 
They come not, therefore, properly within the province of criticism. 

They are given to the world” by his widow, *'from an anxious 
desire that none of his labours in the service of Christianity should be 
lost.” They thus acquire a value in the world’s estimation, which they 
inigl%l4>t have enjoyed without it. We, for our<parts, are grateful to 
the'jB^tor,.and receive them in the same spirit in which they are 
jmhlisbed. 

. We will extract the most striking of the Hymns, without seeking to 



discorar "spots in the sun/* Many of them are very beautiful, and 
fully equal to the hymns of Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Professor; 
Millman, and others, whose contributions adorn the volume before us. 
This would appear no mean praise; but we are not prepared to assert 
that the effusions of the living poets, or the selections from tho se o f 
earlier time, are very splendid specimens of their talents for devotiraat 
verse. Lord Byron, it will be remembered, was less satisBed with his 
Hebrew Melodies than all his other publications, and the public pro* 
nounced his opinion good. Sacred composition asks the heart as jvell 
as the mind of the Poet: the language^f prayer or praise should be 
energetic, not inflated; and simple without tameness. * 

The follovftiig are Heber’s, and we tliink very favourable specimens: 

EPIPHANY.—NO. H. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning I 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 

Low lies his heaU with the beasts of the stall, 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all I 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 

Odours of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 

Vtynly with gifts would his favour secure: 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid \ 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid 1 pp. 25,26. 

Another, in the same metre, 

. 

When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 

When o'er the dark wave the r^d lightning is gleaming. 

Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 

We fly to our Maker—“ Help, Lord I or we*perishl'* 

Oh Jesusl once toss'd on the breast or the billow, 

Aroused by the shriek of despair from thy pillow, 

Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish. 

Who cries in his danger—“ Help, Lord! or we perish!” 

And oh,iwhen the whirlwind of passion is raging, 

When hell in our heart his wild warfare is waging, 

Arise in thy strength ihy redeemed to cherish. 

Rebuke the destroyer—Help, Lord! or we perish!” P.39. 

In pages 46 and *47, the Hymns are extremely simple and pret^f; 
in the first the metaphor is very pleasingly carried through the verse. 
We have not space to quote them. ' ^ 
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The Hymn for the Fourth Sunday in Lent is entitledi firom ita beau 


dful simpHcityy to a place here. 

Oh King of earth and air and seal 
The hungry ravens cry to Thee; 

To Thee the scaly tribes that sweep 
TbH^om of the boundless deep; 

To Thee the lions roaring call. 

The common Father, kind to all I 
ThengrantThy servants,Lord! we pray, 
Our daily bread from day to day! 

The fishes m&y for food complain; 
The ravens spread their wings in vairv; 
The roaring lions lack and pine; 

But, God! Thou carest still for thine! 


Thy bounteous hand with food can bless 
The bleak and lonely wilderness; 

And thou hast taught us, Lord 1 to pray 
For daily bread from day to day! 

And oh, when through the wilds we 
roam 

That part us from our heavenly home; 
When, lost in danger, waut, and woe, 
Our faithless tears begin to flow; 

Do Thou Thy gracious comfort give, 
By which alone the soul may live; 
And grant Thy servant8,Loral we pray, 
llie bread of life from day to day 1 

^Pp.55,56. 


In the following there is much of the spirit of Palestine:*’ it would 
seem that he was more at his case in the metre of that celebrated 
poem, than in any other. We give it at length. 


noon FHIDAT. 

Oh more than merciful I whose bounty gave 
Thy guiltless self to glut the greedy gravel 
Whose heart was rent to pay Thy people’s price; 

The great Iligh-priest at once and sacrifice; 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain 1, 

When sin with flowery garland hides her dart. 

When tyrant force would daunt the sinking hearty 
When fleshly lust assails, or worldly care, 

Or the soul flutters in the Fowler’s snare,— 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 

And, cbiefest then, when Nature yields the strife. 

And mortal darkness wraps the gate of life; 

When the poor spirit, from the tomb set free, 

Sinks at Iny feet and lids its hope to Thee,— 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! P. 66. 

That on the Joy in Hea*'en,*'^in page 90, has a great deal of force 

and poetry in it; but^we pass it over, for we must insert the following, 

before a Collection made for die Society for t\\e Propagation of the Gospel: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand. 
Where Afric*s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river,' 
From many a palmy plain, 
Th^ call us to deliver 

Ineir land from error’s chain I 

the spicy breezes 
fl o’er Java s isle. 



every prospect pleases^ 
onlf man is vile: 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The Heathen, in his blindness, 
Bowfi down to wood and stone 1 

<v 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With Wisdom from on high, 
Can We to men benighted 
The lamp d life deny ? 
Salvation I oh, Salvation I 
The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has'team’d Messiah’s namet 
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Waft waft ja wloda his story^ 
And you ye waters roll^ 

Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads ftom pole to pole; 


TiU 0 V our ransom'd NatutsT^ 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign I P.140. 


Though we conceive the metre of the following to be unftivoutable 
to church music, and in other respects perhaps unsuited to the Cbvrch, 
we cannot forbear from quoting it: 


SEVENTH SUNPAT AVTSU TRINXTTa 
When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil; 

When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower's toil; • 

When Winter binds in frosty chain#the fallow and the flood, 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his Maker good! 

The bi^s that wake the morning.^nd those that love the shade: 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the drowsy glade; 

Thfl Sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way,' 

The Moon and Stars, their Master’s name in silent pomp display* 

Shall Man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky. 

Shall Man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny? 

No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 

Tliee, Master, must we always love, and Saviour, honour lliee. 

The flowers of Spring may wither, the hope of Summer fade, 

The Autumn droop in Winter, the birds forsake the shade; 

The winds be lulrd—the Sun and Moon foraet their old decree, 

But we iu Nature's latest hour, O Lord 1 wiu cling to Thee. Pp. 96, 27. 


We had almost forgotten the Hymn for the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity (p.l 11), which must be given to our readers. 


Lo the lilies of the fleld, 

How their leaves instruction yield 1 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven; 
£very bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy: 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow! 

“ Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air t 


Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily* 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 
God provideth for the morrow 1 

** One there lives whose Guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny; 

One there lives who, I^rd of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 

Pass we blithely, then, the lime. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow I’* 

Pp. Ill, 112. 


In these devotional services, as in the Sermons which we have 
noticed in a former number, we plainly see a great mind bending to 
its lighter work,—varying its means of hallowed instruction, that its 
lessons may be followed with better success. He labours to be intel¬ 
ligible.—It seems to have been the business of hia life to concentrate 
his ppwers into this one object, to amend and bring to salvation those 
committed to his trust. In his estimation, talents were valuable only 
as they tended to*promote the good of mankind: and as Religion 
is man’s greatest good, and Christianity the only perfect flb 

were all his energies directed to the establishment of Christiaimy ht A e 
hearts of others* No one knew its value better than Hebei* 
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fruits of his religion were seen in his well-governed temper, in his' 
placid and ever cheerful deportment, in his patience, his perseverance, 
in his boundless benevolence, and in those labours of love wlijch finally 
brought bin) to his grave. So unassuming were this good man's 
virtug;, that it is a question whether we should ever have heard of 
them, had he not been called forth from the shade, to shine and labour 
and perish in the sun. His parish was his earthly treasure—there was 
his heart; and in the discharge of his duties upon earth, it was evident 
he had his eye fixed upon a more enduring treasure in heaven. Yet 
had he all the requisites to adorn a higher station, as the circumstances 
of his afier-life abundantly testify.^ ALis! it seems but yesterday that 
he was in the Theatre at Oxford, reciting the best prize'poem that 
was ever delivered there. The eloquent air breathed, burned ” with 
the name of Heber. We doubt whether any other than a scriptural* 
subject would have so inspired him. Yet from this land of promise, 
this theatre of his early fame, where he had heard thousands as he 
spake, 

Clap the glad hand, and left th' exulting voice, (Palestine) 
did he withdraw to the care of a country village, happier in the affec¬ 
tions of its lowly inhabitants, than in the homage which his superior 
knowledge would have secured him from an admiring world. Beyond 
the care of this parish he had not a wish;^thi8 was the boundary of 
his ambition. Yet he left it, at the imperious call of duty, for other 
and distant climes, where the service of his Divine Master seemed to 
demand his presence,—where he fondly hoped 

The sultry sands would tenfold harvest yield, 

And a new Eden deck, the thorny field. P, 86. 

He was so great a man, that no one could have been found so well 
qualified for the mission: yet was he so good a man, (hat more of 
recollection of his endearing virtues than his mental powers mingles 
with our affliction for his loss. 

It has been said by some, that the proudest day of Haber's dis¬ 
tinguished life was that on vliich'he delivered his memorable reply 
to the Farewell Address at the meeting of the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings, immediately prior to his leaving his native land, never to 
visit it again. It was, indeed, a soul-stirring scene. To stand forth 
on that intaresting occasion,—amid the most renowned of our clergy 
and laity, prelates and statesmen,—men no less distinguished for their 
commanding talents than their many virtues, whose public reputation 
was equalled only by their private worth,—amid that brilliant assem¬ 
blage of the titled and the talented, the great and Axe good who fill the 
“ |)4{^<^aces" of OUT nation,—to stand forth the observed of all 
and command by his eloquence the admiration of such 
In^rar^ wire even to teara the many w^o were met to bid 
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their affectionate farewell, and speed with their wariheat wished th& 
devoted Heber;—to leave behind him the impression, diat even 
Middleton’s loss was not irreparable,—that a new Elisha had caught 
die mantle of Elijah,—that India might yet hope her salvation, and 
England yet glory in the merciful, the saving deed;—this, we caMot 
but admit, was a day to be long and well remembered by the newly- 
appointed Bishop. But to a mind constituted as was that of Heber, 
his greatest day of triumph was not then. The love of fame was not 
his ruling passion; it came uncalled for, if it came at all.’* Hil waa 
not the ambition to chain the listening ear by his eloquence, to court 
the admirayon of the world by ths display of bis superior powers. 
His was the eloquence of the heart; deeply convinced of the serious 
and responsible character of his appointment; bearing in his breast a 
strong and prevailing wish so to acquit himself as to equal the high 
expectations of his patrons, and justify their choice; above all, deter¬ 
mined, at all riskst to ** do the work of God.” \\'ith these convictions 
at his heart, as he felt, he spake. Gifted as he was, and feeling as he 
did, he could not but be eloquent. But the homage of an enlightened 
assembly, gratifying as it evidently was, was not his best ambition. 
We should rather say, that when, in later day,* the first difficulties had 
been overcome—the chief prejudices mastered; when toils unparalleled 
were recompensed by dawning conviction; when Christians multiplied 
in proportion to his Christian efforts; when his astonished hearer 
heard the new religion preached in the very tongue in which he was 
born;” when he could trace the recollection of his far, his beloved 
England, in the growing faith of her distant dependency,—in the 
sudden rising of her temples and schools,—in the assembling of her 
sons for worship, pure and simple as her own,— in the gathering of the 
converted to her eastern font, of the confirmed to her eastern altar; 
when children began to lisp their Redeemer’s praise in “ accents not 
their owm;” then^ wc should say, was this good man’s day of triumph. 
And oh! that such a man, so “ blessed in his deed,” could have been 
longer spared to earth ! But we will forbear all further comment oh 
his brief and beautiful career. Yet do w'e love to haunt the almost 
consecrated ground—the spot where lie sepulchred the remains of 
what we so greatly honoured—and with a lingering look, we reluctantly 
bid the scene farewell. 

Art. Ih—Notes on the Cambridgeshire Churches. Longman and C<K 

London. Stevenson, Cambridge. 1827. 

Thb public are, we understand, indebted to Mr. Boissier^ l?elIow 
Commoner of Magdalene College, Cambridge, for this work { and 
cannot but congratulate the intelligent Author on this honourable peofOv 
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that hifl leisure is usefully employed. To the Notes are prefixed some 
introductory remarks, in which the styles of architecture are defined and 
described by an extract from Mr. Rickman’s admirable Essay upon 
English Architecture." In adopting Mr. Rickman’s terras to distin- 
gutsfr the difierent styles of Church Architecture, chiefly with reference 
to the tracery of windows, the Author declines entering into any argu¬ 
ment on their strict propriety. We cannot however abstain from 
remarking, that in our opinion, no exception could be made to the 
termf Curvilinear and Rectilinear in describing the styles to which 
Mr. R. hast given the appellations of Decorated and Perpendicular; 
and we are inclined to think tliat if these terms had pccurred to 
Mr. R. he would have employed them in his Treatise. We may also 
hint that the patronage which the public have bestowed, and worthily 
bestowed, upon Mr. R.’s work, should induce him to renew his plates 
in the next edition. These definitions are illustrated by well-executed 
engravings of different specimens existing in the town and county of 
Cambridge. Our Author justly notices Ely Cathedral as “ a perfect 
school of Architecture;" he observes, 

The Perpendicular chapels of the Dishops arc elaborate in the extreme. It 
is said that they contain 3t)00 niches, each with its statue, and that no two 
niches are to be found alike; if they were cleared of the whitewash which 
encumbers them and which clogs their exquisitely delicate mouldings, they 
would present a series of perpendicular niches certainly unequalled in England. 
So much has been done to this cathedral of late as to afford a reasonable ground 
of hope, that ere long the beautiful Furbeck shafts wilt be cleared of the yello# 
ochre which coats and defiles them, and that the earth will be cleared away 
from the walls on the north side, where at piesent it is injuring both walls and 
pavement. A deep drain is much wanted round the walls of this cathedral, 
and, as there is a rapid fall to the south, it might be most readily effected. 
Near the cathedral is the beautiful Decorated chapel of Prior Crauden, and 
among the prebendal houses a series of arches with fine Norman mouldings, 
Pp. 4, 5. 

He shews where the best specimens of the difierent styles may be 
found. 

King*8 College Chapel, he observes, as a Perpendicular building, if it 
yields to any in the kingdom, yields 8nly to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
It has one advantage, it remains unaltered and entire, unpatched, uomo- 
deraized, uninjured; the idle story of its roof was never needed to excite 
admiration of its beauty, nor to create astonishment at its boldness; it is 
admirably and scientifically constructed, but there is neither mystery nor such 
very great difficulty about it. That in such a building, such an organ screen, 
such suUs, and such tabernacle work should have been suffered Xq have been 
erected, is a matter of equal astonishment and regret. Pp. 5,6. 

We must extract what is said respecting ** Stoups" and ** Water- 
draina 

But lew of the Stoups are remaining; there is one e&tire in Jesus College 
diapel'; k very curious one in the porch at Ilorseheath; another at Hariton; 
and a very baMsome Perpendicular one in the porch at West Wratting; there 
is one also at each porch at Coton, but these are mere unomamenteo niches 
with bK^n banns; others are noticed in the Description of the Churches. 
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The Water-drains, or Piscinas, are veiy numerous; the best are in Jem 
College chapel, in the chancels of Cherry Hinton, Foulmire, Little Abingdon, 
Burrough Green, and Soham. 

The stoups (or the holy water basins) and the water-drains *are' so frequently 
mistaken for each other, that it may be pardonable to explain that the stoup ik 
invariably found in the porch, or on the right hand, in a niche iramediii^lj 
upon entering into the body of the church. I'he v/atcr-diain, on the contrary, 
is only met with in the chancel near the communion table, or at*the east end of 
the aisles, where an altar was frequently placed in Catholic times. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the uses they were applied to in the Catholic 
Church; they have no regular outlet, but communicate immediately w^h the 
earth beneath the foundation ; the quantity, therefore, poured down them could 
not be great, and the contrivance was evidently adopted to preseive the liquid, 
whatever it ^as, from profanation ; they enost probably received the rinsings of 
the sacramental vessels.—Pp, 6, 7. 

After t/fese remarks, follow some observations on the present state 
of the Churches. If wc liere find somewhat of petulance and angry 
feeling, there is great acuteness and good sense; and much may be 
urged in excuse of one who has inspected our village sanctuaries, and 
witnessed their miserable condition, and too often, their dilapidation 
and decay* The immcillate causes of this are thus pointed out: 

The great cause of evil, which has already ruined some hundreds of churches, 
and which is at this moment undermining thousands, is the bank of earth that is 
raised against the outer walls, in many cases four or live feet above the pave¬ 
ment. Sometimes this is occasioned by a rise in the level of the churchyard, 
bodies having beeminterred faster than bodies can decay ; aud when this is the 
case, for want of room elsewhere, graves are frequently opened close to the 
wails;—but, in general, the sexton is the great purveyor; all the old mats and 
hassocks, the sweepings of the clmrch and chmebyard walks, spare earth from 
the graves, all the rubbish which the plasterers and bricklayers so frequently 
make, are almost invariably thrown against some part of the building; and if a 
drain is made, the earth taken fiom it is generally carefully conveyed there. 
From these united causes, and in the course of ages, the bank is formed; and, 
to render it as destructive as possible, tl>e spouts arc allowed to empty them¬ 
selves upon it. It is unnecessary to observe, that the walls must I)e damp; 
and where they have long continued so, both stones and mortar being equally 
rotten, the foundation decays, and then follows a brief for the building of a new 
church. Tlie dampness without occasions the growth of the moss within the 
building, and the means which the churchwardens have used through a suc¬ 
cession of generations to destroy it shpvr how little some persons can think 
rightly, and how long they can act perversely ;—instead of removing the earth, 
the sole cause of the mischief, they adopted the expedient of smothering the 
moss with whitewash or yellow ochre, which, instead of remedying the evil, 
but added to it; it supplied the very soil which the moss delighted in, and 
consequently, after every successive coat, it flourished the more luxuriantly. 
Some parishes, evidently tired out and weary of the fruitless contest, have 
maliciously determined, if they could not ik-stroy their enemy, at least to 
render him invisible; and this they have in a great measure effecled by lamp 
black. By these successive coats of plaster, which have beeu profusely used 
to all parts of the church, many ornamental parts, much exquisite sculpture, 
much that is curious .md much that is beautiful, are hidden from men's eyes, or 
so obscurely seen as <?nty not to be invisible. The same cause that soaks the 
walls, also rota the pavement. It will be frequently found broken into innu¬ 
merable pieces, with the moss, or it may be a few fungi, growing from the 
chinks and from the sills of the seals. In some cases the water cores ^ freely 
through the lower part of the walls and the pavement, as to require neque^ 
VOt. IX. NO. XI. 4 u 
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mopping; and in one instance in this county, the water is occasionally carried 
out by bowls and pails. If, in addition to these circumstances, we add that 
the earth beneath the pavement is saturated with human bodies, some idea may 
be formed of the-efHuvla and foul and damp air that must be collected from 
Sunday to Sunday, in churches where the doors and windows are seldom 
opened during the week.—F, 8—10. 

The remeflies next follow; and to these we earnestly direct the 
attention of all our readers, for there are few who may not exercise 
some influence, and do something towards a reform. 

What is really necessary to remedy these evils is so simple, and at the same 
time so effii^acious, that it is surprising the means should ever have been 
omitted, and still more so, that at this time they should not be universally 
adopted;—to remove the earth as far as possible from the walls, ^ind a foot or 
more below the top of the foundation ; to run an open and fulling Jprick drain 
round the church, naif a foot lower than the pavement, and an underground 
drain out of the churchyard; to expose the walls as much as possible to the sun 
and air; to fix latticed doors with locks to the porches—and these doors should 
be shaped to the arches, that the old doors might be kept constantly open, 
summer and winter; and to apply ventilating windows to the aisles or cleres¬ 
tory; are very simple measures, very little expensive, and, in fact, all that are 
necessary. Many of the churches were formerly roofed with lead; but lead 
being valuable, and the churchwardens ever anxious to save their money, the 
lead has in some places been stripped off and sold, when the repairs of a nave 
or aisle, perhaps, could no longer be deferred. Lead forms a most excellent 
roof only when it is most closely watched; it is very apt to crack, and has 
hitherto been too much trusted to.—P. 10. 

• 

The venerated authors of the Homilies of our Church thought it 
necessary even in their day to admonish the people,—if they had any 
reverence to the service of God, any common honesty, any consciences 
in keeping of necessary and godly ordinances, to keep their Churches 
in good repair ^—and though the reproving voice be now but seldom 
heard, it is not the less needed. But if it be the duty of the people, of 
every one, to be careful in this matter, it cannot be denied that it is 
peculiarly the office of the Bishop and his Archdeacons to provide 
that this duty be not neglected. The Churchwardens are indeed the 
immediate guardians of the temporalities of their Church, but their 
distinctive character in this rapect^seems to be, the ministerial officers 
of the Ordinary. We have seen something of village churchwardens, 
and we cannot but ascribe^e evil of which we complain, the wretched 
state of our Churches, principally to the fact that too much, nay, almost 
every thing, has been resigned to such very ill-directed control. We 
have seen the worst spirit and the grossest ignorance combined in these 
officers; we have witnessed the triumphant manner in which the most 
reasonable requests of an incumbent have been defeated in a vestry; 
and when the incumbent is non-resident, we knqw that the needful 
petitions of the curate are often disregarded. MK Boissier imagines 
a diocese where the Churches have not been visited by the Bishop or 
Archdeacon within the memory of man, and hints that there have been 
such; but we are compelled to go further and say, there are such. 
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Being thus deserted, the Church is left to the sole care of the church¬ 

wardens, 

hose care has been that they should be as little expensive to the parish 
as possible ; who, when an aisle, or a chancel, or a porcn, have needed repair, 
have demolished it altogether;—and where estates that were bequeathed to the 
churches, to keep them in repair, or to ornament them, have been suffered to 
be held by some person or other for many years together without rent; or to 
be seized upon by some grasping family; or the mnds applied to the relief 
of the poor’s rates, or to pay the clerk’s salary; the church, meanwhile, 
suffering from dilapidation;—and where the instruction of the people has 
been so little regarded, and tlie interests of religion and of the church s^ little 
attended to, that a minister has been suffered, unadmonished anj unrebuked, 
to preside for twenty years together over a large and populous parish, doing the 
duty perhaps^welve times a-year, and witTiout once, during those twenty years, 
adniinisterij^g the sacrament. Now if office and its duties had been syno¬ 
nymous terms, had the churches been visited annually, or even septennially, 
or had the least attention been paid to their interests, such iniquities could not 
have been practised; no such injustice could have been tolerated: but when 
the archdeacons abandoned their duty, and the office of rural dean became 
obsolete, peculation, ruin, and desolation stalked abroad among the churches, 
and corruption and decay withered all around them. The archdeacons of that 
day certainly encouraged ^abuses by their negligence; and from their in¬ 
difference, an important office became a sinecure; from their supineness they 
discouraged the friends of the church, and encouraged its enemies; they injured 
deeply and permanently the establishment which they were pledged to protect; 
they heaped up needless toil, and trouble, and vexation, on their more worthy 
successors; and it is to be hoped that the ignominy so liberally awarded to them, 
will be their sole recompense for their dereliction of duty, and abandonment 
of principle. Forcible is the address of the prophet to such men : And what 
will ye (lo in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come from 
far?*' “To whom will ye flee for help? and where will yt leave your glory?” 
Undoubtedly a better race are rising up, men of principle, of talents and 
energies, who are willing and able tr> serve and to save the churches entrusted 
to their charge; but still it is doubtful if we are yet freed from the presence of 
those who have wrought the churches so much ill; at least their baneful influ¬ 
ence is still felt over the greater pait of the kingdom ; their path has been like 
that of the destroying angel over a guilty land, marked with corruption, and 
ruin, and desolation; it would be a charity to let oblivion pass over their 
memories, but it is scarcely possible; for generations must pass away before 
the evils they have caused can be repaired, and talents and powers of no 
common kind roust be exerted, and labour and toil endured, to stem the 
torrent of devastation which they have Jet loose upon the country. It is prin¬ 
cipally from their neglect that the church is at this moment attacked on all 
sides by such numerous sectaries, many of whom are too powerful to be 
disregarded, and loo well organized to be detpised. Some of these have 
talented leaders, zealous and devoted to the cause of their parly, ever anxious 
to add to its interests ; ever watchful and ever eager to take ndvantage of the 
neglect or indifference of the regular clergy. It is not that errors have been 
discovered in the doctrines of our church, that so many have seceded from our 
communion, and gone over to the adversary; but that from damp and neglect, 
the established places of worship have become unfit and unsafe for Christians 
to meet in ; the churches are cold, comfortless, unhealthy; the haunts of colds, 
catarrhs, and rheumatism ; the receptacle frequently for filth, and the abode of 
toads and reptiles. Congregations are not courted, as of old, to the precincts 
of the church ; they are deterred from entering it by the dread of the fevciu ewd 
consumption that they know lurk within it; they are driven into dissenting 
places of worship by every circumstance short of actual violence; it is a 
mreed, and not a voluntary absence, for numbers return to its walls whenever, 
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by any fortunate circumitance, it is safe to enter them. Still an eril is done, 
that is not easily remedied ; the people may return, but it is frequently with 
aliaken faith, and unsettled principles; and although they may have heard with 
unwilling ears, the ministers of the church defamed, and its doctrines reviled, 
yet It may require many years of laborious exeilion in the minister to re- 
estaWish his influence with his parishioners. 

It has been objected, that it is unfair to attribute to the archdeacons solely 
the desolation* of the churches, when the disgrace and blame ought equally to 
be attached to the whole body of the clergy; and so much is admitted, that the 
clergy, as a body, have been until of late unaccountably ignorant of church 
archiiecture, and have appeared very little to value its importance, and have 
permitted all kinds of absurdities to be erected in their churches, and have, 
apparently, implicitly confided in the village carpenter, and acquiesced in all 
his caprices, and adopted all his pla«s, as if there hud been rio.sucb thing as 
taste, nor any such science as architecture; and have suffered the cmurchwarJens 
and their ignorant tools, almost at their will and pleasure, to xr<itilate, and 
disfigure, and destroy : so, at least, many of the churches testify. But there is, 
and there has been many a clergyman who would have withstood these profa¬ 
nations, had he had a chance of seeing once in his life the archdeacon in his 
Tillage, or could he have hoped that his representations to him would have 
been of any avail. On matters of taste, indeed, it is useless to contest with 
churchwardens, and many clergymen refuse to do so; and would rather that 
any or all the ornamental parts of Mie church shbuld be removed, than the 
peace and quiet of (he parish should be disturbed. It has also been objected, 
that It is unJuHt to allude in the slightest degree to the late or to the present 
archdeacons, because the laws have descended to tliem tattered and torn, or 
have become obsolete from disuse, or cannot be enforced. The Diocese of 
Lincoln is a triumphant argument to such objections: there the warmest friends 
to the established church, and the most ardent admirers of church architecture, 
will be equally gratified and delighted; wherever the Archdeacons of Bedford, 
of Stow, and of Lincoln, bear rule (and perhaps in the other parts of the 
diocese also), there the churches will be found to bo drained, cleaned and 
purified, to have again become places of Christian worship, and to be frequented 
as such. All the reptiles and diseases that had so long harboured in every nook 
have been rooted out, and to all appearance have fled for refuge into some of 
the neighbouring counties. So complete a triumph over prejudice and pre¬ 
scriptive idleness was not however gained without a struggle; but it is gained; 
and while the idle .and the timid stand aghast with astonishment and dismay 
at the courage which attempted reform, and at the principle which prompted it, 
“ the friends of the temporal and eternal interests of their fellow-creatures*^ 
applaud, and mark with admiration and gratitude, the spirited efforts and 
persevering endeavours of those high-gified minds who have laboured so 
successfully in the Church's caua j, P.*12 —1^, 

In addition to the A|rcIidcacons of Bedford, Stow and Lincoln, 
doubtless many might be enumerated who are doing their duty faith¬ 
fully and well; and we will mention the Archdeacon of Buckingham, 
and the Official of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. But it is not 
merely the restoration of the fabric; many are the good effects which 
result from the siiperintendance of our ecclesiastical rulers; or, as 
Mr. B. expresses it, where the duties of high ofRce are known and 

practised, there Religion erects her standard and displays her banner." 
This introduces us to a most interesting subject,—the influence and 
advantages of Episcopacy,-but we must abstain, for it would require 
far more space and time than we can at present oomnumd. 
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We will now give parts of the Notes*' on some of the Churches 
which are stated to want repair; and when these are perused by the 
reader, let him not reflect upon the Archdeacon of the district, but let 
him consider whether there are not Churches in his own neighbourhood 
which might be described in the same terms : if so, let not the hint be 
lost. 

Caxton. — This church appears to have been for a long time sadly 
neglected. The only road to it is up a deep and dirt)' lane; its buttresses are 
in a ruinous condition; and the earth is heaped up against the walls th|ee or 
four feet entirely around it. P. 35. 

Little (vransden.—T his church has an estate at Caxton td keep it in 
repair; it sarjly wants it,—the earth is dieaped up full three feet above the 
pavement, causing damp and cold within; and the roof is in bad condition. 
P. 36. a 

Downham. —The belfry window and some other parts about it are curious ; 
it is fast hastening to decay, from the injudicious and unworkmanlike manner 
in which the beams for the support of the bells are inserted into the walls. 
More towers have been brought to the ground by the ignorance and 
mischievous meddling of the village carpenters, than by all other causes 
combined. P. 65. 

Elme.—T he battlements’and turrets have been very lately added; and with 
an inconsistency not at all singular because not uncommon, while the upper 
part of the tower has been thus carefully repaired, no regard is paid to the 
lower part of the walls, which are gradually rotting under the damp earth that 
is lieuped against them. The bells arc better hung than bells usually are; but 
the timber-work for the very miserable spire has been so unscientifically con¬ 
structed, as materi&lly to injure the upper part of the tower, rendering it 
necess.iry to prop the arches of the belfry windows with beams. P. 67. 

AVe might notice also Foxtok, Doduinotox, and some others, but 
enough, wc trust, has been said to awaken the attention of the public 
to this subject. 

Wc extract the following, because we know that its subject is not 
merely interesting to a few, but that it attracts the attention of many 
who visit the University of Cambridge. 

Jesus College chapel is the chancel of a cross church, of which the nave 
and transepts are Perpendicular, though some Norman arches were retained 
in the north transept. The tower is Early English; the tooth moulding 
running round the four fine lofty towe^ arches; above these arches are some 
very valuable Early English portions, which will probably soon be laid open. 
Iti the nave is an entire stoup in a square head—its roof delicately groined : 
but the great attraction of this chapel is the four Early English windows on the 
north and south sides: their mouldings are rich and deep and beautiful; but 
the full efi'ect is not given to the windows, as the lower part of the shafts has 
been built up, and the proportions of the windows in consequence greatly 
injured. The water-drain, with intersecting arches and the tooth moulding, 
is the finest Early English water-drain in the county. The east window is 
Perpendicular, and has been lately filled vvith painted glass. P. 19. 

This chapel was originally the conventual church of the Nunnery 
of St. Rhadegund, and was built, probably in the reign of Henry II., 
upon land expressly given for the purpose by Malcolm IV. King of 
Scotland. 

The nave, it will be observed on inspection, has been abridged; 
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this was done, we apprehend, above a century ago : the west end was 
added to the Master's lodge, and other parts converted into rooms for 
students. The cast window was perhaps inserted by Alcock, Bishop 
of Kly, at whose expense, under the sanction of his Sovereign 
Henvy VIL, the Nunnery was converted into a College. It is only 
right to state, (and rve perforin this duty with peculiar pleasure,) that 
tlie College is solely indebted to the taste and liberality of its late 
most efficient tutor, William Hustler Esq. Registrar of the University, 
for the painted glass with which the east window has been lately 
embellished. 

To conclude.—Though Mr. Duissier has examined the/Churches in 
but a small district, his general observations are so able, t^iat wc are 
convinced his little work will not only be extremely popular, but useful. 
Heartily, indeed, do we wish that a person equally competent and 
industrious could be found in every county to detail the state of the 
Churches; by such a speculum the labours of the intelligent and active 
superior would be manifested, and tlie neglect^of the unfaithful steward 
condemned. It would, too, be a telescope by which the eyk of Epis¬ 
copacy, instead of looking on with a languid and vacant gaze, might 
pry into every corner of the land. 


Art. TIL—^ Sermon preached m the Chapel of the Honourable the 

East India Company's College^ Haileybury^ at the close of Term. 

By the Rev. Professor Walter. Rivingtons, pp. 23. 

The policy of England in regard to her colonies has undergone a 
happy change. A century ago, and our fathers belield the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel labouring, alone and amidst discourage¬ 
ments, to keep alive the flame of religion in the hearts of thousands, 
who had left their native shores to return to them no more. It is our 
privilege to behold a Clergy (not so numerous as is required), but still 
a regular Clergy, established ii our colonies,— to bear a demand from 
the wisest and the best men for additional labourers to be sent into 
the distant vineyard,—to find the urgency of the case acknowledged by 
the powers that he, and to behold in either hemisphere episcopacy 
raise her mitred head.’* It has been our lot to know that the latter 
days of Heber were cheered by the thoughts of theso things, though 
still he lamented our inadequate provision to accomplish the work of 
the Lord. 

The contrast of what we are and what we wci}?, in these respects, 
demands unfeigned thankfulness. And no less grateful is the t.i8k of 
acknowledging the wisdom of other counsels which cannot fail to co¬ 
operate with the more direct means employed for diflusing the light of 
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Christianity throughout the East. We allude to the regular course of 
education to which the candidates for eastern honours have for many 
years been subjected^ the effect of which we conceive to be very mani¬ 
fest in the present day. It was the lament of Swartz, and of every 
zealous missionary of his day, that the chief obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospel was found in the lives of Cliristians. There is reason 
to hope that this impediment to the propagation of the Gospel is in 
a great measure removed. The character of British India is changed: 
and if individual instances of the faith held in unrighteousness exist 
there, in a larger proportion than they do in this country, yet they are 
reprobated; Religion is respected and upheld; the spiritual aspect of 
things is improved, and, we trust, is still further improving. 

To impute all this to any one cause would surely betray ignorance 
of human nature; but to withhold all praise from those who have been 
labouring to send forth into every department of the Indian civil 
service, men who by their livcs^ at least, should do the work of 
evangelists,*' would be impardonable injustice. We have in former 
pages noticed the excellent proofs of talent and piety given by* one of 
these labourers; and we now rejoice in an occasion of bringing another 
of them before the public, though it be only to notice a single sermon. 
It is obvious that early separation from friends, the first opening of the 
responsibilities of life, and the time which a voyage to India affords 
for meditation, are opportunities for improvement of no ordinary kind. 
Professor Walter has endeavoured to avail himself of this “ convenient 
season,” and to place a few words of exhortation in the hands of his 
young friends which might be profitable to them in the most moment¬ 
ous period of life. He has executed his task in a manner than which 
we know nothing more happy, more ingenious, or more worthy a 
Christian and a minister of Christ. He has brought the history of 
Joseph to bear with much truth and earnestness of application upon 
the circumstances of those for whom he felt responsibility, and has 
introduced a most comprehensive aud interesting view of their duties 
as men and Christians. We fear that our extracts will not convey any 
just ideas of the talent and vigour which pervade the whole discourse. 
It will amply repay any one the trouble of a perusal. The preacher 
commences with an account of Joseph's sagacious measures to ascer¬ 
tain the temper of his brethren. His anxiety on the subject of his 
father, his skill in dealing with his brethren, and his determination in 
respect to Benjamin, afford occasion for much happy application. The 
following may be tak^n as instances : 

Without passing through his previous sorrows, you may hope for a career 
resembling his in its happiest features. You are summoned to be the inslru- 
menu of a government, which must seek for strength by deserving llie appro- 


• Review of Lc Bas* Sermons.—-See Christian Remembrancer, Vul. VlII. pp.656,713. 
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bation of its subjects; and whichi tlicrcforc, expects its officers to save the 
weak from oppression, and like Joseph, to protect, by politic arrangements, an 

improvident population from famine. And if, in that distant land, 

some one in your presence, a stranger to your deep interest in the name he 
utters, should speak of your father, from some recent knowledge of him; and 
of h^ having been, like Joseph’s, exposed to trials endangering the exhaus¬ 
tion of his failing strength, with what swellings of heart will you also ask, h 
father well? The old man of whom you spake. Is he yet alive? 

Do these thoughts occasion a painful anxiety ? Learn from this story how to 
make an absent father happy. Pp. 9,10. 

And after some illustration : 

Do these things; and I know not who shall forbid your gratifying a father’s 
heart, by saying, in .loseph's words,*2o some friend returning horgo, Ye shall tell 
my father of all my f^lory Acre, and of all that ye have seen, P.12. 

We know not that it would be easy to enforce patriotism in a more 
impressive style, or to introduce the excellent summary of Christianity, 
which closes the discourse, with greater skill than in the following 
passage: 

You must remember, that you are the sons of Britain. And that peculiarly 
forcible expression, our mother country, binds up wiihin it every ardent, every 
kindly affection. 

And this feeling should make you consider in every part of your conduct, 
how it will affect the character of your country? Its heart-stirring influence 
should make all, and every one, ready to snciifice the most valued private 
objects, to earn for our nation this glorious homage ; that when the ear of (he 
Indian hears a Briton, it shall bless him ; ami when the eye sees Ai/n, it shall give 
witness to him; as the delivenr of the poor that crieth —whilst he breaks the jaws 
of wickedness^ and pluckelh the spoil oat of her teeth. 

But as the domestic affections may lead to injustice, the love of our country 
it still more likely to hide, from the patriots sell', the guilt of ambition; unless 
this feeling also be chastened by the constant remembrance that there is another 
still, and a weightier claim for filial obedience and love—a claim which, if it 
was really felt, as well as confessed, would correct and sanctify every motive 
of action—that there is an Almighty and All-righteous Being who deigns to 
name Himself our Father. 

They in whom pride is strong, and affection weak, are apt to look forward to 
their independence of an earthly parent’s bounty, as removing his claim to 
influence their conduct. But there is no escape, for those who could wish it, 
from dependence on our heavenly Father's bounty. Pp. 15, IG. 

Mr. Walter has made acknowledgments to Mr. Benson’s Hulscan 
Lectures. The use to which he has himself put the history of Joseph, 
is in some respects a partial one, and he has referred them to that 
writer for a comprehensive view of the whole. We can assure his young 
friends that they will never regret availing themselves of this intro¬ 
duction to 80 luminous and judicious an author. They would find 
him a most valuable companion on their voyage. 
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DR. BRETSCHN EIDER AND MR. ROSE. . 

{Concluded from p, 644.) ^ 

Hating dispatched the charge of partiality^ Dr. Bretschneider next 
comes (pp. 13,) to the head of ignorance and confined views f and two 
pages and a half are devoted to accusing me of believing that nothing 
is right except the thirty-nine articles, and of never having subjected my 
belief to any examination, nay, of thinking that religious belief o&ght 
not to be subjected to any. This latter charge rests on«my having 
said that a minister of the Church * nanst not think his own thoughts, 
but teach vi^at the Church teaches.’ The change is rung on^ these 
words till Ane is quite weary. Whether Dr. B. misunderstands them 
wilfully or not, I know not; although their meaning is* so plain, from the 
context, that I can hardly acquit him of wilful perversion. The case 
in a few words is this. The Rationalists do not think it dishonest to 
become ministers of a Church holding definite opinions, and to dis¬ 
believe and deny all its doctrines. I do. While I am a Minister of a 
given Church, holding giVen doctrines, I cannot in common honesty 
consider myself at liberty to teach any others. If I do, I violate my 
trust. But, say they, what will you do, if you come to disbelieve those 
doctrines ? Surely there can be little difficulty in finding an answer to 
that question. I must either renounce the situation I hold, as I cannot 
discharge the conditions on which it was given to me, or I must renounce 
all pretensions to the character of an honest man. It is a most false and 
unjust charge to say that I wish to suppress inquiry into the evi¬ 
dences or the doctrines of Christianity. I have too deep a conviction 
of the truth of what the Church teaches, not to desire that full activity 
should prevail in every department of theological research. I do not 
indeed desire that men should begin with assuming the falsehood of 
much which is taught in the Church, and then exert all their ingenuity 
in getting rid of it. Let their inquiries be candid, and then let them be 
as wide as possible. If any one is led by those researches to disbelieve 
the doctrines of the Church, let him leave it, and not go on, like the 
Rationalists, to live under its shelter and deride its doctrines. If he 
will not voluntarily act like an hone|t man, let him be compelled to 
do so. 

But, says Dr. B. (p. 15), **Mr. Rose confesses the great preeminence 
of the Germans in other branches of study, and yet he is foolish enough 
to expect that in theology they should stand still. Nay, he ^ascribes 
all their errors to their carrying their inquiries too/ar, as if any re¬ 
search could be too deep, &c. &c.” The passage on which Dr. B. 
founds his last assertion is as follows in the original. The errors of 
most of the Germans are owing to die perplexity arising from too 
deep consideration, from an unwillingness to rest on obvious causes, &c." 
The Translator of m| Sermons has most dishonestly rendered the word 
obvious by obexfidchlichent which signifies superficial; and has thus made 
me say that the Germans are unwilling ' to rest on superficial causes.* 
I say dishonesdy, because the word superficial ^occurs only four lines 
lower, and is rendered also by oherjtaemchen; and I say dishonestly^ 
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because I hare already^ in your journal (for Nov. 1826,) convicted tlifo 
Translator of shameless dishonesty. Whether Dr. B. reads English or 
not, I cannot decide. He does not always quote the exact words of 
the translation; but still I am unwilling to consider him in the same 
lightffts my dishonest Translator. Yet be too, who has of course taken 
advantage, p^'after page, of my (apparently) saying that the Germans 
are unwilling to rest in superficial causes, has in those pages also taken 
unfair advantage of another expressicm in the same passage. I may 
perhaps allow that the phrase too deep coneideraiion might be altered^ 
so as to express my obvious meaning better; but Dr.B. could not fail 
to see whyf\% was used. A Quarterly Reviewer bad remarked, that 
Niebuhr bad not considered certain points; and in reply tf his remark 
I said, ** German errors do not arise in general from want of considera* 
tio% but from too deep con^deration^ and from not restin^on ohvious 
causes." Whether that account of the Germans is true, I leave to 
others to judge; but it is at least intelligihle^ and it describes a state of 
mind not only intelligible, but constantly found in individuals. Enough 
however of this. Let Dr. B. enjoy all the advantage he can from 
mistranslation of my words and perversion of my meaning: this will 
not alter the case, nor does it serve as a defence of his opinions.*—I go 
on to observe that his statement, as to the necessary influence of 
progress in other sciences on the state of theology, involves the whole 
matter in dispute. No one can doubt that progress in learning and 
real knowledge will throw much light on many dark places in theo¬ 
logical study; but the question is stiU as it was, Does Christianity come 
directly from God; and if it does, are we to expect progress in that as 
in other things 7 Has God taught us what we are to believe, or are 
we to go on finding this out ourselves 7 If we kre, Christianity is of 
course not a revelation. Now this is the view of the Rationalists, who 
will not allow the existence of a revelation, and so treat Christianity 
like a human science. When they have proved that this view is 
just, no objection can be offered to their proceedings,—but let them do 
that first. But, says my antagonist, (p. 16), ** Mr. Rose really wishes to 

} mt a forcible stop to this progress of theology, and speaks of the abso- 
ute necessity of some check and restraint over the human mind in 
every religious society, and especidlyover its ministers.” Then follow 
three pages of the inquisitior^ and, Galileo^, and civil punishments, and 
the certainty that neither the Reformation nor Christianity itself could 
ever have existed if my principles had been acted on. Let me console 
Dr. B. by assuring him, that by check and. restraint I mean neither 
whips, nor racks, tbe fire, the sword, nor the dungeon; but simply, 
as I have stated elsewhere in the Sermons, and as he knows I have 
stated, tins one cheeky that the Church should be able to say to those 
who disbelieve her doctrines, what they ought to say to themselves, 

e It it curioiit that one of tbe organs of Liberalism in this country (the London 
Hsgasinc) has proved very clearly this year, what roost Arsons knew before, that 
Oalfleo was not persecuted at alL ^ But could induce a Liberal Journal to take the 
dde of such odious animals as Priests, even if tboy happen to be in the right? The 
wonder may perhi^Ni be diminished, when we remember that the persons defended are 
not Protestant, but Popish Priests, who at present are in an unnatural coalition with the 
Uberalf. 
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*Quit the ministry of a Church, the doctrines of which you hold«to be 
false be honest to the Church, to the people, and to yourself.' Such 
restraint, I take it, would not have operated unfavourably towards the 
Reformation, nor to any other honest cause. 

Dr. B. then (p. %0) triumphs over me in three pages moxfi for 
what he considers as a most extraordinary contradiction m two of my 
statements^ In one place 1 have said that perhaps I should hardly 
have deemed it wise to bring forward such a mass of mischievous and 
evil opinions, had not a great part of them already been spread id>road 
in this countiy by Rosenmuller and Kiibnol. Just below 1 have* said 
that I have not felt it necessary to oflfer anything in reJukUion o^the 
Rationalist 9 pinions, for that in nine instances out of ten their opinions 
have been expressed a thousand times in Deistical writers, and as 
often refuted. 

Supposing this to be a contradiction, let me ask once more. What 
good does Dr. B. get to his cause by proving it so? There are distinct 
charges made against his friends for their opinions, and the very pages 
of the work which contain those opinions are given. He should either 
prove that the citations ^re wrong, or that the opinions are right. To 
proVe that I have written carelessly can do him and them no possible 
good. But in good truth, is there either carelessness or contradiction 
in what I have said? In the very next sentence to that which he has 
quoted, the solution of this mighty enigma is given, as it has been 
half a dozen times before in the work. ** The novelty of the Rational- 
ista’ opinions is the fact of their being now expressed by persons 
calling themselves believers, and holding high situations in a Christian 
Church." This is what I meant—simply, that is to say, I might 
perhaps have hardly deemed it wise to bring forward as the opinions 
of men, in profession pious Christians^ and holding high stations as 
Christian Teachers in Universities and Churches, positions fit only for 
infidels, but well adapted for the spirit of a low and liberal age. This 
is in ihet so obvious, that nothing but prejudice could have per- 
yerted it. 

Dr. B. in this part of his argument, (p. 2S,) asks, though rather out 
of place, what possible good the restraint over opinion in our Church, 
of which I boast, has done ? Is it not the fact, says he, that the Church 
of England is diminishing constv^tly, while Unitarian, Methodist, 
Quaker, and Independent communities daily increase ? I might answer, 
that it is not the fact that the Church is now losing its nunuMrs;—but 
supposing it were, I should still have an answer to Dr. B/s question. 
Doubtless it is true that separation from the Church has taken place. 
Now such separation certainly could.not happen in Germany: bow 
should it ? From what is a man to separate there ? He may hear in 
the German Protestant Churches, even according to Dr. Breta^neider’s 
own confessions, pure Naturalism, a sort of belief in Christianity, 
Socinianism, here and there orthodox doctrines, and even Mysticism. 

/ teach Rationalist doctrines; my next neighbour preaches Supra- 
naturalist opinions. He who does not like one, may easily go to the 
other, without quitting the Church. Indeed in qmtting the Church what 
would he quit! Could he say, or could any one tell him f Why should a 
nt&n give up, as not suiting him, what has been and may be put in any 
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shape he pleases ? With us, on the contrary, the Church teaches definite 
opinions, be they right or wrong. Dr. Wegscheider could not in the 
English Church laugh at revelation; nor could Dr. Bretschneider ask in 
an English pulpit, who ckn find the words Trinity or Atonement in the 
Ncwil'estament 7 This then is the effect of the control over opinions 
in the Church of England. Countless thousands of Christians, who 
believe (right or wrong is not the question) certain doctrines, and con« 
aider them as pure and genuine Christianity, know that in the Church 
they shall hear those doctrines, and not be subject, as they would be 
in Germany, either to hear a variety of Christian, semi-Christian 
an^ demi-semi-Christian doctrines, or to hear no Christian doctrine 
at all; to hear practical theology reduced to mere expediency, on 
which certainly no difference of opinion can take place, and so to 
lose every thing which consoles and cheers the mortal, th*h frail and 
the penitent. This, I say, is the good which the control in the Church 
of England has done. 

But next, (p. 22) Dr. B. decides that I am incapable of writing on 
the subject I have undertaken, because it is clear I do not know the 
difference between religion and theology^ a^ I have spoken of the 
* Protestant Religion in Germany,’ when I should have said ‘ Pro¬ 
testant Theology.’ I am not, I fear, as nice as I ought to be in the 
choice of words; but with due deference to Dr. B. I shall still beg to 
use such words as express my meaning, even though he should not 
understand them. 1 did not mean the Theology when I said the 
Religion, I meant to give an account of the state'of Protestantism 
altogether, of the Church, the Theology, &o. &c. of the Protestants. 

^ And whether the word Religion is the best which could be chosen, I 
know not; but it is commonly used in the sense I have assigned to 
it. The next attack (p. 22) is on my ignorance of the relation of 
Reason and Revelation, and on my complaints that nothing is recog¬ 
nized which the Rationalists do not consider as agreeable with reason. 
Mr. Rose, says Dr. B., must allow that a man must examine to know 
whether Christianity is true, as he cannot know previous to examine*; 
tion which of the positive religbns in the world he ought to respect. 
This is assuredly true, and I have said so; but Dr. B.’s complaint is, 
that I wish the examination to apply to the external and not the internal 
nature of the religion. This trw; only in part, ** Must I not,'* says 
Dr. B. " if any thing is offered to me as coming from God, inquire if 
it is worthy of him 7 Would Mr. Rose receive the doctrine that God 
does not govern the world, even if supported by any number of 
miracles 7”—What is to be said of such a reasoner,—what answer 
to be given him 7 Could a falsehood be supported by a miracle 7 
Dr. B. must have strange ideas of miracles, and of the omnipotence 
of God, if he thinks so. I presume that there is nothing very strange 
in my opinion that miracles arc proofs, if they exist, of the truth of 
Christianity, and that therefore it is first of all advisable to ascertain 
whether there arc any miraculous manifestations Saf divine power in 
favour of Christianity. The Rationalists reason differently. They 
desire us first to examine the doctrines of Christianity, and see 
whether they are such as recommend themselves to reason: if not, 
to reject them at once, or keep only such as do so: and as to tlie 
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miracle, as they would be of no use at all events, the moderate 
Rationalists take little or no account of them; the others e^ert all 
their learning and talents to explain them away. Dr. Bretschneider 
^.24) says indeed, in the regular phrase of the Socinian, that the 
Rationalists reject nothing but what is contrary to reason, not^what 
is beyond it, and asserts that that principle is recognized by many 
writers among them. Words are easily used, but I ap^al to their 
practice, and am quite contented to take the decision of any one at all 
acquainted with their works. 

But Dr. B. thinks (p. 25) that I confound reason with self-will, 
(the mistake, let him be assured, is not on my side,) and compleina 
bitterly of my saying that the Gcfman Churches ** boast of it as 
their very nighest privilege, and the very essence of a Protestant 
Church, tflat its opinions should constantly changeand of my 
citing, in proof of this position, the words of Schrockh, who says 
that **our divines recognize the necessity of inquiring, correcting, 
and ameliorating their belief as often as any new views require 
it.” Now this, says Dr. B., is a great perversion of Schrockh's 
meaning; for he is not speaking of Religion or Christianity itself^ 
or the divine contents of the Bible, but of the theological system 
of the Church. And Church doctrines, he says, are in ^1 Churches 
only a public exposition on the part of a certain number of Chris¬ 
tians, how they understand the biblical doctrines, and what they hold 
to be such. This, I confess, is beyond me, if intended as a proof 
that 1 have quoted unfairly, or misunderstood Schrockh. I certainly 
understood that by the word beliefs he meant the view of the biblic^ 
doctrines entertained and professed by the divines of whom he spoke, 
and I have quoted his words under that impression; but if Dr. B. 
prefers his own exposition, let us take it by all means. “ The German 
divines then,” according to that exposition, “ recognize the necessity of 
inquiring, correcting, and ameliorating their view ^ biblical doctrines as 
often as any new notions require it.” This is exactly what I accused 
them of doing. To-day they may believe in the Trinity, to-morrow 
they may be Arians, the third day Socgiians, in each case professing to 
rely on the Bible. Is this desirable or not? Can this be right or not? 
But fardier, says Dr. B., this is no new matter, for the Reformers 
claimed the same right, and expressly said, that they looked on symbolical 
writings only as historical testimonies how the teachers of the Church 
at particular times understood and explained Scripture. And to prove 
this he gives (p. 28) a very long quotation from the Formula Con¬ 
cordias, saying,—what does the reader think ?—* that Creeds, &o. have 
not the auctoritcu judicis which is due to Scripture alone, but only giw 
a testimony for our religion, and explain it, and show how at each period 
the Scripture, in controverted points, was understood and explained by 
the then Doctors of the Church ’!! In good truth, Dr. Bretschneider 
is a marvellous logician I This, he maintains, is a claim on the part of 
the Reformers to eifactly the same right as Schrockh claims for modem 
divines, viz. that of inquiring into the theological system of the Church. 
The Reformers say, for example, ‘The Nicene Creed recognizes the 
Divinity of our Lord. We do not believe this point of faith on the 
authority of the Nicene Creed, but on that of Scripture; but we appeal 
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to the Nicene Creed to show that its authors understood Scri|Mure as 
we do.’ And this, it seems, means that it is very ri^ht and reasonable 
to adopt Luther’s Catechism to-day, and the RacOvian to-morrow I I 
confess I am unable to comprehend' this ratiocination : and what follows 
doea«ao great credit to my Critic’s understanding. Mr. Rose,” says 
he,(p. 29) ‘*(;onfounds Church systems of doctrine and Biblical doctrines, 
which are very diflferent things. Let Mr. Rose shew us a single place 
in the Old or New Testament where the words Trinity,* persons in the 
Godhead, Atonement, Predestination, Original Sin, &c., or a single 
place where it is said, The Son is the second person in the Trinity, the 
Spirit the third, the Father the first, &c., or, The Son has atoned for 
sins, or, Man has through. Adamb fall lost the use of hi%,reason and 
free-will. AH these things are only the Church system on particular 
expressions of Scripture, and explanations how the Chureft expounds 
the Bible, and what consequences it draws from certain expressions.” 
Be it so. And what does Dr. B.’s logic prove? Simply that certain 
technical expressions, used for convenience sake, are not found in the 
Bible, and that doctrinA, some of which are to be found in every page 
of the New Testament, are not put there in a qertain form, approved by 
Dr. Bretschneider! His confusion indeed on the matter of belief in 
points of faith is beyond description. He thinks that if a technical word 
is used to describe certain assertions supposed to be in Scripture, and 
he can show that the technical word is not used in Scripture, the doctrine 
which it represents cannot be there; and that if I sum up the scattered 
statements of Scripture in two or three clear but fofmal propositions, 
these propositions are mere Church doctrines. Of course 1 may or 
may not be right in my view of the doctrine of Scripture; but to prove 
me wrong it is not sufficient to show that my technical word or my 
proposition is not in Scripture, but that they are erroneous substitutes 
for what is. 

However, Dr. B. (p. 31) soon leaves this part of the subject, to 
show that I do not understand the origin of the English Church, be¬ 
cause I say that our Reformers did not pretend to discover new views, 
but to return to the old ones held by the Apostles and early Fathers of 
the Church. I have forgotten, he says, that the English Church was 
reformed because Henry VIII. wished to get rid of his wife! Poor 
Dr. Bretschneider! and. Ralionatists!—But the appeal to the 

Fathers is a mortal sin in his eyes; and he accuses (p. 82) tact me only, 
but the whole Church of England in early times, of considering the 
Fathers of the first century as a sort of second Bible; and he is ouite 
sure that I have neither read the Fathers, nor can I know anything 
about them, when 1 thus appeal to them; for—mark, reader, this 
fresh specimen of Dr. Bretschneider's logic, and his delicate compli¬ 
ment to me,—they are full of absurd opinions and errors I And he 
very wisely devotes four or five pages to show that Barnabas says 
that Christ chose the worst men for his disciples;—that Hermas 

■ ■ - - - - - ■ ■ -■ .1 ■ ■ . , ■ . y . . . 

* If the Genasa RationalUts supply the Englteh Sodntane with a Utile learning, the 
Uni^ans, it ieems, repay them with a bw arguments in defence of their cotninon views. 
This argument b a fevourite pfece of feUy on die part of the Unftsurians. 1 rettember a 
cobbler of that peisoaston at Brighton stieking up a placard in hii window, oAring a 
reward to any one who would find the word Trbity in the Bible. 
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promise revelations to those that fast;—that the Fathers of the three 
first centuries adopted the allegorical style of interpretation^ and other 
absurdities, &c*-^and then triumphantly asks, Does Mr. Rose agree 
with the Fathers in all these follies 7 His'ingenious argument amounts 
to this:—You recommend our referring to the Fathers as witnesses to 
matters of fact. The Fathers talk a great deal of nonsense. If you 
had read them and known this, you would not have so referred to 
them. Therefore you have never read them I What is one to say, I 
must again ask, to such a reasoner 7 Simply, I think, to beg that he 
will try at least to understand ^he passage which he has quoted ^om 
the Formula Concordise, and in which the German Reformers state 
in what lig^t they use early cree^ and writings—namely, bb fvtf- 
nesses. If l were to dispute with Dr. Bretschneider, for eumple, 
on the D/irinity of our Lord, and he denied my interpretation of 
Scripture, is it not competent to me to say, * the early Christian 
writers understood Scripture as I do,* without becoming responsible 
for their blunders 7* Are these Dr. Bretschneider's notions of the 
study of history 7—He concludes his sectioqgpn the Fathers with a 
gross misconception of my meaning. Having recommended an appeal 
to the writings of the eafly Fathers as mtnesseSf I say. 

This then is the state of things on the Iwpothesis of a Divine Revelation; 
truth was as clearly revealed at the outset of Christianity, as it ever was intended 
to be known; its record is in Scripture; and if doubt as to the meaning of 
Scripture with respect to doctrine occurs, we can appeal to witnesses compe¬ 
tent from the time when they lived, and the knowledge they must have enjoyed 
to remove those doubts entirely. Where then is earthly philosophy? It is 
excluded. There is no scope under such a system for its discoveries, &c. 

This, Dr. Bretschneider (nof the Translator), makes (p. 89) into a 
statement, that “in the first Church there was no room for philosophy;*' 
and then goes on to shew that all the early Fathers attempted to apply 
the philosophy of the day to Christianity ! He ought at least to be 
contented with my Translator's dishonesty, and not to add perversiona 
of his own. 

In the course of my work, I have stated that Semler and many of 
the Rationalists expunge large portions of Scripture from the canon, to 
which Dr. B. answers, (p. 40) that the same was done in the early 
centuries. J never complained of Semler for ejecting any portion of 
Scripture ftbm the canon, hut for doing so on bad grounds. Unless he 
thought a writing useful^ he said it could not be divine, and then he 
wished it ejected. NVhat answer to this is it to say, in the be* 
ginning of the fifth century, certain of the Epistles and the Revelation 
were reckoned of dubious authe nticity 7 _ 

* It will hardly be believed that Dr. BreUchneider, who dos$ profess to have read (he 
Fathers, gives the result of his study as follows" The Fathers of the three 8rst 
centuries knew nothing of the doctrine of the Trinity, of original dn, of men’s inability 
to do what is right, of the satisfitetion of Christ I They had no dseeloped idea of the 
reconciling efficacy of the death of Christ, and conddered baptism at the sacrament in 
which only preokus dne were forgiven, while man Umtie\f uhu to atstu fir subuquent 
ones, held various opiniAu as to the origin of evil, and had an infinity of supentidons as 
to demons, angels, the millenmum, &c. Such fire the witnesses to whom Mr. Rose 
appeals at the best Interpreters of a Divine Revelation, and Of die meaning of the Bible.*** 
Such are the views oi a person defending a party wl^ professes to retd without pre* 
judice, and to judge wltik impartiahty. 
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Next, (p. 41,) because I do not think the Rationalists’ idea of 
correcting and perfecting Christianity a very wise one, I am told that 
there was something very similar in the three first centuries when a 
great difference was made between She faith of the intellectual and 
that of the vulgar I When I complain that the Rationalists reject 
miradites, I am told (p, 42) that Luther talked of them as only fit for 
the ignorant and vulgar, as apples and pears are for children; and that 
Quenstedt, Calov, and others,* whom I praise, said that miracles re¬ 
quire only Jides Humana, while the true miracles, the inward workings 
of Christianity on the heart, require a Jides divina/ When I complain 
^ the indifference to religion in Germany, (which Dr. B. does not deny,—* 
indeed he could not, as he wrote a book on the subject himself,—but 
which he says is dying away,) f am told that Ongen cbmplains of 
the same thing in his own times; whence, by some singulai^process of 
reasoning, Dr. B. concludes that the present indifference in Germany 
does not proceed from the Rationalist doctrines, and that I am there¬ 
fore very much in the wrong, and the Rationalists very much in the 
right! After settling ^is much to his own satisfaction, (I may add 
with great truth, and to mine also,) he proceeds to prove (p. 45 and fol¬ 
lowing), that not only am I foolish and igncA'ant in the general, but 
especially ignorant of German theology. To speak seriously, I 
had hoped from a person like Dr. B. some corrections, in this part 
of his work, of such errors as very probably might have found their 
way into a work like mine. I should readily have received, nay, I 
should have been thankful for such corrections. I,,was aware that I 
had taken all the means in my power to gain information, and all 
possible diligence to represent every thing fairly, but still, as I 
have said before, a foreigner is always liable to fall into errors in 
going into so- extensive a subject. Let us see then what Dr. B. 
charges as the extent of mine. First, he says, that I have thrown all 
the opinions differing from the orthodox ones together, when in fact 
there are four distinct sets of such opinions. Now the fact is, tliat 
I carefully and distinctly state (p. 70), that I do not seek to do more 
than indicate the general tendency of the sentiments of the Rationalists, 
and that the full Extent of the opinions I complain of is not held by all 
the divines of whom I speak! By what right then does Dr. B. bring 
this unjust accusation against me ? I might ask, with ^qual truth, 
whether there is any real feindatton for his formal classification,— 
whether almost all the Rationalists (I except perhaps one or two 
fanatics) did not set out from the Bume principles, and travel along the 
same road, the only difference between them being tliat some went a 
little farther and some stopt short. 


* Dr. B. obviously does gross ii^iistice to these persons, when he says, from these 
dedaratioDS, that they thought the miracles only intended for the oontemponuies of Christ. 
They neither said nor thought so. Their distinction as to the two kinds of faith is per¬ 
fectly intelligible. No one ever thought the miracles more tbaa external proofs of the 
truth. They are not the practical amenden of the heart, nor asliuch Intended to be the 
highest otjects of ftitfa. With respect to Luther, every allowance is to be xnade for 
carelsM expressions In his works. A warm temper, haste, persecuUon, and slander, wlU 
excuse many improprieties of phiiee. I have not Luther's works at band, sa as to 
know whether he It iUrty represented In tide quotation. 
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Wegsctielder, in speaking of Rationalism ‘and RationalistSt $ 9,10| 
11 , 13, makes no formal division, but, like myself, treats the Rational¬ 
ists as guided by one principle, but “ vario modo recedentea” from 
Supernaturalism. And in a MS. account of the Neologist school, 
lately put into my hands, drawn up by a Socinian of considfiTable 
abilities and learning, (resident for some time at Gottingen) the fol¬ 
lowing observation occurs“ All did not go equally far; there was a 
distinction made of Rationalists, and Naturalists, which appear however 
to me degrees only of the same thing.” However, I am quite willing 
to give my readers the benefit of Dr. B.’s classification, begging tliei^ 
to observe that he omiti all notice of the most prominent writers 
in his classe^ and begging them also to observe the statements made as 
to the condition of German theology since 17*50, by one of the Ration¬ 
alising divides. 

The jfrxt class (p. 48), says Dr. B. considered Revelation as a supersti¬ 
tion, and Jesus either as an enthusiast or a deceiver. To this class belong 
Wiinsch and Paalzow, but no dimne. I have myself said (p. 80), that 
few writers attacked our Saviour’s character; Wtit, be it remembered, 
that I have cited books^^here he was treated at all events as an 
enthusiast, and that Bahrdt himself, originally a divine, goes farther 
still, 

I'he second class does not allow that there was any dimne operation 
as to Christianity in any way, and refers the origin of Christianity to 
mere natural causes. Tl>ey make the life of Christ a romance, and 
him a member of Secret associations, and consider the Scriptures as’ 
only human writings, in which the word of God is not to be found. To 
this class belong Bahrdt, Reimarus, and Venturini, (the two last not 
divines) and perhaps Brcnnecke. 

The third class comprises the persons usually called Rationalists. 
They acknowledge, in Christianity, an institution divine, beneficent, 
and for the good of the \VorId, and Jesus as a messenger of God, and 
they think that in Scripture is found a true and eternal word of God,— 
only they deny any i>upernatural and miraculons working of God, 
and make the object of Christianity to be the introduction of religion 
into the world, its preservation and extension, and they distinguish 
between what is essential and non-essential in Christianity, between 
what is local and temporal, and wbat is universal. That is to say, 
they allow that there is good in Christianity—that all that is go(^ 
comes from God—and therefore that Christianity comes from'God; 
but miracles, inspiration, every thing immediately coming from God, 
they wholly disbelieve. Among this class, Mr. B. reckons Kant, 
Steinbart, Krug, as philosophers; and as divines, W.A. Teller, Ldffler, 
Thicss, Henke, J.E.C. Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, Wegseheider, and 
Rohr. 

Last of all comes the fourth class, which goes a little higher, and 
(as Dr. B. says) considers the Bible and Christianity as a divine reve¬ 
lation in a higher seifee than the Rationalists; assumes a revealing ope* 
ration of God distinguishable from his common Providence, carefully 
distinguishes the periods of this divine direction, founds the Divinity 
of Christianity more on its internal evidence than on miraclesi but espe^ 
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cially separates Church-belief* from the doctrines of Scripture, reforms 
it according to the sentiments of the Divine Word, and requires that 
Reason should try Revelation, and that Revelation should contain nothing 
against^ though it may well have mucli abate reason. Ddderlein, 
Reinhad did, and Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, Bretschneidcr 
and others do, belong to this class.—Such is Dr. Bretschneidcr’s view 
of things in Germany. First let me observe again, not only that I 
have stated the existence of differences generally, but that I have in 
somes cases actually pointed out what Dr. B. has done. For example, 
A have stated that Duderlein (though not always quite,consistent) held 
nigher nolions as to Scripture than many others. But passing this 
over, let me ask whether Dr. B.’a statement in any degree shakes mine. 
Nay, let me ask whether his statement is in any degree a fair one. The 
impression he wishes to convey is, that only a few of th^ theological 
writers in Germany have been violent, while the larger class has 
held the mild opinions which he professes to hold himself. To both 
these points I have a little to say. Let any one refer, not to my work, 
but to Winer’s Handbuch, to Enslin’s Bibliotheca, or I might say to 
any tolerable German Catalogue ; let him remark who are the most 
voluminous among the theological writers, and then let him ask how it 
is that in Dr. B.’s studied and formal enumeration nine-tenths of these arc 
omitted. What Dr. B.’s motives for omitting them might he, I have no 
right to say; but this I will state without fear of contradiction, that had 
he noticed them he must have altered his statements. What cbuld 
Dr. B. say—to select a few out of many—of Bauer, and Dathe, and 
Vater, and Gabler, and Augusti, and Eckermann, and Tieftrunk, 
and the early writings of Kaiser, De Wette, and others? If he will 
meet me on this ground, if he will prove that the authors I have 
referred to, and many others whom 1 have passed over, are not violent 
Rationalists, he will indeed benefit his cause. But on this material 
point lie is silent, wholly silent. lie insinuates that 1 have exaggerated 
the numbers, and distorted the opinions of the Rationalists, and then 
he drops all mention of the majority of these writers, of the most 
voluminous and the most violent. But, farther than this, be is anxious 
to have it believed that his own opinions, which he states are the pre¬ 
valent ones, arc of q different order from those of Wegseheider and 
the more violent writer^- 'Vhy does he not tell us what his opinions 
arc ? He classes himself with Ammon ; and it is not very difficult to 
tell what tliat writer's opinions rvere.f Let any person refer, for 


* This perpetual confuiion is tnost extraordinary. Churcli-beiicf, as Dr. B. calls it, 
is a setting forth of Scripture doctrines, as the composer of the form believes them to 
exist in Scripture. Tliey may be rightly or wrongly set forth, but they still profess to be 
a mere settinf! forth of Scripture doctrines. Dr. B. says, he and his party adhere to 
.Scripture. If they are asked, Do you tlien believe that Chnst is said to be God in 
Scripture 7 he must answer either yes or no; and, as soon as he has done so, he too is a 
setter forth of Scripture doctrines. 

f What they are, it may nut be easy to determine. T certi|inly think, as 1 stated, that 
he has altered his tone in his later writings; so said the writer I referred to, in the 
Archives du Christiantsme, and so says another, even more strongly, in the Number for 
November, 1824;—nor should I fear to undertake the proof of my position. But 1 
understand that Ammon denies the existence of any alteration in hU views. There 
^cannot tben^bc any thing unjust in referring to any of his writings. 
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example, to the citations I have made from his writings, and say what 
they think of his Christianity. Let them, while they have Dr. B.'s 
declaration, that Ammon,*like himself, considers Scripture as a reve¬ 
lation in a higher sense than other Rationalists do, fresh in their mind, 
read the following additional extract from Ammon’s Preface to ^e 5th 
Edition of Ernesti’s Institutio: 

It is easy to understand }bat pious and good men, who refer all events to God, 
would Write especially of the commencement of a new religion, so as to have 
the will, works, and decrees of the Deity perpetually before them; an observa¬ 
tion, the truth of which every page of the New Testament attests. In explifiniiup 
these narrations, U is the duly of an interpreter not only to translate the wortff 
of the writer, but to give the clear sense of what he says, to refer ejects to their 
causes, confine events by proper law5,**and by this strong mark distinguish 
traditions frojn narrations, and dreams from facts. It is not sufficient to remark, 
on Matt. iii. 17, that a voice was sent from heaven at the baptism of Jesus. 

Adde potius e loco parallelo, Joh.xii. 29. Ppovr^v ytyov€vat, &c. de liquido, 
cui suam quivis sententiam, ceu oraculo divino, subslerncre solebat.*’ So, on 
Actsix. 4, where it is said that Paul talked with Jesus from the clouds, a 
good interpreter will appeal to a place of clearly similar meaninsc, xxii. 17, 
where it is plainly said, “that the Apostle, being in an ecstasy, spoke with Jesus."' 
If this right is denied us in ^plaining Scripture, why do we try to explain it? 
why not suffer every one in reading Scripture to be wise or foolish as he will f 
why do we not leave it to any one to fill it with figments, allegories, and other 
fanatical opinions? 

Need I add any more on this point ? 

But Dr. B. follows these remarks with another of great truth in itself, 
but not applicable*here. He says that it is not fair to judge of an age 
by the opinions that pass through it, but by those which it finally adopts 
and adheres to. And he adds (p. 51), that there are four classes of opi¬ 
nions which have been presented to the German public. (1.) Suppositions 
and hypotheses of learned men, attacked as soon as published, and since 
forgotten: for example, tliose of the writer of Horus, Bahrdt, Ven- 
tiirini, Ueimarus, Eck, Brennccke, &c. with many of SCmler* (2.) 
Hypotheses which gained for a time a good deal of applause and cur¬ 
rency, but were still much opposed, and are eitlicr now given up, or 
only held by few: as, for example, the moral interpretation of Scripture, 
(he means Kant’s,) the explaining it in a modern sense, the theory of 
accommodation in its greater extent, the natural explanation of miracles, 
&c. (3.) Views which have gained«receptioii^ but only with the smaller 

part of theologians: as the peculiar system of Rationalism, as set forth 
by Rohr and Wegseheider; and (4.) Views such as are held by him¬ 
self, (and described above,) and, as he says, by the greater part of the 
Clergy and Laity. These alone have, according to Bretschneider, 
found any resting-place in public opinion, and of these, therefore, alone 
ought I to have spoken. Now this inference I deny altogether. For 
the last thirty or forty years, by his own confession, all sorts of wild 
and absurd opinions have been openly taught by very many writers of 
credit, and in the German Protestant Churches some of them arc still 
retained; while in ether quarters, a less violent but still hiost material 
declination from the ancient belief of the Lutheran and Calvinist 


* The L'sdn words are eventa tegibus idaneit alliget, which may be, cotyine events to 
proper lotos; but Ammon’s Latin is fearfully bad, as well as Wegscheidcr's. 
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Churches has prevailed. That there may be a tendency in both parties 
to relinquish the more obnoxious part of their opinionsy—that is to say, 
that a fresh change of views may have takeaplace, I am not concerned 
to deny. Now it is all this precisely which I have stated ; it is this which 
appeared to me to present a most striking and instructive lesson to us. 
What^indeed can be more striking than to see the Ministers of a 
Church^Proibssors of Divinityi &c. throwing about, as if in sport, 
opinions, either subversive entirely of Christianity, or reducing it to 
mere Socinianism, and setting at defiance the Church to which they 
l^long? Why it is unfair and improper to state what has been thus 
going on, I^am at a loss to understand. It may be perfectly true that 
the most violent opinions are dec]jning. What is violent seldom lasts; 
and I have too firm a reliance on God’s providential care for his Church, 
to believe that he will not find a remedy for this mischiefV But it is 
not the less true that the mischief has existed, and it is not the less 
advisable to inquire into its cause, and profit by the lesson which the 
inquiry gives. 

Last of all. Dr. B. (p. 54) attacks the sources from which he is pleased 
to think I have derived my information. I happened in my Preface to 
mention as convenient books, a slight sketcR by Tittman, a work of 
Bahrdt’s, and Wegseheider's well-known volume; and I added, that as 
I could not get in this country some of the older works ‘ necessary for 
illustrating the growth and progress ’ of these opinions, I had for them 
(not for any others) referred to Ernesti’s Theological Review. Dr. B. 
assumes very artfully, that these are my only written sources of 
information, and then he pronounces that 'J'ittman’s work is only 
a short imperfect account of a part of the subject. I never said 
it was more; nay, I mentioned tliat it was not well thought of, but 
that it was convenient as a compendium. But Ernesti’s book is 
dreadfully old, and it is quite absurd to refer to it! ” Why, in the 
name of wonder ? Was Ernesti not learned and not ca^ndid? Did he 
not represent fairly the opinions of the writers he reviewed in his own 
day? I have appealed to him for nothing else.—Then "Bahrdt's work 
is insignificant and long forgotten.” Be it so. 1 have no doubt that the 
Rationalists wish it forgotten ; but it is still, as 1 said, very convenient, 
for it is a systematic exposition of the Lutheran faith, with short 
notes below, stating the new opinions, so that reference can be made 
to any subject at once.* And the opinions briefly stated by Bahrdt 
are those of many of the Rationalists, repeated a thousand times in 
various works.—Arc such books, asks Dr. B., sufficient to give a view 
of the progress and the present state of Rationalism 7 Certainly not; 
and he cannot but be aware that I never pretended they were, but that in 
the notes I have referred to a vast number of authors for this purpose. 
Such an artifice is not worthy a person of Dr. B.’s reputation.—He 

? |oes on to state that in his opinion I have derived most of my knowledge 
irom certain friends of mine, Anti-Rationalists, fn Germany: *and he 
subsequently alludes to one. Nay, one of the Journals on his side of 
the question designates Professor Tholuck in particular as my in¬ 
formant. Now I bog to say that I am not in any way acquainted with 
that gentleman, and never received the slightest communication from 
him. But I beg to make a still stronger Bta.tement, namely, that I re- 
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celved no assistance whatever from any friend, German or English, beyond 
that actually stated in the notes. As Dr. B. shamefully misrepresents 
that assistance, let us see^o what it amounts. In pp. 116 and 117, I 
mention tliat my knowledge as to the oath on going into orders was 
derived from Germans on whom I could depend.*’ It was so. ^ de¬ 
rived that information from a young Clergyman of the highest character, 
and a Layman of exalted learning, who has long paid especial attention 
to liturgical questions; both of whom I met out of Germany. But of 
their private opinions on religion I know nothing, and I should have 
offended against the decency of private intercourse if I had presunfed to 
inquire. The friend mentioned p. 161, is an English gentleman; and the 
persons referred to lower in that page, and in p. 162, were all Laymetif 
who gave me no opinions of their own, but merely spoke'to facts which 
they had fliemselves known when studying in the Gymnasia. The 
information as to the incomes of the Clergy in the north of Germany, 
in p. 185, came from some English friends long resident at Dantzic; 
and, finally, the friends spoken of in p. 1G6, were English friends. All 
farther assistance I beg entirely and positively to disclaim; so that all 
Dr. B.'s long dissertation^nd his hope that ray German friend, who has 
given me such a black picture of German theology, may see his answer 
to me, has been written in vain. Some part of it is indeed ridiculous 
in other respects. He says 1 have a very absurd correspondent in 
Germany, because I express, in p. 182, “my sincere pleasure in khow-^ 
ing that in Germany a better order of things may be expected. Some 
of the Rationalists have openly retracted—some are silent—-the system ^ 
is on the decline—and the new appointments to the theological chairs 
are made from a better class of thinkers and scholars/’ What made 
him think of a correspondent, I know not. I was only repeating what' 
1 had stated elsewhere, on. the authority of printed documents. Arid 
on the authority of those documents I beg to ask Dr. B., who says 
that no one knoVfs anything of all this in Gerinany, whether he means 
to deny, for example, that Kaiser has retracted?—that De Wette has 
retracted? Does Dr. B. indeed know nothing of this? If that is true, 
I, at least, am not answ^erable for his ignorance of what others know. 
But does he not know that there is a determination in the Governments 
to discourage the Rationalists, and appoint persons of different opinions 
to situations in the Universities ^nd elsewhere ? Does he indeed 
know nothing, for example, of an ordonnance of the Grand Duke of 
Baden against the Rationalists ? Most assuredly he does. Even 
within the last few months, he knows of a contest with regard to this 
very Professor Tholuck, who has been seated in a fresh Professorship, 
to the great discomfiture of the Rationalists. 

But I have now a more serious matter to discuss witli Dr. Bretschneider. 

I have said (p. 88) that “ I assert, on the faith of public and recorded 
as well as private testimonies, that these doctrines were publicly taught 
from the pulpit.* Nay, I have not seen any contradiction to this from 
any of the party tllemselves, except as to the generality of the usage. 

• Dr. B. quotes this—" brought forward from the pulpit and the professor’s chair.** 
The last clause is an addition of his own. It is of no consequence—but it is as well m a 
dkvcf quotation to quote only what you find. 
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They allow its frequency, ^c.” Dr, B. says, that no doubt these 
doctrines were taught in the Iccture-room, but (p. 59) that it is 
untrue that they were taught in the pulpit, ^ Now in the year 1822, 
though he has forgotten it, he himself published a book, (Ucbcr die 
Unkiitfhlichkeit dicscr Zeit,) in the 49th and 50th pages of which he 
admits the fact which he now denies. He states there that the change 
of religious opinions had great influence on the sermons, the books of 
religious instruction published by the Clergy /or the young and for the 
people, and that many preachers used these means to alter the people's 
opinions on religion. Within sixty years, says he, the sermons have 
altered very much, and in contents, tone, and form, have followed the 
spirit of the a^gc! This needs no comment, or I could ^give a very 
ample one. Want of truth, no doubt there is, but whether with me 
or not, others may judge ! After this specimen, 1 need hkrdly reply 
to his angry comment on my saying that the neological doctrines were 
taught in the Gymnasia, and that the miracles were there s 2 )okcn of 
with contempt. He says that I cannot prove this to be generally 
true, and I have myself said that my information was, of course, 
private. But I may observe that he himst^C allows that the cliange 
in opinions had great efiect on the religious instruction given by the 
Clergy to the youngf and I can only repeat what 1 have said, that 
from testimonies I cannot doubt, it was common for these doctrines 
to be taught both in the Gymnasia and in the preparation for con* 
firmation. Dr. B. is very eloquent in his anger against nic for this 
charge, but he must remember that he only brings* assertion against 
assertion. 1 cannot, too, but remark in what a situation he himself 
places the Rationalists. If they did no£ teach the opinions they 
believed, what did they teach ? Docs he mean, that in their in* 
structions to the young (where they could not evade the point, as 
they might in the pulpit, by preaching morality founded on expe¬ 
diency,) they taught what they did not believe? Such is indeed the 
alternative into which their persisting to remain in a situation for 
which their opinions unfitted them, necessarily reduced them. They 
must have been compelled cither to enforce what they considered as 
falsehood, or to do what Dr. B. allows would have been dreadful, to 
impress opinions on the young, the poor, and the ignorant, which in 
them, at least, would mpst i fobahly destroy every vestige of religion, 
and therefore of morality. 

Since these remarks went to the printer, I have received a very 
polite letter from the Rev. Mr. Evanson, informing me of his intention 
to publish a translation of Dr. Bretschneider*s pamplilet, which he 
considers as evasive as I do. I rejoice very much at this; indeed I 
was only prevented from doing what he has undertaken, by an un¬ 
willingness to expend either time or money—two very scarce articles— 
on Dr. B.’s work. I trust that all, who are interested in the matter, 
will read Mr. Evahaon’s translation, that they may see the nature 
of the* reply made to my accusations. They wi|I, I trust, see that 
I have not neglected any of Dr. B.’s remarks. 'J'he task of examining 
them has been anything but pleasant; for it has consisted, not in 
di^ending my principles, but in correcting the errors, and complaining 
%f the evasions and perversions of my ^versary. Yet it will not, 1 
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think, be labour entirely thrown away. On the one hand, the miserable 
defence which Dr. B. has offered for the Rationalists, is the best proof 
of the state of their cause; on the other, I feel that I may in future be 
fairly released from the necessity of noticing any attacks from Dr. 
Bretachncider. It cannot be required that I should enter into^rther 
controversy with a writer, who, instead of a frank and open defence, 
meets me with mere special pleading, and who neglects or is ignorant 
of the common laws of courtesy. 

Hugh James Rose. 

PECULIARS, OR EXEIVJPT JURISDICTIONS.' 

* • 

“Tiiesk,” says Ayliffe, in his Parergon Juris, " are called exempt 
jurisdictions, not because they are under no Ordinary, but because 
they are not under the Ordinary of the diocese, but have one of their 
own.” There are different sorts of peculiars, and they have different 
rights belonging to them, which must be regulated either by the nature 
of the peculiar itself, or by ancient usage. There are some more 
highly exempt than otbcfrs, i, c. the Royal Peculiars; which were 
anciently exempt from the jurisdiction not only of the Diocesan, but 
of the Archbishop also, and which were immediately subordinate to 
the See of Rome. By the 25 Hen. VIII. c, 19, these were placed 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the Crown; and all appeals 
from them lie directly to His Majesty in the High Court of Delegates. 

But the more common sort of peculiars are those in which the Bishop has no 
concurrency of jurisdiction, and are exempt from his visitation. These have 
their appeals directly to the Archbishop, and not to the Diocesan within the 
circle of whose diocese they are locally situated. There is a thii^ description 
of peculiars which are still subject to the Bishop's visitation; and, being so, 
arc still liable to his superintendance and jurisdiction. Wood in his Institute 
mentions these. He says, ‘^'i'hese the Bishop visits at his first and at his 
triennial visiuitioiis.*' Here the appeal lies from llie peculiar to the diocesan: 
but the right of appeal and the right of visitation seem almost necessarily to go 
together. And Lord Chief Justice Holt said ** that there were three sorts of 
peculiars; the first Koyal peculiars, where the appeal is directed to the King; 
the second, peculiars having exempt jurisdiction, such as that of a Dean and 
Chapter; and the third, where the jurisdiction is not exempt, but uuder the 
controul of the diocesan.”—3 Fhill. ily. 246. ^ 


ON WAR. 

Mr. Editor.~No man of feeling can help deeply regretting that 
complication of human misery, which is justly represented in your 
number for August last, as the ordinary result of war. And for one, 
I rejoice in the attempt thus made to expose the emptiness of military 
®tid the cruelly on which it is necessarily founded. But tlie 
writer of the article to which I refer, appears to me to have over¬ 
stated the argument; and I believe there is no more certain method 
than this, of setting against us those classes of mankind which we 
wish to convince. Our Church has expressly stated, in her 27th 
Article, that it is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of 
the magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars. Our DivinSi 
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are» I belietef pretty generally agreed that this lawfiilneSs may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Writ. Can we then con¬ 
sistently maintain, that “ so long as war prevails at all in the world, 
there never can be true humanity" among men, or true charity among 
Chris^ns ?" I had rather admit, that the profession of arras, even 
with the implied blind obedience to the judgment of others, as -to the 
occasion and objects of using them, is lawful; thoOgh, I would 
contend as strongly as any one, that it is far, very far from expedient. 

To prove this latter point, all the quotations your correspondent 
has brought forward, strongly tend; for how indeed can the mind, 
which is familiarized with such scenes of horror, escape being very 
violently tempted to a cruel and«.unnatural disregard of Jiuman life, 
and to a thirst for this world^ distinction at the price of human 
suffering? But there are considerations still more effectual to con¬ 
vince a serious and reflecting mind of the risk to which this pro¬ 
fession exposes its members. I would urge, especially, the frequent 
occasions of Sabbath breaking; the certainty that not a single Sabbath 
can be wholly cievoted to purposes for which the day is hallowed; 
and the probability that many a Sabbatlty^may be defiled by the 
active performance of professional duties. I would ask, too, any man 
who has 'ever thought seriously of another world, and of his own 
unfitness to appear in the presence of an Almighty Being,—I would 
ask, Will you devote yourself to a profession, which in its very 
nature especially exposes you to violent and sudden death? How 
difficult must it be in the hour of battle, when all around are animated 
and eager,—when the mind is intent on success, and that success the 
destruction of human life;—how difficult, when the fatal bullet checks 
the aspiring flight of this world’s hopes, for the soul in an instant to 
compose itself in prayer, and to assume that state of penitence and 
faith in which alone a Christian is fit for death! I say not it is 
impossible; if it were, 1 cannot think that war would have been 
permitted to a Christian. But I am sure that it must be found 
extremely diflficult; and the apprehension of this difficulty ought, 
I think, to weigh much with those who study to make their whole life 
a preparation for the hour of death. 

1 conclude, therefore, that the profession of war is one which may 
be lawfully undertaken; j)ut ^bich,wiI1, more perhaps than any other, 
endanger a man’s Christian state, unless undertaken with serious 
preparation of mind. I would have those who enter upon it consider 
well the difScuIties which beset their path, and provide against them 
to the uttermost of their power. The justice or injustice of the cause 
to be contended for, lies on the conscience of those by whom war is 
undertaken. But he who executes their ordersj will have but an 
indifferent account to give hereafter of his actions, unless he diligently 
takes every opportunity of improving himself, and all with whom he is 
associated^ in the duties for which he is mainly sent into the world. 
Xl^r^yil tendency of his profession must not b( considered as an 
aMuaa/or deficiency, but as a warning against iniquity, and a spur 
to ex^tioKu The mischief to which he sees it lead, must inspire bis 
yr|tb diligence for his own sake, and a lively regard for the 
4m of others: if he enjoy less of rest and quiet on the Sablwtbi 
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he niuBt be the more earnest in his pr^ers and; studies^ on the 
remainder of the week; if he apprehend the probability of saidden^ 
death, he must be the more careful to be always prepared 
In short, the more dangerous is his secular employment,* be must be 
the more diligent in his Christian calling, and be emulous of that 
heavenly alchemy which in every case turns evil into good, ntS from 
the faults of the wretchedness of man derives illustration "of the gld];y 
of God. C. G. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM VIII. 


• 1 . 

How excellent, O Lord ! thy Name, 
Supreme aiA everlasting King! 

Thee angels praise; thy boundless fame 
Man’s feebter tongue shall strive to sing; 
For thou art OoD, the God alone, 

Whose sceptre men and angels own. 

S. 

Above the heavens thy glories shifie; 

Around thee brightest Seraphim 
Thy height immense, thy power divine, 
With glad acclaim enraptured hymn, 

But half thy praises ne'er can tell. 

Though loud and full their voices swell. 

3. 

But, HOLY Father ! ^finite 
In love no less than majesty, 

To infant lips thou gav’st the might,— 

(O condescension worthy thee 1) 

To infant lips thou didst impart 

The atrengdi to bless thee from tlie heart. 

4 * 

Full many e spirit from Hell’s profound, 
Let loose to work the avenger’s will, 

In that sweet, artless, lisping sound. 

Hears thy dread voice command ,—** Be 
still 

Then flees amain the Sun’s blest light. 

To seek the depths of endless night. 

5. 

Thou mad'at the spacious vault on high, 
And thou, in gorgeous wide display, 
Spanglest with stars the deep blue sky, 
And bidd’st the Moon a milder day 
DiflUse, what time the flaming Sun 
With giant speed his course Imth 


• 6 . 

~ O what is man, corruption’s heir! 

To him no debt from thee is due s 
Still thy never-failing care 

And eyes of grace his paths pursue \ 

With him thy mercies aye endure . ' 
Which flow so plenteM and so pure. 

7 !^ 

A little lower than the crowd 
That fill the courts of bliss above 
With hallcli^ahs sweet and loud. 

That spring from happiness and love; 

A little lower in thy" plan. 

Creator wise, thou madest man. » * 

8 . 

A crown of glory he shall wear, 

liis brow resplendent wreaths sbaUbud; 
He through the heavens sliall rise, and there 
If is final destination find. ’ 

O what is man, Creator great, 

That him such honours should await! 

9. 

Meanwhile with lenient sway, on earth ^ 
Thou bidd’st him rule, and to his care 
Committ'st tlie things of lowlier tjrtb, 

The sturdy beasts, the fowls of air. 

And tenants of the stomy sea, 

That cleave the waters vast and free. 

ID. 

* How excellent, O Lord ! thy Name,’ 
o Shipreroesand everlasting King 1 
Thee angels praise; ihy boundless foqse ‘ 
Man’s feebler tongue shall strive ^ 

For thou art Gqd, the God alone, 

Whose sceptre men and angela own. 

O.W.B. 

\ 


ON THE COMPOSITION AND DELIVERY OF SERINS. 

Tub preaching of written discourses has niany^ advantages; siid 
they are so obvious^that I. do not think it neemary to take 
time in enlarging upon them.' But there is one advantage of piwd^r 
ing without notes, which it wQuld be #ell if you could transfer tjy^h^ 
habit of preaching with them*. I mean the 9 «lyaAtiq|e^of using 
easy to be understood. ^ 

VOL. IX. Ko. xr. 4 u 
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' On the Compostlion and Delivery of Sermons. 

% 

In written language, even where there ia a desire to be perfectly 
intelligible, there is too often, from the great elevation of style, from 
die inverted collocation of words, and from the length and complexity 
of sentences, a degree of obscurity, which renders the sense doubtful 
to plain unlettered persons, and sometimes places it entirely out of the 
reach ^f their minds. 

I therefor^ strongly recommend it to you to use plain language, 
(I do not mean, as you will suppose, low or vulgarly familiar 
language,) with as little inversion and involution as possible, and 
W'ithbut any mixture of what the people call hard words,—words 
derived frojm other tongues, and not in ordinary use: for though these 
may be proper, in productions \vhere elegance or loftiness of style 
are expected and required, they are out of their place wlYcn you are 
addressing persons of humble station and limited intelli^mce, upon 
topics, too, of vital importance, from which they can derive little 
benefit, if they do not distinctly comprehend you. 

To be inteliwiblCf is (to use a familiar phrase) a qua non; 
you should sti^ously sacrifice the pride of skilful composition, the 
taste for elegant and polished diction, the lo^ of graceful arrangement, 
and of well-rounded periods, to the wiser ana better ambition of being 
distinctly understood. There are, however, some of the best qualities 
of correct writing, which, instead of tending to perplex the minds of 
your hearers, will be great helps to them, both in seeing your meaning, 
and keeping it in memory. Such are method, perspicuity, and an 
adherence, even a rigorous adherence, to the subject of your text. 
I might enlarge upon these points, but it cannot be necessary; you 
can be at no loss Aili 3 ' to understand my meaning; and will, I hope, 
concur with roe, and regulate your practice accordingly. 

With respect to the delivery of your sermons, it would be difficult 
to lay down rules that might be so clear in their application as to be in 
any considerable degree useful. 1 must confess that tny own opinion 
is, that many of the Clergy of our Church,—whether from a delicacy of 
mind that makes tlicm fearful of appearing to assume a pompous or 
theatrical tone' and manner, or from a dread (weakly entertained I 
think) of being suspected of iUiitating^ or being thought to resemble 
enthusiastic and methodistical pj;eachcrs, if they arc energetic, or 
earnest in their manner, or O'om whatever other cause,-- many of our 
Clergy are too indifferent, too ^little ambitious to excel where ex¬ 
cellence is so pre-eminently beneficial, too tame and inanimate in their 
addresses to their people. 

Yet, if he who speaks appears to take small interest in what he says, 
how can he expect that great interest should be excited in the minds of 
those wtio hear liim ? If he suffer himself to appear cold, or to become 
dull, how can lie reasonably liope to warm and move the hearts of 
others? If it be not evident that his own mind is penetrated with the 
importance of what he is teaching, how can he think to penetrate the 
hi^jd^ned or the wayward mind of the habitual orHhc heedless sinner ? 
,lt tn^^.Be admitted that hero, as in all blher caseSj talents are un* 
bestowed. Nature does much morie, in this respect, for some 
Others* Bavc a just and feeling sense of the importance of 

INpduty to be penormed, to have the htSnxi in that duty, have a 
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sincere, an affectionate, a pious desire to promotfr'the salvation of 
souls, will go far to enable the tnan, least favoured by nature, (if he hi 
otherwise duly qualified,) to surmount all ordinary impediments and 
to preach the Gospel with effect. • 

Who is there, that in urging any point in which bis own feelings are 
concerned, or which nearly touches the interests or. sa/ety of those 
whom most he loves,—who is there that does not speak with energy 
or pathos—with that native eloquence, which, as it comes from tli 
heart, seldom fails to reach the hearts of all to whom it is addressed ? 
So will it be with him who with like interest preaches the Word of 
God. • « 

But if wis suppose obstacles of tlu^most discouraging nature, arising 
from feelings not easily excited, or from painful diffidence or insur¬ 
mountable shyness, or any other disqualifying cause; still there are 
few men who are not able, if they choose to be at the pains, to speak 
with becoming gravity, deliberation and distinctness; who may notj 
with careful and persevering industry, divest thenselves of any 
unnatural tone, or vicious mode of pronunciation f who may notj 
by giving a frequent ps^vious consideration of their sermons, have 
every part of them so present to their minds, that though thefc 
delivery be but reading, it will approach the natural tones of speech. 
This degree of proHcicncy every man may attain, who will sincerely 
labour to attain it; and if that which must constitute so main a part 
of hiS usefulness in his ministry, be not in his estimation worthy 
of such labour, ft would be difficult to conjecture what he would 
consider to be so. 

What I have now said respecting the manner in which sermons 
should be read, will apply, I think, with even augmented force, to 
the manner of reading the Liturgy. 

Weigl)ty as is your subject, yet still, when you preach, you speak 
to men; when you read the Liturgy, you address yourselves to God; 
You are the organ of the prayers of all. In the presence of the all¬ 
wise, all-powerful, all-holy Creator, you plead for his dependent 
offending creatures : your voice is the voice of the assembled people; 
you offer to their God their humble penitence, their fervent suppli¬ 
cations, their grateful thanksgivings; you express to Him their fears," 
their wants, their hopes, their pietys and tlieia faith : through you they 
present to God their Saviour, their petition for all spiritual blessings 
necessary to their salvation; for all temporal mercies conducive to 
their peace; and in His name, and by His autliority, you .pronounce, 
the pardon of the sins which they confess and abjure. 

How awful is this privilege! How exalted are the functions you 
perform! It is not in the power of thought to place a human being in 
a position more solemn, more inflecting, more calculated to fill the 
he^rt with the deepest feelings of adoration, hope, and trusty of piety 
to God, and love to^ man. 

Is tAis an office to be hurried over with an appearance i)f careless 
disregard; or to be performed with a merely decent degree of serioits . 
attention? I trust you estimate it in a different manner. Yet 
can be mote clear, (I make the observation, id||rrevereiid brethre^. 
with'reluctant and regret,) nothing can be more clear, ffian wmm 
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with many people the prayers of the Church are considered as a 
tedious, or at least as no very interesting or important part of 
the service:—they come to them late, they go through them with 
but little appearance of reverend devotion; and when there is no 
sermog or lecture, there are but few who come at all. 

Do they forget that the Lord's day (to say nothing of other 
days solemnly to be observed by the Church) is set apart for the 
worship of Almighty God? Do tliey forget that the Church is the 
place expressly dedicated to the purpose of offering their public 
adorations to his Divine Majesty? Do they forget that the main 
object of their attendance in that Church is humbly to .confess their 
offences to God? to receive, if«this be done with truQ contrition, 
the assurance of His pardon, the absolution of their sin^? to unite 
in prayer and praise to hear tbe Word of Life, in the selected 
Lessons, the Epistles and Gospels of the day? and to seek and find 
that spiritual comfort, that assisting grace, of which these services 
are the important means; and without which, though they may 
deem themselves religious, their religion must be vain? 

If they do forget these things, 1 fear,\ny reverend brethren, it 
must be because they are not duly remembered by those who are 
appointed to perform this service; because it is too often performed 
with less solemnity, less feeling, less devotion than it ought. 

Be not therefore surprised that I exhort you carefully to consider 
this subject, and to'use your best ability to lead the devotidns of 
your congregation with impressive, recollected, and judicious zeal; 
neither cold nor languid on the one hand, nor vehement and enthu¬ 
siastic on the other; but serious, humble, fervent, and sincere.— 
Doing this, you will satisfy your ow^n consciences ; you will edify and 
comfort your people; and your Churches will not be deserted for the 
Meeting-house. — Bishop Mountain. — Extract from Charge dc/i- 
vmd m 18 )^ 0 . 

THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

. Mr. Edit6r. —As the late instances of conversion from tbe errors 
of the Romish Church have drawn considerable attention in this 
country towards the m^ns /of increasing their number, I venture 
to offer to your notice a remark which has long appeared to me 
of some importance in the consideration pf this subject. One of 
the points in which the faith of the Romish Church has the strongest 
hold on the human mind, is, its presumed unity. One of the most 
frequent and effectual obstacles which prevent the conversion of 
Romanists, is the apprehension of incurring the sin of schism. It is 
therefore neemsary to meet this objection in tbe outset, by pointing 
out the consistency of the Church of England«.with the scriptum 
dcMrine^ of unity; and by satisfying the mipd of the inquirer, that 
achisin^ is considered in our Church in the same offensive light in 
w^cb it,is represented in the Scriptures. For this purpose, it wiU 
be necessary to refer to the history of our Reformation, and therein 
5® of pur veneraUe reformers to recede no 

f^flher from ^ CITurch of Rome than was required by the truth 
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of tbct Gospel, and the strong terms in which , they uniformly con-* 
demned those whose zeal for reformation betrayed them^ into disorder 
and needless innovations. 

With these views, I cannot but most anxiously wish that a society 
for promoting the conversion of Romanists might be form^ c<m« 
sisting of members of the Church of England only; for I can augur 
little substantial good from the exertions of the one, whose resolu¬ 
tions are given in your August number, who appeal for subst^iptioDa 
to the “ Christian philanthropist of every denomination.” Surdy 
it is a mistake to suppose that we have in this matter common Sause, 
or stand on common ground with Presbyterians, Independents, Bap¬ 
tists, with ^Quakers and Socinians^ with Antinomians and Ranters. 
It is inconsistent no less with Scripture, than with the doctrine of 
the Cburclf of England, to imagine that we should increase a man's 
saving knowledge, or improve his means of edification and salvation, 
by promoting his conversion from the CImrch of Rome, to a company 
of mistaken enthusiasts, wlio would withhold one or both of the 
sacraments, deprive him of the blessings of a lawful ministry, and 
cut off his hope in the ,^onement of Christ. I cannot understand 
how it is consistent with the principles of the Church of England to 
subscribe to a fund, which, according to the terms of the society, is to 
be dispensed “ by clergymen and others, by individuals and associa¬ 
tions,” in attempting to draw over the members of the Church of 
Rome, without any settled object, any specific faith, to which they are 
to be directed. For my own part, 1 think it quite as important to fix 
what they are to be converted to, as what they are to be converted 
from; and I think it incumbent on the society to which I hqve already 
referred, to give some distinct pledge on this point before they 
proceed any further in their operations. Without an assurance that 
the deluded victims of papal tyranny will, if converted by the means 
of this society, be established in a faith and worship ^ore pure, more 
conducive to their edification here, and more directly tending to their 
salvation hereafter, 1 cannot see what benefit 1 should do to my 
fellow-creatures by contributing to their funds. I trust that I fall 
not short of any one of its members in the sincerity of my wishes 
for the extirpation of Romish ignorance and superstition; but, at 
the same time, 1 cannot forget tlia^ it was t!^ last affectionate intreaty 
of our common Lord and Saviour, that we all might be one.” 

C. G. 

THE POOR LAW'S. 

Me. Editor. — >1 have just seen it mentioned with great indignation 
in a London newspaper that, in a parish not ten miles from the metro¬ 
polis, the weekly labour of individuals was set up by auction, and pur¬ 
chase at five, six, «r seven shillings jper week, which sum was to be 
eked out to the amqjunt of a sufficient maintenance from the parish funds. 
The Clergyman of the parish, it was added, many of the respe^ble 

inhabitants protested agacinst this degrading system, but in vain; it WM 
triumphantly carried by the occupiers of land. 

l am glad when these things attract notice, are spoken of 
deserved reprobation; but there ia no reason why that should 
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happen within ten miles of the metropolisi which has been constantly 
happening for many years past in all the agricultural districts of 
the south of England. But, Sir, let the blame lie where it is due: on 
the principle which leads to the practice^ and, as seems to me, in- 
evitabljr. 

The principle of the poor laws, as now acted upon, requires that 
either employment, or the wages of employment, should be pro¬ 
vided by the parish for every able-bodied applicant. “ I have no 
employ,” says the labourer, ‘*and 1 can find none: and the magistrate 
says 1 must have five, or seven, or nine, or twelve shillings per week 
(as the case may be) for the support of myself and family.” It is 
no exaggeration to assert that in many districts, there are fr'om ten to 
twenty individuals out of every thousand of the populatjpn in this 
exact predicament. What is to be done ? Will any occupier of land 
give five or ten shillings for this man's labour t We cannot afford it; 
we are overstocked with hands already, and cannot employ more with 
any prospect of return. Must we then give tliis applicant live or ten 
shillings per week to spend in idleness? One may r^^ply, Perhaps I 
can give him half that sum without loss to^Hyself; if the parish will 
make up the other half, they will still be gainers, and the man’s labour 
will be superintended. 

1 shall be glad if any of your correspondents will show that this 
process does not follow necessarily out of the obligation to find work 
for every parishioner, 'fhe Coiiiiiiittees of both Houses of Parliament 
reprobate the practice, hut they iiave not pointed dut how it can be 
avoided; and they have not repealed the statute which leads to it. 
Tlie evils consequent upon it arc overpowering. 

First, a superfluous or redundant population is encouraged : 

fi>econdly, the reciprocal connexion between the labourer and the 
employer of labour is dissolved; 

Thn^dly, the labourer is degraded into a state of villanage, and cor¬ 
rupted for want of effectual control: 

Fourthly, the employer is tcmjncd to throw upon the parochial 
rates what he ought to pay as the wages of labour. He has one or 
tfvo supernumeraries; but he acts as if all were supernumeraries. 

In the end, a system is gaining ground, of which it is impossible to 
say whether the political or **he mneal evils are the most dangerous. 
Discontent, depravation of habits, tncrcase of crime, arc the immediate 
results: and the ultimate prospect is universal pauperism. 

Shall we,be constantly seeing this, and hearing this, and lamenting 
it, and complaining of it, and shall vve take no steps to provide a 
remedy? Your readers, Sir, are generally Clergymen ; and in what¬ 
ever way we view the subject, the Clergy are mainly interested in it* 
But I am sur6*they will disdain all private or selflsh considerations, 
and will unite in saying that tijey would bear anything with cheer¬ 
fulness, which did not come attended with the moral, deteribration (the 
phrase is by no means adequate to the evil) of the«people committed 
to their charge, ’^'hey have long been waiting in the fond and patient 
hopo^^that the legislature must interfere to prevent the continuance 
growth of BO Corrupt a system : but they seem to be waiting tn 
^n* And one of my objects in troubling you with this letter, is to 
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propose, through the medium of your publication, that they should 
romotCi in their several diatricta, petitions to either or l>oth Houses of 
arliatnent, that they would apply their wisdom to (he remedy of this 
crying national evil* Political petitions from the Clergy .as a body I 
am fkr from desiring: but petitions which have in view a moral object, 
would come from no set of men so properly as from those wh<Mre the 
appointed guardians of the moral condition of the people. Their 
motives must be pure; and their opinion, founded on daily observation, 
ought to command respect. 

All that we require is a statute declaring that after such a ye^r, no 
overseer should be obliged to find employment, or relief in lieu of 
employment, for the able-bodied applicant. And such a statute might 
be prefaced by stating, that a general misapprehension of the law of 
Elizabeth iiad long prevailed, so that relief was commonly ordered not 
only to the impotent but to the able-bodied poor. And the political 
evils might be alluded to, which must result, at no long distance, from 
such an interference with the jiatural course of things by which the 
number of labourers and the demand for labour are adjusted to each 
other. ^ 

Petitions to this purpose will call the attention of our legislators to 
the real evils of tlic coimtry, and strengthen the hands of those amongst 
them who are aware of the danger, and willing to avert it. And should 
such a measure ever reach the Upper House, I trust that our Bishops 
would perceive that tlie Poor Laws (as well as the Game Laws) well 
deserve the attention of the conservators of the Church, being in¬ 
timately conneetbd with the spiritual welfare of its members. 

October^ 1827. VioiL. 


ECCLKSIASTICAL AND BIBIdCAL SOCIETY. 

TIIOUCJIIS ON TH!-: FORMATION OF A SOCIETY FOR. THE PROMOIXOtr OP 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 

It is not. possible to trace the course of our national history, except 
through the channel of ecclesiastical records, because all knowledge 
was for a certain period conliiicd among churchmen. In like manner 
the integrity of the sacred text cannot be established, without a 
thorough inquiry into the history^and charijeter of those to whom the 
preservation of the holy oracles way entrusted. 

An acquaintance with the history, the jurisprudence, the constitution, 
and the religion of the country being thus dependent on ecclesiastical 
research, it is astonishing that no institution has yet been formed to 
promote it. 

Libraries, museums, funds, and charters have been so amply pro¬ 
vided in aid of other literary and scientihe ol^jccts, lliat the medical 
student, the naturalist, the astronomer, the antiquarian, the artist, and 
the mechaqjc, know where to go for the purpose of pursuing tlieir 
investigations, of Sconsuhing authorities, or of exhibiting tlie result of 
their labours.* But the theologiad and the ecclesiastical student have 


• AndquariBn Society, Royal Sodety, Sodety of Literature, Astronomical SodM« 
Society of British Artists, Liiinicaa Sodety, Medical and Cliirurgical Sode^i Mc^eCr 
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no such resourcci nor can they confidently apply themselves to any 
one quarter for information or encouragement. They may hunt 
through half the libraries in the kingdoroi and yet lib unable to find 
that for which they are in search; or they may desire to commudicate 
interesting intelligence, and know not to whom to address themselves. 

Tfie^proposed Society might supply these defeats by providing, 

1. A depository of rare and valuable works in print and MS. 

Facilities of obtaining copies, or extracts of books and MSS. in 
foreign libraries. 

3. f A mart or centre for communications relative to important dis¬ 
coveries, illustrations, or critical remarks. 

4. Oppoi^unities of holding correspondence with foreign literati. 

5. Funds for the purchase of Books and MSS., and fof the remu¬ 
neration of persons employed to collect, to examine, to collate, or to 
transcribe. 

6. A local habitation and a name for such as are inclined to pro¬ 
mote ecclesiastical and biblical research. 

It is a wdUknown fact, that great light has lately been thrown upon 
many very material points of English histq^y, by the production of 
papers, which had been unexamined for ages iTnd centuries before. 

There are numberless documents which a solciety of this kind might 
yet be instnimentdi- in securing from oblivion; and record offices, 
registries, monasteries, public and private libraries, would not be slow 
in offering rolls, legal deeds, grants, and manuscripts of various kinds 
for inspection, if due encouragement were held out, and proper appli¬ 
cation made. 

Lcland enriched his great national work by virtue of the cotpmission 
which gave him free liberty to enter and search the libraries of all 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, Qriories, Colleges, &c., as likewise all other 
places wlmein records, writings, and whatever else was lodged that 
related to 'antiquity.*’ 

In the same manner much might now be brought out of “ deadly 
darkness to living light,*’ for the history of the Church was for a very 
long period the history of the whole kingdom; and property, privileges, 
public and private rights, and even family affairs, were so involved in 
ecclesiastical proceedings, that the Church records contain the only 
memoriak on which we can rely. 

Bede was obliged to sedd for materials to compile bn Early 

British History; and no doubt the Roman archives’could now furnish 
invaluable information, since every thing relative to temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical causes was transmitted to Rome by way of enrolment or 
transcript, so long as the jurisdictim of the Pope extended to this 
country. 

There is ro Reason to fear that the literary treasures of the Vatican 
are entirely closed against the inspection of Mrsons qualified to examine 
them. The ViscountCbateaubriand, in bis Mfkmges LitUrairte, relates 



Zoological Society, Geolo^cal Society, tloyal Asiatic Society, Horti- 
‘i>G^y, Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. The last-mentioned Society,consitu of ^ot 
Sack of Whom p^s in advance forty gakicsa towards its ftiads, or six 
a admIidOB, and wur guineaa annnaliy, ' 
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that he has seen some of the secret papers relative to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew; it,is not therefore chimerical to hope that access 
may be had to some of the many papal tecordst^whidi wouM urve to 
illuati^ate doubtful points in Engush history. > ^ • 

But,.it, is not from Rome dhly, that an Ecclwast^ and BiUical 
Society might succeed jn. deriving valuable aooessioDS ’ of: 'hisforieal 
knowl^ge. All. the monaatie fraternities were in constana wdh^egular 
correspondence with each^tbeTf the Benedictines in partieulait; ’ud the 
Benedictine monasteries abroad werci and perhaps are ns^possestion 
of copies of almost all that was committed to writing by the brethren 
of their order in England, who were the principal historians oT their 
day. In fact nothing would promise a richer harvest than an inquiry 
for MSS. in foreign monasteries. * 

It is also to be remembered, that many of the continental libraries 
are furnished with works of reference in print, for which it would be 
in vain to seek at home, and English authors are frequently put to 
serious inconvenience for want of such.* The establishment of the 
proposed Society would obviate this difficulty by means of agents or 
correspondents deputed to inspect and transcribe passages, where the 
book or MS. required coqld nut be purchased, ana the Society woidd 
soon have the names of eminent men of every nation enrolled oft-its 
books, were it only for opportunities of collation and transcription. 

It now remains to spew of the advantages which the science of 
Theology would derive from an association formed on the above- 
mentioued basis. 

The extent and influence of the Bible Society, suid the many thoumnd 
copies of Scripture which it circulates annually in various dialects and 
languages, is a consideration suflicient of itsdf to excite a strong 
desire in the minds of those, who watch with jealous eye over the 
integrity of the sacred text, to promote an Ig^titntion, whkh would 
tend to remove the difficulties of collation, to render polyglot under* 
takings more practicable, and to facilitate the labours of the treowlator, 
the interpreter, and the critic. 

If a diligent investigation, conducted by competent persons, were 
set on foot by an association, which might be expected in a few yean 
to combine the zeal and talent of theologians of all countries, many 
discoveries might possibly be made of more ancient copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures than any which we now possess, and of unedited 
works q^.the early Fathers of the 6hurch.* * 

There is no doubt that the libraridk of the continent, and even those 
of our own island,f contain many invaluable MSS* which have hitherto 
escaped research altogether, or have eluded the ingenuity those who 
have attempted to decypher them. 


* In the progress of the ttotnsn Catholk Controversy, Mr. Butler 4|>|M Br. Southey 
to ^ eomplete his sul^'ect in' the mannA hk Mends would wish, ransadting 

finreido libraries i" and ills said that Dr. Southey fbtmd Maudir obllgiM lo tmdertake a 
Journey to Holland fur the express purpose of eonsuhingatitborides necessary to accom- 
plkh his « Vindicks Ecdeaim AngHean».V 

t Espcdally the Lamb^ Lihwtrj, »nd the MS. Ubrii^ Uf Corpus Cbfkti Colkg^i 
Cambri^. Two very importaitt WS* have been bnwght to in *tlM DaA*lU 
Ubarict rrithia dw tad cei^^ / , t 

Von* It* 'HO. V . . - - 
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In almost all the oriental bazaars^ MSS. are exposed to sale, the 
contents of which are utterly unknown from the igporanee of the 
people into whose hands they have faUen.. 

The monasteries of the Hast abound in unexamfned MSS., and no 
intelligent traveller returns from Greece'or Turkey without bringing a 
new catalogue of MSS. tvfaich were unknown loformer inquirers. Two 
hundretf MSS. are reported to be deposited in one monastery only on 
Mount Atfaos: ** Vast heaps of ^lSS..all covered with dust and dirt/* 
to use the language of an eye-witness, were seen in other libraries of 
the same region. Possevin furnished a list of fifty-4ve theological 
MSSy preserved in the principal library of Patmos, and the later 
catalogue, supplied by the Rev. R. Walpole, after ispeaktng of ninety- 
two MSS. and four hundred printed volumes, adds, that **the account 
here subjoined by no means precludes the necessity further 
examination.** a 


Of the contents of the Imperial and other Libraries of Constantinople, 
no adequate conjecture can be formed; but we may reasonably suppose 
that if the same exertions were to be made by an Ecclesiastical and 
Biblical Society, which have done so much honour to individuals of the 
Medicean fkmily, their success would not be«much inferior. 

The libraries of the Vatican and of FlorenC*e owe most of their MS. 
treasures to the industry and judgment of collectors who were 
employed by the Medici in exploring different parts on the shores of the 
Archipelago and Levant. 

In addition to these considerations, diere are very many works of 
consequence, which might be completed, and others which might be 
undertaken through the encouragement and patronage of an assoriation 
of this kind. A continuation of the Critici Sacri; an enlarged edition 
of Poole’s Synopsis; a cheap reprint of Kennicott's collated Hebrew 
Text, or a compiIation<bf all the valuable comments and expositions of 
the Holy Volume, embodied in one grand work, would be worthy the 
attention of a Society, as being beyond the means of an individual to 
accomplish ;~the latter especially, for nothing could be a greater help 
to the theological student, than to be enabled, at one view, to see all 
that has b^ written by 'leatned upon any text of Scripture, and 
to compare the solutions, remarks, and illustrations of the Jteat and 
most orthodox divines. William S. Gillx* 

Dmrkam, October 10* 


VESPERS. 

AT Ereoing-tide, by the t&ors Of 'Ae le^ 

1 lift up ray soul, 0 Lotd, to thee. 

In the calm of that eool'atfd silebt bbur, 
There comes from rihrrO k-hearcilhr jpower; 



wing, 
a’e spring; 


It broods on my brsast/With 
Like the Angel that t^roulM 
And . 

That utne hud buj^ *ui. 

For of a 

r Ii«ar tW tsON« ia 
I a«rlw a t kMMtid 
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On ahlaining from tlu Sacrament. 70S 

How lonely »thii fotsaken f trend i 
But I feel that ** God is a God at hand.*' 

Hrf' searching eyes are in eveiy places” 
soon I may ^ see him face to Ace.^ 

^ ThO’ctonds are liU.dihrioty'' to ^sstk 
Behold, 1 stand in his preiStice ttowl 
Away, Ysin plcasores tW afoond me smiliv' 

And leave me atone wiA my God awhile. 

Tie done*^t tread On the shore of the sea,* 

Bat my Aoufhts have been where Aej oi^ to bet i 
^kd the World hat dnfked away from si^t 
While they sought the fountain of life end light. 

I hare trembled, have wept, my spirit did fall, 

Bat nAetey, mercy, has shone through the veil. * 

And I bless the hour of the Evening-tide, 

When 1 muse upon Him for men who died, 

And own the power of the Cbucified. D. 

1827. 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF ABSTAINING FfiOM THE 

SACRAMENT. 

t 

KXTIUOT «F A SERHON BT THB BSV. BT. H. 

You Mnceiire that the neglect of the Lord’s Supper cannot be a 
mortal sin—cannot be a crime of so serious a nature as to exclude the 
transgressor from the mercy of his God, because it is not att^ided by 
any evil consequences to society. This persuasion is, I am aware, the 
chief defence by which you could sustain yourself in the known and 
wilful violation of an express article of Chriatian duty:—Let «a then 
discuss this plea. Now, it is quite certain that the lawjs of God Are 
always designed to promote the ultimate good of hit creatures: but as 
we are not always capable of discovering the particular end in wiew, 
it is our duty to confide entirely on his wndom, and, wbether we can 
or cannot perceive the design of the divina institutions, to follow them 
with an humble and implicit obedience. But in the present iti ffwo" 
it is very easy to trace, fW>m the beneficial results that fi^ow the 
obse^anca of this holy rite, the object and end for which it was 
appointed t nnd it is therefore equally ea^ fo, point out the iigtury tp 
your miow-creatures which accompanies your transgresaion. 

In the first place, by the institution of the Sacraaeot, than was 
established a certain and perpetuaFwitnesI td the truth of Chriatianity. 
It has been shewn at large by LmIic, in an argument, against the 
Deists, which none of that ingenioua sect has ever beon ab)n in the 
,slightest degree to shake» that there are four certain rnlea» ndtich if 
they are found to meet in any matter of fact, it is iouwisiUe ^hat foat 
fact should hefala,. The ndef ar« tbefOi—First, the mcji nnat)^ auch 
that man may judge of ti. by tbo oitomd senses «d^||iieadnf<aod of 
•ight i Secondly, it mnM he 'done publiely in the fl), w|wld; 
Thin%, that some on^twacd aedM be pei!fiv^l»ed>in'i|M of it; 
and. Fourthly, th|t ia£h acdona ^ pbeerOalij|BA bn ^aatitated, and 
commence tmmM tbnt.tfae nUtter of taj&jq^.j^one. Now all 
thaae ruler M fa ^ oMetia. % dS^Po^ Thmr. mn 
.Burtdet of Ychfah the warn wn <*imp woofaonikle 
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On abstaining from the Sacrament, . 

him to know that they were supernatural. They were performed 
publicly in the face of the world. The Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were celebrated in perpetual memorial of them; 
and that not in after ages^ but at the very time these miracles took 
place; and the existence of the Sacraments are tlierefore the incon- 
testible evidences of the truth of tlie miracles. It is not my purpose 
to give*an abstract of the volume in which this argument in proof of 
the truth of Christianity is exhibited at large> and in a manner which 
I believe to be incontrovertible; but there is a deduction from this 
argument that I would enforce on your attention; If it be a fact that 
the ufiinterrupted observance of the Sacrament, from the days of the 
Messiah to^ our own, is the certain testimony of the truth of 
Christianity to us, you must perceive of how great importance it is 
that this holy rite should be handed down to our desce/tdants, and 
remain as the certain testimony of the truth to them:*you must 
perceive that by abstaining from the Sacrament, you do to the utmost 
of your power endeavour to break the chain of proof; and that if 
your offence were universal—a consideration which may teach you to 
appreciate the criminality of your omission—the strongest evidence of 
the facts recorded in the Gospel would be lost to posterity, aud 
Christianity itself laid prostrate at the feet of the Infidels. 

But the Sacrament is not only a testimony to the facts of the Gospel, 
which you are bound to maintain; but it conveys an impressive lesson 
of Christian doctrine. It inculcates by emblems the momentous 
doctrine of the atonement. That mankind are indebted for their 
reconciliation with God to that bodtf which was givei} for ihem^ and to 
that'&/ood which was shed for their transgressions, is the paramount 
doctrine of our faith, and is one which even in the darkest apes, 
among the most ignorant of Christian nations, has never been lost sight 
of. But how was this momentous truth preserved? Simply by the 
universal and uninterrupted observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
bread broken, the wine poured out — the symbols of'^the body and 
blood of Jesusv were the records by which ignorant and benighted 
people were imtmeied of the efficacy of his sacrifice. The regul^ 
return of the Sacrament was not only a festival of religions gfMitude, 
or a rite of religious worship, but it was an expermieiitai lesson of 
religious instruction. When every other voice-was silent, when the 
book of God was concealed ^n a language unintriligible to the multi¬ 
tude, and could only be purchased *at a price that placed it out of the 
reach of the inuhitude, the consecrated elements were as the preachers 
of the fhtth; the memorials of the deadi of Jesus, handed down from 
generation to generation, the holy* and mysterious import of hk dying. 
In these present days of light, it na^ be eonedved that such aids for 
the preseryatioD of the truth are no longer needed; that having the 
Gospel open to us, we may there read and learn, and meditate and 
adore, and dimnse with all su^^mbdie ai^ to our religion^ But, 
my hrediren^ how *^do tve know: ihet our present state of ligfrt and 
knowie^ftf will eontimirf How know we barbarism and ignorance 

M over^ natmna of Christendom 1 How 

know tos that; the existence of the ^Ild^Bsxraim^nt jnay not again 
beesttae jSH ody eouroe of mstriiet^^ frinn unkt 
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disciple of the Saviour may derive his knowledge of the hope that is 
in him ? How know you but that by omitting this observance, how¬ 
ever slight or trivial or unimportant it may appear to some, you may 
be assisting that ^suse of the institution which may aVeAtually lead to 
a total aband^EimMt- of' the saoramentdl table, and thus ^eut off the 
atreaVn of religious l^ht from reaching those darker time^ which may 
possibly, if not-higbly probably, await our descendants* " ^ 

, Again, this sacred rke was designed as a public manif^^ion of 
your own faith in the sacrifice of Jesus. Your, attendance is n public 
and solemn avowal of your dependance on the atonement oixout 
Redeemer and not on your own merits* By the observance tif this 
rite, you demonstrate that you rely on the graces of his Spirit, and not 
on your own exertions, for the achievement of your salvatidn; and that 
you are nof merely a Christian of birth and education, but a Christian 
in spirit aitd in truth. Now, no man who has the slightest acquaint* 
ance with the principles of human nature, and observed its tendency to 
yield to the authority of numbers, rather than undergo the trouble of 
inquiring and judging for himself, will fail to comprehend the wisdom 
of such an institution. Mankind are, as it were^ sympathetically con¬ 
vinced by witnessing the conviction of others; ar^ you are called'to 
attend the public celebration of tlie Sacrament, that they may be 
persuaded by the testimony of your conviction. This tendency of 
human nature, by which we are impelled to fiy from the doubt and 
insecurity of our own private speculations, and to support the mind by 
precedents and authorities, is. of such universal operation, that those 
very unbelievers, who pretend by the mere force of intellect to have 
obtained an emancipation from all popular prejudices, still adlress 
themselves to the same means of authenticating their conclusions. They 
endeavour to persuade themselves, that their opinions are tacitly the 
opinions of you all;—that you are but formalists in religion, and 
hypocrites in faith, and sceptics at the heart ;—*-that you attend the 
services of religion, as Deists but not as Christians. .Your ab¬ 
staining from the Sacrament justifies these su$[^ions, and confirms 
them in their unbelief; for how is it possible to suppose that any 
man can be more than an external and nominal Christian, who, 
when hts Redeemer has desired him to perform a simple act in re- 
nmnbranee of Awi, refuses to witness his remembrance by the per¬ 
formance of the act?—In this point of view then your dcsCTtion 
the Communion is injurious to soefe^. Tod withdraw 'youf signature 
from the public declaration of the truth of the Gospel. You ^minish 
the weight of authority iti its favour. As far as your influence extends, 
you invalidate the reverence of revelation in the public %nmd; wd 
with that reverence the public welfare and happiness must evey rise 
or foil. ' t ' r - • 

The sin of neglecting the S^cramaut. is aggravated.bynnotber con¬ 
sideration ; there are spiritual t^fits attaclied to the ptouarund worthy 
observance of this rite. These benefits are added graces of the Holy 
Spirit: the strengtheningyour virtuous'resolutions:.the depression 
of your violent anff unrighteous dispositions, no man can obtain 
these additiems of divine grede-^^no man can . make these approa^s 
towards the «spsti8ca,tion of hit and retain them as the pccasionB 
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of a selfish serenity, and the sources of an uncommunicated joy. 
Every individual among us is so intimately connected with his fellow- 
creatures, that his improvement in virtue is essential to the happiness 
of his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, bis employers, his 
neighbours, his inferiors;—consequently, to omit availing himself of 
those means of sanctification which the Almighty has mercifully piaced 
within his reach, is really and essentially an injury to those whom bis 
spiritual improvement would haye benefited. As far Ss lies in his 
power, he diminishes the stock of national holiness, and of national 
happiness the consequence of national holiness; an4 he retards the 
fulfil|ncnt of his daily prayer tliat the will of God may be done in earth 
as it is in heanen^ by rejecting those divine assistances without which 
he has no ifoility to execute bis part towards the producing so blest a 
consummation. * * 

I'hcre is yet one other consideration, which shews that<he guilt of 
neglecting this holy institution is aggravated by the injury wliich it 
occasions. Did you not, each of you, individually add the authority 
of your example to the desertion of the sacramental table, others 
would be ashamed of being guilty of so impious an omission. You 
make a precedent for others;—you add to the crowd who throng from 
our Churches, without completing their rdigious duties, on days 
appointed for the celebration of the Communion; and unite to form a 
screen around the blushes that would condemn the solitary recusant. 
If the majority remained to obey the ordinance of tlicir Saviour, there 
would be a disgrace and ignominy attached to the neglect of this 
Sacrament; there would gradually become an universal practice of 
attendance; all who were of age to communicate' would regularly 
communicate, and that on every day of communion. And so it ought to 
be: man is by nature so imperfect—so in love with sin—so averse 
from good, that he cannot unite himself with his duty by too many 
ties, or surround himself by too many barriers against transgression. 
The constant attendance at the Lord's Supper constrains the Christian 
to the habit of self-examination. It brings him, as it were, into the 
frequent presence of the judgments of his God. He sees the day of 
Sacrament close before him, and it is a warning to abstain from crime. 
It adds to the terror of iniquity. If he err, it compels him to a speedy 
repentance. Evil is prevented from growing into habit. The constant 
periodical observance of the Sacrament restores to religion its natural 
power over the conscience. * li renders vice an object of present dread; 
it renders obedience an object of fnore immediate interest; and in this 
respect no man can countenance by bis example the general and un¬ 
righteous desertion Of the Sacrament, without invalidating the influence 
and Impairing the efficacy of Christianity itself* 


LAW REPORT;—SIMOl^—RESIGNATION BONDS. 

8 0eo.IV. c.35.— Aet for the ^ or other Aisurances for the 

EeiSef if eertoin SptriHml Persow, resignation qf^ Eeclesuuiieal Prefer^ 
and ptiMris of Buksuutkal PhP- * wesft. , 

fermenhpfrom eertain Fenalt'us^ and . Turs ac4 after reciting (he statute 
rmdtfw indid tertain Bonds, Cove^ Of the dl Elis. c. 0, by which it was 
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enacted, That if any person should shall be void, and the person resien- 
for any sum of money, reward, gift, ing shall continue the incumbent, 
profit; or benefit, or for or by reason V. lhat the act is not to affect pro¬ 
of any promise, agreement, bond, or ceedings already commenced* 
other instrument securing the same, ' 

present to a Benefice, sura preseiita- 

tion sfiould void; tbattheCrownshould found a copy of the following 

present to such Benefice for that time letter, in a copy of Gibson'ss Codex, 
or turn; that the patron and bis pie- which we lately purchased; iyippeaia 

sentee should each forfeit the double the contents and*date xp have 

value of one year’s profit of such Be- been wriiten during the'discussion 
nefice; and that the presentee should ^he celebracted case of the Bishop 
be incapable of holding the same; London, v. Fytche, in the Hoasc of 

And also reciting that some spi- Lords. As it contains yome curious 
ritual persons upon presentation to matter relative to simony, it will, we 
Benefices hatbentered into agreements •think, be interesting to our readers* 
with the palp>ns to resign the same, << My Lord.—A private clergyman, 

to the intent that some person or one not personally known to you, but the 
of two persons specially named, should friend of some whom you much re- 
be presented thereto; Sard, takes the liberty of presenting to 

And also reciting that such agree- you some reflections, which occur to 
ments had been adjudged void; him in consequence of the unaccount- 

And also reciting that the spiritual able doctrine advanced yesterday and 
persons and patrons who 'bad made on Monday by some of the judges, 
such agreements would suffer great 1 am not anxious about a nice arrauge- 
hardship and detriment unless they ment of these reflections; tat vtrbum 
were relieved from the penalties and tapienti. The only object is to be 
forfeitures to which they had erronc- assisting, if possible, though in ever 
ously, but without having wilfully so small a degree, to a great and good 

acted, in contravention of the said man in a perilous crisis standing 

recited act, rendered themselves liable; forth as the champion of the religion 

It is enacted, of his country. 

I. That no presentation to any In Gale's edition of Ingulphus, 

spiritual ofiice, made before the 9tli page 20, is King Ethelwulfs great 
April, 1627, shall be void by reason flharter for separating the whole 

of any engagement to resign in favour tenth part of the land of the kingdom 

ofanotherpersQn,orone of two persons (meaning its produce) to be the pen- 
specially named;—that the King, by petual patrimony of the churdi. This 
reason of such an engagement, shall decima was to be tuta et munita ab 
not present to such spiritual ofiice;— omnibus secularibus servitutibus, imo 
and that the presentees and patrons rogalibus tributis majoribus et minori- 
shall not be liimle to any penalties or bus, and to be exempt even from 
forfeitures. pontage, murage and expedition, the 

II. That all such engagements trinoda necessitas, as some of the 

made before 9th April, 1827, are * authora ot those times call those three 
valid. ^dispensable services, to which other 

III. That the act is not to.extend property of the church was liable, 
to any engagement not really and brnm See Ingulphus, p. 5, where the words 

made for the purpose aforesaid;— are, Quae nunquam ulli possunt 
that it shall not be deemed compuU laxaii. And so free and honour^ 
sory upon the Ordinary to accept the able was this species tenure, that 
resigoation. in Henry the Third's time, when cen- 

IV. That where a spiritual person' tage and other aids were demanded 

shall, after the passing of the act, by the king, for defence of the nation, 

resign pursuant to swm an engage- '—£t libera feoda ecclesiarum paro- 
ment, and the persep or one of the 'chialiuia do boc tallagio exemieban- 
two persons specially named shall tur. Uoveden, page 779. Beeler 

not be presents within six calendar vero, et earum rana ab hoc tallagio 

months there^ery such reiigaatiou fuerunt libera. And so zealous were 
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the parochial clergy of their privilege, 
that in the year 1:^55, they maintained 
that the Pope and King together could 
not touch their ecclesiastical property, 
without their own formal consent. 
Gravati sunt, eo quod decima bene- 
ficiorum suorum regi fuit concessa 
ipsis non vocatis. See Anpales Mo- 
nast. Burton,,Gale’s edition, 'lorn. 1, 
p. 356. What was the reason of this 
privilege, but because the tythe was 
so exempted by law, and so entirely 
and Pxciusively the property of the 
church, the flower of what was held 
by free, pifre, and perpetual alms. 
In what view the govcinment con¬ 
sidered ifbe payment of tythes in tho 
limes of Edward the Confessor and 
William the First, may be seen from 
the laws of the first of these kings, 
confirmed by his successor. See 
Decern Scripiores, page 2356. It is 
the only instance of a statute of that 
age being made expressly a Rege, 
Baronibus, et Populo. Upon which 
some have grounded an assertion, that 
statutes at that time were made by 
King, Lords, and Commons. See Ba¬ 
con on English Government, and, I 
think, other authors upon the same 
subject. See Brady’s Introduction, 
and Tywhd’s l^olitical Dialo^es. At 
that time, and for some centuries 
before and after, tythes were con¬ 
sidered, throughout all Europe, dr 
rather Christciidom, as the free and 
sole property of the church, jure divitio 
et humano; so far as human law, 
municipal, or canonical readied. It 
was true of all the pairimony of the 
church, for all held by the same 
tenure. Sicut ipse rex tenet suas 
liberas et quietas in suo dominico; 
Ita Archiepiscopus Cant. |cc.^ .See ^ 
Registnim KoflTense, p. 20, pulilished^ ' 
by Thorpe; and Saxon Cron, p. 178. 
Patrons of Churches, whether epis¬ 
copal, monactical, or parochial, were 
nothing but mere protectors of their 
churches, and not proprietors. Ibe 
appointing of a rector or vicar by 
iostitulioo, and inducting them into 
the seizin of the freehold (for the law 
said, that a rectory and viedtage was 
Uberam tenementum, or liberum feo¬ 
dum), was by the sole act of the |iikhop« 
At no time was the custody of the 
rectorial or vicarial property out of 
the sole superintendence and guar¬ 


dianship of the Bishop. He conferred 
the freehold; the patron had no right 
but by suflerance to step his foot* upon 
it. U^on the death of the incumbent, 
the Bishop possessed it in trust; by 
his act the successor was put inK> the 
possession of it. In all disputes be¬ 
tween the churchmen and patrons, 
the invariable and allowed principle 
was, that the revenues of the church 
were the sole property of the church, 
and the patronage ad conservationem 
et edificationem non ad desiructionem 
vel diminutioneni. See Eadmer, 
p. 24, and Matthew Paris, in many 
places in his History «f Henry the 
Third. At the time of n^iking Magna 
Carta, the law respecting patronage 
was established according to the pre¬ 
sent usage. The first article is, 
Quod Aiiglicana Ecclesia libera sit, 
et haheat jura sua Integra et libertates 
suas iiksas. The learned Bracton, 
who lived at or near the time of 
making this charter, defines libertas 
by evacualio servitutis, and says, Quo 
tanto magis libertatis, tanto minus 
servitutis. For want of time to find 
out these passages, 1 quote them from 
memory, but 1 believe pretty correctly. 
With respect to tfic Church, its liberty 
was, that its inlieritance should be 
exempted from all rule, domination, 
and controul from laymen, particularly 
patrons and capital lords, who pre¬ 
sented to the benefice, or paid tythes 
or other gifts to it out^ their estates. 
And so sacred was every article of 
the Magna Carta, when it was 
confirmed afresh in tlie most public 
and solemn and tremendous manner, 
A. o. 12.^3, it was declared, that 
Omiies illos, qui ecclesiasticas liber¬ 
tates vel antiquas regni consuetudines,* 
et prtecipue hbcitates et liberas con- 
suetudines quae in chartis communium 
fibcrtalum et de foresta—-quacunque 
arte vel ingenio violaverint infring- 
erint diminuerint seu mutaverint clam 
vel palam facto verbo vel consilio 
contra illas vel illarum aliquem in 
quocuiique articulo tomcre veniendo, 
should be excommunicated, £cc. See 
Anoales Monast. Burton, p. 323. 
And to ratify thi^ charter in this Hgour 
of construction,.was thought worth 
while to procure tlie papal sanction. 
Though, in other cases, the great men 
did not like to make i^e Pope a party 
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in the civil iiffairs of England. It 
seeins doubtful wliether gimonia, that 
is, venditio sacrorum, or corruptio 
aliqua in sacris, was punishable or 
cogwable in the courts at common 
law. (Seo Burton Annales, Gale’s 
edition, Tom. 1. p. 383.) Jsti sunt 
articuli concessi in concilio Archiepis- 

copi.-Item, quod non respondeatur 

brevi, quod dicitur, Quare non admisit 
clericum. And more at page 396: 
Item licet presentatio ad curus ani- 
marum, et collatio curse pastoralis 
secundum, &c. &c.: and more in 
p. 399. ila? not the Church the same 
right now ti/ils lands and immunities 
it had then, except where an alteration 
lias been made by statute? Have the 
patrons any interest now in their 
oenetices, which they had not then? 
Before the Keformation, the Cliurijh 
had power to avenge its oyif wrongs 
in its own courts, and by the help of 
the Bope. But soon after the Reforma¬ 
tion, namely, in the time of I'.dward 
the Sixth, see Archbishop Cranmers 
intended Canons (if that was the 
name of what the chief baron quoted), 
and the 31 si Eliz.^ the ('hurch was 
obliged to depend upon Uic legislature 
for the preservation of its tythes and 
other possessions. Such was the 
popular idea of simony in the reign 
of Edward the Third, that the Cow- 
vwns of Kiiffland addressed lliat king 
to punish andtdestroy sinionN, which 
they conceived to be the crying sin, 
which had provgllicd heaven to visit 
the nation with the most terrible 
plague it had ever felt. 1 have not 
the parliament rolls, but I believe this 
petition was in the 50lh or 61st of 
that king, where it may be found.* 
So little value was set upon advowsons 
(certainly because they could not be 
trafficked with in the modern wa^ 
in (he reign of Edward the First, that, 
in>laking the estimate, called the Ex- 
tenta Manerii, in which every article 
was stretched to its utmost valuation, 
the advowson was valued at only one 
year's income of the benelice. See 
Extenta Manerii in 4th Kd. 1. in 
Statutes at large, and Fleta, p. 158. 

*^To assert that Ul^SlstEliz. docs 


* This petition is well worth a prriisnl; 
we shall, perhaps, insert a translation of it 
in a future number. It is in the Parlia- 
<nent Rolls, L.Edw.HI. No.XLlV. 

VOr.« IX. KO. XI. 


not reach the present case, shews 
such an ignorance of the whole law 
of Christendom about simony, and is 
such a perversion of plain words and 
common sense^ that the judges, who 
maintain that opinion, seem to have 
lost their senses. Was a statute to be 
framed at this moment to meet the 
present case, it could. not be more 
plain, explicit, and precise, than we 
tind it there. May I ask whether your 
Lordship has read the whole statute 
from beginning to end a^ one reading. 
But to be sure you have, and clearly 
see the whole drift and intention of 
It. It was to prevent all manner of 
corruption in learned, charitable, and 
pious establishments; but is particu¬ 
larly clear and strong to prevent undue 
traffic between patron and clerk. It 
is intilled, < An Act against ^6u5e5 in 
Election of Scholars and Presentation 
to Benehces.’ It afterwards defines 
the abuses by tlie words Simony and 
Corruption. 1 have not the book, but 
I suspect your Lordship may find 
something satisfactory upon Simonia 
in llie book referred to by Du Phresne^ 
in his (glossary of the Romanic Latin 
in the word Simonia. The framers 
of the ^tute were not content with 
Simonia, they added, ‘ and corruption,’ 
because they meant to come to the 
root of the evil. Cavils might be 
started about the meaning of the word, 
or they might intend to punish abuses 
short of gloss simony, calling them 
corruptions. This not being a tech¬ 
nical term of law, would mean no¬ 
thing, unless it was explained. A full 
explanation, therefore, of the word is 
given, by a recital of two distinct 
lists: «(hg first is, for any sum of 
.money, reward, gift, profit, or benefit; 
the second is supplemental, corrobo¬ 
rative, and illustrative. Or ^/br or by 
reason of any promise,* agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other assu¬ 
rance; directljt/ or indirectly are ap¬ 
plied to each list separately, to denote 
the distinction of the sentences, and 
to attach criminality to every particular 
in each list. ' For, or by reaeon of, that 
is, in the language of our old Norman 
jurisprudence—A'/qyewwn/, any bond, 
&c. coming into the account of such 

presentation,interfering with ii,makinf 
any essential part, connected with it, 
mediating between the patron and 
clerk, vitiates the presentation, taints 
4> Y 
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it with corruption. This is plain 
from the subsequent member of the 
clause, for or in respect of any 
such corruption. ‘ By reason of is the 
same as ‘ in respect of,' not marking 
an effioiept cause, but a mean only. 
Let the sentence be fully expressed 
after the words' such corruption, and 
it must be—Such corruption as is 
constituted by the words of this sta¬ 
tute, n^anely, presenting to or obtain¬ 
ing the benefice under the circumstances 
of money, reward, gift, profit, benefit, 
promise, agreement, grant, bond, cove¬ 
nant, or other assurance, directly or 
indirectly* The statute itself declares 
the corruption, and explains its nature. 
The errror of the judges who support 
the innocence of the bond, is this— 
they think the bond is itself indift’eronf, 
and ought not to be suspected of 
malignity, till a bad ulC is made of 
it. But if no use whatever is made 
of it, it is still corrupt, because the 
law says, there shall be no such bond, 
and for a stronger reason, because it 
places the rector in a situation, 
which the law neither authorises nor 
knows; and further, because existence 
of such a bond is calculated for more 
and grosser corruption of evory sort. 


But what is meant by corruption? 
not only the corrupt but the cor¬ 
rupt principle^ tlie cause of the evil. 
A very learned and famous bisljpp, 
expostulating with the Pope, amplifies 
the word corruption by abusio, de- 
fectio. See Annals of Burton, p.327. 
Every thing is corrupt that has in it 
a mixture it should nut have, or wants 
what it ought to have. If such mix¬ 
ture alters the thing essentially, or 
forwards its destruction, it is corrupt 
in the highest degree. It is no longer 
sincerum, iminaculatuin, g)urum, but 
adulterinum, mixtum, noium, im- 
purum. * 

Before Fytch- who is the most 
strange man in the world, presented 
to the living in queslton, he told his 
friends that no person should ever 
have a living of his, but one whom 
he coulrfuiin out when he pleased, 
I do not sec he is likely to be dis¬ 
appointed, unless Jt be by your Lord- 
ships powerful atid most laudable 
exertions. 

“ De simoniace ingressis is among 
the articles of inquisition in the an- 
tiPMt episcopal visitations. Sec the 
Annales Mon. Burton, p. 325.” 

“ 20 May, 


MONTHLY REOISTJ5K. 

SOCir.TY Foil PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOwf^DCiF. 


Exeter, Oct. 19, 1827. 

Mr. Editor. —In the formation of 
Diocesan and District Committees of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, it must frequcntlv happen 
that the communication between the 
central depository of books and tracts,' 
and the ditferent outlying towns of the 
district, wjll*be irregular and inconve¬ 
nient; and the difficulties arising from 
this circumstance will often prevent 
that general support which the Society 
would otherwise receive from distant 
and populuas places. 1 have therefore 
been induced to forward to you for in¬ 
sertion in your valuable publication, 
a resolution recently adopted by the 
Exeter Diocesan Committee to remedy 
this inconrenience. And I beg to 
add that the resolution is about to 
be carried into immediate effect at 
Teignmouth and other places in this 


district w ith every progpcct of complete 
success. 

“ Ui.soi.vi:!),—That, with a view of 
promoting tho interest of this Society, anil 
of increasing as mucli as jiosMble the eir- 
culation of its hooks and trai'ts, wlierevor 
three or more iiirmhcrs of the Parent 
Society be willing to undertake the 
snperintendenre and management of a 
d^N>sitory, under the Kaiu tion of, and in 
roinmunicalion with, this Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee, any number of such inomherH, not 
exceeding five, l>c oppointed aii a corre¬ 
sponding committee to carry into effect the 
proposed ohjci’t; and that hook.s and tracts 
be supplied to tiieiii from the diocciwn de¬ 
pository upon the terms of the Society ; 
such rorresponding^committec undertaking 
to account for thase so supplied, and that 
no others be introiluccd into the depository 
under their care." 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A Member of the Exeter 
COMMIITEE. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Exeter 
Di^esan Committee of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, was lately held in the 
Guildhall of that city. A most ex¬ 
cellent sermon was preached in the 
Cathedral, by the venerable Arch¬ 
deacon of London, who is Chancellor 
of Exeter; in which he gave a most 
powerful and luminous exposition of 
the views afid labours of the Societies. 
We regret ^lat our limits prevent our 
giving a detailed account of this highly 
interesting meeting. Wc must there¬ 
fore conhne ourselves to the insertion 
of the admirable speech of Ur. Barnes, 
late Archdeacon of Bombay, in se¬ 
conding a resolution for the adoption 
and printing of the Report or the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
(lospel. 

He (Dr. B.) thought he should not 
be doing justice to a cause that was 
near his heart, if he contented himself 
with a simple athrmative, particularly 
as he had had aii< opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing, not only the useful Jnl}ours, 
but the wants of the Society; and 
whilst he did full justice to, and was 
convinced of the truth of every thing 
that had fallen from gentlemen to-day, 
relative to the Society whose business 
had been trot transacted, of which 
none thought more highly than he did, 
bearing tcstimdby as he himself could, 
in common witli them, to the blessings 
that had attended its labours, and which 
were to he wiine.sscd in every school 
—every hospital—every workhouse— 
still he thought it was no less incunv 
bent on us, while wo kept up and • 
preserved the purity of our holy faith 
at home, that wc should also, to the 
utmost of our power, extend our fos¬ 
tering care to Foreign Parts; for 
though in America, there existed an 
Episcopal Church, both rising and 
flourishing, yet it was lamentable to 
observe, that in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, there were nttm- 
bers living as wjlliout God in the 
Avorld, or relapsing*inio the errors of 
popery,-—yes, it was a fact that there 
were on some stations 16,0(K) Euro¬ 
pean Christians to one Missionary, 
lie (Dr. B.) knew that much had been 


done by the Society, that great exer¬ 
tions had been made, and he men¬ 
tioned those things only, that still 
greater support might be rendered the 
Society, in order to endble it to 
adequately All the large field that was 
opened for its labours. In the veiy 
provinces to which he had alluded, 
were whole villages of disbanded 
British soldiers, who after fighting 
their country's battles,^ had, through 
the kindness and paternal care of 
government, been enabled with (heir 
families to sit down in peace and 
quiet in those distant lan(», and the 
preservation of whom to the religion 
of their fathers, to the faith as taught 
in our pure and apostolic church, roust 
be an interesting object to every true 
Christian. Nor was it in this quarter 
of the globe alone, that additional 
support w’as called for,—if wo turn 
our eyes to the East, an object equally 
important, and certainly not less in¬ 
teresting met our view, though undw 
circumstances very different from UV 
to whit.h he had alluded, where the 
British language was almost univer¬ 
sally spoken; whereas in the East 
Indies It was not only not spoken, but 
scarcely known; hence the necessity 
of other establishments, and for this 
purpose, after much pains and labour, 
the Bl^hop*s College, at Calcutta, had 
been founded. The support extended 
to this Institution had been doubtless 
very considerable, and he was bound 
to acknowledge with gratitude, that 
portion of it derived from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and par¬ 
ticularly the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety; but those sums, large as they 
were, had been exhausted, and, at 
present, for want of the necessary 
means, there were birt ten students 
on the foundation, though it was 
adequate under other circumstances, 
and that not at any large additional 
expense, to receive from 30 to 40, or 
probably a larger number of native 
students; and when it was considered 
that between 30 and 40,000 Christians 
in different parts of India were al¬ 
ready in connection with the Church 
of England, that one native congre¬ 
gation alone in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, consisted of 1,300, and that 
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at all the stations at Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, iti Ceylon, on the Ganges, 
and in the Northern Districts of India, 
it was not only that a field was open 
for usefulness, but that Providence 
actually seemed to have made a call 
on us to spread the knowledge and 
the blessings of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, and should it not he an¬ 
swered ? Yes, it would not be justice, 
entircljr to pass over the consideration 
that had been eloquently urged during 
the present gieeting, that they were 
under our charge as a nation, and that 
it was our duty to bring them over to 
the knowledge of the word of God; 
for himself he would say, it could not 
be a question as to the mode in which 


this should be done,—let them by all 
means be united in heart, in purity of 
faith, in every holy principle with the 
Established Church of this county; 
but if this was not to be done, averse 
as he must always be to the propaga¬ 
tion of schism or heresy, (to be en¬ 
abled to lessen which in this country, 
would be one of the happiest labours 
of bis life) yet he would say, let them 
be by any means brought over to the 
knowledge of the true God. To this 
effect, and most particularly in the 
way he had described, h^^ should be 
at all times ready to lepd his best 
endeavours, and looked with confl* 
derice to increased support to the So¬ 
ciety from every part of the kingdom.*' 


EW CHAPEL AND CEMETERY AT LIVERPOOL. 


It was some time since proposed 
(we believe by the Rev. Jonathan 
Brooks) to convert the old quarry 
behind the Mount Gardens into a 
jiublic cemetery. The C'orporation, to 
thiorn th»quarry belonged, approving 
of the plan, readily consented to give 
it for the purpose; and a subscription 
was set on foot to defray the expense. 
The property has been vested in 
trustees by an act of parliament. The 
plan embraces a chapel fronting Duke 
Street; the foundation of which was 
laid by the Mayor on the 28lh of 
August last. On presenting a silver 
trowel to the Alayor to perform this 
ceremony, tl»e Rev. J. Brooks ad¬ 
dressed his Worship in the following 
terms:— 

“ Sir—As chairman of the trustees 
appointed by act of parlian^cnt or 
carrying into effect the work which we 
are this day assembled to put in pro¬ 
gress, 1 beg leave to present you with 
this trowel, wherewith to lay the 
foundation-stone of the church at¬ 
tached to this public cemetery, and 
hereafter to be con.secrated according 
to the forms and usages of the 
National Established Church of these 
realms. 

The common consent of mankind, 
Sir, from the very beginning of time 
to the present period, has concurred 
in the propriety and decency of the 
interment of the dead. It seems to 
have been considered as a natural act 


of humanity, and to have been rarely 
denied in any country, except to those 
who had violated the laws of (Jod and 
man. Instances of the discharge of 
this, as a duty, continually occur in 
Scripture; and it was a practice in 
general use both anrong the patriarchs 
and llie Jews. Indeed, it was con¬ 
sidered as one of the greatest calami¬ 
ties that could hefal a man. that his 
bones should not be buried in the 
sepulchre of his fathers; and there 
was a strong persuasion amongst the 
ancient tfreeks and Ronhins, tliat the 
soul could not be received into their 
paradise, the Ely^ian Fields, unless the 
body had been committed to the 
cartli ; and that wltere the rite of 
burial bad been refused or neglected, 
the soul wa*i cumpelted to wander 
rbout, secluded from those happy 
* mansions, fur the space of one hun¬ 
dred years. The introduction of 
Clirisiuinity made a great alteration in 
the mode of burial; and from that 
period the sarcophagus and the coffin 
were brought into general use. I 
should detain you longer than 1 feci 
justified in doing, were 1 to enter into 
a detail of the diflereiil modes of 
sepulture iu different countries; but 
in order to prove that all had particular 
places set apart lor this purpose, I 
need only dr«iw your attention to those 
sepulchres of kings—the Pyramids of 
Egypt; to the extensive Catacombs of 
Alexandria; the Necropolis of llicbes; 
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the Indian excavations in the moun¬ 
tains of Kllora; the Koi}ir}r7ipuu or 
cemeteries of Athens and of Corinth; 
or fVe more recent depositories of 
Home, of Naples, and of Syracuse; 
and the celebrated cemeteries of Bo¬ 
logna, and the Pbre la Chaise of Paris. 
In the formation of all these, two 
objects seem to have been kept in 
view, I'irst, the situation, that it 
should be one of seclusion and retire¬ 
ment, best fitted for the habitations of 
silence and of death. We find them, 
therefore, allvays placed on the out¬ 
side of the ckies; and at Home it was 
a law of the Twelve Tables, that all 
burials should take place without the 
city, and that no one should be in¬ 
terred within its walls but by the 
special permission of the Senate. The 
second object was, that the^f should 
be fitted up with more dr less of 
decoration and of ornament, some¬ 
times with much magnificence. The 
sister arts of sculpture and of painting 
were put in requisition ; and, in some 
instances, the walls were so exquisitely 
adorned with the one, and the ceilings 
with the other, thai we arc told, by a 
celebrated traveller of modern days, 
that it required the presence of the 
cnibalincd bodies to convince him 
that lliese excavations were tombs. 
IVow it has been our endeavour to 
acroniplish, aa^far as was jiraclicdbie, 
both tlieie objects. In point of situ¬ 
ation, we have been peculiarly fortu¬ 
nate : it is suiliciently far removed 
from the interior of the town for all 
requisite purposes, without being too 
much so for public convenience ; and 
it has so much of seclusion and retire¬ 
ment as is in unison with those feel¬ 
ings whirh will always be excited in 
every well-regulated mind in conlem- 
platiii'j the receptacles of the dead. 
And here 1 cannot but advert to the 
liberality of our Corporate Body upon 
this occasion, who, with that public 
spirit which so eminently distinguishes 
them, and of winch it is impossible 
to traverse our streets without meeting 
with frequent and substantial proofs, 
have granted the IgrouiKl which is 
to form the site of this cemetery ; and 
1 am confident that they will find the 
most gratifying compensation in the 
improvement which by its means will 
be made to our town, in respect both 


of beauty and convenience. With 
regard to the second object, that also 
has neither been overlooked nor 
neglected. On the spot where we 
now stand will soon arise a^ecixnen 
of the purest era of Grecian B3(i» of 
that order which may be emplrtktl^ly 
called the first-bom of architecture, 
long to remain a monument no less 
of the jpiety of the age that ere<j|ed it, 
than ot the classical purity of taste in 
the architect who designed it. It will 
possess all those beauties which were 
characteristic of the noblest, as it was 
the earliest invention of the building 
an; grandeur, simplicity, and harmony, 
united with that degree of ornament 
with which true taste refines and 
dignifies the vigorous conceptions of 
genius. It will be a counterpart of 
those beautiful and much-admired 
temples of the most polished nations 
of antiquity; not, indeed, to be ap¬ 
plied to the same purpose as they 
were, to the mummeries of pagan 
worship, and to the erection of altars 
‘ To the Unknown God,’ but to 
de\oted to the pure, and simple, and 
chaste, and impressive services of re¬ 
formed Christian worship; to the 
adoration of llml Cod, who, himself a 
Spiiit, must be vvorsliipped in spirit 
and in truth. 1 hare now. Sir, in 
conclusitm, to perform the most pleas¬ 
ing- part of my duly,—in conveying to 
you the thanks of the trustees for the 
kindness with which you have com- 
pl ed with their wishes to take a part 
in the ceremony of this day, ana to 
assure you of the gratification they 
feel in ns having devolved upon one 
who lijls the high and important office 
pf (Jhicf'lagislrate of this great and 
populous town in a manner so credi¬ 
table to himself, and so beneficial to 
the community.'* * 

After the Mayor had performed the 
ceremony of laying the stone, he very 
emphatically pronounced the following 
words :—“ May the Almighty bless 
and prosper us in this our pious un¬ 
dertaking.” 

The Rev. Jonathan Brooks, standing 
near the stone, then imploied a blessing 
on the work in the following words;— 

** Cr Almighty Uod \ in whose hands are 
the issues of life and of death, who hast 
taught us, not only by the suggestions of 
nature, hut also by the example of thy 
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devout servants in all ages, to set apart 
peculiar places where the bodies of the 
faithful may rest in peace and be preserved 
from all indignities; we humbly beseech 
tliec to regard with an eye of favour tlie 
work upcKi which wc have this day entered. 
As it is now begun, may it also be so 
continued and ended in thee as to glorify 
thy holy name » prosper the future ad* 
vancement of this house, intended to be 
dedicated to thy honour. Grant, O Lord 1 
that to them whom thou shalt be pleased 
to call from ^this scene of their earthly 
probation, and whoshull be carried through, 
this house to their long home, it may 
prove the gate of a blessed immortality; 
and upun thi in who shall attend in this 
sacred edifice to offer their last sorrowing 
tribute over the remains of tho>c whom 
they have revered and loved, do thou, <) 
God I who never hreakcbt tl»e bruised 
reed, send, in that their hour of aiffictiun, 
the healing influences of tliy Holy Spirit, 
and bind up the broken heart \ teach them, 
ill each iiutahce of mortality which they 
there behold, to apply th.* instructive lesson 
to themselves; may it urge ciiem acriously 


to consider how frail and uncertain is their 
condition here, and so to number their 
days as to apply their hearts unto wisdom ; 
and when, in this house, mingled wi^ the 
tears of aflection for others, the/ shall 
pour forth the tears of penitence for them¬ 
selves, and silently implore pardon for the 
past and strength for the future, do thou, 
O Lord! look down from heaven thy 
dwelling-place, hear the supplications of 
thy servants, and when thou hearest for¬ 
give: and for us, who are here assembled 
to sanctify ibis ceremony by offering up 
our prayers unto thee, give us grace that 
in the midst of life we mLy be thinking 
upon death, and so prcpai» ourselves for 
the judgment that is to follow, that when 
at the hist awful summons the trumpet of 
the archangel shall pierce the chambers of 
the tomb, we may ri.«c to a joyful resur¬ 
rection, through the merits of Him wlio 
lived atid died, and was buried and rose 
again, for ,tis, thy Son Jesus Cllri^>t our 
Li>rd, to whom, wiih thee and th« Holy 
Gliost, be all power, and dominion, honour 
and glory, and might, henceforward and 
for evermore. Amen.*’ 


% 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The observations we were led lo 
make upon the exemplary proeeeilings 
of the Norfolk and Noiwich Commit¬ 
tees in our last Number, have induced 
a correspondent to furnish us with 
certain Uesolutions which were printed 
in the last Annual Heport of the Society. 
We have a shrewd suspicion that they 
are not generally known and put in 
practice; and on that account, as well 
as because they entirely conlirm the 
view we have taken, we wilRng^y lend 
ouraid in giving them greater publicii/, 

Ut. The Committee entirely agree with 
Dr. IH.m. on the decided opinion h? has 
formed of the advantages which would be 
derived from making the duty and interest 
of the masters und mii»tro.sses of schotds, in 
all eases, to he inseparably connected; by 
rendering their emoluments, in some way 
or other, dependant on the general iinprovc- 
ment, good conduct, and number of the 
icliolars. 

2d. They consider it essential for the 
well conducting of the schools to have only 
one official visitor, who would very fre¬ 
quently, und at uncertain hours, inspect 
the school and examine into the improve¬ 


ment of the cliildrcn. This duty can never 
lie so w'ell pcrforiiied as by the rc^idiuiC 
Minister of the parish; but, in tiie ub^ience 
of a resident Minister, it would he dr.%ir:il))e 
that tills duty should be undertaken by the 
Treasurer, the St'cretary, or some one of 
the Subscribers well acquainted with the 
system. It semis desirable tliut only one 
person should take upon himself this inte¬ 
resting task, with a view to secure unifur- 
inity in the instruction and discipline of 
the sdioui; although the assistance of 
weekly or monthly risitors, especially if 
they would direct their attention only to 
the general state and discipline of the 
srhou), w'oulil be higlily aiivant;igeoua. 

•'id. One point of ns great iinportnnre as 
eitlier of the others is, that the official visi¬ 
tor should especially direct the master’s 
attention to liie necessity of taking ejirc 
that (here should be a constnut supply of 
tearhera; und that the masters ottend 
strictly to the detailed instructions recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Bell on this point, as 
well as to all the'other leading principles 
laid down in his manual, which should lie 
invariably placed in the hands of the inns- 
ter and mistress for that purpose. 

T. T. Walmslf.y, D. D. 

Secretary, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


It is proposed to publish a uniform 
editiJV of the Works of the English and 
Scotti» Reformers; to be edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Russell, A.M. 

In the press, and will he published early 
in December, in two voU. ]2mo. the 
Antidote; or, Memoirs of a Modern Free* 
thinker: including Letters and Conver¬ 
sations on Scepticiikiu and the Evidences 
of Christianity. 


LIST OF ySEW rUBLlCATlONS. 

Notes on Ca^fibridgcshire Churches, 8vo. 
f>.f. hds.—Vicissitudes in the Life of a 
Scottish Soldier, 12mo. 7s,C}d, bds.—UwiNs 
on Indigestion, 8vo. 7s. 6d, bds.—1 )i:k- 
MOTT on the Arteries, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
DrRMOTT on the Pcriloncum and IMurae, 
8vo. 4«. 6r/. bds.—Demosthenes Schaeferi, 
9>oIs. Svo. 5/. 5.S.; hue, 0/. lids.— 

Indices ad Dcmo^thclHMn, Svo. 12r.; fine, 
16s. bds.—lintscii’s Geometry, Svo. 12.^ 
bds.— Malkin’s Sermons, Svo. ]2r. bd^. 
— Snooke’s Parochial P:»almody, 12mo. 
35. Or/, bds.—Memoirs of Lord Liverpool, 
Svo. I.'i5. bds.—Statutes at Large, Vol. II. 
Parti. 4to. I/.25. bds.—Practical Treatise 
on the Blow-Pipe, I ISino. 45. hds.— 
Peel's Acts, alphabetically arranged, 
12ina. 55. bds.— Bennett’s Memoiis of 
Bogue, Svo. 125. bds.— Palmer’s New 
Law Costs, 4to. 85. bds.— Brioht's Re¬ 
ports of Medical Cases, 10 coloured Plates, 
4to. 4/. Is. bds.—(' ahus's Anatomy of 
Animals, translated by Gore, 2 vols. Svo. 
with 4to. vol. of 20 Plates, 3L bds.— 
IILtoricul Essay on the Laws, &(*. of 
Home, Svo. 10.v, 6</. hds.— Calioway’s 
Ohserv'utions, 12ino. Ss. bds.— Cooper's 
Lccttircs, Vol. 111. Svo. IO 5 . Or/, bds.— 
Uovendln's Supplement to Vesey, Jun.’s 
Reports, 2 vols. royal Svo. 2/. IO 5 . bds.— 
Phelan's Church of Rome in Ireland, 
Svo. IO 5 . 6 r/. bds. — Connell on Elec¬ 
tion Laws in Scotland, Svt). ISs, bds.— 
JoROENbON’s the Religion of Christ is the 
Religion of Nature, Svo. IO 5 . Or/- luls.— 
Fincher’s Achievements of Prayer.— 
EstiLblishment of the Turks in Europe, 
crown Svo, 5s. Cr/, bds.—Twenty-siit Illus¬ 
trations to Walton and Cotton’s Com¬ 
plete Angler, Svo. Prints, 1/. Is.; 4tu. India 
Proofs, 21. 25.—Bvanson's Translation of 
Dr. RreUchneider’s Reply to the Rev. 
Hugh J. Rose.— Swain'S Metrical Essays. 
— Frost on the Mu8iard*Tree of the New 
Testament, Svo. Is.Grf.— Ollivant's Ser¬ 
mon on the Consecration of St. David’s 
College.—F errol's Essays on the lluniaii 


Intellect, 12mo.— Gaubett on the Nullity 
of the Roman Faith, Svo. Os. 6d, bds.— 
Memoir of the Warwick County Asylum, 
Svo. 25.6</. * 


J List of IVor/cs in the Press, extracted 
from ike Leipsig Easter Fair Catalogue* 

Aristidis orationes ex libris asnptis 
emendatas et auctas edidit G. DindorSus. 
Svo. Lipsia::. ^ 

^ Aristotelis opera Omnia. Ex recens. 
et cum annot. crit. Gust. Pinzgeri. XIL 
vol. 12mo. Lips, et Lond. 

Bauer, Dr. Deutsche Sprachlchre. 3Bde 
Svo. Berlin, 

Dckkeri, 1mm., Si'holiorum in Homeri 
liiadcin appendix, Apollonium Sophistam 
et Indices complectcns. Charta impr. et 
tnembran. 4to. Berolini. 

Bcrggren, dictioniiaire abr4g4 Fran^aU 
Arabe, k I'usage des Voyageurs et dea 
Kuropt^'ens ^tablis en Syrie et en Egypte. 
4to. St. Petersburg. 

Bihlia Hebraica. Textura rccognovit 
insigniorem Icct. variet, arguincntoruimiue 
nouitiones adjecit G. Geseuius. Svo. 
Liii^ijc. 

Bibliotlieca Patrum ccclesiac latinorum 
P. 1. et 11. Opera Tertulliani. Svo. 
Tubing®. 

Corpus inscriptionum Grtecarum. .\uc- 
toriiate classis histor. ac. philolog. acade¬ 
mic Berolin. edidit Augustus Bocckli. 
Vol. I. fuse. 3 Folio. Berolini. 

Edda S®miinda binns froda. Edda 
rhythmica sivo antiquior vulgo steinundina 
dicta. Purs llltia. 4to. Hafnia*. 

I’riUschc, C. F. Kvangelia IV. N. T- 
Vol. II. in 2 partes, Evangelia Marci et 
Luc® continentes. Svo. Lipsi®. 

Freytag, G. W., Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinnm. 4to. Hal®. 

• Geogfapiti Gr.rci minores, Vol. I. Di- 
dny<ius Periegetc.s. (ir®cc ct latino, cum 
Eust;Uhii coinmeniariis, scholiasta inedito 
et paraphrasi, ex recens. God. Bernhardy. 
Svo. Lipsi® 

Gesenii, O., Lexicon liebrso-latinum 
sen comment, pliiloi. criticus lingu® hebr. 
ct chald. Vet. Test. Insuiit noinina propria 
homiinnii) urbium etc. Edit, altera, plen. 
et copiosior. 2 Tumi. 4to. Lipsis. 

Gesenii, G. ct J. A., Hoffmnnni riidi- 
menta orientalia sou tabuls verbornm, no- 
minuin ct pronominmn bebr., chald., syr., 
samarit., inasor., rabb., ®thiop., cum brevi 
instit. granmiaticn Pars 1. 4to. Lipsi®. 

Lucianus a Lchmanu Tom. VI i. 8vo. 
Lipsis. 
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Lycophronis Alexandra cum Is. Tzetza 
commentario, cdentc fiaclmianno, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lipsiie. 

Oratores Attici Miiiorcs. Ex receiis. et 
cum aiuiot. critica Gust. Piiizgcri, d vuls. 
12nio. Lips ct Londini. 

PassovTf Franc., Lexicon grsccuni tuaii- 
uale, ordine etymolog. secundum llenr. 
potis^. Stephanuin disposituni. Addita uc> 
curuta quantitatum metricnrum iioiatio. 2 
vols. 4to. Lipsiae. 

Platcius Opera, Gracce. Reccnsuit et 
varietatcm lectiunis oinncin nuvis subsidiis 
crit. aiictam et nnnolatioues ad- 

jecit, C. K. Ch. Schneider Vnl. I. Pnlitiuin t 
contincbit. Charta iinpr., francogall. et 
angl. Svo. Lips, et Londini. 

Platon’s W'erke von Fr. Srhloicrmacher. 
111 r. Theil in 2 Banden. Die llepublik. 
Svo. Berlin. 

Propertii Carmina edidit Fr. Jacobs. 
]2mo. Loud, et Lips. 


Plutarchi vitae. Ouravit, Godofr. Ilcnr. 
Schacl'cr. Vol. 111. 12mo. Lipsia: et 
Londini. 

Hoscninulleri, E. J.C., analectaarabica, 
fasc. S. dto. Lipsiie. ^ 

Scriptores hisCorix hyzanCince gr.'ct lat. 
ex editioiie Pariaina, rjusqtie aupplemcntia, 
emendutim repetiti, libris incditis, indioi- 
bus grammaticis et historicis, tabuHsqiic 
gcograpbicis aticti. Opus niodernnte, B. 0. 
Niebuhrio. Svo. Uoma*. 

Siiuunis Lexicon Hebraicum IV. Edilio. 
Kccens. emend, auxit G. B. Winer. Svo. 
Lipbla*. 

Testainentmn Novum, e rerens. ct enni 
rommentariis perpetuis J. iVl. A. Scitolz. 
3 vols. 4to. Lipbix. ** 

Testaincntuni novum, griere ad fideni 
optini. iibr. edid. et nutis insiriixit in iibuiii 
SehoUiriim Joa. Krii. Kud. Kaciiderus. 
Cnaita inipr. ct angt. Svo. Lips, ct Lond. 


Day. 
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RELIGION. 

The following estimate appear) in 
a work (said to be compiled from 
official documents) which has been 
recently published in France^ on the 
subject of the religious persuasions of 
the population of Europe: * * < • 

I 

England & Wales 0,000,000 Ch.ofEiig. 

0,000,000 Dissenters 
Scotland . . > « . 1,500,000 Presbyter. 

500,000 Other Sects 
Ireland. 500,000 Ch. ofEng. 


5,500,000 Catholics 
800,000 Pre.'byter. 
300,000 Method.Stc. 

Spain. 11,060,000 t'atbolics 

Portugal. 3,173,300 Catholics 

Austria. 14,000,000 Catholics 

2,000,000 Protestants 


Hungary .... 4,200,000 C!atholics 

3,646,000 

Germanic C^ed. 6,700,000 Catho]ic.s 

0,750,000 Protestants 


Low Countries . 3,500,000 Catholics 

1,500,000 Protestants 

Prussia. 6,000,000 Lutherans 

4,500,000 Catholics 
1,000,000 Calvin, frc. 
Switzerland « . ■ 1,167,000 Calvinists 

580,000 Catholics 
Sweden & Norway 3,550,000 Luther.'ins 
Denmark .... 1,700,000 Lutherans 


Italy.20,210,000 Catholics 

France. 30,855,428 Catholics 

650,000 Calvinists 
280,000 Lutherans 
51,000 Jews 


Russio in Europe 39,000,000 

8,000.000 Catholics 
2,500,000 Protestants 
1,804,000 Mahom. 
Turkey in Europq! 7,500,000 Mahom. 

2,500,000 Christians 

Physiology, — The Trench Aca¬ 
demy has offered a prize for thd best 
description of the origin and distri¬ 
bution of the nerves in fish. 
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The Revenue. —The accounts 
of the Revenue for the last quar¬ 
ter jresent an iniprovcment of 
about 600,000/, upon the corre¬ 
sponding quarter in the last year, 
but certainly nothing like the ge¬ 
neral increase on every head which 
had been anticipated; and which 
the earlier quarters of the year 
just concluded, warranted the 
country to sxpcct. The Revenue 
of the ycfir ending October, 

18^/6, the most disastrous period 
of our commerce, amounted to 
46,507,676/., making a defalca^ 
tion of upon that of 

the year wliich preceded,iond of 
which sum about onc-fenth has 
been recovered in tlic last twelve 
months. Hut as it is at all times 
a slower work to ro.store a nation’s 
prosjjcrity than to lose it, and in 
the progress of such a restoration 
many uncont rollal, lo circumstances 
will arise to retard and liinder it; 
atid as it must be remembered that 
the year ending October, 
was one of unusual prosperity, it 
may be considered unfair to coin- 
])are the Revenues of the country 
during two years, in the former of 
which slie has attained an eleva¬ 
tion to which she has been gradu¬ 
ally rising for a long period, whilst 
the latter is the first of her reco¬ 
very from almost unprecedented 
calaniities. Considerable disap¬ 
pointment must, however, be ex¬ 
perienced on finding a deficiency 
in the Excise of 01.'1,271*/. below 
that of the last year, as this is the 
head of the Revenue whicli we are 
accustomed to consider the crite¬ 
rion of the real afllucnce of the 
country, 'J'his deficiency, as W’cll 
as the wdiolc siuii. of 82.0,000/. 
which appears ns the actual im¬ 
provement of the last year, is 
supplied by a great increase in 

V6l» IXi NO. XI. 


the Customs, arising prindpally 
from the duty on the importation 
of foreign corn. 

Manufactures. —Thop reports 
from the principal 9 eats of our 
manufactures are of a very cheer¬ 
ing description. The demand ibr 
goods is large and steady, sg that 
the market affords that sort of 
.activity which indicates a con- 
“tinued approach towards a regular 
improved and permanently healthy 
state. Wages are higher, and 
though not yet so much raised as 
to afford the workman and his 
family all tlic comforts which we 
could W'ish him to enjoy, and to 
which he is justly entitled, yet he 
is far better off than could have 
been anticipated twelve months 
since, Tliis we speak generally, 
whilst in some particular branches 
of manufacture the present pro¬ 
sperity is very great. In that of 
calicoes, workmen cannot be found 
suiKcicnt to supply the demand; 
and a correspondent at Norwich 
makes the short but satisfactory 
communication, “ Last year it was 
all wretchedness, this year it is all 
activity.” 

Malt Act. —The new bill for 
the regulation of the malt tax, does 
jiot appear likel}' to affect that 
branch of our trade in the bene¬ 
ficial •manner so confidently ex¬ 
pected by the projectors. The 
maltsters have joined in present¬ 
ing a remonstrance against it on 
the grounds that, as indirectly rais¬ 
ing the tax upon malt, it also raises 
the price, and consequently pro¬ 
motes the substitution of other 
articles in the manufacture of beer, 
whilst it diminishes the number of 
consumers. This circumstance has 
led to a discussion between the 
maltsters and Lord Goderich, 
which will jirobably cause some 

4 z 
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chansfe to be made in the bill dur- 
ing the novt session of Parliament. 

The Nttiierlands. —The Pope 
has issued a Concordat for the 
regulation of the ecclesiastical 
afiairs of the Popish Provinces of 
this kingdom, by which he sanc¬ 
tions the nomination of Roman- 
Catholic Bishops by the King of 
the Netherlands: the very mca- 
surc*Vejected by the Irish papists 
as incompatible with the principles 
of their religion. » 

France. —The blockade of Al¬ 
giers by this country still continues 
with increasing vigour, notwith¬ 
standing the approach of winter. 
Fresh reinforcements have been 
dispatched from Brest to join the 
fleet, whilst sonic vessels Iiavcbcen 
sent up the Mediterranean in pur¬ 
suit of an Algerine frigate and 
corvette which sailed from Algiers 
immediately before the commencc- 
nKjnt of the war, and others have 
been detached to cruise round the 
Azores, in order to protect the 
ships returning from Newfound¬ 
land. Some vessels from Tunis, 
laden with provisions/wliicli at¬ 
tempted to enter the port of Al¬ 
giers, havQ^een destroyed in spite 
of very vigorous exertions from 
the Moors, who came down to the 
coast in groat numbers, and kept 
up a brisk fire during the whole 
of the contest. 

The Peninsula continues sub- 
• 1 • • • 1 ^ . • 
ject to the same miseries whicA w^ 

have painfully recorded in our 
previous numbers. That a period 
of great ciiangc must be one of 
great diflficulty is evident; and 
where the real head of the state is 
absent, and parties arc violent and 
nearly balanced, these difllculties 
must be very much enhanced even 
under a very energetic and saga¬ 
cious administration. Such a 
government it is not the good for¬ 
tune of Portugal to possess. A 
Regent ti||pqu^ to the trying cir¬ 


cumstances which surround her, 
and dividing her conHdcnce be¬ 
tween her constitutional counsel¬ 
lors and a female Camerilla power¬ 
ful enough to induce h/c to 
supersede Gftieral Stubbs !tn his 
government of Oporto, and bring 
him to trial for having oflered to 
support her authority with the 
military force under liis command, 
if such a measure should be found 
necessary, and for wliich she had 
previously thanked lijm, — is not 
likely to steer tlic sta^o vessel with 
safety through the troubled seas 
which surround it. General Stubbs 
shas been tried, and his defence was 
very satisfactory, 'J’lie deterini- 
nation^ of the court has not yet 
been publislicd. 

The King of Spain appears to 
have left Madrid very privately 
and with some degree of mystery. 
Arrived at Tarragona, he em¬ 
barked on board a frigate for 
Barcelona, from^ whence he issued 
a proclamation addressed to the 
rebels, commanding them to lay 
down their anus and disperse, 
llis subsequent operations have 
apparently been attended with 
some success, and the cause of 
rebellion is evidently on tlie de¬ 
cline, but is yet sulHciently strong 
to be enabled to maintain the 
blockade of Gerona with a force 
consisting of near four thousand 
men, besides several otlier bodies 
in dilferent parts of Catalonia. 

One incident m worthy of at¬ 
tention. Tlic French force which 
entered Spain, professedly to re¬ 
store the peace of the country, 
and which so actively pursued 
the constitutional party, has never 
made the least exertion to check 
this rebellion, encouraged and 
fostered by th|£ Church, afthoiigh 
a large portion of this army is 
quartered in the district adjoining 
that of the insurgents. ** 

Greece. —The mediation dfchc 
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great Powers allied for the pro¬ 
tection of this remnant of the 
once mighty Eastern empire, con- 
tinut\ to be rejected by the Turk¬ 
ish ^tan; yc( without absolutely 
breaking off the negotiation, or 
coining to extremities. Profiting 
by this procrastination ofhostilitics, 
the Divan continues actively en¬ 
gaged in its preparations for war. 
•Several large columns of well- 
appointed infantry Iiuax been 
marched info Livadia accompa¬ 
nied by a paVk of artillery; and 
considerable stores of ammunition 
and provisions have been sent to y 
all the 'I'urkisli fortresses on tl^e 
banks of the Danube. The 
general feeling of the Otfoman 
nation is for the continuation of 
the war, and the Sultan's popu¬ 
larity is increasing amongst his 
people, from their expectation that 
lie will defend his dominions to 
the utmost against the encroach¬ 
ments of his neighoours. 

The allied llect of I'.ngland and 
]*Vance lias taken a position before, 
and is blockading Navarino, and 
by that means prevents any com¬ 
munication between the force un¬ 
der Ihrahiin and Egypt. The 
Uritisli and French admirals, in a 
personal interview with this com¬ 
mander, explained to him die 
views of their courts, and required 
him to refrain from furtlicr ag¬ 
gression. Compliance with tliis 
rcipiisition coultj^ not have been 
expected, unless they felt them¬ 
selves possessed of both the means 
and the authority to enforce it by 
an immediate attack on thel'iirkish 
and Egyptian fleets. This the 
Pacha probably expected; and 
after boasting in Oriental style of 
bis povftr and certainty of suc¬ 
cessful operation, iTc agreed to 
remain inactive until the return of 
a n^senger to be sent to Con¬ 
stantinople for fresh instructions. 


The Russian fleet had arrived at 
Napoli di Romania, and was 
saluted by the Greeks with the 
utmost enthusiasm. In the mean 
time Lord Cochrane, with his ac¬ 
customed activity and bravdVy, had 
taken Anatolico and Vossiladi, and 
was gone from thence to Misso- 
longhi with 28 Greek ships. 

Russia and Persia. —'fhe great 
preparations made by the former 
jjiowcr to carry the wir into the 
heart of Persia have been rendered 
completely nugatory. The ac¬ 
counts received are solely those 
published at St. Petersburgh in 
the Government Gazette, and arc 
intended to convey the idea of a 
scries of victories; yet they state 
facts which, if true, can only be 
reconciled with defeat. I'hey 
report that Lieutenant-General 
Kinssorsky, with three thousand 
men, atkicked the Persian force, 
consisting of fifteen thousand, un¬ 
der Abbas Mirza; and, having 
maintained the action for ten 
liours, repulsed the enemy at all 
points, and killed above three 
thousand of them; when, finding 
his own loss equal to one-third of 
his whole number, he judged it 
prudent to pursue his advantage 
no farther,4)ut to retire to a strong 
position in his rear, where it should 
appear the Persians followed and 
surrounded him; for a few dhys 
*aftcr, the ^Iiiscovite force invest¬ 
ing lilrivain was charged by the 
Persians, and obliged to break up 
the siege and retreat tcAvards the 
army commanded by General 
Krassorsky. Want of provisons 
is assigned as one reason of this; 
but if that had been really the 
case, it would have occurred with¬ 
out the Persian attack, and it 
would have been unnecessary to 
have stated that by this operation 
they had joined and relieved 
General Krassorsky. 
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A Major-General of the House 
of Bagration is reported in another 
dispatch to have advanced from a 
place called Ourdabad into the 
Persian territory, when he was at¬ 
tacked'by three thousand cavalry. 
The Russians acknowledge that 
the action was sharp, that tlicy lost 
three captains, two ensigns, and 
about eighty men, and that some 
prisoners were taken by the Per¬ 
sians, whoSvere yet repulsed and 
retreated upon Ourdabad; a fact 
which seems inexplicable, unless 
the Russians had retired beyond 
that place when they had marched 
to commence the operations of the 
day. Comparing these with the 
Russian accounts of the last year's 
campaign, they leave no doubt of 
the disastrous issue of the present. 

Java. —The insurrection which 
broke out against tbe Dutch go¬ 
vernment immediately after this 
island was restored to their pos¬ 
session seems as unlikely as ever 
to be subdued. The fact itsedf 


M. Garcia, their minister, went 
no further than to admit of the 
independence of the Banda Ori¬ 
ental. To eilbet a pcac^ he 
thought fit to cede that imjZrtant 
province to the Brasilians ; a^nea- 
sure not only most hostile to the 
interests of his own country, but 
equally so to tlic feelings of the 
inhabitants of due ceded territory, 
who, finding themselves betrayed 
hy the ambassador of that state in 
which they confided dnd to which 
they were attached,* arc greatly 
incensed against it, 'J'he war 
^will be immediately renewed, and 
■carried on probably more actively 
than before. Great numbers of 
recruka have been enlisted in 
Ireland by the emissaries of the 
Kmperor of the Brazils, and are 
now on their passage to his domi¬ 
nions. 

1'hc feebleness which has gene¬ 
rally characteriz(‘d the proceed¬ 
ings of the Mexican government 
continues to accompany their 


must be very injurious to the 
commercial interests of the lui- 
ropean houses in that island, w'hich 
are increM^d by the operation of 
a commeraal company with cer¬ 
tain exclusive privileges inju¬ 
diciously established the Ne¬ 
therlandish government a short 
time since. These are accused of 
having got the monopoly of the 
opium farms, the most* Iiicritivef 
branch of the Javanese trade, 6f 
having secured to themselves the 
principal Inrade to Japan, and of 
attempting to acquire the sole 
occupation of other branches to 
the severe injury or entiei^ ruin 
of private merchants. 

South AMERicA.-^Theratifica-^ 
tion of the treaty between the 
Emperor of the Brazils and the ^ 
govertiment of Buenos AyrM hat ' 
bttn refused by the latter, ^llie 
^rue^ons given by thcn^ to 


measures. Tlie prisoners long 
since apprehended on charges of 
a political nature, remain in con¬ 
finement, and without any appear¬ 
ance of their being speedily 
brought to trial. Tbe support of 
their national credit, a subject of 
the first importance to every civil¬ 
ized community, has been sufiered 
to receive a severe injury from 
the uncertainty which prevails re¬ 
specting the p^ment of the in¬ 
terest now du* upon the loan 
raised in this country. This neg¬ 
lect not only omitted to provj^e|; 
for the dividend, but even 'tat 
explain why a delay might *be 
ttsped^d to arise. These funds 
ruinously declining in spite 
ofidl the endeavours of the Mexi- 
dkh minister tto support them ; at 
length a fresh assurance of remit¬ 
tances has arrived to cher^.the 
easy credulity of our count^men. 
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Nor does the Republic appear 
to be moro skilfully conducted in 
other respects. The commander 
ofaheir fleet, Commodore Porter, 
onjjeaving Vera Cruz, was at¬ 
tuned by the Spanish squadron 
cruizing in the neighbourhood, and 
obliged to put back with the loss of 
eight vessels sunk and his remain¬ 
ing three very jinuch shattered. 

New Wamcs.—L ate ac¬ 

counts from this colony represent 
its state flourishing. The go-* 
vernment !iad made an attempt to 


impose a duty of fourpence on 
all newspapers, which, after a con¬ 
tinuance of a few days, it was 
• found necessary to repeal. 

It is feared that the settlers at 
Melville Island, on the north coast 
of this country, may have suffered 
from want of provisions, as it has 
been ascertained that the crew of 
the transport dispatchec^ from 
thence to Timor to procure them, 
have been cut off by the inhabit¬ 
ants of an island called Babba, 
and the vessel set adrift. 
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St. Pavid’s CoM.r.<iK.—The Clcifry of ihc Archdeaconry of Brecon, with ihc view of 
rreatiu^a fund to A'und Bxhiititioits or Scholarships for the encouragement of meritorious 
yuutig men who may receive their ciliication at St. David’s College, Lampeter, are about 
to hold a meeting at Brecon to ))roiiiote their laudable intention; and wc trust their plan 
will be snp/Ortfd hv the eo-oporalion of the Clergy in other parts of the Diocese. 

Tithks. —In th^last session of Parliament, a committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons to take into consideration a hilt to enable Rectors, Vicars, and other incum¬ 
bents of ecclesiastical Ijoneficcs, to coinmiuc their tithes by agreement with the owners of 
lands. The hill was amended hy the roininittec, and ordered to be piinted. Parties 
w ishing to commute the tithes of a parish are to petition the Archbishop or Bishop of the 
Diocese in which they arc situated ; that upon this petition a commission will be issued 
by the diocesan, to which coinmi'sMon a chairman is to be appointed ut tMk meeting; the 
conimissionora may also appoint a clerk. So soon as proceedings have Men consented to 
hy the Archbishop or Bishop, tithe-valuers shall be appointed on behalf of the parish, the 
inciimhciit, and l>y the cominissiuncrs, each of whom be sworn; and the valuers 
shall make a survey of the lands, itc. wiihin the limits or the benefice; an estimate of the 
annual value of the tithes; and of all compositions real, modiises of prescriptive payments 
in lien of tithes, (S:c.; and as soon as such admeasurement and e:»timate sliall be delivered 
(o the commissioners, they slialt he depodted at some convenient place for inspection; the 
commissioners will afterwards meet to hcry ohjecLi(yis,^nd finally to determine whatever 
disputes may arise. If any person shall l^e dissatisfied with the determination of the 
commissioners, persons may appeal to the sessions. It is further provided, that the 
annual payment^n lieu of tithes shall be subject to parliamentary, parochial, and other 
taxes; and that once, at least, in each year during tlie execution of the^iowers vested in 
tlie commis<«ioiicrs. the tithe-valuers shall lay their accounts before the commissioners, 
^who shall, within one month, lay the same before the justices of the peace, to be examined 
and balanced. This important bill is likely to be brought before the House of Commons 
' 'in the next session of Parliament witli additional seneadraents, when it is expected to be 
passed. ^ 

'1l6w ^IIURCHES. 

Doncastru. —Th^ first stone hew. ^Imrch has been laid at Doncaster. The means 

for the erection and erwiowmeut of tltli^Chtuvh ore derived fi-om the munificence of JouN 
Jarratt, Esq. who has appropriated t^l3,000/. to that pur|iose. 

jgouTii Cno.^LAND.—A new Church is ctnnroSIced in the township of SontU Crosland, 
ii^^e parish of Almonluiry, near UuddeTsfiald. It is designed to contain 700 sittings, 
52% of which will be free. " 
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LIST OF FREFRUMENTS. 

Name, Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

... r« ^1-. . ir V 1 V- 1 i T)i*an of Ripon, Hs 

Allansou, T. Mistow, V. lork York ^ nf wLtow 

Arnold, Charles • • Timvell, II. Riithind Fcterb. Marquis of Exe^r 

Atiny, llenrj •. ''*^*'^^^*^*^***^'^ I'etcrb. Marquis of Ex«^ 

Eest, Tboinas*• • • Kirby-on-Eaino, U. Lincoln Lincoln The I.d. C hancellor 

•I, 1 r. A * f Denton, R. 1 t' . . / SirEcerlonlbydges, 

Clarke, C. C. Mary Ma-d. t)*for(l, V. Oxford Oxford | ,'^f"hruVliorid^^ 


Olurkc, C. C. ■ ■ • • 

Colston, T. E. 

Cosscrat, G. F. . 
Dnniell, W. • • 


Domestic Chaplain to 
St. Martin, Exeter, K. 
Xoihain, V. 


Dornford, Joseph Moicton I'incknoy, F. C. Northam. IVlerb. 

rdwanls, J. M. • • Towyn, V. Merioneth Rangor JaOrd Cli.mecllor 

Elton, YV, T. YY'hin. i tanton, R. Somt^^et Ruth\'\V. J. EItt.n, Emp 

Evans, E. f } laiidylilh^gogo V ^^^irdigan St.Davids ELIiop of St. Davids 

Hook.YV. F. Lcct. St. J’hilip’s, Birniing, YVarwick “I 

Hulton, Thomas.. (Jaywood, R. Norfolk Norvvith W. B.igge; Esq. 

- , , f Strensall, V, and 1 x- i x* i / Bev. J. SVrbber, as 

Ingle, C harlcs .. j (jsb.^id^vick, | Y oik Y oik -j j,Strensall 

Jacob, Edwin**.* St. Pam ran, Chichester Sussex Chichesf. Rev. George Bliss 

King, Charles* •• • YViuhanipton, H. Dor'>et B'-Ltol Mrs. King 

Lee, Bartley • • * • LecU All Saints, lluntingd. Hunts Lincoln 

MaU, John. Tlntcrn, Parva, U. Moinnoii. Llandrdf E. Davit s, E«q. 

Maude, Ralph .. Mirfudd, V, Y’ork York Sir (i. Annilagi*, Bt. 

Maughan, YV. Sr. I lild. South Shields, P.C. Durhuni Durham f.)u.&Cli. of Durham 

Messenger, George Stuiierton Grain. School The Tru^tc ^8 

Oxenham, II. I. .. YVhitchmch, C, Hants YVinclusi. Bi>hup of YY’iiKbeNt. 

« , c.. 1 fi. 1 * n c* f B.uli K' ) Rev. YV. K. Cokir, 

Seutt, Charles ... • Stoke St. Gregory, 1.. . ^ w.aK 4 mc v ..r f’l.Krt, 


Loid Kiln aloe 

Devon Exeter On. & Ch. of Exeter 

Durham Durham Ch. of Durham 

xr .1 n i 1 f Ptov. A'^’Sthohrs of 
Norltmn.. IVterb. j 

Merioneth Bangor J,.or(l Ch.ineellor 
SonKr^ct ButhK'YV. J. Eitt>n, E^p 


Hook.YV. F. 

Hulton, Thomas.. 


Scotty Charles • • • 

Senhouse, J. L. .. 
Shepherd, E. J. •. 

Shuldhum, John. • 


Gosfortli, R. 
Trottcftcliflcy U. 


/Bath K- iUev.YV. K.Cokir. 
Seniors ^ , as V. of North Curry 

Cumber]. Cluster Mrs. YV. Senhouse 
Kent Bochevtcr Bishop of Rochester 


_ , , r YY^cst Dowlibh, U. 

Sprkc, Hugh .... -J jl 


Spooner, YVilliam . 
Slrcutiield, YVilli..tii 
Sumner, C. V. H. • 
Thomas, D. T. * • 


Name. * 

Bartholomew, R. 
Pdrd, Godfrey. • * 


ColUnson, 


oven. 


Co«lry.r. C. Oxford Oxford { 

YY'cst Dowdibh, U. and Y ^ S Bath & u 1 r* 

Dovvli^h #ake, U. / *^**'^*‘*'’‘-1 YVells ( '' 

Archdeaconry of Covenir} I'.'ai ivii k ^ ^P* ^ 

East Ham, Y^ E■^^'x London Bishop of London 

T. , I f> It . If • 1 f Messrs. Greenwood, 

FarnhorougV, IV . Haul, (;„x, & IImonu rdoy- 

CTyddy, Yf. ' PcmbrukeSi.Davids Bishop of St. Davids 

- ■ 11 <■ 1 II t,: 

CLERGYMEN DECEA.SED. 

Preferment. County. Ai:,e. Patron. 

Tarrant Kawston, R. Dorset 71 R. (tundrey, Esq. 

Little YVnltbain, R. Essex G7 J. Bird, Knq. 


County. 

Ai:,e. 

Patron. 

Dorset 

71 

R. (tundrey, Esq. 

Essex 

07 

J. Bird, Esq. 

1 YVgnvick 

72 

Bp. of LiLh.& Coven 

1 SopricTSet 


YY'itliaui Speke, Esii. 


Coppard, W. D. D. Gravelcy, R. 

Cormoiday Thomas Beuley, V. 

Gattel, yf fH . Winnall, K. 

Hiiteltegs, R. S* . Dittisbam, H. 

JoHiil^ohny KtD. Shipston-on-Stomry V. 


Camb. 

YVorccst. 

Hants 

Devon 

Worccst. 


( Master and Fell, of 
ni Canib, 

70 TI10S. Holmes, Esq. 
GtS Bp. of YY'inelicstcr 

{ Earl of Mount 
Edgeombe 
Dn. & Ch.of Worces* 
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University hiteWfgence, 


Preferment County* Age* Patron* 

King, C. Kdmnnd Witchampton, R. Dorset. Mra. King 

Lanilje, Janies .. Sen. Fell, of Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
Lawson, C. NccvUiam, P.C, Suffolk 


} 


Bucks 

Devon 


Lce.VSir G. Bart. / Wnlcr-Stratford U. 

J Bcaclmrnpton, R. 

May, J. B. St. Marlin, U. Exeter 

( St. Mary, U. & St. Benet,") „ 

Panchim, William } 

/ and Wood Walton, R, Hunts 

Pijgli, Hugh .... Hinton Martel, R. Dorset 

rrc.cly.*n, George ^ J Somerset 


£ MarquisofBucking- 
CO ? ham, & Mast & Fell. 
C of CoiiisX^olI. Camb. 
Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

The Ld. Chancellor 

} ^fr. Morris, and Mr. 
Jackson, altmately 
72 Ear] of Sh^eabury 
. \ Bishop of BatJi and 
I WclA 


We are not ii'^thc habit of noticing the decease of the laity; but considering, as «e do, 
ihe great a»lvautage which accrues to the cause of religion when they exert themselves 
In its behalf, we cannot forbear inserUng the following:— 

Died, at Wornilcy West End, llertf^shire, on Saturday, September 29th, of an 
afTociion of the heart, Nicholas Charn^ton, Esq, of the Anchor Lane Brewery, Mile 
End. lie was. sitliiig at lircakfast witlffiis family, when he was observed to be suddenly, 
though gently, falling iVyiii his jjiair. His eyes closed, and life was almost instanta- 
nooutly gone. Thus was terminated a life of singular benevolence, generosity, and use¬ 
fulness. It woultl, perhaps, be dilhcult to name an individual who has been followed to 
tlie giave by a more dei p and ;.'ener:d seniiineiit of esteem and regret. In him the 
nlllictcil have lost a kind and unwearied benefirtor; and the Church of England, and 
every charitable institution connected will: it, a most realous and munificent friend. The 
departure of sii<*li a man is a public bereavement. We trust, however, that the power of 
his example will survive him. 



U>JIVERS1TY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


On the 8th of October, in full convoca¬ 
tion, a letter from the Chancellor of the 
Uni’.ersity was read, re-appointing the 
Rev. Kirhard Jenkins, 1). U. Master of 
B.dliol, to be Vict'-Ch.in''ellur for the en¬ 
suing year. Tliis appoiiiLuicnt being una- 
niiiiouNly approved, the V’ice-Ch.incellor 
took the usual oaths, and appointed the 
following Pro-Viee-ChaiicollorA: 

Rev. Dr. Mall, Master of Pembroke CoU. 
Rev, Dr, Jones, Rector of Exeter (’oil. 

He\, l)i*. Rowley, Mast, of University Coll. 
Rev. Dr. Gillierl, Prin. of Brjseniiosc Coll, 
On the 10th of October (being the first 
day of Term), the*Kt v. Thomas Farley, 
M. A. I'ciuy of .Magdalen College, was 
admiilcti a Pro-Proctor of the University, 
in the room of the Rev. W. S. Cole, of 
Worcester College, resigned. 

At the same lime the following degrees 
were conferred; 

MAsrens OP auts. 

Uf'v. Thomas Moseley, St. Edmund Hail. . 
Richard L:it1mm, Fell- of Brasennose Coll. 
Rev, Roliert Hussey, Stijd. of Christ Church 
Rev. Charles Langton, Trinity Coll. 

DACIIELOR8 OP ARTS. 

Hiig^ Seymour Trcmcnhcere, Fellow of 
New College 

Hicliard John LocluvooU Maydwcll, Wad- 
ham College. 


On Monday, the 22d of October, the 
following Gentlemen were admitted to 
degrees: 

DOCTOR tX CIVIL LAW. 

Jerome, W, Knajip, Fell, of^i Jolm’s Coll. 

ItACIIULoR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Henry Jenkins, Fell, of Magd. ColL 
MASTER OF ARTS. 

Richard Hurrell Fronde, Fell, of Oriel Coll- 

IlACIIELOn OF ARTS. 

Hon. diaries .\ugustus Murray, Oriel Coll. 

And on the 25th of October, the follow¬ 
ing degrees were conferred; 

• MASTERS OK ARTS. 

Rev. R. Bathurst Greenlaw, Worcester Coll. 
Richard Gwillyin, Brasenuo^ Coll, 

Edward Higgins, Brasennose Coll. 

Philip Tresivor, Univcrsiiy Coll. 

Rov.W. Hayward Cox, Schul. of Pemh. Coll. 
John Gunn, Exeter Coll. 

W'illiam Falconer, Exeter Cull. 

Rev. Walter Burton Leach, Wadham Coll. 

BACHELORS OK ARTS, 

John Jenkinson, Magdalen Hall. 

George Ma«im, Brasennose Coll. 

Herman Mcrivale, Scholar of Trinity ColL 
JohirSaviU HuliifiX, Trinity Coll. 

Edward Herbert, Jesus Coll. 

Norman Ililtou lilacdonald, Qrid ColL 
Francis Hartwell, Oriel Coll.^ 

Henry Clarke, Exeter ColL 
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On the same day the fallowing Gentlemen 
were admitted Scholars of Wadhaiu Coll. 
Edward Walwyn Foley, Founder's Kin. 

J- Bradley Dyiio, iMocc. c of Bath & Wells 
George Edward Gei>p, Essex. 

Arthur Charles Tarbult, Essex. 


Henry Wightwick has been elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke College, on the foun> 
datton of Hicbard Wiglitwick, B. D. as 
Founder's Kin; and John Callender Mea¬ 
dows has been elected one of 
Morley's Scholars. 


Bishop 




MARRIED, 

Rev, AValter Augustus Shirley, M. A. Fellow of New College, to Marin, only daughter 
of the late W. Waddington, Esq. of St- Reiny, Normandy. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The iollowlng Gentlemen, Scholars of 
Trinity Collcgj, have been elected Fellows 
of that Society: 

Richard Williamson, B. A. 

Winthrop Machworth Fraed, B. A. 
Thomas Riddell, B. A. 

John Hodg?on, B. A. 

Thomas Stratton, B. A. 

William Law, R. A. 

On the 10th of October (I>eing the first 
day of Term), the following Cleutlemen 
weie elected University Ofiicer:^ for the 
ensuing year: 

PiiocTons. 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Thomas S. Tiirnhiill, M. .V. CaiiH Cull. 

TAXOKS. 

Rev.John Hind, M.A. Sidney Cull. 

Rev, \Vin. H. Shclford, M. A. Einman Coll. 

MODKRATOKS’. 

Rev.'WUlinm Whev/ell, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Joshua King, M. A. Queen’s Coll. 

SCRlTAlOUa. 

Rev. Joseph Jve, B, I). <iiicen*s Coll. 

Rev. W. I,. I\ Garnons, B. D. Sidney Coll. 

On the same day the followiir, de^r!'’cs 
were conferred: 

masti;ks or ai'.tm. 

Rev. Fred. Vernon l<ockwood, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. John Henry Bright, Sc. JobiiV Coll. 
Rev. Thomas F< rrt^, St.Joltu\ C oll. 

Rev. William Henry Sr. John’^ Coll. 

Rev. John Penny, Emnianae! Coll. 

BACHrLOKS OF * g 

Charles Tayleur, Triid^y Coll. 

Bryan Edward Duppu, St. John's Coll. 
William Wales, Catherine Hall 
Christopher (lends Gib on, Jesus ColK 
Thomas Marriott, Christ Coll. 

Charles Dclmc Radcliire, Magdrdenc Coll. 
Robert Bruiightijn Cluy, Sidney Coll, 
diaries Lillingston, Kmmatiucl Coll. 


The following Gentlemen have been ap¬ 
pointed the Caput for tlio ensuing year: 
The Vice-Chancellor. » 

Rev. John Lamb, D. D. Master of Coiqius 
Christ] College. Oh'inity, 

William Frerc, LL. D, Master of Downing 
^ College, Law, 

l^dcrU'k Thackeray, M. D. Kiinnaniiel 
t^ollege, Physic, 

Rev. T*;iinias Musgrave, M..\. Trin. Coll. 

.\f)W. UciiCiit. 

Rev, Jtiitnncti llolditob, M.A. ('aiiiri Coll. 
Scft, lidjcnt. 

V 

On the 2Uh of October, the Rev. John 
Lodge, M. A. FclUnv of M,i;{dalen College, 
and the Rev. Hemy Kirby, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hull, were appointed Pro-lVoetc»rs. 

On the same dav the following Genllc- 
nicii were admitted To degrees: 

I 

" MASTKUB OF ARTS. 

Rev. Tvlarcus GervaftC Heresford, Trin. Coll. 
Uev. Clir.rlp.> Rorton, C.^ltis Coll. 

Kev. Georg-; Uepper, St. John's Coll. 

n.v' i.r.i.oH \r, ciMt. i.aw'. 

Rii:hard Cooper Chrbtie, Triiihy Hall. 

BAClIKLOa IN riiYSie. 

James Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 

llACtlF.TaJRS OF ARTS. 

Geor»''.‘ Scott, Trinity Coll. 

Frederick (*.ay, Trinity Coll. 

Etx.'czer Ilcb' it.-on, Trinity Coll. 

Fraiikc Parker, Triitily C*>ll. 

Hugh ]'. Costoimdie, St.John's Coll. 
Lcojiuld EraMiu'.s Drydcn, Clare Hall. 
Henry Chicheley Miclu-ll, Uueen’s Colt. 

The Hon. William Henry Lyttelton, 
M. A. Christ Church, Oxford, and Hidinrd 
Fletiiin;; Hartley, B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin, were admitted <ui eundevt. 


MARRIKD, 

Rev. George C. Gorham, B. D. Fellow of (Rieen'.*! College, to Jane, grand-daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Marlyn, U. D, Regius Professor of Rotaj^'. 

Rev. Henry Harding, M.A. Fidlow of King's (kdlcge, to the Right Hon. Lady Emily 
Fielding, sister of tlic Earl of Denbigh. 

.Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwcll, M.A. Fellow of Clare Hall, and Rector of o%he*tnn 
St. *Mary, Wilts, to Harriot, otdy daughter of the late Richard Fowell, Esq. 

Rcv.Wglter Blunt, B.A, Fellow of King's College, to Marian, eldest daughter of 
William Pearce, Esq. of Weasenhani Hall, Norfolk. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS* 

Art. I.— T^e History of the Church of Christy particulftrly w 0$ 
Lutheran Branchy from the Di^ of Augsburg^ a.b. 1530, to the 
Death of Luther^ a.d. 1546; Jntended as a continuation of Milner^s 
Church History, By John'ocott, M.A. Vicar of North Ferriby^ 
and Minister of St, Marfs^ Hull, Seeley, London, 1826. 

This work is intended as a continuation of the Ecclesiastical History 
which was commenced by the Rev. Joseph Milner, and continued to 
the year a.d. 1530 by his brother Dr. Isaac Milner, the late Dean 
of Carlisle. The elegance of the style in whidi that history is 
written, the spirit of piety which pervades it, and the interest 
with which the subject is invested by the talents and the ingeirtiity of 
tlic writers, have rendered it (notwithstanding some objections which 
may be made to it) a popular and a standard work; so that it is often 
found in the hands of the ecclesiastical student, while the dry and 
laborious volumes of Mosheim are neglected. 

Tliere is no part of ecclesiastical history more interesting than 'that 
which contains the account of the Reformation, when the day-spring 
from on high again broke forth after so many ages of darkness, and 
Christianity at length burst the fetters* which had so long enchained 
the moral and intellectual faculties of mwk^ind: and it is an edifying 
employment to trace the progress oV,the great leaders of the 'Reforma¬ 
tion, in deducing the principles of true religion from the records of 
truth, and, under the guidance of the great master-genius, of Luther, 
in securing the religious liberties of mankind. 

The preceding volumes of the Milners bring U9 down to the year, 
1530, The Reformation had then been thirteen years m progress: 
its champions, undismayed by the difficulties which encompassed them 
on every side, had triumphed over the dangers which threatened to 
overwhelm them; i^d they were not only respected but feared by the^< 
corrupt supporters of the Papal power. Their situation was one of 
extqfine danger and difficulty. The whole power of the court of 
Rome, supported by the influence of the Emperor and all the States 
voi, IX. NO. xn. 5 A 
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who were connected w'itli the Pope, was arrayed against them. Their 
situation presented a choice of difHculties; and though, from their 
former experience, they had little to hope from the effects of a 
general council, it W'as their only resource if they could obtain one 
upon terms in the least favourable to their cause. As howev^k tho^ 
fears of Clement prevented the accomplishment of this, the effect of a 
diet of the empire was once more to be tried ; which was accordingly 
summoned to meet at Augsburg on the Sth of April, in the year 
1530,—The liistory of the proceedings of this diet, and the celebrated 
Confession^ which was presented by the Protestants as containing an 
account of their faith, form the subject of the first* chapter of 
Mr. Scott’s volume- 

Mr. Scott gives an interesting account of tlie preliminary proceedings 
of the diet, of the arrival of the b^erent princes at Augsburg, and 
the “ preparations which were madcTur entering upon the important 
affairs for which they w^ere summoned,”’* 'Among the principal divines 
W'ho attended the council on the part of the Papists were, Taber, 
Eccius, Cochloeus, and De \Yimpina; on the side of the Protestants, 
Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Spalatiiius, and Agricola,—'I'here were also 
Buccr, Hedio, and Capito from Strasburg ; but they leaned more to 
Zuinglius than Luther. The Elector of Saxony took Luther with him 
as far as Coburg; but fearing for his safety, or not w'illing to offend the 
Emperor by bringing an cxcoraiiuinicatcd person into his presence, he 
left him in the castle of that city, as being a place at once of conve¬ 
nience and security, where he might be informed of all that passed, 
and give his counsel if required.! 

On the I2th of May the diet met. ^J'hc Confession, whicli had 
been drawn up some time, and for which Luther had famished the 
materials, though it liad received its present form from the clear and 
eloquent pen of Melancthon, was presented to the diet. The Emperor 
(Charles V.) wished the papers to be delivered to him, and promised 
to hear them the next day in private. To this, hotvever, the Protestant 
princes earnestly and strcnuouslj*.l>hjcctcd, and pressed for permission 
to read them in full diet. 'This was denied to them; but they were 
allowed tor read in the prescnct? of the princes of the empire, and the 
leading persons assembled at the diet. 

The Confession made a deep impression upon the princes. 'J'hc 
printing of it was indeed forbidden; but it was soon translated into 
numerous languages, and manuscript copies were circulated in all the 
courts of Europe. J 

The impression which the Confession made ii{ion those who were 

f Ibid, pp* (!, 7, from .ScckcmUirf.'^ 

4 Ibid, pp. 2i, 25. 


* Scott, p. 0, itr. 
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present, was very striking in the instance of the Bishop of Augsburg, 
who proved himself to be a man not only of great candour, but of deep 
piety. For after hearing the Confession, he is related to have said, 
“ has been recited is true; pure truth; we cannot deny it.*' 

Anusome lime after, when he was among the commissioners appointed 
to bring about an agreement, if^.possiblc, between the parties, we have 
the following account of his conduct:— 

After much dispute, the Bishop of Augsburg, the diocesan of the plaqe, and 
a man of prudence and firmness, rose, and in a pious and solemn discourse, 
entreated the princes and prelates to guard, with anxious care, against deter¬ 
mining any thing contrary to the word Of God, and inconsistent with rectitude 
and justice. ^It was too tme, he said, and manifest to all men, that the 
Lutherans, in what they maintained, bad hitherto opposed no one article of the 
Christian faith : and this being the case, it became all who feared God and 
loved peace, earnestly and frequenlly^o consider by what means the ancient 
tranquillity might be restored and w^erved.* 

The diet of Augsburg isy«n era in the history of the Reformation; 
and the Protestant Confession, to which it gave origin, is a noble 
monument of the piety, the learning, and the moderation of the 
Heformers. It was a noble avowal at a time when the minds of 
men were too much ufTccted by the bigotry and prejudices of the age 
to lend an impartial car to the trutli, and to receive the pure and 
spiritual doctrines of genuine Cliristianity, of the great and leading 
doctrines and principles of the Reformation. It has stood the test of 
ages; and some of the most illustrious Confessions of other Protestant 
Churches, and of our own in particular, hare been indebted to this 
invaluable exposition of Christian docirine, which was produced by the 
piety and the learning of Mclanctlion. ^ 

llicrc is no article, he observes,-!' answering to the seventeenth of our Church, 
on predestination and election. The only notice of llie subject which 1 have 
observed, is under the twentieth article, which laying down a doctrine similar to 
that of our ('hurcii, concerning the promises of God being in such wise to be 
received as they are generally set forth in Holy Scripture, says, *‘A$ the 
preaching of repentance is universal, so also the promise of grace is universal, 
and requires all men to believe and actept thetbonefit of Christ;” and then 
adds, ** There is no need here for discujsions respecting predestination, and 
the like topics.” 

It would seem also not to admit the doctrine of dual perseverance. At least 
it says (Art. X.) “ We condemn the Anab^tists, who deny that ^fersons once 
justihed can lose the Holy Spirit again.” The subject of the Sacraments like¬ 
wise appears to be slightly treated in the Confession, as compared with our 
Articles.—Pp. 43, 44. 

With regard to the slight mention which is made of tlie Sacraments, 


• Swit. From Soclia'dorf, pp. 25, 26. 

f Mr. Scott gives a brief account of (he Confession, which contains an admirable 
exposition of tlic doctrines of the Refonnaiion. For this we must refer our readers to the 
history, and to the Confesrion iUclf, which is contained in the Sylloge Confesrionum^ 
publiilied at Oxford in 1801. We pxsa on to the remiiining remarks of Mr. Scott on 
some particular features in the Confession itself. 
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it is sufficiently accounted for from the consideration, that this subject 
formed a serious, and in many respects a fatal subject of difference 
amongst the Reformers themselves. And though Mr. Scott appears 
to consider the otlier subjects, which we mentioned, as of •* inferior 
importance,” (p. 43), we confess that we cannot exactly agree with hun in 
this opinion.' Inferior they certainly are to the great and leading subjects 
of the Confession; but they are important, as containing the clear and 
explicit opinions of the great movers of the Reformation on subjects 
which have painfully affected the peace of the Church ; and important 
also, as skewing the discretion of the Reformers in avoiding dis¬ 
cussion on points of doctrine, when that discussion could* lead to no 
possible good. 

The Popish divines at length presented their ** Refutation ” of the 
Confession, which afforded matter ol\ureat triumph to the Reformers 
from the weakness of its arguments, an^he evident fear which it shewed 
of provoking discussion on those points'Which formed the subject of 
dispute; and though the determinations of the diet bore sufficiently bard 
upon the Protestants, yet, on the whole, it may be considered to have 
advanced the cause of tite Reformation. 

The second chapter of Mr. Scott’s work contains an account of tlie 
events connected w^ith the Reformation, which occurred between the 
diet of Augsburg and the pacification of Nuremberg,^ a, d. 1532. 

The harsh terms in which the recess of the diet was couched, led 
to that confederation amongst the Protestants which is known by the 
name of the League of Smalkald. But we pass over this, and the many 
other interesting subjects contained in this period, to the consideration 
of some events, which bad a material influence on the Reformation, in 
the death of three persons who had been its chief supporters, Zuin- 
glius, CEcolampadius, and the Elector of Saxony. 

The first of these (observes Mr. Scott) was Zuinglius, the Swiss reformer. 
He, as is well known, lost his life in a battle fougfit between the troops of 
Zurich and Berne on the rnev side, and those of the Catholic cantons on the 
other. Zuinglius's accompanying t^r troops, not as an officer, but ns a pastor 
or chaplain, was in conformity with the custom of his country, and the call 
expressly made upon him by the senate. He had disapproved of the proceed¬ 
ings of his dbuntrymen which led to the conflict, so much so as to have proposed 
to quit Zurich; and he seems to have gone out with the army in some hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between the parties; but the engagement was brought 
on suddenly, and the reformed suflerea a defeat. Thrice he was thrown down 
and as often recovered himself; but at length he received a wound in the throat 
from a spear, which he supposed mortal; when, sinking down on his knees, ho 
exclaimed, in the spirit of a true Christian hero, ** Is this to be esteemed a 
calamity? They can kill the body, but the soul they cennot touch.^' When 
the soldiers came to strip the slain, he was found yet lying on his back, 
with his hands clasped together, arid his eyes lifted up to heaven. He was 
asked if he wished a confessor to be sent for; then, if he would invoke the 
Virgin; and, on his declining both, he was instantly despatched. When the 
body was discovered to be that of Zuinglius, it was condemned, by a military 
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tribunal, to be cut in quarters, and then burned to ashes; which barbarous but 
impotent sentence was accordingly carried into execution. Some days before 
the expedition, while a general agitation prevailed, he had-’said publicly-^^* 1 
know to what all this tends, as far as 1 flb concerned; it is to remove me from 
the vsorld.”—Pp. 118,119. 

death of Zuinglius took place on the 11th of October, 1531, in^the forty- 
fourth year of his age; and it was followed, on the 1st of December, by that of 
his intimate friend and fellow-labourer Ulcolampadius of Basle,* who was only 
five years older. His death was supposed to be hastened by grief for the loss 
which he himself, and the churches at large, had sustained by the death of 
Zuinglius. He was an eminently learned and peaceable, yet zealous anc^highly 
useful character, and the chief instrument of the Reformation at Basle. In a 
letter written to some ministers at Ulm, three weeks after the deathof his friend, 
he oxpresse-3 how much he was affect^ by that event; but, he says, I know 
well tlie faith which those men’* (Zuinglius and some others who had fallen with 
him) ** reposed in God, so that no ill could befal them; but when 1 think of 
the false sentiments and wrong inferences with which the minds of the simple 
are assailed, and which cannot be »?(!nteracted, this affects me moat deeply.” 
He was fifteen days confined to hi^ed; during which time he constantly pro¬ 
nounced that his disease would n/fiVe mortal, and, with his whole soul, longed 
for his transition to the light c^eaven.” He waited not for consolation from 
others, but administered it to all who approached him. He made no will, 
having nothing to leave, though his parents had been people of good substance; 
but addressing his three children % name, (who, however, were too young to 
understand him) he bade them love God as their father;” and, turning to his 
wife, and her mother, and other relations, ^^conjured them to train up his children 
in piety, peaceableness, and integrity.”—Pp. 120,121. 

ft 

The remaining part of the account of the last days of this valuable 
man, and particularly his address to his brother ministers, is well 
worthy of that high character which the whole tenor of his previous 
life had established. Nothing can be more edifying or improving, not 
only to Christians in general, but to Christian Ministers in particular, 
than familiarity with scenes like these. They prove that the most 
exalted attainments in human and divine learning are perfectly com¬ 
patible with true piety; and that, whatever may be their acquire¬ 
ments in theological knowledge, they can only secure comfort at their 
dying hour by a steady and heartfelt devotion to their duty. “ Mark 
the ])erjcct mafif and behold ike uj^right for the end of that man is 

The removal of these two great men was, of course, a subject of joy 
to all the enemies of the Reformation. And it is a striking proof of the 
infirmity of human nature, that even Luther did not altogether abstain 
from harsh and uncharitable remarks on the removal of these persons, 
who had differed from him on the subject "Of the Sacrament. But how 
admirable arc the reflections of Father Paul on this event! 

Surely, he says,!(is a pious and religious thought, to attribute the disposal 
of every event to \h& providence of God ; but to determine to what end those 
events are directed by that high wisdom, is not far from presumption. ^ Men 
arc so strailly and religiously wedded to their own opinions, that they are 
persuiided God loveth and favoureth their tenets as much as themselves do. But 
the things that happened afterwards shewed, that the cantons called Gospellers, 
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made greater progress in tlie doctrine received than before:—a manifest argu¬ 
ment that it came from a higher source than tlie labours of Zuinglius 1* 


In the year following, on the 10lh of August, 1532, died the excel¬ 
lent Elector of Saxony. He had been the firm and steady frietri of 
Luther from the beginning, and had promoted, by all the means iI^^l^s 
power, the cause of the Reformation; and though naturally timid, had 
shewn a degree of resolution and firmness under many circumstances 
of great trial, which proved his earnestness and zeal in the great cause. 

Happily the Reformation lost no ground by the death of John. The new 
elector, no less attached to the opinions of Luther than his father, occupied the 
station winch he liud held at the liead *of the protestant party, anl defended, 
wjtIi tb.c boldness and zoal of youth, that cause which John had«fostered and 
supported with the caution of more advanced age.—P. 129. 


Notwithstanding all these apparently adverse events, the cause of 
the Gospel still triumphed, and the\Reformation was continually 
spreading itself in Germany, Switzerland^ nnd other parts of the con¬ 
tinent; and in Eng land, France, Belgium, and the dominions of George 
Duke of Saxony, many suffered for the truth. About this time also 
Tindufs trant:lation of the Bible into English appeared, and Calvin 
(so celebrated in after times) first appeared on tlic stage of the reli¬ 
gious world; everywhere was that di\inc light shining forth, which 
has continually been increasing in splendour till it shone more and 
more unto the perfect day. < 

The third cliapter includes the period from the pacifvation of 
Niiremhergy to' the convenlion of Framfort; the early part of whicin 
together with some years that follow'cd, was occupied by intrigues 
and discussions with regard to a general council; which was, however, 
constantly avoided by the Pope. Passing over, however, the general 
history cf this period, vve proceed to notice some of the more 
interesting eventu recorded in it. The first of these is the death of 
Erasmus, which took place in the year 15u(>, at Basle. It is perliaps 
difficult to form a juit estimate of the character of this extraordinary 
man. All must admit thevde^uh o^his learning, and the extent and 
variety of his acquirements. He i/iust always be regarded as one of 
the most accomplished scholars that ever lived, and the restorer of 
elegant learning in an age of great ignorance and bigotry. We must 
never forget how much we arc indebted to his labours in the criticism 
and interpretation cf the Scriptures; and the severity with which he 
attacked the corruptions of the Church of Rome, had a very powerful 


• P. Paul. 56, 57, quoted by Mr. Scott, who adds, “That so defcrinincil a papist 
ai Sir Thomas More nhouM say of ZuingUus and (Lrulampadius, 'jftuonini nimriata mors 
mihi Ixtitiam attulit," need not perhaps excite surprise: but lliat Krosmus should write 

•* Btne habet, quod duo corypbxi perirrunl, Zuinglius in acie, (Kcolampadiiis paulo post 
ftbri ct apfiithcmate. Quod si illis favisset actum crat dc nobis,—ttiil mny 

excite our Indignation. Erasm, Ep. XXX. 50. Luther however expreued himself diffe¬ 
rently afterward with regard to Zuinglius," 
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effect in the early stages of the Reformation. We cannot but regret 
that his subsequent conduct should Lave cast a shade on his exalted 
character; and we must lament to see any want of consistency in a 
person who had such means of forming a right judgment on every 
suhj/ct. He had discrimination enough to sec the errors god cor-> 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, but he had not the courage to avow 
it openly as he ought to have done, and to espouse what he knew to 
be the cause of truth. On the one side was arrayed the preponderance 
of wealth and power; on the other he saw nothing but persecution 
and danger: and therefore he adhered to the strongest side. His 
anxiety to ftand well with both parties, led him into repeated incon¬ 
sistencies ; ^nd his fear of offending those who were in authority, made 
him first cool towards the Reformers, and afterwards led him into open 
hostility against them. His artfr^ and submissive letter to Clement 
on his elevation to the Papal ^rone, and to Cardinal Campegio, which 
arc mentioned by Dr. Milnja?^ and his unmanly and unchristian sen¬ 
timents on the death of /uinglius and (Kcolampadius, which have been 
before referred to, arc strong proofs of this inconsistency of character. 

During the period of this chapter, much communication took place 
between the court of England and German Protestants. Mutual 
letters and embassies passed; and Henry VIII. corresponded per¬ 
sonally, not only with tlic princes, but with Mclancthon. However, 
after the promulgation of the famous law of the ** Six Articles,” they 
became shy of having any communication with him. Luther’s sen¬ 
timents on this occasion are very characteristic of the man. He was 
glad” (he observes in a letter to the Elector of Saxony) ‘'that Henry 
had thrown off* the mask, lie had demanded to be head and defender 
of the Gospel in Germany: away with such a head ! His power and 
wealth had so inflated him, that he would be adored as a god.” ‘‘ lie 
is fit,” added the Reformer, “for a Pope himself; so crafty and 
designing is he !”t “ Mclancthon,” (Mr. Scott observes) whose bold¬ 
ness appears to have risen in proportion to the disappointment which 
It^felt at Henry’s conduct, wrote llirectl]^ trf the king himself a long 
and faithful expostulation.”! 

This chapter contains some interesting accounts of the progress of 
the Reformation, and of sonic openings which manifested themselves 
in Italy. We are compelled to pass over these events, and we refer 
oift readers to Mr. Scott for his account of the convention of Franefort, 
which at once afforded security and encouragement to the friends qf 
the Protestant caus c.§ _ - 

• Vol. V. pii. 23(1, 537. Stfckcndorf. lib. ii. § 76, 

i Scott, pp. 185, 186. SeckonUoif, in. 224—22S. 

t Ibid, p. 186, Mr. Scott observes of this letter of Melnncthon, " I lmve«cn fevr 
things inore honourable to Mclancthon than this epistle." 

{ Ibid, pp. 204—200. 
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fourth chapter contains an interesting account of several inci¬ 
dents connected with the period contained in the preceding chapter. 
The first of these, is an interview between Luther and Vcrgerio, who 
had been sent by the Pope into Germany, that he might ende^our, 
if possible, to bring over Luther and Melancthon, or any of the niore 
eminent divines. The history of this interview is given by Mr. Scott 
from a narrative contained in Luther’s German works: 

Vergerio (it states) came to Wittemberg on the evening of November 6, 
1535, Vith a splendid retinue, and was conducted to the castle with all due 
honour by the provincial government. The next morning Luther sent for his 
barber at anisarly hour, and told him h^ was summoned to attend the nuncio of 
his holiness the Pope, and he would by no means go in dishabille, for he wished 
to look young, that his enemies might think that he had a long time yet to live, 
lie then put on his best suit, and a golden ornament (a present from the 
elector) about his neck, and remarked when his attendant expressed some 
surprise^ “This is the way in which^e must deal with these foxes and 
serpents.** Then getting into a chariot wh^ had been sent for him from the 
castle, accompanied by Uugenliagius, he said, - ^lere go the Pope of Germany 
and Cardinal Pomeranus I” After much conversation, in which Luther declared 
to Vergerio his conviction that a council was not seriously proposed by the 
Pope, in answer to a question from Vergerio, “ whether the ministers in 
Saxony were consecrated,'* he replied, “Certainly: as the Pope will not consecrate 
them for us, here sits a bishop (pointing to Pomeranus) whom we have con¬ 
secrated." Much more conversation, says the author of the narrative passed 
between them, in which Luther fully explained his views with the utmost 
freedom, and even, where the case required, with sharpness of vemaik. On 
taking leave, Vergerio said, “ See that you be ready for thc«counciL’* “ 1 will 
come," replied Luther, “ with my life in my hand."* 

This narrative is extremely characteristic of Luther; and affords a 
fair specimen of the feelings, with which he treated the power and 
pretensions of tlie Roman Pontiff. 

The following anecdote is extremely creditable to the character of 
this great man, and places it in a most amiable point of view. 

17nder the au^^pices of Bucer, a meeting of some of the leading divines of the 
Protestant cause was held at Wittemberg, in 153G, with a view to healing 
some of the divisions which had been caused by the Sacramental controversy. 
On the day that Bucer preached at Wittemberg, Luther invited him to supper, 
and, after commending his sarmon, ol'wrved, however, that “he could 
better than Bucer." Bucer courteoiyfly assented, saying, that “ by univMu 
consent belonged to Luther." Luther then speaking seriously said, “ Do Mt 
think that 1 am vainly boasting: 1 am conscious of my own slender stores; nor 
could I preach so ingenious and learned a sermon as you have done to-day: 
but my practice is this, when 1 mount the pulpit, I considiU what is the 
character of my hearers, most of whom are rude IRid uninstroQted.pejfple— 
almost Goths and Vandals, and 1 preach to them what I think thiqt can unier- 
Btand: but you rise aloft, and soar into the clouds; so that your sermons suit 
the learned; but are unintelligible to our plain people. 1 endeavour to copy 
the mother, who thinks her child better fed with the simple milk of the breast, 
than with the most costly confections."t Well, therefore,rniight the pious and 
learned Seckendorf remark, with regard to the character Cf Luther's preaching; 
" 1 do not deny,” he says, “ that there are to be found at this day, commentaries 


• Scott, pp. 207—209. 


t lb. pp. 216, 217. Seckendorf, ill. 131. 
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on the Sacred Writings distinguished by erudition, eloquence, and deep research; 
but 1 confess 1 much doubt, whether there ever exist^ a man, who furnished, 
in extemporaneous language (for thus Luther delivered his lectures) a more 
forcible and more edifying exposition of the Word of God.*'* 

■^'e fifth chapter contains the history of the Church from the con¬ 
vention of Franefort, to the diet of Ratislion in 1541. This period is 
remarkable for the death of the Duke of Saxony, who bad been from 
the beginning the firm and determined enemy of the Reformation. 
This and tlic following chapter contain very copious accounts of 
Luther’s writings during this period, from which Mr. Scott gives 
many valuable extracts. We rcgict that wc are compelled to charge 
Mr. Scott viith disrespectful, if not unfair treatment of Bishop Bull; 
where, speaking of the corruption of the doctrine of justification by the 
Romanists, in attributing to otheri>^irtucs *^t1ic office of justifying as 
much, and in the same way as *o faith itself,” he remarks in a note, 
‘^This is expressly the docl;vMs of that storehouse,” from which too 
much modern divinity is drawn, Bishop Bull’s Ilarmonia Apostolica; 
** Nothing more,” lie says, “ is to be attributed to faith in this business 
than to other virtues, I. vi. Nay, in his Examcn Censuroe, or defence 
of his work, he affirms, that ** in Scripture, our justification is more 
frequently ascribed to other virtues than to faith."f 

We are indeed astonished that Mr. fecott should put forth these 
scanty extracts as» a satisfactory exposition of Bishop Bull’s opinion on 
tlic subject of justification, ft is at nil times dangerous to judge 
without the context, and especially in a case where the terms of the 
argtiment are so differently understood. It is quite impossible for us 
to enter upon this subject at present, but we w'ill ask, is Mr, Scott 
aware of Bishop Bull’s definition of faith ? Faith, he say^s, consists of 
knowledge, assent, and reliance, He observes, there may be knoW‘- 
ledge without practice, the assent of tlic mind without the love of the 
heart, and reliance upon the promises without a sincere endeavour to 
perform the conditions of the Gosix:!; therefore^ he concludes, faith 
is not sufficient for man’s justlficatlbn* or salvation. But Mr. 
S^t is not the only writer of the {iresent day, who has reprobated 
the opinions of Bishop Bull: the Archdeacon of Ely, in a late Charge, 
has denounced that Prelate as tampering with the strictness of the 
divine law. 'Wc arc, ho^vever, somewhat surprised that these gentle¬ 
men shoctl/i have singled out the elaborate work of Bishop Bull 
in a learned language for condemnation; for the same opinions have 
been expressed by another Bishop of our Church equally illustrious, 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and in a more popular form,—a Sermon ciuitled, 
Faith working by tov€»X 

^ - i_\ mm . mmm i ‘ 

* Sec the whole passage quoted by Scott, p. 243. Scckeiutorf. iii. 120. 
t Scott. Note, p. 279- 

t In consetiuence of the attack made by the Archdeacon of Ely upon Uie waitings of 
VOL. IX. MO. XII. 5 B • 
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\Vc are sorry to be compelled to pass over many parts of Mr. 
Scott’s worki of which we could have spoken in tenns of unmixcd 
approbation; and we can only direct our readers to the interesting 
narratives of Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, and his brother tlie 
Hisliop ‘of Mersburg; and to tlie history of the life and conv^ion 
of George, ..Prince of Anhalt. The conversion of these eminent 
persons, and of many others, who, in embracing tlie doctrines of 
the Reformers, sacrificed every thing that was valuable to them in a 
worldly point of view, shewed the effect which the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel^had begun to produce on the minds of men, and, together 
with the external events which accompanied them, ])rovcd‘iliat a flood 
of light had burst upon the world, which it was not in tlic power of 
tlie enemies of the Gospel to destroy. 

We now come to a most interesung part of Mr. Seott’s work,—llie 
history of the closing scones of Lulltor’s life. He completed liis 
sixty*second year in the month of November, 15 to ; and having been 
sent for to Risleben, his native place, to arrange some disputes between 
the people and the Counts of Mansfeld, he left Wittemberg on this 
business in a very infirm state of health, on the twenty-third of 
.lanuary, 15 10. * 

On his arrival on fheir hordersi liie Counts of Mansfold received him with 
an ocort of more than ahundred horse, Iroutin^ him as the^Klector of Saxony’s 
.tmhas^ndor. On his arrival, he applied himself immediately to the business 
on which he came; and he continued till tlie seventeenth of I’ehruary, 
applying liinisclf at all proper times to business, eating and sleeping well, 
and being very cheerful in his convcr'^ution. On that day, his friends 
perceiving more repose to he desirable for him, persuaded him to keep (|uicl 
in his study; which he did, frequently walking up and down in nii undress, 
1/ut conversing with animation. P’rom lime to time,” says Justus Jonas, “he 
would stop, and looking out at the window, in that attitude (ns his custom 
\wi>j address fervent firaycrs to God, so tliat 1 and Cadius, wlio were in tlm, 
loom with him, could not but perceive it: and then he would say, “ I was 


f:iNli()|, Bull, the excellent and indefatigahic liiKhop Burgess has caused the Review and 
Annlyhis of Bishop BullV Treatise, Rob*^ NelMin, I'Nq., together with Bishop Taylor's 
.seniioii, mcntioncMl above, to be printed \ Jti hnnll votnnie. The Archdracou's pubtjira- 
lion luu also called forth two ** Vindications,’* one by tlie late Archdeacon l).’iMbcny,*aiid 
the other by the Rev. C. M. Mount, A. M. late PV-How of C.f.C. Oxford, and Miuislcr 
of Christ Chigeli, Bath. With how iiiueli Justice the Archdeacon of Rly has charged 
Bi))iop Bull with coinciding with the opinions of the Hotiianists on the subject of Jiistiti- 
cation, \vc may judge from the following passage, Hartnou. AfKistol. Diu. II. c. 18, $ d. 
Speaking of tlic different errors on the subject of this Aoctrinc, he thus caulion| his 
reader:—“ Inio. Aurc atquc aniino ahliorrcat ab isto potitificlorum qtionmdlam pemicio^ 
cUsimo rrrt/ref qiu bonis justoniin operibus ex condigno, lioe est, propter iutrinsecam roruni 
bonitatem et dignitatcui, prasmium conlestc dehcri, asscrerc non verentur. Certe cnim, 
i|iji ojusmodi Opel inn meritum. adstniiirit, Cfirhiianorum nnmen hand sunt meriii, Ac 
fidentcfr proiiunriare ausim, vix ac ne vix quidein gratiam Chrkiti sensissc aut novisse, 
qui hurreftdni/t isiatu ophtiotn'm peiiitiiH iinhibiTunl.'' See also iW remainder of the same 
chapter. See aho his opinions stated in hia sermon ** On the \Vort)nnes« of the Parliikers 
of Future Glory." Wc rannot but recommend fo .Mr. Scott and the Anhdeacoii, the 
caiidoui and feeling wiOi which Dr. Doddridge speaks of Bishop Bull, with regard to a 
subject oil which he was eoinpcllcd to differ with him. See his note on 1 Tim. ii. 1. 
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born and baptized at Eisleben; what if I sliould remain or even die here ]” 
Though* however* Luther parsed the day in his study* he did not choose to sup 
there* but in the large dining room; observing that to be solitary* did not 
help the spirits. During supper* he quoted or made observations on many 
interesting passages of Scripture. Before supper he had complained of 
a paic'in the chest* to which he was subject. It was* however* relieved by 
warM applications. After supper it returned ; but he would not liave*medical 
aid called in* but about nine o’clock lay down on a couch and fell asleep. 
Me awoke as the clock struck ten* and desired that those about him would 
retire to rest. When led into his chamber* he said* I go to rest with God*” 
and repeated the words of the Psalm* “ Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit, «c.and stretching out his hand to bid all good night* he added* Fray 
for the cause of God.” lie then went to bed; but about one o’clocji he awoke 
Jonas and anqthcr who slept in the ro»m with him* and desired that a tire 
might be made,in his study* and exclaimed* ‘‘ Oh God ! how ill 1 am ! 1 suffer 
dreadful oppression in my chest: 1 shall certainly die at Eisleben.” lie then 
removed into his study without requiring^sistance* and again repeating, ^‘Into 
thy hands 1 commend my spirit!” hr.'^alkcd backward and forward* and 
desired to have warm clothing brought him. lu the mean time his phy¬ 
sicians were sent for*, as also Cqyht Albert*; who also brought his Countess. 
All Luther’s friends and his sor.<s were now collected about him ; medicines 
were given him, and he seemed somewhat relieved, and having lain down on 
a couch* he fell into a perspiration. This gave encouragement to some 
present: but he said, “It is a cold sweat, the forerunner of death; 1 shall 
yield up my spirit.” He then began to pray, nearly in these words, “ O 
eternal and merciful God, iny heavenly Father, Father of pur Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God of all consolation 1 I thank thee that thou hast revealed 
to me thy Son Jesus Christ: in whom I have believed* whom 1 have preached, 
whom 1 have confessed* whom 1 love and worship as my dear Saviour 
and Redeemer* wham the pope and the multitude of the ungodly do per¬ 
secute* revile* and blaspheme. 1 beseech thee* my Lord Jesus Christ, receive 
my soul! O heavenly Father, though 1 be snatched out of this life, though 
I must now lay down this body, yet know 1 assuredly that I shall dwell wiili 
thee, and that none can pluck me out of thy hands.” He then thrice repeated 
the words, “ Into thy hands I commend iny spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, 
O Lord God of truth!” Also those words, “God so loved the world* that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
]>orisli, but have everlasting life:” and that verse of the sixty-eighth Psalm* 
“t)ur C»od IS the God of whom cometh salvation : God is the Lord by whom 
wc escape death." He then became silent* and his powers began to fail 
him; but wdien several present addressed him* “Reverend father* you die in 
the constant confession of Christ and his doctrine, which you have preached ? * 
he distinctly answered, ** yes,” and spoke* no more: d>ut, about a quarter of an 
hotiisafterv^ards* between two and lhrce| 0 *clock in the morning* “with his 
handl' clasped together, and without a finger or a feature being disturbed* 
gently breathed his last.” P. 474—477. 

The account of his funeral is too interesting to be omitted. 

* 

Count Albert would gladly have retained the body of Luther* and interred it 
in the country which gave it birth: but he yielded to the wishes of the Elector* 
who wished it to lie conveyed to Wiiiemberg. The next day, therefore, the 
corpse was solemnly conveyed, with the singing of hymns* and attended by all 
the Counts of Mansfcid, and* a numerous procession of persons of high rank, to 
the Church of St. Andrew's* at Eisleben, to be deposited there till preparniioiis 
were made for its lemoval. On this occasion Justus Jonas delivered an address 
to the assembled multitudes* from the latter part of the fourth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. On the twenty-first* Ccelius preached from 
the opening of the fifty-seventh chapter of Isaiah, “ Tlte righteous perisheth, &c.” 
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and after the sermon the body was removed, amid an immense concourse of 
people, and conveyed with a splendid procession as far as Halle. Hither 
people docked from all parts of the country to meet it, and it was received at 
the gates by tlie senators, ministers, and all the principal persons of the place. 
Jt was deposited for the night in the Church of St, Mary, where, says the writer 
of the narrative, the 130lh Psalm was “expressed, not so much by sinking, as 
by ibc tt^rs and sobs of the whole people.*' Early the next day the procelsion 
set forward towards Witlemberg, and was met on the road by a deputation, sent 
by the Elector to receive it. It rested that night at Kemberg, and on the 
twenty-third of February reached Wittemberg. When it approached the gate 
of the city, the rector, the professors, and the students of the university,with all 
the principal citizens, met and joined the procession ; after which it advanced, 
attended by the whole population, to the church of the citadel (All Saints.) 
The widow'of Luther, with her daughter and some other female i^tendants, her 
three sons, Melancthon, Jonas, Bugenhagius, Cruciger, and other intimate 
friends of the deceased, took their station immediately after tlie corpse. So 
great an assemblage of persons is said never to have been seen before at 
Wittemberg. Suitable hymns were s^g as the funeral proceeded through the 
streets of the city. On arriving at the Church, the coffin was placed on the 
right hand of the pulpit; whence, after further verses had been;sung, 
Bugenhagius delivered an appropriate discolwse to several thousands of iier- 
sons. Melancthon then pronounced a funeral oration, both evprossivG of his 
own affection, and calculated to soothe the sorrows of the bereaved church: 
after which the body was committed to the tomb, bard by the spot from which 
the reformer had delivered so many animated and devout semions before the 
electors and dukes of Saxony and the whole Church.—P. 478—480. 

Such was the closing scene of a man, who less than thirty years 
before was almost unknown to the public, but who was raised up by 
the Almighty to effect perhaps the greatest moral revolution that, 
since the first preaching of Christianity, is recorded in the annals of tlie 
world. In order to appreciate justly the character of Luther, wc have 
only to take an impartial view of tlie events with wliich he was con¬ 
nected, and the wonderful consequences which flowed from them. We 
have not time to dwell on the various characters which have been 
given of thi.s great Reformer; but making allowances for tliosc imper¬ 
fections which must be expected in every thing human, wc must 
regard him as one of the best and greatest of men; as peculiarly 
([ualified for the part ho^hnd to perform. Wc must indeed always 
lament his violence ancf ahstinay|^ in the sacramental controversy and 
tlic unsparing severity with which he sometimes treated those who 
were opppsed to him. This may in some measure be attributed to 
the natiiru) infirmity of his temper, and the circumstances and feelings 
of tlic age in wliich he lived ; and we should bear in mind the just and 
sensible remarks of Dr. Robertson, that 

Some ])aris of lAUhcr's behaviour, which to us appear most culpable, gave no 
disgust to his contemporaries, li was even by some of those qualities, which 
we are now apt to blame, that he was filled for accomplishing the great work 
which he undertuok. To rouse mankind when sunk m ignorance or supersti¬ 
tion, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed with power, required the 
utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a lemjier daring to excess. A gentle call 
would neither have reached nor have excited those lo whom it must have 
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been addressed. A spirit more amiable but less vigorous than Luther’s, would 
have sunk back from the dangers which lie braved and surmounted.* 

For the deep feeling of piety which animated his breast, we refer 

our readers with great pleasure to Mr, Scott, particularly to what is 

relj^ted of him in pages 77, 325, 357, and 503 ; and to the just and 

splendid culogium of him by Bishop Atterbury, which is very properly 

quoted by Mr. Scott, (p. 503.) We had wished to have made some 

remarks on some supposed peculiarities in the doctrinal opinions of 

Luther; but for these we must refer our readers to those wlv> have 

expressly treated on the subject, and particularly to the candid and 

impartial .Seckendorf, to whom Mr. Scott and his predecessors in the 

history of *Luthcranism arc under great obligations. If any of our 

readers should be induced, from seeing the use which has been made 

of him by Mr. Scott, to form a •vhorc intimate acquaintance with his 

admirable work, they will find themselves amply repaid for their 

trouble. 

To conclude ;—if there are some questions on which we difler from 
Mr. Scott, and some passages which we should have wished to have 
seen omitted altogether, we are happy in bearing testimony to his 
general impartiality ; and if we have spoken strongly on the subject of 
Mr, Scott's mention of Bishop Bull, it is because we have perceived in 
other quarters a disposition to depreciate the character of a man, to 
whom the Christian Church is under the greatest obligations, and who 
must always be regarded as one of the most illustrious ornaments of 
the Church of England. It is extremely creditable to the diligence 
and assiduity of Mr. Scott, that, amidst the laborious duties of his 
profession, Itc has found time for a work which must have required so 
much labour and research. 

Art. II .—A Sermon preached at the appointment of the Exeter Diocesan 
Committee for the Society for j^romoting Christian Knowledge* By 
Joscrit IIoLUEN Fott, A.M. Archdeacon of London, Rivingtons, 
London, 1827. t • • 

A Sermon jyrcached in the Parish%Chnrch of Bridgwater, in aid of the 
Funds of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge* WftuAM 

SiiARrE, M. A. Curate of CharVinch, Somerset* Rivingtons, Lon¬ 
don, 1827. 

A Sermon jneached at the Chapel, Sydenham, Kent, in afd of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts* By the 
W. Orger, A.B, Sl Edmund's Hall, Oxford* Rivingtons, 
London, 182^. 

GX.ABX.Y do we hail the publication of Sermons in behalf of these 
venerable Societies, the almoners of our Church's bounty. Though 


* Quoted by Scott, p. 490. 
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they perhaps seldom yield any pecuniary profit to the autliors; though 
they acquire^ as was lately observed by the excellent Archdeacon of 
London, by their long sojourn on the table of the Publisher, the varied 
tints of Autumn, yet their publication is not without fruit. Tiicy are 
read by ynany in the neighbourhood where they are preached, i^id 
where the preacher is known; thus is the cause of the Societies che¬ 
rished and promoted by a review of the great motives which excite 
a Christian’s benevolence, and by a lively exposition of the proceedings 
of the i^ocieties. Nor let any one object that Sermons on this subject 
are so niinieroiis that we need no further supply: he indeed who has 
liad any experience in influencing thd'public mind, soon loarnr. this, tliat 
a pliilanthropist can never say,—I have finished. Howevbr holy and 
just his cause may be; however fully he may inform and influence the 
public mind respecting it; he must ^er and apon fan the flame he has 
kindled, or it will perish amidst the daiims of tlie surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere,—the cares of the w'orld, the selfismtcss of the human heart.’ 

We proceed now to notice rather than to criticise or review the 
Sermons mentioned above. The Archdeacon for his text cites the 
words of Moses in the Book of Numbers, xi. 20, Envlest thou for 
viy sake? Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets^ and 
that the Lord would put his Sj>irit upon them. Here wx sec the gene¬ 
rous spirit of the Gospel, its glorious distinction, manifested even under 
the Law. It is not only the rich and the powerful who may learn of 
the Saviour; the meek and the lowly, the poor in this world's goods, all 
are invited. Whosoever shall do his will, shall know of his doctrine, 
is the plain condition, for which no man is disquulifled, except those 
who copy Esau’s folly and incur the guilt of his profaneness.” It was, 
too, the passionate desire of St. Paul, that that faith, which in his own 
case he had experienced was the power of God unto salvation, .should 
be extended unto others. Would to God that not only ihou^ hut also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether such as I aw#, 
except these bonds. 

All may run and must run if the* ^Vould obtain the prize. When the 
Apostle borrowed that similitude from the Grecian games, he poiated to one 
circiAstance in which the resemblance to the Christian course will not hold. 
One only, out,, of many, could obtain the prize in those contests to wliich St. 
Paul alluded ; but in the Christian race there is a prize held cut to every can¬ 
didate wl)o enters those lists, and exerts his best strength in the day of proof. 
In this course it is no envious conflict which awakens zeal. The riches of tliis 
present world, its honours and distinctions, are such scanty things that they fall 
not to the lot of many candidates. He that gets first to the borders of the pool, 
steps in, whilst the feeble and dccrepid must forego their turn. In worldly 
rivahhips that also happens which Solomon remarks, that “the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’’ But iWrs not so where an 
heavenly prize is held out to our endeavours, and offered to our joint pursuit. 
The promise and assurance in this case is for all who become iu earnest suitors 
for the blessing and candidates for the crown of glory. It is not as of old time 
at the well of Syebar where the well was deep, and there was nothing to draw 
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withal. The springs of life were set free by the word of the Redeemer with a 
plenteous current which is equal to the needs of all. Let men but take thought 
for their own necessities, and the need will be supplied. —Pp. 16,17. 

And arc our poorer brethren capable of an eternal inheritance, and 
shajl they lose it by our neglect ? Such is the affecting mot^e which 
naturally arises from the preacher’s beautiful and appropriate intro¬ 
duction. We must extract part of his graphic description of the 
labours of the Society. 

j 

Is it the poor man’s suit which you would freely entertain, and to which at 
all limes you would feel inclined to lend a ready ear? His suit the present 
instance is for his spiritual wants, ar.d his needs are consulted. The page is 
opened to liiiq, and the volume is provided for his succour : it is brought home 
to his threrihold, it is given to his hand and commended to his bosom. It is 
Christian knowledge which is fumishedythus for those who must use the aids 
of others in order to acquire it. The fh-st need begins in early life, when all 
stand so much in want of sutcour from the hands of others; and the aids of this 
Society may well be said to take >bcir commencement where the need begins. 
Thc^;hild linds his 6rst lessons In the books which are supplied by this Society. 
He 6nds them in his school, and in his class; from the first card, to the sacred 
volume of the Scriptures, the last and best gift which he carries with him from 
the floor of early emulation.—P. 21. 

From the days of childhood, we look on to those of riper age; .and we And 
the same kind friends and benefactors, who have their bond of union in this 
Society, keeping still their charge in view. In the camp, and on the deck, they 
wlio are called to the service of their country, And from the same stock the 
prompt supply of sacied manuals for religious exercises, and for improvement 
in religious knowledge. Tlie sailor finds a spiritual compass for his hand, 
which will enable him to shape a prosperous course as surely as the trembling 
needle, to which the pilot’s eye is turned, conducts the vessel to its haven. 
The soldier has his monitor to prepare him for the hour of danger, and to lead 
him to deplore the hard necessity which unjust aggressors may cast upon those 
who stand for right and justice in the world, and to lament the grounds whicli 
pride, ambition, and the restless humours of unrighteous men create for wars 
and fighting. 

Again, the benefit extends to those retreats where the sick and maimed are 
gathered—to those noble scats of charity, those kind asylums which are raised 
for the sufferer under all the manifold varieties of hurt or malady to which the 
human frame is liable; those mansions which form the schools of science, no 
less than the ready receptacles for the fainting, the disabled, and afflicted. In 
those friendly wards the step is heard y/hich biingb the gift of this Society for 
tlie pillow and the couch, with every web^onic consolation which can sooth the 
worst extremities of suffering and distemper. The days of languor and q|bn- 
fincmeiit are thus made lighter and moie profitable, and tlie lessons both of 
patience and good hope are opened to the drooping eye. 

Alas 1 there are worse circumstances in which men may be found; conditions 
far more bitter and disastrous, where the word of counsel on the part of this 
Society assumes another form. The dreary walls of iails, and the grates of the 
secluded cell, do not shut out the boon provided for the hapless objects of com¬ 
passion: and the sorrowful sighing ot the prisoner may thus be turned to 
praver, and raised in penitent addresses to the throne of Grace. 

Vv^c have but one step more to make in quest of fcUow-creatures, for where¬ 
soever they can be f^mnd, they become the objects of the same indulgent care. 
Ixjok then to those abodes beyond which there lies no prospect (at least for 
many) of embarking yet again upon the floods of this world, or of contending 
with its tides. Tlie poor-house yields another witness of the charitable temper 
of our country; of its salutary laws, and of the generous spirit which prevails 
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in its public institutions. This retreat then for those who have found a hard lot 
in the world, comes next in order. It is open to the friendly bearers of your 
succours. It is thus that the last seat for repose on this side llie grave, becotnes 
a seat for pious Tuedltations on that word of promise and good hope, which 
casts its beams of comfort on the closing scenes of life. It is thus that the chair 
of old ag^ and infirmity has its attendant volume, and he who cannot stip far 
from the threshold is not doomed to sit there in utter vacancy of thought, to 
watch the shadow of some neighbouring tree, and lake that for his dial, as his 
silent hours are numbered. The treasures of Dirine truth are put into the 
feeble hand : and the latter days of life, whicli can no more be occupied in works 
of toif'and active industry, may thus be ranked among the best, by which the 
loan of life may be prolonged. If the aged eye be loo dim for the book, there 
may be thos^ at hand of younger facult^s, and. the child may lend his sight and 
his tongue to the aged, in return for the first care which he finds in®that asylum, 
where the aged and the orphan have their sojourn, under theSheiter of the 
same protecting roof. P.22—24, 

Mr. Sharpe takes as his text Dan. xii, 4. Many shall run to and 
frOf and knowledge shall be increasedf which naturally leads hinn to the 
consideration of the duty and the means (^o-operating in the fulfilment 
of the divine design, that knowledge shall be increased. The argument 
is well stated, and the style througiiout is forcible and clear, expressive 
of an able mind fully convinced of tlic goodness of its cause. 

Ibe good produced by the means just described in facilitating the under¬ 
standing of Scripture, and spreading, together with the knowledge, the spirit 
and practice of the Christian faith, though most undeniable, is not however of 
an obtrusive nature, and therefore not likely perhaps at first sight to strike 
forcibly upon the public view ; but it may be easily discovered by attentive 
observation, inquiry, and comparison. It is to be seen in the peace and 
harmony of the family circle of the cottage; in the increasing regularity, pro¬ 
priety, morality, and industry of the manners of its inmates; in their more 
upright and friendly dealings with others; in their growing attention to spiritual 
things: and lastly, it exists, where it cannot be seen, in the consolations and 
the hopes wherewith the heart is cherished. ( 

Sometimes, indeed, the happy effects of a wide diffusion of religious light 
exhibit themselves in a more manifest form; and, as an example of the kind 
which has drawn to itself tlie attention of the Christian world, and in the pro¬ 
duction of which our own Society has had its full share of labour, as it ought 
now to have of praise, 1 need only point out to your notice the wonderful 
scenes, which are at present passing our sister'islniid. See there how the 
glorious shining of the Gospel is dartifg, like lightning, from the one end of 
heiyen to the other; how, wherever it penetrates, it strikes to the ground and 
crumbles into atoms the massive and gorgeous abominations of superstition; 
and how, wh^n it touches, as with the angel's spear, the superficial semblance 
of Christianity, the flimsy phantom of real religion, unable to abide the search¬ 
ing point, starts up at once in its true likeness, and scares from its presence its 
own delndcfl worshippers. True it is, that these great events have been 
attributed to other causes : they have been said by some to liave had their rise 
in corruption, and their termination in hypocrisy. This has been said, but with 
how little evidence, or rather, in opposition to how much ? For where is the 
proof that these supposed nefarious causes have been aotually in operation ; 
nay, they have been positively denied and disproved in ^ry specific instance 
where they have been charged. And further, supposing even they have been 
at work, are they commensurate to the effect; ano if they are, and arc so dili¬ 
gently employed now, why were they never brought into action before, when, 
(whatever might have been tlie motive for using them at all,} they were at least 
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u much required as now, and might have been as readily forthcoming. But it 
is equally unnecessary and unpbilosophic, when Ivg already have a cause for 
certaiDi existing facts, itself too buijt upon a fact, and competent to the expla¬ 
nation of all the acknowledged phaenomena, in^tead 6f acquiescing in that, to 
go and seek for another. And in the present case such an adequate cause 
presents itself at once in the more general dissemination of religious knowledge, 
which has taken place of late among the people of Ireland; unless, indeed, we 
are prepared to admit that additional information does nothing for the 'cause of 
trum; that Protestantism and Popery may with equal clearness and certainty 
be deduced from Scripture ; that the hand of the Lord is now shortened tliat 
u cannot save^' by the appointed means of grace; the efficacy of ihi> word 
diminished in trying and pfoving alt things; and that the sword of the Spirit” 
has lost its temper and its sharpness. Pp. ‘>:j—27, 

^ j ^ 

We give fhe following hint, from a Note, on the transferring of our 
Churcb Establishment to our Colonies: 

By way of facilitating llie appointment of suprewe church officers, it might 
be useful to bear in mind, (what no one, who at all understands the subject, 
can doubt,) that civil lilies and large revenues, however desirable in a highly 
refined and wealthy state of society, for the more digniHcd, and therefore the 
more efficient discharge of the episcopal oflice, form no necessary parts of it, 
and that it may subsist in all its iniegnij^ without them. Sucli was the episco¬ 
pate ill the Apostolic limes, and such, if necessary, it might be now, 

in reference to this subject, it is impossible.to avoid incidentally remarking 
the singular service wbieli our two veneiable Cburch-Socielies have collaterally 
rendered to religion, and contiiiuc to render to it, by bringing bclore the notice 
of Governnient, from time to time, measures of a leligious nature, backed by 
the great weiglil of their own opinion and lecomiueiida^pn. In Iruih they form 
a most valuable dhinncl of communic.Uion between the Church and State, now 
that the natural and authorized Legislature of the Church, the Convocation, has 
ceased to exercise its proper and constimiioiul functions, Pp. 38, 39. 

Mr. Orgor's Sermon is an earnest aiul excellent exposition of the 
petition, Thy kingdom comc^ 

To understand the purport of our prayer, Thy kijipdom come f we must con¬ 
sider what the kingdom of C»od i'^. tienerally — CioiTs kingdom is uni\ersal; 
the angels, principalities, and powers of I leaven, are Ilis subjects—the earth is 
but Ills lootstool—the very devils own his power and tremble. Hut His pe¬ 
culiar kingdom is Ills C'hui'ch, and His reign the reign of righteousness, 
peace, and love, begun in time, to bo perfected in cteniiiy—its seal should be 
in the heart of every one of us individually—should extend over all natious, 
tongues, and languages—and its influlmce shoulif unite all mankind by the tie 
of otic holy faith, in rendering dory ikid obodieMce to Giuk and practising 
good^tcifi towards men. \\ hen, tliercfore, we pray Ti,y kingdoitt come ! we 4lpy> 
generally, for the accomjdishincnt of Isaiah's prophecyi that f«r/A 
J'itUaf the knowledge of the ^lory of the f*ordy us the Widtra eover the ^ea —and, 
particularly, we pray for ouiselvc'*, and for all Cliristians, that we bt ntii rc/i- 
J'ormvd to this worlds hut Irau^formed hy the renew ing of our mind in (JhrUt JfSMS 
—that the kwe of (jod and of man may In shed ubroud in the hearts ail—that 

the sound of the blessed Gospel w«y go forth iii/u afl lunds^ and its words into (he 
ends of the nw///—that, in short, to us, niid to all mankind, the kingdom oj* our 
Lord, ami llis Vhristj may come hi vU the beauty of its holiness^ and in all the 
power of its might, 4, 5. 

Mr. Orger very properly gives a somewhat detailed account of the 
actual state of the Society for tlie Propagation of the (lospel, and of 
its abundant labours. Indeed we strongly recommend that our Clergy, 

vot. IX. NO. XU, 5 c 
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as an excellent means of benefiting the Societies, should soon after 
the appearance of the annual Reports inform their congregations of 
what had been effected during the preceding year. Such oral reports 
need not necessarily be accompanied by a collection. But the Societies 
would net alone be benefited. The people, by thus clearly percciying 
the exertion? and Christian charities of their church, would love it with 
renewed affection; and while to the sincere believer the reports would 
always be most interesting, the worldly and indifferent might perhaps 
theneb learn the value of his own soul. 


V 



Art. III.— The Christian Year.—KThoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year. Oxford, W. Baxter. Rivingtons, 
London. 


It is a frequent subject of congratulation that we live in an age 
which may fairly be called the golden age of literature; but wc would 
rather ground our rejoicing upon this—that letters are made to serve 
the purposes of benevolence, and materially to prosper the hallowed 
cause of religion. It is, indeed, extremely gratifying to meet with 
unquestioned talent in the retired paths of peace," not less pleased 
to roam the unfrequented walks where Christians trcifd, because it has 
reaped tlie laurel-wreath on the banks of the Isis, and worn it in her 
University schools. We recently had occasion to notice the labours 
of the ever-meinorable Hebcr in the sacred cause,—to commend the 
zeal which the celebrated autlior of “ Palestine " liad bestowed upon 
his “ Hymns for the Weekly Services of the Church;” thus appropri¬ 
ately adorning a reputation which we had well nigh deemed incapable 
of sustaining an additional weight. So in the Christian work before 
us; though its author has withheld his name from the title-page, wc 
know that that name is enrolled in the archives of the University of 
Oxford, among the most hoifoura'At of her sons. The honours of a 
double first ” arc not so complete, but a volume so fraught with 
Christian benevolence as that before us may lend them a new distinc¬ 
tion. It must be admitted that no failures are so conspicuous or so 
much to be regretted as the unsuccessful cflbrts of those who strive 
for the mastery ” in theological literature, as no reputation is more 
high, or more to be desired than success in such a cause. Our times, 
indeed, have been prodigal of unskilful yet undaunted adventurers in 
divinity, especially in the poetical department; and* not unfrcquently 
the “ ridicule of the scorner ” has been provoked by such injudicious, 
however well-intended, efforts to recommend the Christian cause. On 
the other hand, where commanding talents unite with " zeal according 
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to knowledge/' and judgment not to be disputed, in the arrangement 
and execution of these theological labours, an important service is 
done to religion,—a new light is thrown upon its hallowed page,—a 
better feeling is generated in the Christian public,—and practice and 
prJfession are seen to move “ hand in hand." 

We look to our author's Preface for an explanation of* his motives 
in turning the tide of his talents into tliis new channel. We there 
find the following sensible and sufficient observation: 

Next to a sound rule of faith, there is nothing of so much con^'equence as a 
sober standard of feeling in matters ot practical religion; and it is the peculiar 
happiness of ^he Church of England to possess, in her authorized formularies, 
an ample and secure provision for both. But in times of much leisure and 
unbounded curiosity, when excitemen*/of every kind is sought after with a 
morbid eagerness, this part of the merit of our Liturgy is likely, in some measure, 
to be lost on many even of its sincere admirers—the very tempers which most 
require such discipline, setting themselves, in general, most decidedly against it. 

The object of the present publication will be attained, if any person find assis¬ 
tance from in bringing his own thoughts and feelings into more entire unison 
with those recommended and exemplified in the Prayer-book. The work does not 
furnish a complete series of compositions; for many of them are rather adapted 
witli more or less propriety to the successive portions of the Liturgy, than 
originally suggested by them. Something has been added at the end, concern¬ 
ing the several occasional services, which constitute, from their personal and 
domestic nature, the mo«t perfect instance of that soothing tendency in the 
Prayer-book, which il is the chief purpose of these volumes to exhibit. 

I 

Wc have given the preface at length, because it tells us, and it tells 
us well, the motive and the expediency of the work itself. The 
Author has arranged his observations in a poetical garb, and wc will 
venture to say, though there is occasionally a little obscurity and harsh¬ 
ness, that the poetry will not by any means disparage the well-earned 
reputation he enjoys in severer literature. The verse is well sustained 
throughout; and in some instances the appropriation to the particular 
Sunday is singularly be.'iiUifuh In such a work there is little scope for 
the exercise of imagination, such indeed would be foreign from the 
Author’s purpose: at the same tiidc we can trace quite enough of the 
poet to wish to sec him again, and in a path where he will be less 
restrained. Wc have given tlie text at the head of eqph Sunday’s 
portion, which governs the “thoughts" that follow it; and we would 
direct the reader’s attention to the discursive beauties of the illustration. 
Like the variations of an able pianist, whom wq have often heard 
delightedly, you may trace in every harmonious wandering the beauti¬ 
ful original. It can scarcely he said that in such efforts there is not 
imagination ; but^^o chastened is it by the judgment and good sense of 
the composer, as not to offend the nicest ear. In the extracts which 
follow, wc have italicised those passages that seem to support ^he 
foregoing observation. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

** They shall spring up as anioitg the grass, as wiilows by the water courses.'*-—Isa. xliv. 4. 

Lessons swoet of spring returning. 

Welcome to the thoughtful heart! 

May 1 call ye sense or learning, 

Instinct pure or heav*n-taught art? 

Be your title what it may, 

Sweet the lengthening April day. 

While with you the the soul is free, 

Ranging wild o'er hill and lea. 

Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning 
To the inward ear do.'out, 

Touch'd by light, with heav’nly warning 
Your transporting chords ring out. 

JCvcrt/ Imf in evt^/ nook, 
iLvtTj/ u'avt in cvtri/ b/ook. 

Chanting with a solemn voice, 

Minds us of our better choice. 

Needs no show of mountain hoary, 

W'inding shoie or deepening glen, 

W'liere the landscape in its p:lo}y 
Teaches truth to wandering men— 

Gi\e true hearts but iarifl und sk^y 
And some Jlowcrs to bloom and die ,— 

Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse. 

See the soft pircen willow 

W’h ere the waters gently puss, 

Every way her free arms tlinging 

O'tr the 7ttoist and reedy gt ass. 

^ ^ • 

SIXTH SrXDAY AFTER EIMFIIANY. 

' Beloved, now arc wo the mhis of lioil, and it <b»(h nut yet appear what wg shall be; 
but wc know that, when he shall appear, we shall he like him, fur wc shall sec him 
as he w."—I John iii. 2, .‘J. 

There are who darkling and alone 
AVould wish the weary niglit were gone; 

Though dawning morn should only shew 
The secret 6f their u iWnown wuc;* 

Who pray for sharpe/i ihiobs of pain, 

To ease them of doubt's galling oliain; 

Only disperse the cloud," they cry, 

And if our fate be deaths give light und let us die'** 

Unwise I deem them. Lord, unmeet 
To profit by thy cha^teiiings sweet. 

For thou wouldst have us linger still 
Upon the verge of good or ill. 

That on thy guiding hand unseen 
Our undivided licarts may lean, 

And this our frail and foundering bark *' 

Glide in the narrow toakr. of thy beloved ark. 
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*Tis so in Mrar—the champion true 
I^ves victory more, when dim in view 
He sees her glories gild afar 
The dusky edge of stubborn war, 

Than if the untrodden bloodless field 
The harvest of her laurels yield; 

Let not my bark in calm abide, 

But win her fearless wa^ against the chafing tide, 

Tis so in love—the faithful heart 
From her dim vision would not part, 

AVhen first to her fond gaze is given 
That purest spot in fancy's heaven, 

For all the gorgeous<ky beside, 

Though pledg'd her own and sure t'abide; 

Dearer than every past noon-day 
That twilight gleam to hcr^though faint and fur away. 

In all these stanzas llic effect of the Alexandrine is very striking, 
particularly in the second and fourth stanzas, and the return to the 
original therne is extremely beautiful after the following: 

So have I seen some lender flower 
Prized above all ihc vernal bower. 

Sheltered beneath the coolest shade 
Upon the softest bosom laid, 

So frail a gem, it scarce may hear 
The playful touch of evening air; 

When hardier grown we love it less, 

And trust it from our sight, not yiccding our caress. 

And wherefore is the sweet spring tide 
Worth all the changeful year beside? 

The last-born babe, why lies its part 
Deep in the mother's inmost heart? 

But that the Lord and source of love 
Would ever have his weakest prove 
Our tendcrest care—and most of all 
Our frail iminoital souls, Ills work and Satan's thrall. 

So ho it, Lord ; 1 know it best, 

Thougli not as yet this waywmd breast 
Beat quite in answer (o thy voice, 

Yet sur^y I have nMe iny choice; 

1 know not yet the pwmis’d bliss, 

Know not if 1 shall win or miss ; 

So doubting, rather let me die, 

Than close with aught beside, to last eternally. 

We hoped to have given more abundant extracts than our space will 
permit. There is something in tlic verse throughout so engaging, the 
subjects are so consonant to our feelings, and the illustrations come so 
home to our bosoms, that wc know not how to tear ourselves away 
from the scenes they describe, and tbc truths they disclose to us. It 
is clothing our beautiful service in a yet more beautiful garb, it is 
demonstrating most satisfactorily how happily the Church of England 
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has succeeded in assimilating her formula of devotion to the divine 
model upon which her liturgy is founded. It clearly proves what 
hearty but humble efforts she has made to recommend the religion of 
Jesus, and how nearly compositions merely human may approach to 
those that are inspired. We arc glad to state that our good opinion of 
these little volumes is not singular; since writing the above we have 
learned that the first edition is out of print. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 V. 16. 

Mr. Editor. —In perusing, the other day. your Christian^Remcm- 
brancer of last June, I observed that Ilalsallensis wishes to have some 
other explanation of 1 John v. 16, for removing the difficulties which 
he is still of opinion adhere to that passage of holy writ. I’he text 
is thus in the original, ’Edv tiq litj roy avrov d^aprayoyra 

d^apriay fit) irpoc OdyaTov, icat avr^ (ottjy^ Nothing can 

be plainer than the grammatical construction of these words. 1 beg 
leave to differ from Halsalicnsis in thinking that it requires the ellipsis 
of 0£oc before lut/TBi ; as the indefinite pronoun nc must be the nomi¬ 
native case to both the verbs. Ilut, in order to understand the passage 
rightly, the reader must consider and know to whom tic refers, and 
whether iuitjy means here life temporal or eternal. By these two 
words TIC and ^w>yv, St.John seems to me to speak of persons and things 
very different from what Halsalicnsis imagines. And 1 hope he will 
be convinced of it, and coincide witli me, after attending to the follow¬ 
ing considerations: —because it was necessary to the successful pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel that the professors sliould, in the first age, be 
remarkably holy, God so ordered it that the open miscarriages of 
individuals were often punished with visible temporal judgments. So 
St. Paul told the Corinthians who bad been guilty of great irregularities 
in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 30,—“ For this . 
cause many of you arc sick, and some are dead." These judgments, 
being public, had no doufit a grea*f influence In restraining the first 
Christians from sin.—On the other nand, to encourage those to repent, 
who by their sins had brought on themselves mortal diseases, there 
were in the 'first age, persons, who being endowed with tlie gift of 
healing diseases miraculously, (1 Cor. xii. 6.) were moved by the Holy 
Ghost to heal the sick who had repented of the sins which had brought on 
them the diseases under which they were labouring. We may therefore 
believe that when St. John directed any one who saw his brother 
sinning a sin not unto death, to ask God to give him life, he did not 
mean any ordinary Christian, but any spiritual man who was endowed 
with the gift of healing diseases: and that the broth'er for whom the 
spiritual man was to ask /t/c, was not every brother who had sinned, 
but that brother only who had been punished for his sin with some 
mortal disease^ but who, having repented of his sin, it was not a sin 
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unto death : and that the life to be asked for such a brotheri was not 
eternal life, but a miraculous recovery from the mortal disease with 
which he had been visited. In considering the passage before us in this 
point of view, we are amply supported by St. James, who, chap. v. 14, 
asks, " Is any one sick among you ? Let him send for the elders of 
theiChurch, and let them pray over him. And the prayer o^faith will 
save the sick person, and the Lord will raise him up. .And so, al¬ 
though he hath committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. Coiifeas 
your faults one to another, and pray for one another that ye may be 
healed. I'he inwrought prayer of the righteous man availeth much.’' 
Accordingly, The any one who seeth his brother sinning a sin not 
unto death,” of whom St. John Jiere speaks, was any older of the 
Church ent^wed with the gift of healing diseases miraculously: and 
the asking prescribed by St. John, is what St. James calls “ the prayer 
of faith -y —and the life to be ob^ined by such asking was a mira¬ 
culous recovery of the sick sinner from the mortal disease under which 
he was labouring; called also, the raising him up^ namely to health, as 
is plain from St. Janies v. 1G. 

If, Mr. Editor, you will be so kind as to insert this in your next 
Number, for the perusal, and, I hope, the satisfaction of Halsallensis, 
you will greatly oblige, Your most respectful humble Servant, 

CORNUBIEKSIS. 


ON THE UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILL. 

Mr. Editor. —The candid manner in which you have stated the 
subject of the new marriage bill* gives me hopes that you will not 
object to submit that topic to the public eye under another form, I 
am far from presuming to settle the difliculties which it presents; but 
am anxious that those who are to decide for us, should perceive their 
nature, and know from wliat circumstances they arise. I conceive 
that no person can form a true opinion of the bill, unless he reads the 
petition, presented to the Mouse when it was movedf and alluded to 
in the speech of Lord Eldon. With reference therefore to that petition, 
I shall divide the difliculties under several heads, and commence with 
the things which to me are of least importance. 

1. Let it be granted Chat it is ddmrable* to* ease the parties complain¬ 
ing under their religious scruples, aim to free “the clergy of the Church 
of England from the painful, if not degrading necessity, of administering 
the rites of that Church to those who hold them in aversion and con¬ 
tempt ; ” yet why is it proper to alter the form of the marriage vow as 
is proposed ? and why, if wc need alter, must a form be adopted in 
every respect less explicit and comprehensive ? Is it to this part of 
the service that the charge applies,—“ its forms are superstitious, its 
meaning obscure, its assertions false ? ” Or is it here that “ the 
allusions arc indelicate, ollensive and revolting ? ” As to this latter 
charge against any particle of the service, we have our answer, “ Unto 


* See Christian Remembrancer for September last, 
t Printed in the John Bull newspaper, July 1, 1627, and inserted post, page 
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the pure all things are purc^ hut unto them that are unhelieving %$ 
nothing pure ; “ What God hath cleansed that call not thou common!'^ 

While in regard to the former part, be it remembered, it is no true 
principle of reform to make alterations where they are unnecessary. 

3. It is proposed that the banns of Freethinking Christians should 
be published in our Ciiristian congregation. No clergyman wcTuId 
have a scruple in doing this. But can it be supposed that the friends 
of these Freethinkers arc members of that congregation ? And if not, 
is it likely that they who hear the banns will know of any impediment 
which may exist against tlie marriage, or anything at all about the 
parties ? Suppose the banns for a Christian parish were to be pub¬ 
lished in th'j Jews* synagogue, woultr^ any great advantage result from 
such proceeding? Or need we be surprised if, after all,parties were 
improperly married ? 

13ot further inquiries suggest t'Vjmselves under tliis divistbn. The 
bill in its present form docs not expressly state when the certificate of 
dissent (Schedule A.) shall be brouglit to the clergyman, only it is to 
be brought to him. But why, if the hill be passed, need he ever see 
it? All the information he requires is this, ‘Arc the parties either or 
both of them jiarishioncrs ? * if they be so, we presume that without 
any inquiry he must publish any banns. Tlic magistrate is the only 
person concerned with the certificate. Let it be taken to him, and 
carried from him to the Public Kegistrar, whom wc shall presently re¬ 
commend to notice. But again, no marriage can take place under this 
new bill, unless the Schedule A. can be procured. How is it then if 
only one of the parties can procure it? we presume that intermar¬ 
riages between simple and Frcethinking Christians Is a case wholly 
unprovided for. 

As to the publication of all banns in our own Church, I have one 
proposition to make. Publicity is the great object desired in reading 
them. This would be equally obtained if they were read at the time 
when other notices are given out, and the rubric requires that all 
notices, &c. should be published after that portion of the communion 
service which is performed on every Sunday. Why should we not 
return to this practice ? At present, tlio service of the sanctuary w 
Twici: interrupted for secular affairs !! 

It is proposed that the clergy should continue to receive the 
whole of the customary fcl-, (aboi.t fvolve shillings) and the magistrate 
should receive half-a-crown. NVa*, it is well known that the Church 
fees arc divisible into separate portions; the rector, the vicar, the 
oHiciating m^ister, the clerk, frequently divide these twelve shillings be¬ 
tween them, separate portions of this sum being appropriated for different 
parts of the service. If the registration is performed, it is right that 
he who does it should be paid; but what riglit have the other indivi¬ 
duals to be paid for what they do not perform ? It may be replied, 
that many poor curates are entirely supported by the fees, and could not 
afford to lose them. ^AVc ansivcr, those poor curates must have a bare 
competency made up to them if these fees are reduced, and they will 
seldom get more when tlicsc fees arc paid. But, be this as it may, 
“ honesty is the best policy.*’ The Church has no right to be paid for 
what she does not perform. The payment of a fee for doing making 
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would be a perpetual aource of reproach and discontent; and of all 
things in the world these Freethinkers would most delight to see the 
Church thus unjustly paid- Then indeed we should hear of the 
Church's “ unrighteous claims/* and her “ violations of the rights of 
proMrty^ and the laws of God.” Still, however, it may be des^able that 
theTeefor the marriage of a Freethinking Christian should be as high 
as that for a simple Christian, to check the improvident connexions and 
the false oaths to which there would otherwise be at least a temptation. 
And further, -the question may deserve consideration, why a gentleman 
who devotes his time as a magistrate, is to receive only half-a-crown 
for sacrificing half an hour to public business, which mayjperhaps in 
reality be tiie sacrifice of a day. *And if the labourer be worthy of 
a better hire? why may not the surplus be appropriated to some other 
method of registration, which I shallyiext propose?—for, 

4. I must entirely differ in opinion from the Rev. Prelate, (as his 
opinion appears in print,) and state, that I think the clergy would have 
very just ground of complaint if they were compelled by law to register 
such marriages; and this on two accounts, one to be mentioned here, 
and the other under the next heading. I conceive that tlie Church is 
already oppressed by an inordinate quantity of business, not strictly of 
a spiritual nature. I'he time of the clergy is much and improperly 
engaged by the signing of all kinds of papers, presiding over a variety 
of institutions, vestry meetings, &c., frequently discharging the office 
of magistrate, &c. &c. And further, the great tendency of the present 
legislative and public feeling is to reduce the Church still more to a 
mere civil establishment and moral engine, and thus to deprive the 
clergy of their proper spiritual and pastoral character. Is it then just,' 
and (however some few stewards might thirst after the unrighteous 
mammon) is it becoming, that business which properly belongs to an 
auxiliary clerk, should be enforced upon the clergy generally, or even 
offered to them? If this office be placed in the hands of others, the 
alternative is easy and secure. There are regular Registrar's offices 
already existing, or new ones may be established, and the difference 
between the amount of the present church fee, and that of the future 
magistrate's fee, will meet all consequent expenses. 

6, Again, I must differ from the sentiments expressed in his Lordship's 
printed speech. I grant indeed that “ the cletg 3 ^nan who merely registers, 
does not certify his opinion as to th)^nature of the marriage which the 
parties have contracted” in reality; but in the judgment of his con¬ 
gregation he does so. The intellects of the common people are not so 
discriminating. They hear their pastor teach that marriage is a 
religious ordinance, instituted of God,—dig(hified and confirmed by the 
conduct and expressions of Jesus Christ,—commended by apostles,— 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit to signify the most solemn mystery 
of the Christian faith, the union subsisting betwixt Christ and his 
members;—they then behold this same guide classing all marriages 
promiscuously together as equally valid. And l\aaintain that, gene¬ 
rally, they will inter either that their preacher in his discourses is 
making distinctions in which he is well aware that there is no diflfe- 
rence, or that for the sake of keeping his preferment, and obliging the 
government, he is compromising his conscience. When so easy a 
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remedy exists to obviate such extensive evil, by putting the business of 
registration in other hands, wliy arc we even to run the hazard of such 
suspicions ? 

6. I conclude with stating one further objection to the present form 
of the biU, and am not afraid to meet the charge which it may bring 
upon me of gross want of charity. This bill is not what it profe^es 
to be, a bill tor the relief of Dissenters. Dissenters arc those who 
djfR?r from the Church on points of discipline. The Freethinking 
Christians, and those who call themselves Unitarians, cry out for 
relief on the ground of difference in doctrines; and the Church of 
Fngland hc^ds that those who differ in such doctrines as they do, are 
heretics, and she offers up a weekly*prayer to be delivered# from their 
sin. They deny the Lord who bought them, and blasphefne the 7m7iie 
of Christ! And though she mavnot account them to be in the same 
degree of error with all Jews, Infidels, or Turks, yet does she consider 
that as heretics, they are like them “estranged fVom Christ’s flock, and 
are in ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of his holy word.” 
I appeal to the petition, presented to the House when the bill was 
moved, (and passing over the avowed aim of the petitioners to do away 
with the Church of England, and not merely to obtain relief for their 
own consciences, all of which is natural enough,) 1 charge them with 
heresy. Still I would not give offence even to heretics. I would not 
injure a heathen, or compel a human being of any kind to do violence 
to himself in body or mind. But I cannot in silence submit to sec the 
revilcrs of the great doctrines of our redemption thus ceremoniously 
comflimcnted with a name in which, (ungrateful as it is to the ears of 
® Churchman,) so long as they speak the blasphemy contained in their 
petition, they can have neither part nor lot. Historical associations of 
the most odious nature are connected with the charge of heresy, and 
I would have nothing done but what should tend to subdue their bitter-* 
ness ; but religious interests, the most weighty and awful, depend upon 
that deadly abomination which really is heresy, and I w'ouid that in the 
eyes of our brethren it should never lose one whit of its ghastliness and 
deformity. 

7- As I am not aware that any reasons have been assigned why tlje 
deniers of the Trinity should not be married after the manner of the 
Quakers, which Lord EJdon tb i^s a legal manner, I shall briefly 
state what that manner is, and J^ve it for others to decide how far 
Its adoption mutatis mutandis would answ'er the purposes desired by 
the introduction of the present bill. 

Parties intending to join in marriage are to make a public declaration of their 
intention at the monthly meetings whereof they are members; the parents or 
guardians if present must declare their assent to tlie intended marriage, and if 
absent, a certificate to that effect, under tlieir hands, must be produced. If 
there appear no sufficient objection, the said meetings are to appoint two men 
and two women friends, to inquire into the clearness of the parties from other 
marriage engagements^ which friends so appointed are, besides other inquiry, 
to ask particularly the parties themselves; and, if there,be issue by a former 
marriage or marriages, to see that the children’s rights be legally secured; like¬ 
wise to take care that public notice of the said intended marriage be given at 
the close of a Pirst-day ineeiing to which the parties respectively belong, before 
the next monthly meeting, in the following manner: Friends, there is an inten* 
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lion of marrioge between A.B,qfC, and D. E. o/F, ^ any perton have any 
thing io ol^ectf let timely notice he given. And the friends appoirited are to 
make report at asubsequeiit monthly meeting; when,if no objection arise, liberty 
is to be granted to the parties to solemnize the marriage. 

Marrriages are to be solemnized at the usual week-day meetingi or at a meet- 
ing appointed at some seasonable hour in the forenoon on some ,pther con- 
ven'^nt week-day (previous notice in the latter case having been given); and 
at the meeting-house to which the woman belongs, unless previous leave be 
obtained of the woman’s monthly meeting to solemnize the marriage in some 
other meeting-house, with the consent of the friends of such other meeting. 

Towards the conclusion of the said meeting, after being held a seasonable 
time, the parties are to stand up, and, taking each other by the band, to declare 
in an audible and solemn manner, to the following effect: the m|n first, viz. 
Friends^ I te/ce this my friend D. E.*fo be tny wife, promising^ through divine 
assistance, to tt- unto her a loving and husband, until it shall j^ase the 

Lord by death to separate us; and then the woman in like manner, Friends, I 
take this my friend A. B. to be iny husbattu, promising, thnmgh divine assistance, 
to be unto him a loving andfaithful w'fe, until it shall please the Ij)rd by death 
to separate us. 

A certificate (with a five shilling stamp affixed) in the following form of 
words, is then to be audibly read by some proper person, the express^ names 
and description of iho parties being first inserted ; they are then to sign the 
same ; the man first; the woman w'ith her maiden or widow name; the re¬ 
lations next; and such others present at the solemnity as think proper. 


A. B. of 

the of 

and 1). E. daughter of M. E. of 

intention of taking Inch other 
commonly called Quakers, of 


The Form of the Cehth icate. 

, son of D. B. of ^ ^ 1® 

, yeoman, and E. his wife, 
in the of 

, draper, and M. hi;, wife, having declared their 
in marriage before the monthly meeting of FAends, 

, in the of 

, the proceedings of the said A. B. and D. E. after due 
inquiry and deliberate consideration thereof were allowed by the said meeting, they 
appearing clear of all others, and having consent of parents [or guardians, Mr case 
fw«v Now these are to certify, that for the accomplishing of their said niarna^, 

this day of the uumth in the year one thousand eight 

hundred and .‘they the said A. B. and D. E. appeared at a public assembly 

of the aforesaid people, in their lueeiir.g house in [or at, as the rase may • 

and he the wiid A. B. taking the said D. E. by the hand, declared as followeth : 


And the said D. E. did then and there, in the said assembly, declare as followeth: 


And the said A. B. and D. E. as a further wnfirniation^hereof, and in testimony there¬ 
unto, did then and there to these presents sel^heir hands. ^ ^ 

D E 

AVe, being present at the abovesaid marriage, 

liave also snbsiribed our names as witnesses a 

thereunto, the day and year above written. 

The monthly meeting provities that the registers of the marriage are duly 
signed and witnessed. Two registers according to the subjoined form must 
be signed by the parties ; one of which is kept by the monthly meeUng, and the 
Other is sent to the quarterly meeting to be preserved. 

Form of MARRIAOE-liECISTER^. 

to a,. d.y.r.... "““'■•“•rriSStS 

' of I yeoman, and E. his wife, and 

• Here, as also in the inarriage-cerlificalc, the occupadon or other usual adtoion, at 
well Rs the residence, of the man, should be set forth. 
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D. E. daughter of M. E. of in the of , draper^ 

and M. his wife^ took each other in marriage, In a public assembly of the peojile called 
Quakers, in [or at] in tlie presence of us, 


C. F. of 
G. H. of 
J. L. of 


f* 


farmer 

grocer 

mason 


This marriage was solemnized between as, 

A. B. 
D. E • 

i 


PETITION, 

PnESENTED MAY 12, 1827, BY JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. 


To the Ilononrahle the Cotmuom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Elder, Deacons, and Members of the Church 
of Goj), meeting in London, and known as I'reethinking Christians. 
SuEWCTH,—That your petitioners Are an united and organized religious 
body, which, under the appellation of ** Ereetliinking Christianv,” has existed 
for nearly thirty years, separate and distinct from all other religious commu¬ 
nities. ^ 

That, whilst the Toleration Act hath secured complete liberty of opinion, 
your petitioners complain that, by an act of the legislature, which passed in 
the 20th year of the reign of George II., they are prevented entering into the 
marriage state without submitting to a rite of the Established Church of Eng¬ 
land, and joining in an act of religious worship wiih one of its ordained ministers 
—which act of worship is a clear and public admission of the doctrines, the 
authority and claims of such Church. 

Ibat, to avoid all miseonceptions as to their motives, to prove the extent of 
the grievance of which your petitioners complain, and to establish the practi¬ 
cability of the relief for which they pray—they humbly submit to your Honour¬ 
able House a declaration of their faith and principles of union. 

That, convinced of the insufficiency of what is called natural religion, and 
conirmed by evidence in their belief in Ue\ clarion, your puritioners receive the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as containing the revealed will of 
Goef. 

That, desirous in obeying in all things the will of God, as made known by 
Revelation, they reject all human authority in matters of religion, making the 
laws of God, as contained in the Scriptures, the sole rule of their faith, dis¬ 
cipline, and practice. 

That from a serious, unremitting, and fiec inquif)^ into the Scriptures, they 
have concluded and believe— 

That there is none other God but onc." 

That ** the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob," the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus, the Christ," is the only xairE God." 

That “ Jesus of Nazareth" was a man approved of God by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, wliich did .)^hiin." 

That he died, and, by the power^' God, was raised again according to 
the Scriptures.^' 

That God “ hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in right¬ 
eousness by\hat man whom be hath ordained.'^ 

That Gc^ hath separated to himself a people on earth, which is the Church 
of the living God—the pillar and ground of truth " 

That this Church, ** as tlie household of God," is governed by God alone, 
being ** built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus, the 
Christ, himself being the chief corner stone." 

That the constitution, laws, and government of this Church are, in the Scrip¬ 
tures of the New Testament, so expressly set forth as not ta need, but absolutely 
to preclude, all human legislation therein. * * 

• ~ I 

The above particulars and forms arc taken from a work published by the Society of 
Fiends, entitled ** Extracts from the Minutes and Advices of the Yearly Meeting of 
, Friends." London, 1802. 
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That this constitution, these laws, and this government, being of Divine 
appointment, cannot be violated—cannot be dispensed with —cannot be 
altered, abridged, or added to, without rebellion against God, and treason 
against his authority. 

That your petitioners, as the Church of God, acknowledge the constitution, 
maintain the laws, and submit to the government, thus given bjs God to his 

Church. 

/ 

They acknowledge Jesus as the sole and exclusive Head of *the Church, for 
God hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be head over all 
things to the Church.'’ 

They are one united and indivisible Body—for as the body is on6*and has 
many members, and all the members of that one body being many are one,” 
so also is tlie Church of God. • 

Their members possess an equalit/ of rights, no one being permitted to arro¬ 
gate to himself religious titles and distinctions, or to call any man master on 
earth—“ for one is yovir Master, even the Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

They reject all hired or exclusive teacniers, and in their assemblies “admonish 
one another” and “ edify one another” according to the Scriptures—“ for ye 
may all teach, one by one, that all may learn and all may be comforted.” 

'J'hey “ clioosc out of themselves” certain odicers for the regulation of their 
affairs, that all things may “ be done decently and in order.” 

These officers of the Church are Bishops (i.e. overseers) or Elders and Deacons 
(i.e. servants) who are to serve and to take “ the oversight thereof—not by 
constraint, but willingly—not by tilihy lucre, bi:t of a ready mind—neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to the flock.” 

Your petitioners further submit to your Honourable House, that where God 
hath fully revealed his will to man, all rites, ceremonies, and acts of worship, in 
order to be acceptable to God, must be appointed by him; and believing that, 
since the abolition of the Mosaic ri>ua1 and temple worship, no rites, cere¬ 
monies, or public social prayer and worship, have ever been appointed by 
Divine authority, they, as the disciples of Jesus, and in obedience to his com¬ 
mands, “ pray in secret to the Father,” and, as the true worshippers, “ worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

Tliat rejecting, like the Jewish people of old, the pretensions of every Church 
whose doctrines, discipline, and woiship, are nut founded on the laws of God 
without any admixture of human authority, and required as they are, bylaw, to 
conform to the Establislted Church in the instance of marriage, your petitioners 
DFXLAnE ANT) AVOW that thc Church o/* England^ whose religious worship they 
are thus called upon to sanction, they know only as a Church, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men—as a Church professing a religion which 
has no other claim than that of being by law estahiuhed^' —as a Church whose 
laws have no earlier date than y, jio higher authority than Acts (f Parlia* 
fnen^ ; as a Church whose only he^ is an*e:#thly potentate, fallible in all 
cases ; corrupt and ivicked in the instai^ of its founder, Henry VI11. yet never¬ 
theless, by law “ vested with all power to exercise all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction”—as a Church whose ministers and pastors are the servants of the 
Slate only^ possessing “ no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical^ but by and under 
the King or Queens as h Church whose riu^ and ceremonies, 

whelhei of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, or for the solemnization of marriage, 
are mninluined only by a seifasserted authority to decree Rites and Cere¬ 
monies as a Church whose lordly Prelates and aspiring Priesthood retain their 
office^ titleSf and privUegcs in opposition to the clear and esjjress commands of 
Jesus: —as a Church whose tithes and revenues constitute a violation at once of 
the rights of pro/ieaty, and of the taws of Qod :—as a Church whose unrighteous 
ctaims are supponbll by an appeal to the hopes and fears of men, profanely 
asaening “ that every priest of this Church hath power and authority from Al¬ 
mighty God, in the name of the Holy Trinity, to forgive or to retain the sins of 
men as a Church whose unscriptural Jhith is fulminated by means of a creed 
which is at the same lime intolerant in its spirit, and contrmktory in Us assert 
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tions; “ which faith/' it is impiousfy avowed^ ** except erery one doth keep whole 
and undefiledy lie shally without doubt perish everlastingly;”—as a Church whose 
canons denounce curses and excommunication upon all who, following the 
dictates of conscience, shall, like your petitioners, ** affirm that the form of 
God's worship, contained in the Common j^iayer," is unscriptural; “ that any 
of its Thirli'-nine Articles are in any part superstitious,*' or that the govern¬ 
ment of the Church of England, under His or Her Majesty, by Archhishotps, 
Bishops, Deans, &c. is repugnant to the word of God —as a Church whose 
alliance with the State hath produced that cruel and oppressive ** yJet of Uni/br-^ 
mity,** yet unrepealed, by which any one who shall speak any thing to the dero¬ 
gation fiif the Book of Common Prayer, or any thing therein contained, ** shall 
for the first offence, forfeit a hundred marks; for the second, four hundred 
marks; and for the third, all /tis goi/ds and chattels^ and shall surrcA m- 

PRISONM£NT DURIKG LII'e!!’* * « 

That this Church having its foundation in Home— being a superstructure of 
ignorance ami mystery^ of heathenism and P(j|pfry—maintained by worldly riches 
and power, and gui^rded by the sivord\f persecution —is, by your petitioners, 
regarded as part ai^d parcel of that city shadowed forth in prophecy—that great 
city which hath made merchandize of men's souls, by whose sorceries all 
nations were deceiveet* —in which was “found the hlocd of the Prophets and the 
Saints,” but which God, by his judgments, hath threatened to destroy. That 
in this spiritual Babylon your petitioners can, as the true worshippers of Cod, 
have no lot nor inheritance. Yeu, rather than partake of Us abo/mvations, they 
are prepared to suffer on the altar of its idolatry, mingling their lives with “ the 
souls uf them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimotiy which 
they held." 

Viewing the Church of England as part of such a system, of Political Rcli~ 
gio7i and Corrupt Spiritual Power —regarding the form of marriage as con¬ 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, as one of the rites of such a Church, 
how can your petitioners conform thereunto? “ How,*'(io the language of 
Scripture) “ can they do this thing, and sin against God?'* And if, haply on the 
grounds of false doctrines and coirupt practices, no objections existed against the 
Established Church, yet will it be evident to your Honourable House that, deny¬ 
ing as they do, the authority of any established religion—rejecting the claims of 
any priesthood—refusing assent to «//public social worship — your petitioners 
stand too widely separated from the Established Church, and indeed from all 
other religious bodies, to join in any religious act wtth any party— other than 
iheir own—the true Church of God, 

Your petitioners, in addition to these their broad and general grounds of ob¬ 
jection against the religion eslablished by law, of wliich the marriage ceremony 
forms a part, further and especially object against that particular ceremony. 

That it makes a religious rite where God has made none; marriage being a 
natural and civil right, whitfh no vhere appointed in the Scriptures to be 
entered upon by means of a religious ^emnization. 

That it is a Popish rite, first rendered compulsory in the Church by a corrupt 
pontiff, as a means of increasing the revenue of the clergy, and, that though 
nominally not regarded by the Established Cliurch as a Sacrament—or Mystery 
—it is in substance, and even in teims, made such in the present Church 
Liturgy. 

That—by reason of its origin from the Popish Mass Book, together with the 
obsoleteness of certain of its terms— its forms arc siqterstUiim, its meaning has 
in some instances become obscure, its assertions false; and its allusions indelicate, 
offensivei dnd revolting, 

l^at the worship connected with this ceremony is Idolatrous~^the language 
of prayer being therein addressed to “ Christ," who, as tlib Christ, that is, tne 
Anointed or Messiah, is in Scripture expressly called “ the Man Jesus," " the 
Son of Man," and who hath himself proclaimed—thou shall worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shall th<m serve." 

'Ibat it is open and avowed Ji^ytheUm —a plurality of gods being expressly 
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worshipped and separately invoked therein—"as God the Father*’—'^God the 
Son”—and “ God the Holy Ghost”—such Polytheism being contrary both to the 
laws of God and of our country ;—to the laws of God by the declaration of the 
Apo:?tle» that " to us there is but one God, even the Father of whom are all 
things—to the laws of our county by the 9lh and lOlh of William III. cap. 32, 
as amended by the 53d George HI. cap. 160, which alteration of the law still 
leases exposed to civil disabilities and imprisonment all persons who shall 
** maintain that there are more Gods than one.” ' 

That your petitioners with these views of the Church marriage ceremony, and 
of the established religion of which it is a part, have ever held it impossible for 
their members to submit and to subscribe thereunto on occasion of iheiV mar¬ 
riages, without publicly, and in the face of the Established Church, protesting 
against the same. ^ i 

That the-^elivery of such protests by your petitioners, together with their 
refusal to knefel at the Altar,” and repeat certain parts of the Marriage Service 
deemed by them to be idolatrous, have^yxposed your petitioners to great and 
serious pain and inconvenience—that the marriages of members of their body 
have been, in consequence, sometimes refused—sometimes delayed—sometimes 
broken off, when partly celebrated—and on one occasion adjourned till a future 
day. That the members of their body have, in some instances, been kept in the 
church several hours waiting the completion of the marriage; that in others 
they have been threatened to be expelled therefrom by civil force, or be handed 
over to the terrors of the ecclesiastical courts—tliose hateful remnants of spiri¬ 
tual tyranny and popish oppression—whilst upon some occasions indeed, the 
liberality of the officiating minister hath rendered the situation of your peti¬ 
tioners even the more painful and embarrassing. 

That your petitioners implore your Honourable House to put an end to a 
state of things painful to all the parties concerned therein—necessary to no 
existing interest of the country—compelled by no avowed object or policy of 
the laws—and affording neither support nor the appearance of support, to the 
religion established by law. 

That whereas the right to contract marriages before their own congregations 
being by law allowed to Jews and Quakers, your petitioners trust it will 
appear to your Honourable House, from the above statement of their doctrines 
and principles, that their scruples against conformity with the established 
religion, are as serious and as valid as those entertained by Jews or Quakers; 
whilst, from the statement of their discipline and church government, it will 
appear that they are as closely united and as distinct a body as Jews or 
Quakers, thus offering to tlie legislature equal securities against the per¬ 
formance of clandestine or unlawful marriages. That further evidence can, if 
required, be offered at the bar of your Honourable House, as to tlie unity and 
identity of your petitioners as a body, so as fully to justify and superinduce the 
conclusion, that, with reference to all Jhe objbclS of civil society touching the 
marriage contract—such contracts may be entered into before the people 
known as " Freethinking Christians,” with the same security as those contracted 
among the people called Quakers, or the members of the Jewish persuasion. 

That whilst your petitioners will not venture to dictate to your Honourable 
House the mode of relief now prayed for, they take leave to state, that, as far 
as their own Body is concerned, the extending to their members the same 
exemption from the operation of the Marriage Act as tliat which is enjoyed by 
Jews and Quakers, and upon the same principle, or the permitting them to 
contract marriages before the Justices of the Peace, as in the days of the 
Commonwealth, would be a simple process of legislation, and that the same 
would be satisfactory to your petitioners. 

l^at regarding marriage as a civil rite, your petitioners seek only to obtain 
e legal sanction thereto, without a violation of their consciences—they ask 
this as the free citizens of a free State—as Protestants resisting all spiritual 
domination, and appealing to the Bible as the great charter of their liberties*^ 
as dissenters denying the right of the civil magistrate to interfere in religion or 
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usurp authority over the consciences of men; as the Church of Ood, bound, 
like its master and head, to “bear witness of the truth," and appealingr, in the 
language of the Apostles, to the rulers of this world—“whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye." 

Thtti regarding the connejcion oj religion with the ^tate ai the primary cause of 
the grievunt^ of which your petitioners coMpluin^ and deploring the same as 
having mainly contributed to the comiption cf revealed religion, as givTng 
occasion to the infidel and scoffer to speak evil of religion, and above all, as 
being denounced by the judgments and threatenings of God, as made known in 
the Scriptures, your petitioners, besides the relief now sought to be obtained, 
pray y6ur Honourable House to put an end to the connexion between Church and 
State —that so the power and simplicity of Divine Truth may appear—that so 
the Word of *God may no longer be blasphemed—that so the judgments of 
God may peradventure be averted from our country—when “ Labylon the 
Great" shall be had in remembrance, and her sins shall have ^^reached unto 
Heaven.” 

That all and several the allegations contained in this Petition, whether as 
regards the grievance sustained by your Petitioners—their claims as a true 
Church, or all the matters and things urged against the I'stabhshed Religion, 
and the Marriage Ceremony, to which they are by law required to conform— 
your petitioners are prepared to support anU prove at the bur of your Honourable 
'fJouse, or before a Convocation of the Clergy for that purpose assembled, and 
they pray for such alteration in the law as in the premises shall seem meet to 
your Honourable House. And your petitioners will ever pray. 


ON THE POOR LAWS. 

Mr. Editor. — Agreeing in substance with the view which Vigil 
has taken, in your last number, of the manner in which the Poor Laws 
now operate against the moral and religious improvement of our popu¬ 
lation, I wish to ask him, through the medium of your publication, 
the following questions; 

Whether the evil is to be attributed to tlie laws themselves or to 
their faulty administration?* 

Whether the influence of the Clergy ought not be exerted with much 
more vigour than hitherto it has been towards amending in their 
parishes and neighbourhoods the method in which these laws arc 
applied, before they can with propriety petition parliament for an 
alteration in the laws themselves? 

For my own part, witiuut prof^sing to think the system of Poor 
Laws exactly what it should be, I anxious that the intelligence and 
zeal now at work on the subject should be exerted in the right appli¬ 
cation of what laws we have. It is far easier to alter laws than to 
execute them properly; and the indolent part of mankind are ever 
ready to have recourse to legislative Experiments for the remedy of 
evils which are to be prevented only by diligence and attention in the 
active departments of life. I am inclined to think that Vigil will agree 
with me in this position; and would be one of the first to adopt the 
measure he proposes, if he will satisfy me that the case before us does 
not fall within the limits of the remark. I am, &c. ' 

PRACTICUS. 


* For an illustration of what may be done under the present system of laws, see 
* Eight letters on the Management of the Poor. By an Overseer."—Baldwin and Co. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PERSiiCUTION. 

The spirit of persecution unites itself so readily lyith religious zeal* 
that^it has not unfrequently been mistaken for the genuine offspring of 
religion. It is, however, the direct result of that innate ;pride and 
bitterness, which true religion must ever tend to eradicate^ Christi¬ 
anity itself has not escaped tliis grievous accusation. The enemies, as 
they are called, of revealed religion, those unhappy persons whose 
faculties have been exercised through ignorance or wilfulness in con¬ 
tending against the truth, have indeed not unfrequently with 
harsh treatment in the world, and thus been led to accuse the Gospel 
of that hateful spirit, which belongs only to its mistaken,or insincere 
professors.* But Christianity demSnds to be judged by the expressions 
and tendency of its own records, which abound with passages in which 
persecution for unbelief is most ejiplicitly condemned. When the 
Apostles, in their eager indignation, would have called down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritans who refused to receive their Lord, he thus 
rebuked them,— IV kno7v 7iot rvhat manner of spirit ye are of for the 
Son of Ma7x is tiot co7ne to dcstroTf wicnV livest but to save them, —Luke 
ix. .^G. 

Notwithstanding this obvious truth, it is but too certain, from the 
testimony of history, that Christians had no sooner attained a share of 
political power, than they were ready to exercise it in the persecution 
of those who denied the evidences of their faith. From that period to 
the present this evil disposition has never ceased to exist. The warn¬ 
ing, tlicrcforc, of our Saviour may naturally lead us to inquire how far 
our own civil institutions arc or arc not liable to this accusation; how 
far our own feelings on this subject arc or are not conformable to the 
will of Him who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

We speak now of professed infidelity; of those who avowedly reject 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and openly endeavour to subvert the faith 
of his disciples. Can such a one justly lay cruelty and oppression to 
the charge of our established law^s?—can such a one, in reference to 
these, fairly object to us that we know not what manner of spirit we 
are of? We defend not the ages that are passed, we are concerned 
with the present only, and wc contend that our laws on this subject, 
as now administered, arc not liable to this objection, are guiltless of 
this oppression, but have rather attained diai highest point of legisla¬ 
tive excellence, that they require\o greater sacrifice of individual 
liberty than is necessary for the welfare of the whole community* For 
the proof of this point, it will be sufilcient to shew that jhey put no 
restraint on that kind of inquiry wliich will tend to elucidate truth, 
and that, whilst they prohibit those methods of discussion which are 
calculated to mislead the ignorant, their prohibitions are of a nature 
not so much to oppress the offender, as to prevent the recurrence of 
the oficncc. 

Now a very slight degree of consideration on the subject is suffi¬ 
cient to convince ws that the evidences of Christianity cannot be fairly 
and fully investigated without the application of considerable learning 
and laborious research. It is true there are many things in our own 
apprehension, sufficient to convince an illiterate person of its divine 
authority. But though the unlearned may be capable, if it be true, of 

VOL. IXt KO. XII. S E 
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perceiving that it is so, it is die learned only who could be competent 
judges of its falsehood, if it could be supposed to be false. For as the 
arguments and evidences of its truth are various and independent, some 
familiar to the most ordinary understandings, and some depending on 
long chains of difRcuIt though not uncertain reasoning, each sepa¬ 
rately cogent, and, as we believe, conclusive, but requiring tor. be 
viewed in their connexion and aggregate amount ere we attain a fair 
conception of their force, it follows tliat whoever can acknowledge the 
application of any one of them, may justly be thereby induced to be¬ 
lieve f whereas no man can reasonably withhold his assent who is not 
satisfied, either by his own investigation, or by the inquiries of others 
on whom Be can very certainly rely-, not only that each ^^paratcly is 
inconclusive, but that all taken together do not amount ta proof. 

If this be correctly stated, and if the knowledge and profession of 
Christianity be not only the chief safeguard of our civil institutions, but 
the greatest practical blessing which these in any wise tend to secure 
for society, it is clearly the duty of a well ordered government, though 
not ta check the most free inquiry into the evidences of Christianity, 
yet to prevent its being conducted in such a manner as must neces¬ 
sarily mislead the ignorant, entrap the unwary, and violate the dictates 
of that truth which it pretends to illustrate. 

Christianity shuns not investigation, it demands inquiry; it bids 
every one, according to his ability, be ready to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him. If, in the pursuit of such investigation, the mind 
of the inquirer be staggered by objections, be overpowered by difli- 
culties, nay, be induced to renounce what it ought to, believe, the laws 
of this Christian country interfere not with his convictions. lie may 
entertain them, he may express them, he may publish the grounds of 
his infidelity, every step in the process of reasoning by which lie has 
been led to reject that religion which the state proposes to maintain. 
The arguments of the Deist and the Atheist may go forth, the arm of 
the law will not arrest their progress; nor can they complain of any 
other persecution than that their fallacies are exposed and their works 
neglected. 

But the case is far otherwise when ridicule and invective against the 
established religion is made the subject of a public exhibition to a 
promiscuous assembly, ^i^erality and mercifulness would ill deserve 
their high esteem if they permi^fihe mistaken infidel to mislead an 
unwary multitude by the bold assertion of falsehood oftimes suffi¬ 
ciently refuted, or by the offensive application of ridicule and blas¬ 
phemy, which without enlightening die reason, infallibly undermine 
the principles of the audience. In vain would the author of their 
delusion protest that the interference of power is altogetlicr inadmis¬ 
sible in matters of speculative opinion. I'lierc have been who have 
held the very distinction of property unreasonable; in whose code of 
legislation no restraint could have been imposed on theft—no penalty 
on the commission of injustice. Such persons might safely be allowed 
tc^ublish their notions and their reasons, but the Ifdncst part of man¬ 
kind may reasonably expect that they should not be permitted to pro- 

K te them, inflaming the passions of an audience too ignorant to 
^ of their arguments, or to perceive that they tend to the dcstruc- 
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tion of society* In like manner has a Christian community an undeni¬ 
able right to protect itself by law from any outrage on the foundations 
of CJiristian faith. 

Christians indeed cannot, consistently with their profession, or with 
the credit of their faith, be insured against the painful publication of 
thd^most free suppositions of its falsehood, because their religion not 
only courts inquiry, but has uniformly been confirmed by its result. 
But on the other hand they are bound to restrain by law any blasphe¬ 
mous attacks orr its tenets, because these are no inquiry at a]), and 
tend to bring it into contempt, not by a refutation of its evidence, but by 
an imposition on the understandings, and violation of the feelings of its 
believers. tTliis salutary restraint, to be effected by law, must be 
effected by sbnie enactment of penalty or punishment. Not as though 
we thought by chastisement inflicted to correct the opinions of the 
offender, but in order that its sure expectation might deter him, or its 
example in him may hinder others from offending against the peace of 
society, by this method of enforcing his opinions. 

A truly liberal mind, a mind enlightened with that extensive view 
of iniman good, and warmed with that enlarged desire for its promo¬ 
tion whicli Christianity most earnestly inculcates, must abhor persecu¬ 
tion properly so called in every shape, and in every degree. But it is 
most important that a mind so disposed, especially in the outset of life, 
should beware of being misled by the sound of words to vent on the 
due exorcise of wholesome restraint that vehement indignation which 
should be reserved for the wanton cruelty of blind intolerance. In the 
case before us Bie offence against society is clearly made out; its 
mischief falls principally on those who are least able to protect them¬ 
selves, and are thcr«tbre objects of legislative care.. 'I'he labourer, the 
artisan, the youtli, the female, the class of mankind who arc least com¬ 
petent to judge fully of the evidences of religion, who, in proportion 
as tliey have less of this world's wisdom and of this world's goods, 
are most enlightened by its t<*aching, and most exalted by its promises, 
arc told by the learned advocate of infidelity, that the doctrines and 
precejus of tlie Gospel arc the invention of man, that the heaven and 
hell of which it discourses arc no more than fables, and that the whole 
is a contrivance to keep them in a state of abject degradation. This 
information is seconded by the most dating mockery of every thing 
Christians hold most sacred ; and infatuated audience is dismissed 
with the flattering persuasion that in rejecting the faith of their fore¬ 
fathers, they have given evidence of their superior sagacity and illumi¬ 
nation, Can any one who is but slightly acquainted with the nature of 
the evidences of Christianity, suppose it possible that they can be 
proved to an assembly so constituted to be insnfScient and absurd ? 
Can any one xvho wishes well to his fellow-creatures doubt that it is 
desirable to rescue them from this imposition upon their understandings, 
this ruin of their present and eternal peace? Can any one who com¬ 
prehends the objects of civil government, maintain that it ought not td 
interfere in repressing an offence which thus misleads the most helplessi 
and robs them of the greatest blessing they enjoy ? 

11 is in the very nature of law that each member of the community is 
liable to surrender some degree of his own liberty for the convenience 
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of the rest. He who believes in his conscience that Christianity is 
false, and that he may assail it by any means he thinks fit, may be apt 
to think himself aggrieved if he is prevented by the laws of bis country. 
But if the penalty imposed on him be no more than necessary to 
restrain his offence, if his offence be one which the society of which he 
is a member deem highly mischievous, then, however he may com¬ 
plain, the law which condemns him stands justified in the estimation of 
the most liberal and compassionate of his fellow-citizens. 

But however justifiable, however expedient be our laws, it is none 
the less possible that we may deeply err in our sentiments and feelings 
on the occasion of their execution. Here too we may do well to 
inquire what manner of sjiirit we ar^ of; and here we shall /ind reason 
to suspect that very many still cherish in private that persecuting 
temper which no longer disgraces^ our public institutions. The more 
correct are our views as to the grounds and limits of penalties imposed 
by human laws, the more strongly shall we feci that tiiey arc designed 
for the prevention of the offence rather than for the punishment of the 
offender. The power of imprisonment and death is delegated to the 
magistrate for the terror of evil doers, to deter them from evil rather 
than to inflict revenge ; if he ** execute wrath," it is as the minister 
of God,"—of Him who has forbidden us to judge each other, who has 
proclaimed, " Vengeance is mine, I will repay." If then we see a fellow- 
creature expose himself to the visitation of justice, let us indulge in no 
unholy triumph, in no bitterness of evil speaking, in no selfish exulta¬ 
tion of our superior righteousness. 

When the offence is such as we have been here considering, indig¬ 
nation for God's honour may seem natural; yet concern and symjiathy 
for human frailty may be more reasonable, more jpst, more Christian. 
To err in our judgment, to be misled in our inquiries by self-conceit, 
to be urged on by the flattery of others or inward presumption, are 
frailties to which wc arc cvcry'*onc of us liable ; to be visited with the 
judicial blindness of unbelief, is a punishment which He, who knoweth 
all hearts, may think fit, for aught we know, to inflict on our continuance 
in sin. 

Obvious as is this reflection, it is certainly no uncommon case for those 
who live the most unchristian life to feci most warmly, and to express 
most freely their exccratio^n gf the^man who questions or denies the evi¬ 
dences of the Christian faith. Thm own sentiments, their own habits, 
their own conversation, is constructed on principles most opposite to those 
which the gospel inculcates. 'I’o forgive injuries, to deny themselves, to 
renounce th*e world, to resist the devil, are duties which never occur to 
their minds as being in any sense or degree the proper occupation of 
their lives, 'J'be thoughts of death and of the ensuing judgment are 
so far from being familiar to their minds, that months and years pass 
on without their ever once meditating on the subject. Their conver¬ 
sation is studiously confined to the affairs of the world, and in discuss¬ 
ing these ordinary topics they evince the most firm persuasion that the 
things which are seen, rather than those whicli are nbt seen, are eternal. 
And as to looking for Christ, trusting in his atonement, or endeavour¬ 
ing to work with that Holy Spirit which he promises to send them, 
they ndfer think, when they make good resolutions, of any strength but 
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their own; never contemplate any merits but their own works when 
reminded of a future judgment, and never once in their lives actually 
prayed from their hearts to be saved through Jesus Christ. Yet 
thctffc very persons, by a singular infatuation, feel very lively emotions 
of anger and hatred against the blasphemous impugner of the religion 
wl^se essential character themselves thus grossly violate. * 

Their conduct, and it is a conduct we frequently meet with, will 
serve to remind us that the spirit of persecution is not the spirit of a 
Christian, The root of bitterness is in them unsubdued, and pride 
urges them to take vengeance on the infidel; not because his* words 
are a dishonour to God, but because he presumes to call in question 
that mode^of religious profession«to which they have beemaccustomed 
to belong. .Their jealousy cannot be for the honour of Christ, since 
it is shewn in disobeying his comnrands; their indignation flows not 
from tlie love of Him, or it woula not take effect in hatreds and 
cruelty towards those for whom he died. He, whose heart is truly 
actuated by (-hristian principles ; he, in whom the Gospel has wrought 
that kind of character which it is designed to promote, looks with 
tenderness and compassion on the most gross offenders, and is strict 
in punishing their crimes, not in order to destroy men's lives^ hut to 
save them. It is the insincere professor, the nominal Christian but 
practical infidel, who is eager to inflict pain and persecution for 
the satisfaction of an unhallowed revenge. 

And further, we may learn with what jealous care we had need 
watch those feelings in ourselves, which make most show of being 
sanctified by zeal in God's service. The Apostles, in proposing 
to call down Hre from heaven on the Samaritans who refused to 
receive their Lord, no doubt thought for the moment, to be mani¬ 
festing zeal for their Master. His rebuke convinced them of a 
grievous mistaken Occasions continually occur, in which like them 
w'e are prompted to interfere for the glory of God, to censure, 
condemn, or punish those who openly dishonour his name. It becomes 
us at such times, to examine well what manner of spirit we are 
of; ere we throw the first stone at the accused, to inquire, are w^e 
ourselves without sin? 'J'here is no absurdity to which in ourselves 
we arc more blind, or which in the eyes of Him who sceth all things 
can be more offensive, than vehement indignation for his honour 
in a heart uiiconformed to the spirit bf liis religion. To be very 
je.alous for the Lord God of Hosts, is an offering which many 
are ambitious to present, but it is a privilege becoming those only 
whose hearts are right with Him, and their ways pure in His sight. 

us beware, lest we make it to ourselves a plea for indulging an 
uncharitable temper, an argument for our encouragement in pre¬ 
sumptuous security. 

A time is approaching to all, when our zeal in God’s service will be 
tried, not simply by the expression of correct opinions, not by our 
execration of off^'iisive infidelity, but by the fruits of a lively faith, by 
temperance and«ehastity, by gentleness and soberness of mind, by 
activity in doing good, by watchfulness in prayer, by a pure and 
edifying conversation, by an active discharge of the duties of our 
respective professions. 'When we are shocked by the daring outrages 
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of the scorner, we shall do well to look within Upon ourselves, to 
examine what manner of spirit we arc of, and whether our own 
dispositions and conduct, compared with our excellent opportunities 
of knowledge, tend not on our part also to bring disgrace on the Vaith 
we maintain, A sense of our own failings, of our deep need of 
mercy, will thus most effectually enlarge our charitable construction 
of others’ misconduct, and our eagerness to restrain infidelity and 
vice will be tempered w'ith the distinguishing mark of every Christian 
efibrt, tliat it is designed not to destroy, but to save* C, G* 


ON THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND, ^ 

Mr. Editor.— 'Fbe remarks of your correspondent C. Gr. in the last 
number of your periodical, relatixe to the conversion of Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, deserve a serious and attentive consideration. It seems to me 
that the strong predisposition manifested by Roman Catholics to respect 
ecclesiastical discipline «ind unity, is materiall)i in favour of their con¬ 
version to the Established Church; and if this circumstance be duly 
taken advantage of, it may give the Establishment such an ascendancy in 
Ireland as is justly due to it, both on divine and human grounds. The 
promptest measures however seem absolutely necessary to secure this 
object, as the numbers of the Protestant Dissenters and of Churchmen 
in that country are already much the same. If, therefore, wc suilcr 
the present opportunity to slip through our fingers, we shall have 
reason for much scll-reproach and unavailing regret. 

Why should not some of the leading men in out Church come 
forward to establish a society for the circulation of tlie Scriptures and 
the Common Prayer Book and anti-popery tracts, both in the English 
and Irish languages ? Or, if it should not be thought advisable to 
divide our exertions so much by forming different societies, surely the 
Society for Promoting Cliristiau Knowledge should be called upon to 
form a committee to consider tlie means of forwarding tin's desirable 
object. In their list of books, I can find no Bibles, Common Prayers, 
or tracts in the Irisli tongue ; and their tracts on the errors of PojHTy 
are not generally in a sufTicicntly popular form, nor at all numerous. 
By supplying these deficiencies, and by calling upon their members to 
contribute farther funds for this p’grouse, in the same manner as was 
done some few years ago in their spirited exertions to counteract the 
dissemination of infidel principles, much might be accomplished to¬ 
wards combining the diffusion of sound Protestant doctrines, with the 
promotion of peace and unity among Christians. 

I send the above remarks to be inserted or not in your valuable 
miscellany as you may deem best; trusting that some measures will 
be adopted to stimulate the exertions of Churchmen towards the 
conversion of their Roman Catholic brethren, to the Protestant faith 
as maintained by our Established Church. 

Your obediepf servant, 

Nov* \Oth* R. O, 

We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our corre¬ 
spondent K. O. and of all our readers, to the roost interesting report 
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just published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Tl*ey will there see (pp. 1C, 17, 16,) that * the spiritual exigencies of 
the Irish poor* have long been a subject of especial care to the 
Soc'ibty. It hopes soon to be able to distribute Bibles and Common 
Prayer books in the Irish language ; in the prosecution of this work, 
it 4ias experienced obstacles which could scarcely have been antici¬ 
pated, and which it was expedient should be satisfactorily removed. 
'I’he limited number of biblical scholars critically acquainted with 
the Irish language, renders it difficult to procure a translator in whom 
implicit confidence can be placed. 


GKUSDORFF ON THE STYLE pF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

'J'hi: writer of an article on Schleicrmacher’s work on St. Luke, in 
the last number of the British Critic, is desirous to mention to any per¬ 
son Avho may have been«interested in the argument for the unity of the 
writer drawn from the language, a very excellent German work which 
he regrets he only received after the article in question was published. 
It is called ' Beitrage zur Sprach charachteristik der Schriftsteller des 
Neuen Test.' and is the work of a country clergyman named Gersdorffi 
It is written with the express view of pointing out the peculiarities of 
the style of the writers of the New Testament, and docs the'highest credit 
to the author’s patient observation, and to his perseverance under those 
discouragements which attend the literary undertakings of the country 
clergy of all nations,—poverty, want of books, want of friends, want of 
encouragement. The bonhommie with which he alludes to these diffi¬ 
culties in his Preface, is, if the writer may be pardoned the affectation 
of a second French phrase, quite impayahle. He received Griesbach’s 
New Testament as a premium at college from the well-known Fischer; 
he bought a Concordance for a few Groschen ; and with these books he 
set to work. Griesbach was struck with him; but he had no money 
to puldish. The French came, and he was in imminent danger of being 
sent off from his Concordance to join the army. When that peril was 
over, the old evil of poverty remained; and the poor and learned 
minister was driven from post to pillar till the well-known Keil most 
liberally and kindly took him up, (uid acted She part of Lucina to poor 
GersdorlTs literary offspring. And# no human being was ever prouder 
or happier than was the excellent pastor of Traulmandorff at seeing 
himself in print. His pride, indeed, need not be wondered at, for his 
work would do credit to any man under any circumstances however 
favourable. lie examines part of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke's 
Gospels at length, and then presents his observations on construction^ 
position^ 3rc. &c. in a systematic sliapc. It may not be uninteresting 
to state his conviction of the genuineness of the commencement of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, from considerations of style. His work 
gethcr may be tgnfidently recomoiended to the attention of every 
biblical student. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 

“ Watchman, Watchman, what of the night ?”• 

Say, doth it speed its weary flight ? 

« Watchman, Watchman, what of the night?” 

The night of ages it breaks away, 

The clouds are stained with the orient ray, 

„And “ it growcth apace to the perfect day.” 

1 see from my watch-tower in the skies 
The Star of Bethlehem arise: 

Scarce is its upward course begun, 

Yet its beams are brighter than the sun. 
lie comes, he comes, the world to bless; 

It is the Sun of BighteoiViinessl” 
lie comes ** with healing on his wings,” 

Glad tidings of great ioy” he brings; 

Joy to the sinner and tfi^e slave, 

And triumph o’er the greedy grave. 

Let the wide world and vaulted sky 
Echo the voices heard on high, 

“ Peace upon earth and harmony!” 

Prepare we now the natal feast 
To hail the long-expected guest. 

Oh! how shall I meet my God aright? 

In what doth the Lord of Heaven delight ? 

Seeks he the conscience clear as glass. 

Reflecting with unsullied face 
The lineaments of love and grace ?— 

Alas, for man! he ne’er may tind 

Such purity in mortal mind. , 

But from the wounded, bleeding, heart 
lie draws the sin-envenomed dart: 

For him all hopeless and forlorn, 

I'his day the Child of God is born: 

To him the living pledge is given 

Of peace on earth, and bliss in Heaven. D- 


MONTIILY REGISTER. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS PRINCI¬ 
PLES (iF THE REFORMATION. 


A MOT£ has been addressed, by one 
of the advocates of tins Society, to the 
incumbent of i parish in which Roman 
Catholics abound, enclosing one of 
their tracts, newly jirinted, and politely 
offering him as many copies as he 
might desire to have for the use of his 
neighbourhood. The following an¬ 
swer was returned, the parties being 
strangers to each other. 

Mr. G. presents his compliments to 
Mr.R. ana would sooner have acknow¬ 


ledged the receipt of ))is letter, had he 
not during the last fortnight been al>- 
sent from home. Mr. (i. declines 
receiving for the use of his parish¬ 
ioners any copies of the pamphlet, 
which Mr. R. was so good as to en¬ 
close, being himself extremely intCN 
ested in attempting the conversion of 
the Roman Catholics by a method the 
very reverse of thet which is contem¬ 
plated by the IfJformation Society. 
Judging from experience in bis own 


* Isaiali xxt. 11 
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parish, he is of opinion that the prevail¬ 
ing objection in their minds against 
becoming Protestants is an impres¬ 
sion,^ which the constitution of this 
Society tends greatly to encourage, 
viz. that Protestants are indifferent to 
th(» sinfulness of schism, to the autho¬ 
rity of ail ordained ministry, to the 
efficacy of sacramental ordinances, and 
to the integrity of the faith once deli¬ 
vered to tlie saints. Ills own anxiety 
therefore for their conversion leads 
him to regret the very formation of this 
Society, and deprecate the intre^ 
duction of iw principles in a parish 
which his ecclesiastical superior has 
solemnly committed to his charge. 
He flares not, according to his views 
of Christian duty, countenance an 
association which agrees tq disturb, if 
possible, tlic religious impressions of 
others, without making any distinct 
dchnitive provision for substituting 
new ones in their stead ; which unites 
in converting them from the errors of 
the Ilomish Church, but is from its 
very constitution indifferent as to 
whether its converts, after renouncing 
the inventions of the Court of Home, 
arc conlirmed in unity of the true 
Catholic Church, or become Baptists 
or Quakers, Presbyterians or fnde- 


pendants, Socinians or Unitarians. lie 
confesses that he cannot understand 
how a conscientious Koman Catholic 
would be nearer to the way of salva¬ 
tion by adopting any of these errors 
than by retaining his own^ 

On these and many other considera¬ 
tions, which he is unwilling to obtrude 
on Mr. R.y Mr, G. declines his offer 
of a supply of tracts from the Refor¬ 
mation Society. He purposely re¬ 
frains from stating bis objections to 
the particular tract inclosed in Mr, 
U.’s letter. Nor would he have 
written thus much, but that he feels 
^his explicit statement of his views to 
accoid best, if not with this world's 
courtesy, yet with Christian candour 
and chiistian charity. Nor can he 
conclude without assuring Mr. R. that 
to the best of his belief he is open to 
conviction, and that as he has not 
formed his opinions mthout some 
practical experience ana considerable 
reflection, so would he willingly give 
his utmost attention to any further 
communication from Mr. R. of facts 
or reasonings connected with this sub¬ 
ject which have led his mind to so dif¬ 
ferent a conclusion. 

Noi\ 19 , 1827 . 



PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 


A NHW Protestant Church was con¬ 
secrated at Niinleuil-les-Meaux (near 
Menux) on the 4ih of November last, 
by the Ut. Uev. Bishop LrsroMUE, at 
the request of the Protestants of that 
districi, made to him through their % 
pastor, Mons. Sabonadiere. Dr. L. 
was attended on this interesting oc¬ 
casion by the Kev. Drs. Jarvis and 
Peneveyre, two Clergymen of the 
Protestant F.piscopal Church in North 
America, who were at that time in 
Paris; by the Rev. Messrs Brereton and 
Foysler, two English Clergymen, and 
by M. Oegger, who has been first vicar 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dume, but 
who has resigned office from con¬ 
scientious motives. On arriving at the 
Chmch door, the Bishop was received 
by the consistory and principal male 
members of the congregation, who 
VOL. IX. NO. Xtl. 


ranged themselves in two lines, with 
their psalm-books in their hands, and 
as the procession advanced into the 
Church, they were joined by the 
wholf congregation in singing the 24lh 
Psalm. The consecration service was 
•performed by Bishop Lusconibe. Dr. 
Jarvis read the Epistle, niid'Mi.Brere¬ 
ton the Gospel; Dr, Ri-neveyre read 
the Lessons and Coramaiultnents in the 
desk, according to the order of the 
French Protestant worship; and Mons. 
Sabonadiere, the minister of the con¬ 
gregation, read prayers in the pulpit, 
and preached a very eloquent sermon, 
from Genesis xxviii. 17. 

What renders this event the more 
interesting is, that Meaux (in the vi¬ 
cinity of which Nanicuil is situated) 
was the first place in France where 
the doctrines of the Reformation were 

5 F 
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preached, and the first where Protest 
tant blood was shed, and the see of 
the most subtle opponent of the re¬ 
formed religion (Bossuet), who doubt¬ 
less thought he had extimated it for 
ever from his diocese. Our readers, 
we are sure, will rejoice with us at 
this triumph of the reformed religion. 


SARDINIA. 

I 

Popish Intolerance. —^The King 
of Sardinia has issued an ordonnance, 
by which it' is decreed that Protes¬ 
tants, dying in his dominions, shall 
be interred without any public cere-^ 
mony; and that the funeral shall not 
be attended by more than twelve Pro¬ 


testants .—(Archives du Christianismej 
Octubre, 1827.) 

WESTPHALIA. , 

Liberality or a Romish Bishop. 
The following anecdote forms a de¬ 
lightful and Christian contrast toT.he 
preceding instance of bigotry. 

The Roman-Catholic Bishop of Pa- 
derborn, in Westphalia,—the Baron 
von Lcdebur, has granted to the Pro¬ 
testant inhabitants of Biiren the use 
of the church which formerly belonged 
to the Jesuits; as the disturcc of Bureu 
from Paderborn prevent!, the aged and 
infirm from repairing to that city, to 
attend the ordinances of the Protes¬ 
tant religion.— (Ibid.) 


THE REV. W. M. HARTE AND THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY 

BARBADOS. 


COPY OP PUBLIC ADVERTISEMENT FROM 
THE BARBADOS MERCURY. 

Parish of St. Lucy. Aprit 17, 1827. 

A FULL meeting of the inhabitants of 
the Parish of St. Lucy, as also of all 
attorneys, and others interested in the 
protection of slaves and other property in 
the parish, is most earnestly requested at 
the parish School-room on Saturday next 
the 21st instant, at ID o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, to take into consideration a subject of 
vast importance to the tranquillity and 
well-being of the Parish; and to adopt 
such measures as will tend to secure the 
proper exercise of authority, and repel the 
insults to which the white inhabitants, who 
attend the parish church, arc now subjected. 

John Poyer Grh fitii, 

Churchwarden, 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT TIlB AfiOVE- 
MENTXONED UEETINO. , 

BesnhedfAst ,—That the inhabitants of 
this parish fully impressed with the im¬ 
portance of imiiarting religious knowledge 
to their slaves, and are ready to afford 
them all safe facilities of obtaining this kind 
of in8trui.tion. 

2d. — That in all communities, dis¬ 
tinctions of rank arc necessary to the safety 
and well-being of eociety, and more es¬ 
pecially in such a one os ours, where the 
hand of nature has drawn a mark of dis¬ 
tinction between the proprietor of the soil 
and his dependants. 

3d.—That any attempts proceeding from 
the ministen of religion to destroy these 


distinctions, to amalgamate and level the 
two classes of our country, must tend to 
endanger the safety and projierty of the 
white inhabitants, and cannot be otherwise 
than injurious to the civil condition and 
religious improvement of the black popu** 
lation, by exciting in their minds discon¬ 
tent and views inconsistent with their 
situation; and in the proprietors a just 
jealousy against the design and motives of 
those who arc appointed to tlic office of the 
religious instruction of tlieir slaves. 

4th.—That it is with deep concern that 
the inhabitants of this parish have observed 
tlic frequent attempts made by the rector 
of the parish to destroy the distinctions 
which they deem so necessary to their 
safety; more especially evinced by his 
offensive sermon on Kastcr Smuluy, and 
his disgraceful conduct whilst administer¬ 
ing tlic most holy sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, thereby endeavouring to alienate 
their slaves from a sense of tlieir duty, by 
inculcating' doctrines of equality inconsis¬ 
tent with their obedience to their musters 
and the policy of this island. 

5th.—That the inhabitants arc thcrelbre 
under the painful necessity of declaring 
thus unequivocally their determination to 
refuse tlie Rev, W. M. 11 arte admission 
into their estates, and to prevent, as much 
as possible, alt intercourse between him 
and their slaves. 

6th.—That copi^of these resolutions be 
sent to His Excellency the Governor and 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese; and 
that the inhabitants of this parisli venture 
to hope that his Lordship will restore tho 
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peace and tranquillity of the parish, by 
adopting such measures as may in his wis¬ 
dom seem expedient to relieve them from 
thos^insults and injuries of which they so 
justly complain—a termination of which 
can only be effected by the removal of Mr. 
Hartc, the present incumbent, who has 
dcArvedly lost the confidence, respect, and 
regard of every white Inhabitant in this 
parish. 


THE bishop's letter TO THE CHORCH- 
WARDBN OK ST. LUCY's. 

Gibraltttr //oMse, 2ith April, 182% 

Mr. ChurAiyrardcn,—I had yesterday 
the honour of receiving from the hands of 
Sir Reynold Allcyne and Colonel O’Neal, 
a copy of Resolutions passed at a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Lucy, 
and containing important charges, but of a 
general nature, against the rector of the 
parish. 

On one of these charges, which is more 
specific, I have already proceeded to act, by 
rc<piiring the Rev. Mr. Hartc to lay before 
me a copy of the sennon preached by him 
on Easter Sunday; and with regard to the 
other grounds of complaint contained in 
the fourth resolution, I shall be ready to 
institute an inquiry into them as soon as 1 
shall be furnished with specific charges 
founded on that resolution, on which 1 
may judicially proceed. 

It may be proper to inform you, that I 
am obliged to leave Harbados this evening 
for a few weeks on oiBcial business. 

W. H. Barbados. 


churchwarden's answer to the 
bishop's letter ok 24T11 APRIL. 

July 4, 1827. 

My Lord, — With reference to your 
Lordship's letter, addressed to me as 
(*hurrhwarden of the parish of St. Lucy* on 
the subject of certain resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the inhalntaiits of the parish,! 
and presented to your Lordship by Sir 
Reynold A. Alleyn and Colonel O'Neal, 
touching the conduct of the Rev. Mr. 
Hartc; and in consequiyice of which ytnir 
Lordship was pleased to express to me 
your readiness to institute an inquiry into 
them, as soon as you should be furnished 
with specific charges on which you might 
Judicially proceed; I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that I submitted 
your letter to the ve#gry of the parish, who, 
aficr a full and niimrc consideration of 
the several mutters which can be proved 
against Mr. Harte, have desired me re¬ 
spectfully to state to your Lordship, that 
they fortiear appealing to the Ecclesiastical 


Court, on the charges which they have to 
prefer against Mr. Harte, until he may be 
condemned or acquitted of certain charges 
which are Intended to be exhibited against 
him at the next Court of Grand Sessions, 
and for which purpose the necessary pro¬ 
ceedings will be immeitiataly instituted 
against him. 

I have the honour to bei my Lord, your 
Lordship’s obedieat humble servant, 

John Poyer Griffith, 
Churchwarietu 

COPY OP WARRANT. 

July 5, 1827. 

JoAn Poyer Griffith (Churchwarden), the 
0 V?stry of the parish of St. Lucy, against 
the Rev, William Marshall Harte, rector 
of said parish; 

For uttering certain words, and usingsuch 
language to and in the presence and hearing 
of certain slaves of the parish of St Lucy, in 
this island, on certain days and times be¬ 
tween the 1st day of January, 1826, and 
the 1st day of July, 1827,‘as tended di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, in their nature and 
import, to excite a spirit of iusubordination 
and tumult amongst the said slaves. 

The above is a true copy of the record 
in the office-books of Justice Moore and 
myself. 

W. H. Grant. 

REV. MR. UAHTE'b LETTER TO THE BISHOP. 

July 6, 1827, 
My Lord,—As the parish of St Lucy 
have declined for the present bringing for¬ 
ward any specific charges against me be¬ 
fore your Lordship, notwithstanding the 
anxiety whicli I professed to meet any 
inquiry which your Lordship might be 
pleased to institute, and your Lordship's 
readincfs to institute such inquiry on the 
exhibition of such charges, 1 consider it 
an aat respect to your Lordship, and 
of justice to myself and the other clergy, 
* not to petmit the matter to rest without an 
endeavour to exculpate myself from the 
general accusations, whic^ appeared in tilt 
resolutions adopted in the parish, on the 
21st of April last, and published by order 
of the meeting in the three several news- 
piipers of the islind. I trust therefore 
that your Lordship will have the goodness 
to receive my defence, either by a personal 
communication, or in writing, as your 
Lordship may deem expedient. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship's faithful and obedient servant, 

W. M. Harte, 
Rector of St. Lucy's* 
To the Rt Rev. the Lord Bishop, &c. &c. 
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THE sisifor's REPLY TO THE FRECEDINO. 

Giiirnitar /fouse, July 6, 1827. 

Rev. Sir,—1 lirive to acknowledge the 
receipl ol* your letter of this day’s date, 
and shall be ready to receive your Mefence 
in writingt whenever you may be pre¬ 
pared to lay it before me* 

1 am, Rev. Sir, your's fiiithfully, 

W. H. Barbaoqs. 
To the Rev. W. M. Hartc, &c. 


DEFENCE. 

TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BlSIfOF OP 
OARDADOB AN*i> THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

lirrtort/ Ifouse, St. Litry*SfJttly\Gt 1827. 

My Lord, —I beg that your Lordshi{v 
will accept my best thanks for your good¬ 
ness and condescension in permitting me 
to lay before your Lord^liip my defence 
against the general accusations of my con¬ 
duct as a minister of the gospel, which 
were contained in the rcsoliiliuns of a 
public meeting in this parisli on the 21st 
of April last. Your Lordship is aware, 
that immediately as the resolutions w’cn* 
published, 1 solicited an investigation into 
my conduct; and I feel confident that 
if the charges had been spciilied, and an 
opportunity been alTorded to meofrcpl>ing 
to them in detail, I should have been 
able fully to have satisfu'd your Lorddiip, 
and the public at large, tliat 1 bad not de¬ 
served the accusations. 

The charges more immediately nflectiiig 
my churaiter as Rector of tliis parish arc 
introduced into the fourth resolution, and, 
as far as they can be brought into any 
specific fonn, they may he considered 
as falling under the three following heads, 
namely 

/Vrs/.—The frequent attempts made hy 
me to destroy the distinctions, which the 
w'hite inhabitants deem so necessary to 
their safety. 

Secondly —My having preached rn of¬ 
fensive sermon on Easter Sunday ; and 

7*Ai>d/y.*My disgraceful conduct while * 
administering the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper.« 

1st,—With respect to the first of these 
charges, as it specifics no particular act, 
time, or place, I am obliged in tny defence 
to give a detailed account of my public 
conduct from the commencement of my 
duties as Hector of this parish. This 
event took place in the latter end of the 
year 1815. 1 was received by tny pa¬ 

rishioners with the greatest kindness and 
respect, nor did any thing occur to inter¬ 
rupt the good understanding between us 
until the year 1819. In July thfit year 
1 commenced the religious instruction of 


the slaves, by opening my church on Wed* 
nesday evenings for that express purpose, 
after having previously announced my in¬ 
tention in a sermon preached about a 
month before I began. 1 had also scoured 
the cooperation of a few respectable plan* 
ten in the parish. On the second evening 
of lecturing to a very crowded congrcgaf'on 
of negroes, I was grossly insulted by a 
white man, whose misbehaviour in the 
church 1 liad observed; and on whom, 
when I came from the pulpit, I had re¬ 
spectfully impressed the necessity of de¬ 
corum and propriety of conduct on account 
the cHert of examjdi* on tlie negroes. 
I felt myself at that time Compelled to 
claim the protection of an acting magistrate 
who was in the church. 11c seemed to 
think it proper that one or more constables 
should attend in future, but this siigpes- 
tiun was, as 1 believe from unavoidable 
causes, not acted upon. On the following 
Monday, on which was a vestry meeting, 
the friends of the person alluded to at¬ 
tended, and I received a verbal message 
from tlic vestry, that “they would lie 
obliged to me to hold my lectures eUC'- 
where.” In consoqiicncc of iny fears of 
personal violence, 1 was induced without 
loss of time to go to His Excellency Lord 
Cuiubennere, and claim his Lordship’s 
protection, which he readily granted. 
From this period, I experienced but little 
opjKisiiion, tbougli it was plain from 
various cirruinstnnccs iU.'it the objection to 
iiiy pro<'ecding was very general. 1 would 
here observe,that iii\ iinmediute predeces¬ 
sor had received from the vestry animally 
.^100 a present, and that it was con¬ 
tinued to me until tiic 25th of March, 
1819, after whlcli time it ceased. It may 
be right to state to your Lordship, that at 
the first cuminencemeiitof the lectures, the 
clerk and sexton begged to decline attend¬ 
ing the church on the Wednesday evenings, 
tts they conceived that such attentlancc 
formed no part of their duty. However I 
f proceeded in the undertaking w'hich 1 had 
commenced; until, in the year 1820, my 
wife’s health, winch luid been much im- 
paln'd in the preceding year, and had 
suffered greatly Jrom her constant fears 
concerning iiiy personal safety, induced 
me to determme on taking her to England 
for the* advontngc of a cold climate. His 
Excellency the (vovemor was stitisfied with 
this reason f<ir my absence from the parish, 
and with the arrangemenfs which 1 had 
made for the pcrforn^'ince of my parochial 
duties. Having ohmkied His Excellency’s 
official leave of absence for a year, 1 IcR 
this island with ray family on the 17ch of 
June, 1820. On the 25th of May, 1821, 

1 returned, having not been absent for u 
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full year: and on the 16th of September 
following, I recommenced my course of 
lectures to the slaves, having previously 
preached on the subject of their religious 
instr^tion a sermon, which has been since 
published by order of the ** Society for the 
Conversion and religious Instruction and 
Education of the Negro Slaves in the British 
West India Islands,** I met with no oppo* 
sition, but at the same time with no 
encouragement, except from Samuel Lea¬ 
cock, Esq. the proprietor of a neighbouring 
plantation, and Major Leacock, who have 
invariably continued down to the present 
moment to encourage the religious instruca 
tion of theii^slaves. The lectures were 
delivered on Sunday afternoons, service 
commencing at hve o'clock. The congre¬ 
gation of negroes was smalt, rarely 
amounting to Hfty, but most commonly 
not mure than twenty, and sometimes far 
below tlint number. However I perse¬ 
vered, though the service lias been per¬ 
formed to two only. With respect to my 
conduct during the internicdiatc time be¬ 
tween my return to the country and your 
Lordship's arrival in tlic West Indies, I 
beg to refer your Lordship to the testimony 
afTbrdcd to it in certain letters from Sir 
R. A. Alleyne, written in 1823 and 1824. 

This testimony may be the more satis¬ 
factory to your Lord.ship, as it proceeds 
from a gentleman wjio, from the prominent 
part which he has lately taken ag.'iinst me, 
cannot be supposed to have spoken so 
favourably of me but from a full conviction 
that r deserved it. 

In June 1823, conceiving that the public 
mind wiis better disposed towards the reli¬ 
gious instruction of the slaves, 1 commenced 
a second time a course of Wednesday even¬ 
ing lectures, which were at Hrst very well 
nttended by the negroes, but in a short 
time I was compelled, in consetpicnce of 
certain irregularities (not attributable to 
the slaves) which occurred during the even¬ 
ing services, to have the Icctttrcs at an 
earlier hour; namely, five o’clock. But 
as this hour interfered with Uie required 
labour of the slaves, very few were able to 
attend; and 1 was soon compelled to dis- 
rontinuc (he service altogether. 

Your Lordship’s arrival gave a fresh 
impulse to the puhlie mind on the subject. 
The system of catccliotical iiistruclion was 
now adopted on many pinntitions in my 
parish, which were oce. 1 ^tonally visited by 
me. However I did not discover any 
great increase in tye congregations at 
church. III May, I commenced a 

weekly afternoon lecture again with your 
Lordship's concurrence; but in a few 
months 1 gave it up, in consequence of Utc 
negroes ceasing to attend, which I have 


good reason to believe arose from the plan¬ 
ters not feeling themselves able to afford so 
much dme from the labour of their planta¬ 
tions. I think it right to observe to your 
LordsMjp, that on this occarion, as well as 
on every other, I have never pressed the 
attendance of slaves on public worship 
in opposition to their masters' wislies, nor 
in any way interfered with the authority 
which the master has by law over his slave. 

After the confinnation, which your 
Lordship held in this parish, and^ which 
about 130 slaves were confirmed, a con¬ 
siderable incitement was given to tile 
negro mind on the subject of religion. 
Being authorized at this time by a resolu¬ 
tion of a committee of the Branch Assoeui’- 
Ahn, I was enabled to employ as a Sunday 
schoolmaster for the slaves a competent 
young person, who was receiving his edu¬ 
cation at the parochial school for whiles, 
which, with the Divine. blessing, 1 had 
happily succeeded in establishing in May, 
1825. and which was flourishing very 
much under the care and superintendance 
of Mr. H. Lcacbck, Master and Catechist. 
The anxiety to obtain the National Society's 
cards was very great, both in the young 
and adult negroes, and many were pur¬ 
chased by them. Every thing now began 
to w'ear a most promising appearance. The 
attendance of the negroes on the Sunday 
mornings, which they seemed now to pre¬ 
fer to the Sunday afternoons, had very 
greatly increased, and appeared to be in¬ 
creasing. Soon after my return, in Fe¬ 
bruary lost, from the Southern Islands of 
the Diocese, with your Lordship, I found 
the attendance of the younger negroes more 
especially greatly decreased; and on in¬ 
quiring of the elder ones into the cause, I 
was told th.tt it proceeded from the Sunday 
dances, which, as it was now the lieight of 
crop time, were constantly taking place, 
and beginning at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. On a Sunday or two after- 
wardi; wPwere disturbed in the church by 
• the drumming and noise of a dance at a 
* short distance from it. I then resolved to 
enforce an old law of the Island, fining all 
persons who permitted such dances in iheir 
plantations. Though my intention was 
fully known, and (as I thought) partially 
approved of in the parish, yet two dances 
took place on the following Sunday after¬ 
noon. I addressed a letter to the proprie¬ 
tor of one of these plantations, Mr. Howard 
(trillith, and to the manager of the other 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Bromc, who is 
now in England: hut on finding that the 
negroes would be. obliged to jiay the pe¬ 
nalty, 1 felt myself placed^ in a difficult 
situation. Having ascertained that this 
would excite great dissatisfaction among 
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them, I apprised several managers of the 
eireumstanee, und stated to them that 
** rather than excite discontent in their 
minds, anxious as I was to suppress the 
Sunday dunces, I should give it up; " nor 
have I prosecuted any person whatsoever 
in any instance. 1 think it proper to add 
that, from the time when a prosecution 
was expeett'd, the catechist was refused 
admission into the Rev. Mr. Broine's plau> 
tations, and that of Mr. Howard Griffith. 
1 have every reason to suppose that this 
ottempt to suppress the Sunday dances 
excited a very mifavourablc feeling against 
me, and I cannot but consider it as one of 
tlic causes whicli led to the meeting on the 
21st of April last, and produced the spirit 
which dictated the resolutions against me. 

1 have now plainly stated to your Lord- 
ship the course which I have pursued as a 
minister of the gospel towards the negro 
population of the parish. The lectures 
which I preached to the slaves, and which 
have been ptihlSslicd by two Societies irk 
England, namely, ** The Sociefy for the 
Converuon anti Religious Instructiots anii 
Edueation of the Negro Slaves in the 
hrithh fl'est India IslandSf** and “ The 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,** 
will convince your Lordsliip and the public 
at large, that my endeavour has invariably 
been to impress on their minds the duty of 
contentment and obedience to their mas¬ 
ters' authority. 

2<Uy.—With rcpccl to the second charge, 
which relates to my having preached an 
oft'etisivc sermon un Easter Sunday, I can 
only say that 1 have had the honour of 
laying the sermon before your Lordship, 
and to your Lordship's opinion of that 
sermon I shall submit with all deference. 

3dly.—The third charge states (hat my 
conduct was disgraceful in administering 
the most holy sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. The rirciimstances arc briefly 
these :—At tlic last table, whic^ w^s not 
filled vrith the whites, I took care that the 
%’acant space should be occupied by the 
coloured people; but the consecrated ele¬ 
ments were administered in no instance to 
the coloured before the whiles. I passed 
with the bread from the white comiiiuni- 
caiits to the coloured, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, who assisted me in the adminis¬ 
tration, did the sam^ with the cup. Your 
Lordship will determine whether thia con¬ 
duct U irregular, or deserves censure in 
any minister of the gospel. 

1 have thus endeavoured to answer the 
charges which are implied in the published 
resolutions of the parish; and I should con¬ 
clude my defence here, were it not that tlicre 
ds annexed to the resolutions a letter from 
Sir K. A. AUeyne, reflecting severely on 


my conduct as rector of this parish. Your 
Lordship will allow me to enter somewhat 
into detail on the subject of this letter, and 
excuse the repetition of some circums^ncea 
which I liave mentioned before. In conse¬ 
quence of iny wife's impaired state of health, 
already alluded to, 1 obtained au ofiijjial 
leave of absence fVom Lord Gombermcrci 
the then Ordinary, and proceeded with my 
fiunily to England* His Lordship ex¬ 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with tha 
arrangements which I had made for the 
performance of the duties of tlie parish 
during my absence. Aflcr I had been in 
England four months, 1 hc;rd by mere 
accident that the gentleman to whose care 
1 lefl the charge of my parish, Iiad quitted 
the island; hut I heard at the same time 
tliat a clergyman was then expected in 
Barbados, who would most probably un¬ 
dertake the curacy. The same probability 
was also held out to nic in letters received 
from my relations after that time; and in 
con&equuncc of various ossurancos in these 
letters, I entertained no doubt that a curate 
had been procured. At length in March, 
1821, I reeci\ed an official communication 
from Mr. Hinds, tliat it was impossible to 
obtain a curate in the island. Upon this^ 
I determined to return, and wrote to him 
to inform him that I should do sa I re¬ 
ceived soon after Sir Reynold A. Allcyne'a 
letter. I embarked ofi the 15lh of April 
by one of the earliest conveyances, and 
arrived in this country on the 25th of May, 
1821—fourteen days before the expiration 
of iny leave of absence. Tlie'lctter addressed 
to me by Sir R. Alleytie reiuatiied on tho 
minutes of (he vestry, while no notice was 
taken of my reply Co it. I regret that 1 
have kept no copy of this reply ; but I pre¬ 
sume Sir K. Alicync is in possession of the 
original letter, which will speak fur itself. 
ABcr an interval of some years, when 1 
hoped that the feelings which led to the 
writing of the IcttiT in question had en¬ 
tirely subsided, I w'as induced, in justifi¬ 
cation of my own character, and with a 
view to render my defence ns perinanciit 
a.s my accusation, to write umler the letter, 
and ill n blank part of the paper, the two 
observations whicli appear there. I admit 
that the measure was imprudent, and that 
1 was led by iny feelings at the moment to 
tet in a way which my roolcr judgment 
must condemn; but I hope that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case are such, as, in 
your Lordship's judgment and tlie opinion 
of the parishionci^^ will remove all sus¬ 
picion of intended insult to the vestry* 

On the 21st of April, being six days afier 
Easter Sunday, the public meeting tooje 
place, at which the resolutions were passed; 
and on the 27th, my clerk resigned his 
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place. From that time ho one has been 
appointed to succeed him. Your Lordship 
will observe with regret^ tliat the iiflh reso¬ 
lution prohibits me os a minister of the 
gospU from visiting, or in any way com¬ 
municating with the negro population of 
my parish. In one instance, where a 
Cbystian slave died on the Rev. Mr. 

• Brome’s estate, I was not permitted even to 
perform the rites of interment, and my ap¬ 
plication was treated with contempt by the 
manager. I am obliged also to add, that 
fince the passing of the resolutions, not 
only has the Sunday School for slaves 
been discontinued, but the negroes havo| 
with very fe\f exceptions, never been seen 
at church, anif four of the slaves, who 
before were constant communicants, are 
now always absent from the Lord’s Table; 
so that from a congregation of slaves, sonie- 
times about 200 in number, I have now 
never more than from seven to twenty. 

1 have now submitted to your Lordship 
some of the more important parts of my 
conduct as a minister of the gospel. 1 
have mentioned to the best of my know¬ 
ledge and belief, every circumstance 
which has either occasioned, or is in any 
way connected with, llie present unhappy 
ditrerences between myself and my pa¬ 
rishioners. I have, my Lord, pursued 
uniformly hut one course, T have considered 
it my duly to prc.nji the Gospel to every 
human being witliiii the extent of my 
parochial charge. I am under the most 
solemn obligation to make known the 
saving truths of our most holy religion to 
persons of every complexion and condition; 
and from this obligation, no regard to the 
favour or displeasure of my neighbours can 
ever release me. Fearlessly have I de¬ 
nounced the judgments of God against sin; 
but never in a way which ought to be re¬ 
garded as pcrsoual, or which can be con¬ 
strued into a desire to attack the oifender 
rather than the offence. I have been 
charged with endeavouring (o lessen the 
authority of the iiuisterB over the slaves. 

I felt it a duly to court an investigation. 
My accusers shrink from the inquiry in 
tliat quarter where the accusations were 
first laid. Tliey now shift their ground and 
threaten me with a prosecution in a crimi¬ 
nal court. I have received official infor¬ 
mation from two magistrates in Bridge¬ 
town, that the churchwarden and vestry 
of this parish have preferred before them a 
complaint against me on the following 
charge, namely, '* for ytterlng cerbiin words 
and using such language to and in the 
presence and hearing of certain slaves of 
the parish of St. Lucy, i»i this island, on 
certain days and times between the first 
day of January 182C, and the first day of 


July 1827, as tended directly or indirectly 
in their nature and import to excite a spirit 
of insubordination and tumult amongst the 
said slaves,*'—a charge so vague and gene¬ 
ral, that I do not hesitate to say it may be 
brought agiunst any man in the West 
Indies. I again challenge nfy accusers to 
substantiate their accusations against me; 
and 1 express my entire readiness to sub¬ 
mit my cause to any competent and im¬ 
partial tribunal. I use the language of 
confidence, but I hope not of arrofpnce nor 
of contention. My wish and my earnest 
prayers are to live in Christian charity 
with all men, but more Ispccially with 
those committed to my spiritual charge. 

If in the indiscretion of the moment, or 
from irritation and undue excitement (ibr 
we have all of us our failings,) 1 have at 
any time spoken in language calculated to 
give offence to my brethren, 1 feel and am 
ready to acknowledge sorrow for iL And 
if also any one under the influence of mis¬ 
taken views or excited feelings, has ex¬ 
pressed himself with apparent harshness 
or uukindness tow’arde me, from the bottom 
of my heart I forgive him* 1 cannot but 
regard those who arc at present unhappily 
opposed to me as persons still under my 
spiritual care, and for whose souls I must 
watch as one that must sive account, 1 
regard them as my brethren; and most 
anxious am I, that the time may soon 
arrive, when I may also consider them as 
friends, and when the Christian precept— 
love one another —may be sincerely and 
practically observed by us all. 

I have the honour to be, with tlie high¬ 
est respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
fahhful and obedient servant, 

W. M. Hartg, 
Rector of St, Lucy's, 


THE Disiior's REPLY. 

Gibraltar Ifotise, July 19, 1827. 

Ret. Sir,—I have to acknowledge tha 
receipt on Tuesday last, of your defence, 

* together with the several documents con¬ 
tained in the Api>cndix; and in the absence 
of any specific charges, I %avc no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, that I can perceive nothing 
in your conduct which cither deserves my 
censure, or justifies the very strong lan¬ 
guage used against you by certain of the 
inhabitants of your parish. 

The sermon preached by you on Easter- 
day, I have read; it is a plain and power¬ 
ful dcimndation against sin, but containt 
notliing in my opinion, in matter or in 
language, that can be called oirensivc, save 
to an offending conscience. 

And iviih respect to the mode of admi- 
nulering the Holy Communion, as detailed 
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hy yourself and confirmed by the testimony 
of your curate* 1 feel myself called upon to 
state that the same mode has been pursued 
under my own eye at the cathedral, as 
most suitable to the nature and dii^nity of 
the suernment, and to the spirit of that 
gospel) whidi knows no distinction in 
matters of grace. 

I^im Kcv. Sir, yoiir*s futthfully, 

W. 11. Uarbados. 

Rev. W. M. Hartc. 

' 

THE niSHOP TO THE REV. \V. M. IIAHTE* 

(fibniltnr Ifousr, 2fl 1827. 

RKvr.RKND Sir,— Mmvc to request as 
early an answer as possible to the endoMul 
Charges wliich I have received from th^ 
Churchwarden o%ynur parish, and which 
have subsequently appeared in the Itar- 
bailos Mercunj of July 31st; and 1 have 
further to mil vour attention to the follow- 

«r 

ing passage in a letter signed by the 
Churchwarden, and piibliMlicd in the same 
paper :— 

** I have it also on the host authority, 
that a certain highly offensive passage in 
that Sermon, and wliieh is clearly rcinem- 
liered hy many of the niidiencOy docs not 
appear in the copy nhich he has laid before 
the Lord Bishop. Now, if he has sup¬ 
pressed one offensive part of it, lie has, of 
course, every other; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that it should have received the 
approbatiem of his Lordship.’* 

1 am, Hev. Sir, your’s foithfully, 

W. H. Barbados. 

Rev. W. M. Hartc. 

MR. HARTE's reply TO THE PRECEDING. 

Bridgftmpn^ Ant!. 2, 1827. 

My Lord, — I have had the honour of 
receiving your Lordship's letter of this date, 
inclosing certain Charges which have been 
preferred against me by the Cliurchwanlcn 
of the parish of Saint Lucy; a».l I^g 1 1 
inform your Lordship, that I will reply to ' 
them with as little delay as possible. 

1 can solemnly assure your Lordship, that 
the ropy of the Sermon which 1 have had 
the honour of laying before yoiir Lord¬ 
ship, docs not vary in a single word from 
that preached by me on Eoster-day. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lords)iip*s faithful servant, 

W. M. Hartr. 

The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop, Sec. Sec. 

Bridgeifjtun, Aug.^, 1827. 

My Lord,—I beg leave, in complinncc 
with your Lordship’s request, to submit to 
your consideration the inclosed Answers 
to the specific Charges preferred against 


me by the Churchwarden of the parish of 
Saint Lucy. I am unwilling to trouble 
your Lordship unnecessarily witli details 
when a short explanation may answer the 
required purpose: but should yourXord- 
ship wish for fuller information on any 
particular point, I am peifcctly ready to 
give it. * 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s faitliful servant, 

W. M. Harte, 
Rector of Saint Lucy*s, 
The lit. Rev. the Lord BUhopt &c. &c. 

t 

a 

CHARGES 

Preferred by the Churrhto mien ami Pestry 
of the pariah vf St. Laryt in the island 
of BarbadoSt against the Hev. Wm. 
Marshall Ilarte, the Rector of (he said 
parish. 

First .—That the said William M. Harte 
hath not discharged his duty properly, 
and did, in a certain discourse delivered by 
him from the pulpit, in the parish church 
of the said parish of St. Lucy, during the 
time of divine service, with a malicious 
intent, some time in the year 1821, in the 
presence and hearing of hU congregatioti, 
make n^e of highly improptT personal re¬ 
flections and remarks on tlic ciiaracter and 
conduct of Kir Key Hold Abel Alleyne, Bart, 
one of the pnri^lnontTs of the said parish 
of St. Lucy, in consciiucncc of the said Sir 
H. A. Alleyne having presided as Chair¬ 
man of a Meeting of the Vestry and other 
parishioners of the said parish, held on the 
1st day of February, 1821, to take into 
consideration the total suspension of the 
clerical duties of the parish, by reason of 
the said William M. Harte having left the 
island for England without having made 
any proper arrangements for tlic spiritual 
care of the said parish, during his alH»encct 
tlic said Wm. M. Harte thus making use 
of the house of God ns a plac'c to give vent 
to malevolent feelings, and to gratify Ins 
private revenge, contrary to the principles 
of Church government and tlic precepts of 
Christianity. 

Answer .—In reply to the first charge, 
in which nothing specific is mentioned, I 
beg leave to place in your I^irdsiiip's hands 
an eiact copy of the Sermon alluded to, and 
1 readily submit to your Lordship’s deri¬ 
sion on it. Your Lordship will perhaps 
allow, that It is somewiiat strange, that in 
the year 1827, 1 ahpuld be called/e»f Me 
first tirne^ to accoulil ibr a Sermon prcach- 
ed'in the year 1821. 

iSbronrf.—He, the said Wm. M. Harte, 
although appointed by the ordinary of this 
islaiul to the cure of the said parish of St. 
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Lucy, and although In the receipt of the 
salary and other emoluments attached to 
the same, has ever evinced the moat perlect 
indilference in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties^ as he, the said \Vm. M. Hurte, is 
in the frequent practice of quitting the said 
parish of St. Lucy uii Monday, and not re- 
turnhig to it until the Saturday evening or 
Sunday morning following, thereby sub¬ 
jecting his pari.shioncrs to the greatest incon¬ 
venience, and depriving them of that spi¬ 
ritual aid which they at all times have a 
right to require of him us their rector. 
That in cons('(|ucnt*e of such (the indifler- 
enre and neglect of the said Win, M. Ilartc* 
to his clerical dulic^), tlic bodies of the 
following persons, to wit:—William Gilkes, 
Kutli C<i\in, Junics Noble Carter, Ketiirah 
(L Agard, Mannadtikc Co;:ier, and (rco. 
Greaves, ha\e been buried in ilu* church¬ 
yard Ilf the slid panNh of Nf, Lucy, since 
the 1st day of Fcbruaiy, 1S2.>, without 
the performance of any funeral service; 
and whilst the s.ud Win. M. If arte \va> in 
Knglaiul, in the year i:;:;],a gteat number 
of persons were hnried in the said chiirth- 
yard of the said p.uish td‘ .St. Lucy, with¬ 
out the funeral -civici* having been ]ut- 
lornicd over them. And he, the Mild Wni. 
M. II arte, Ivan not onK, by h.K conduct, 
evinced :i total di»rcgur.l of the spiritual 
wants of his but he has, in wortU, 

ileclared hia iiulitVei •luv ti) the evils and 
inconvcnuMiccs to whicli they might be 
suhjocied, by such bis ncgleil of them; 
for, when aliout h aviiig the said parish to 
go to Engl.iiid in the said year 1S21, he, 
the said Win. M. Harte, told one ot the 
parisihioners that he had engagi d the Kev’, 
Mr. .'\ustin to nfficiate tor him for six 
W'ceksonly, hut Omt he ditt not core /or Ihe 
parish xo hr vouhi f*cl awaij from the ishnah 
.dnxu't'r* —'J'his complaint i.s now made 
against me /ur the first time. Of tlie six 
c.'iscs of neglected funerals, there is only 
one width 1 ever heard nientiuncd before. 
This 1 can easily, ainl 1 Iiope, satisfactorily 
explain. I joined the rest of the clergy in 
waiting on your Lordship on the 2d of 
Fehmary, 1825, for the put pose of present¬ 
ing an Address to your Lordship ou vour 
first arrival in the West Indies- 1 left my 
parish in the morning without receiving 
notU>e of the tuner.il, nor ditl I hear any 
thing of it until my return the following 
day, when 1 found that the intormeiit had 
taken place. On every suhrequent occa¬ 
sion, whenever I have left my parish, 1 
have had the promise^f assistance in any 
occasional duty th.ii iid^ht occur from the 
Rev. Mr. Scaly, who resided two miles 
and a half from my house. A servant 
was always left at the parsonage to commu¬ 
nicate immediately to Mr* Seoly any caac 
VOL. IX. NO. XII. 


in which his services might be required. 
I must beg to observe, that if any thing 
had taken place which called for censure, 
1 ought to have been apprized of it at the 
time, and not after so long an interval, 
wlien it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the details of each case. I cfn consden- 
tiously add, that 1 have never left my 
parish for two successive day% on mero plea¬ 
sure—whenev'er I have been absent, it has 
been from some unavoidable cause. I have 
no recollection of having made the-%emark 
referred to at*tlie end of tins charge. 

Third. —He, (he said Wm. M. Ilarte, is 
nut only regardlci^s of the consequences of 
such his neglect of his parishioners, but he 
i^eqnally regardless of the preservation of 
tnc buildings belonging to his rectory ; as 
tlie said Wm. M. Ilarte lifts, from time to 
time, bince Ids appointment ns roetor of 
the said parish of Si. Lucy, suffered his ser¬ 
vants and others to destroy and injure the 
said buildings, by which the said parish 
has incurred very heavy expenses, in ha¬ 
ving the same rejiaired and rebuilt. And, 
allhough proper rcpresciiliitious have, from 
time fo time, been made to the said Wm, 
Af. Ilarte on the occa-lou, yet the said 
Win. M. Ilarte elill continues to he in- 
dilferent to (he proper ear-.* and prc;>erva- 
tiou of the said huihliiigs ; and, up to the 
present lime, the dc^tlUClion of the said 
baildhe.s U still going on. 

r. — 1 have uivcr been accused 
of this before* I think I havc a right to 
ask, when ami luiw ihis took plai e ? It is 
not true that any repre*:entatiuu has ever 
been ni.ide to tnc ou lite subject, nor is it 
Irktly that my pariddoners would quietly 
Inve allowed thi- destruction of ibeir pro¬ 
perty, vvhcMi they might so easily have 
prevented it. 

Fourth *—He (he said Wm. M. Harte, is 
also regardless of (he preservation of the 
records l>cIoiiging fo tlie said parish of 8t. 
Lucy; for he lias lately attempted to efface 
from tlTe ifiinule book of the said paridi of 
*5i. Lucy, a letter which was addressed to 
niin, the said Wm. M. Harte, in the year 
1821, and recorded in the said minute 
book ; and the said Wm. ^f. Harte, of hia 
own act, has presumed to make a very im¬ 
proper remark in the said minute book, hi 
his own hand writing, reflecting on the 
conduct of the Vestry of the said parish of 
St. Lucy. 

Answer *—Of the former part of this 
charge no proof Is offered. The latter 
part is answered in my defence published 
on the 24th of last month. 

Fifth* —He the said Wm. M. Harte liM, 
regardless of the sacred trust repined in 
him, given rettificaics for confirmation to 
many coloured and black persons of the 

5 G 
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aaid parish of St. liucy, who were wholly 
unworthy and unqualiAcd for condmiation 
—the^by unduly endeavouring to esta« 
blish a character fur greater zeal that his 
brother clergymen. 

Amwer .—The most ignorant negroes 
that were confirmed, knew the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Belief, and the 1'en Coin* 
mandigents, and had been baptized two 
days previous to the confirniation. 

Slttk .—He the said Wni. M, Ilarte, 
contrary to Ids duty as a clergyman, has, 
for some time past, improperly interfered 
with the management and discipline of the 
slaves in the Said parish of St. Lucy, to 
the subversion of that proper feeling of re* 
spect which should ever be observed bv 
slaves towards their masters ; the said Wil¬ 
liam M. Harte, oipitrary to the laws of this 
island, holding himself up to the slaves of 
the said parish, as having power to control 
the lawful authority of their ma^ter.s, ami 
as one througli whom they must prefer 
their coiiiplainrs—for the said William M. 
Harte informed Mr. Edward Thomas, the 
attorney of Bromeficld plantation, in tl e 
said parUh of St. Lucy, that the i)e..roes 
belonging to the said plantation w'ould conic 
to him, the said Edw’ard Thonuid, with a 
complaint against the overseer of the said 
plantation: and in a few days aficr, the 
said negroes left the said plantation and 
went to the said Edward Thomas with a 
complaint ag^nst the overseer, thereby 
inauifestlng, that he the said W. M. Harte 
w’as holding an improper and unautliu- 
rized communication wi.h the slaves in tlic 
said parish of ISt. Lucy; and infusing into 
their minds an improper feeling towards 
the overseers of the plantations in the said 
parish. 

Amwer ,—I am sorry to be obliged to 
deny this in the most unqualified manner. 

1 knew nothing of the transaction prevt- 
ou.Mly, nor, excf'pt by common rumour, 
suhsei|ucntly. 1 challenge Mr. Thomas, 
the attorney to the Uev. Jolin<£«r(hne, 
state the particulars of the transaction, and ' 
I confidently defy his Iwing able to attri¬ 
bute it to my interference. 

Se^ienth, —IL?, the saidWilliam M. Harte, 
endeavours in Ids Sermons and Discourses 
from the pulpit, as Rector of the said parish 
of Su Lucy, to hold up to the contempt and 
derision of the slaves, the white inhabitants 
of the said parish, he, the said William M. 
Harte, being in the habit of addressing 
himself almost exclusively to*the slaves; 
overlooking and treating with contempt hit 
white congregations, which arc always re* 
spectoble, both as to nuinbcm and quality; 
and, os if neglect and contempt were not 
suflfieieDtly insulting, he, tlic said William 
M. Ilarte, frequently vilifies and abuses 


such his white congregations in the most 
illiberal maimer in his discourses, and 
more particularly in the discourbe which 
he delivered from the pulpit on Sunday the 
15th day of April last, being Eastcri Sun¬ 
day ; on which occasion, after he, the said 
W'illiam M. Harte, had addressed a numer¬ 
ous assemblage of slaves and some < rce 
people of colour, from the commencement 
to the end of what may be called the dis¬ 
course of the day, he, the said illiain M. 
Harte, then turned to his white auditors 
and observed, that ** it was the misfortune 
and not the fault of the slaves, that they 
so lately admitted to acknowledge of 
their Saviour, but that v'ith them (the 
white:«) the ca.so was dilFereiitand the 
saUl William M. Harte drawing a com¬ 
parison Ix'twceii the advantages LMijoyed 
by the two clasics, observed, that “ The 
wliitcs might he compared to the wicked 
and slotidul servant in Scripture, who hid 
and nude no u>e of the talent which had 
been entrusted to his care and after using 
many other ofreiisive observations, he, the 
said William M. llartv', cuticUided with 
saying, that, ** he was afraid the words of 
Scripture would be fulfilled as to them, 
(the white*) and that it would be mure 
tolerable in the day of judgment for Sodom 
and (iornorrah, than fur them** (meaning 
the white inhabitants of the said parish 
of St. Lucy:) sucli language and eoiulHct 
being calculated t'» leiscn the white in* 
haiutants of the said parish of St. Lucvi in 
tile cMiiiiation of the slave population of 
that parish, and to produce contempt and 
hatred, instead of attachment and obe¬ 
dience, ftmii slaves to their owners. 

Answer, —N\ itli regard tv) the first p.art 
of this charge, I nm ready to lay the Ser¬ 
mons, which 1 have preached tins year, 
licforc your Lordship, or any other person 
whom your Lordship may cIioohc to ap¬ 
point to examine them. Your Lordshi))'ii 
judgment of the IC.'uter Sunday Sermon, 
which, as presented to your Lordship, is 
word for word ns I preached it, is before 
the public. I must beg to add, that to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, not more 
than twelve persons of the 135 who signed 
the resolution condemning my Eastcr-day 
Sermon were present to hear it; and two 
only witncs«*ed the adininiatration of tlio 
holy Sucraineut. 1 am eertnin that neither 
Sir Reynold A. Allcync, nor Col. O'Neal, 
the persons who presented the charges to 
your LorcUbip, nor even the churchwarden 
liimself, attended tVe Church on that day* 

Eighth, —He, thaRaid William M. Ilarte, 
so conducts himself in his dcp(»rttnont to¬ 
wards the white inhabitants of the said 
parish of St. Lucy, and in the langtiagr 
which he uses to them from the pulpit in 
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the presence of the slaves who attend di¬ 
vine service at the said parish Church, as 
not only to encourage disaifection from his 
slaves, but to create such disgust in the 
tnin^ of the white population, us to drive 
them from the House of their (lod, in order 
to avoid those insults and taunts which the 
saU William M. Harte is in the habit of 
indulging in, towards them ; and as if the 
said Williurn M. Harte vviis conscious and 
desirous time his conduct should drive his 
white -eongn’gation from Chnrch, lie, tlie 
said William Si. Harte, on Sunday the 15th 
day of April, hi this present year of uiir 
Lord 1827, observed, whilst at the salU 
Church—“ Iny he expected soon to see it 
filled witli eoloiired and black j)crsons AND 
NO oTiinus,’’ although the said W'illiam 
M. Harte well knew that his white congre¬ 
gations had always been numerous and re¬ 
spectable; and altlioiigli lie the said William 
M« Harte well knew that if they, his while 
cuni^rfgnUoust deserted his Church, that his 
conduct would he (he sole cause of it. 

Answer .—The former part of this charge 
T have answered already. 

'J*his latter part of the cliarge is not 
true, as I shall convince your Lordship 
by (he written testimony of a person pre¬ 
sent. 

Sivth. —He the said William M. Harte, 
faking advantage of the influence which 
his calling in tlie ^aid parish of St. Lucy 
has given him over tlie weak and untu¬ 
tored minds of the slave population of the 
sail! parish, is endeavouring to instil into 
them, not only a contempt of the authority 
of their masters, but of th»»sc laws by which 
slavciy is upheld in fins i^l.uni, by sug¬ 
gesting and iiiaintaitiing to the suld slaves 
of the said p:in>li of St. Lucy, that they 
ought to have Sattirday iu each week to 
dance and recreate themselves, althougti 
he the said Wilham M. Harte well knows, 
that hy tlie laws of this island, slaveowners 
luive a right to the labour of their 4 ji\o.'* as 
well on Saturdays :v! on the other five pre¬ 
ceding days of the week ; ami although he 
the said William M. Harte well knows 
that the iiuhiluiig of such a notion into the 
niiiul.sof the slaves, is calculated to pnaliirc 
(he worst eonscijncnres; yet, he the said 
W. M. Harte, on the 25lh day of March, 
in this present year of our Lord 1827, 
puhltcly said that ho, the saiil William M, 
Harte, had had conversations with a great 
many lu'groes, and that he could only say, 
that if they were not allowed some other 
lime to dance, excopt^Sundays, and they 
were given in to the magistrate and made 
to incur the pcn.ilty of the laW| he the said 
William M. Harte could not answer for the 
coiwequcnces, as he was very much afraid 
they would be fatal," thereby meaning that 


he, (he said William M. Harte, well knew 
that the slaves would rebel against their 
masters and the lawflil government of this 
His Majesty’s island of Barbados, unless 
wliat he the said William M. Harte had 
suggested and maintained, should be yielded 
to them by their owners or the laws of this 
island; namely, the ^ving them Saturday 
in each week, to dance arid recreate them¬ 
selves. And the said William M. Harte 
being told, by one of his parishioners, that 
if insurrection happened, or the negroes 
behaved improperly, they (their owners) 
would have to thank him the said William 
M. Harte fur it; he the i^iid William M. 
Harle replied, " no, that they would have 
lo thank themselves and the Almighty,”— 
thus prof.ming the sacred name of God, by 
insinuating, that rebellivi and iasurrection 
of the slaves of this Island, against their 
hwful masters, would be pleasing in his 
sight. And the said William M. Harte, 
regardless of the consequences which his 
conduct may occasion, in producing dis¬ 
satisfaction and incitement on the minds 
of the slaves of the said parish of St. Lucy, 
against their masters and the laws, which 
regulate tlieir conduct as slaves, in support 
of what he suggests and maintains, namely, 
that the slaves ought to have Saturday in 
ca«'h week for dancing and recreating 
themselves, has publicly declared, that he, 
the said William M. Harte, ** was resolved 
at every risk, to put down Sunday dances,” 
and thereby illegally endeavouring to in¬ 
timidate slave o\\ iiers to a surrender of part 
of their lawful rights, from the apprehen¬ 
sion that the arm of insurrection might de¬ 
prive them of the whole, the said William 
M. Harte insiimutiiig, that tiic most fatal 
cuiidcqueiurs would ensue, if dances on 
Sunday were put down and no other day 
allowed the slaves for that purpose, such 
conduct and language having a direct ten¬ 
dency to encourage the slaves to acts of 
V iolcnco, and to rescue from their owners 
a ivoriKui^if not the whole of their labour, 
ns Sfvunnl to them hy law. And he, * the 
*s.iid William M. Harte, by his own words 
amlcunducr, evinces a knowledge, that the 
^lave8 of the said parish of fit. Lucy, either 
lately meditated or now meditate a revolt 
against tlieir owners and the government 
nf this Uliuul; fur, on the 15th day of 
April, ill this present year of our Lord 
1827, being Easter Sunday, he the said 
\Yillinm M. Harte, ufier having been in 
close conver-iaiioii for some time in the 
veMry- room of the said parish of St. Lucy, 
with a slave man belonging to Brormfeld 
plantation, in the aforesaid parish, ad¬ 
dressed himself to one of the parishioners 
of the stud parish of St. Lucy, and said, 

“ well, if any thing happens, blame your- 
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selves, you have all brought it upon your¬ 
selves,” thereby ineauiiig that the slaves 
would revolt against tlicU* masters, and the 
goveri^nient of this lAland; ye he, the said 
\Villiani M. llartc, has not taken steps to 
prevent so lamentable an event occurring, 
by giving iiifcrmatioii thereof to the proper 
nutliorlties of this Island, but, on the con¬ 
trary, ho, the ;sald William M. llurte, by 
ills condtirt, seems to encourage it, by^in- 
sinuatiiig that owners of slaves must blame 
themselves fur it in not coining into bis 
views, “ and meeting him half-way,” as he 
expresses himself, ” in allowing the staves 
Saturdavs to ^dance anil recreate ihem- 
selves.” And during a certain period in the 
last year, w'hen there was much excitement 
throiighoiic the Island, in coiiseiiuen^p of 
an apprehended iiisurrectinn amongat the 
slaves, the said William M. llartc, on or 
about the *22d day of March in that year, 
went on Lamherrs plantation, in the said 
parish of St. Lucy, and adilri-"'iiig himself 
to the slaves belonging to (he said plan¬ 
tation. on the subject of the appreliended 
rebellion, told tluaii, “ that if any thing 
ha])pcned, he should throw hini'sell amongst 
them lor protection, ns they knew that bo 
was their friend,” and insinuating to the 
Slid slaves that he was doing good for 
them—thereby moaning and eiving the 
slaves to underNtand, that in the event of 
iii:>un*ect:im, he would he their hieml, and 
tliat liicv must lu» in protciting Iiini 
such conduct having a diri «i tendency to 
impress on the niinds of the .•‘laves, that 
in-urreetion against thoir imi-tcrN, and the 
govirrimciit of this I-laml, was so far im- 
eM cptionable to him, the 'Uid V, illiaiii M. 

I l.irfe, that he intenih il, in the evi*nt of its 
hapji -niiig, to quit th • lawful f!efeiic<* of 
His MajestyN government, and tnlist him¬ 
self iKuier the manners of insurrection and 
rebelhoti. 

Au^wi'r, — In aoswir to i-nc pait of 
t'ds charge, I beg to give the following 
statement, for tli“ tnitli (>f cf ' 

refer your Lordship to the testimony of, 
piTsinis who were pre.scnt at tl,e time.—» 

1 was anxious that the managers should 
siippH'^s the ^nnda\ dances and allow 
(Ka-a.-iionally the Sutnrd.iy rz/Ven/oo;/ for this 
Hniu.sciueiit. in a rorivcr.ation whiih I 
had with tliem, and a few others, on the 
subject, one of the party lanh ly asked me, 
whom they were to thank for all this dU- 
turbance ? I replied, not me. Who then? 
said he. I answered w'ith the utmost se¬ 
riousness and reverence for the sarred name 
I WAS using^Ood Almighty, whose com¬ 
mandment Is, Hcmcinbcr tbc Sabbath-dray 
to keep it holy. 

The construction put on my words, that 
1 would put down the Sunday dances at 


every risk is most erroneous, I meant 
only rhk to myself, ns I had reason to ap¬ 
prehend danger, us I can prove. 

I can ajipoal to the Rev. Mr. Hamilton 
in proof of what passed between thr/negro 
man and myself in the vestry-room on 
Kastcr-day. I made no remark to any 
one in my way into the Church, ai)|l I 
am certain tliat no one can prove that 1 
did ^0. 

With respect to what is said to have 
pn-ssed at LumbcrVs, which pl.intation 1 
visited at the time that 1 did ihirlcen 
olhcr.s, 1 deny tbc fact of having used 
t'lch words :is ha\e been inmuted to me; 
and even if I had used them.'the inference 

such as no unprejudiced person could 
draw from tlieni. Tin* otlVnce wiili which 
I am lirre (barged is said to have hern 
committed on the 22dor March, 1S2G. It 
must bo obvious to every t»nc wirli what 
motive it i.s now fur the Jirst time hroiigiit 
forward^ag.iinst me. How* is it that tlic 
persons wlu» depose (o this fact did not 
iinniodiately give information of it to a 
magistrate, or to the [iroprietor or the at¬ 
torney of the plantation? 

I am .sati^toMl (hat the person who drew 
up those ehai'ges auaiiisl me, coidtl not 
have w( igiied piopeiK and seriously all 
the riirninsiances of the case. It mu.st 
oeeur to everv' one how v'erv stran'*elv the 
preini (-• and the conclusions h.me together, 
and how easy it would he by piirsiiiiig .i 
similir tiain of re.isoning to dr.iw infer¬ 
ences iiiifiv'our.ihle to th" l iiauuter of any 
ind vidii.'il. A construction is put on the 
most casii.'d and iniioccni i xpres aons, whn h 
the words tlichis. hes, ev»’n if they had 
been itsed in tin* oiai.iier represeiiti’d, hv iki 
moans antlioii/e. 'file phr.ivc, Tin ni ny 
Ml AMN<i, so open inlrodiucil asroiulnsive 
of mv guilt, cannot hut excite burpriz'e in 
every niihi.is'td leailtr, 

1 have thn« endeavoured, iiiy Lord, to 
answer the ‘peeiflt* ch.irge.s hrooglil for¬ 
ward against me by the < hiircliwardeii and 
vcsfjy of iny parish; ami your Li»rdsliip 
will deti'nnine how fir thea' (barges will 
support their general aeciis'itioiis ag.iiiist 
me, as a Clergyiiian attempting to dt^stioy 
the distinction.s deemed hv them so nere.s- 
«try to their safety, ” amalgamating and 
levelling” the tvvo classes of oiir country, 
and helnivitig rny^^tdf disgmcefnlly in the 
admini.straiion of tin: holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Slipper. 

1 have the honour to he, with the highest 
rc.(ipect, my Lord, your L(>rdshi]fs faithful 
aint obedient Servp.v), 

W. M. llanTB, 
Rf'cior of St, Lucy's, 
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P. S.—As a letter from Mr. Thomns, the 
attorney to the ReV. Mr. Bronte, appeared 
in The liarbadian newspaper of the 31st of 
July, I must bepf to be allowed, In justice 
to miji^self, to sul>join the letter, together 
with such remarks as may be considered a 
reply to those parts of it which 1 conceive 
to an attack on ixiy cliaructcr, 

TO TIIF. niiV. W. M. HAUTK, 

Ur.VEur.ND Sir, —I have read in the 
lUirhudiuH of the 2‘Uh instant what you 
call your Df.i'i nci', into which you have 
iiitriHluccd luy name, and 1 ounsidcr injsclf 
compelled to say somcllunj; in r< ply to tlnjjt 
part which ttnlccrn^ me. You have pub¬ 
lished, in youi^ Appendix, a letter w'hicli 
I wrote )oii in reply to a very irritating 
one you sent Mr. (iilks, who is one of niy 
managers. If your publicntion had hcen 
conceived in a spiiit of candour, 1 think 
you wtmld have puhlislnd your Icitcr to 
Mr.(iilks along with my reply; but as you 
have not done so, 1 feel myself called upon 
to insert it in this paper, together with my 
reply, and a letter to Mr. (Iilks of the same 
<late. Willi levpei't to yoar attempting to 
revive an old law, which was originally in¬ 
tended as a mcasine of police, and not a 
word said in it about daiieing, I must say, 
that if ymi enforce thi't old law', it would 
ho very oppressive to the slaves, and very 
unjust to the m.i>ter. If your ohjert is 
to put down SiinffiY daneing (in wliich 1 
heartdy concur) I beg t(t in>}nlre what 
mode will he more vHiiadous tliaii by 
making the negroes pay the penalty. That 
one man should pay Kt the crniie or of- 
fi-nce of another, is a new' j»rineiplc in 
legidation. Aceortling to your dm trine, 
my slave eoniinlts a bteach of the SaMiath, 
(against which I aiUise him), hut 1 must 
pay the penalty; l*y the same rule, if 
ite Ateal, or eon,mil murder, 1 inu^t be 
banged. 

M ilh tlio quairel which cxi.ts between 
your paii'lihuKTs and vonrself, 1 have no¬ 
thing ti> do my liid'eri nee with yo«i ic^ls^ 
tipiin other grounds. ^ on know that voiir i 
visits to till' estates under my eare m St. 
Luev's parish weie discontinued some 
weeks before the parish meeting; nor did 
1 even iillend that meeting. 1 w.is relue- 
taiilly compelled to debar your eoming to 
(he estates, upon (he eonvietion tliat you 
were lining much injury to a cause wlueh 
is going on well, and wlueh I, in eoinmou 
with all planters, have much at heart, viz. 
the religious instruction of the skives, 1 
had positive testimjijy, such tis I e.iii pro¬ 
duce in court, Ihat your convcrs-itions with 
the slaves were not confined to religious 
subjects, but that you nUn touelied iiyion 
civil aftairs, and upon the possible result of 


the West-Indla question. Ai your conduct ^ 
is to undergo a judicial investigation, I 
shall say nothing more on tliis point. Any 
one who reads your publication nvould 
imagine that I gave no encouragement 
to the religious instruction of tlie slaves. 
Now, be it known, that, ^ upon every 
estate for which I am attorney, religious 
instruction is daily afforded the young ne¬ 
groes, and the said estates are all opeft to the 
catechists, excepting those in your parish. 
The conversion of the slaves is a measure 
on which all planters are now* actively 
engaged ; for although you would wish to 
make it appear we arc kiiayes, we are not 
alliigother fools, and wc w'ell know, that a 
Chri.stian sl.ivc is more docile, tractable, 
And valuable than a licentious lieathen 
slave. In the last conversation I had with 
you, you complimented me highly upon 
the support you said I had given this 
GRCAT CAVSK. You even said you had 
mentioned me with approbation to the 
Lord Bishop. Now, I w'ill beg to ask any 
rational man, if, when 1 can prove that you 
conversed with the slaves under my care 
upon civil subjects and pos&ibic result of 
the West-India question—if I can shew, 
t)i:U I had every probable rc<ir,on to think 
that you bad caused iii»iil}ordination, and 
lessened the authority of my managers, 
whether, situated as 1 am, with upwards 
of half a niilliun of other people’s property 
in iny hands, I could allow you to pursue 
Mich ail imprudent course t 1 will also 
inquire, whether, if I can prove what I 
have >tiited, I am not warranted in raying 
lh>>( in YOiir parish you have impeded the 
out \'i lAi M. ill which we are engaged ? 

Your >taieinent ropccting the funeral of 
a slave at Un nejii Id is not correct. Tlie 
f.iri is thh: — 1 lining your zeal for be¬ 
stowing tlio benefit of baptism upon the 
si ives (Jiiit before the ha])py arrival of the 
Lord Bishop), when you baptized iiidiscrl- 
minately the adult who had been instructed, 
as vv^cU as these who cUiiig to the African 
siiper'-tltioiiA. lu my piT>ons shrew'dly sus¬ 
pected you hiid ail eye to the funeral fees. 
Mark, I did not; hut 1 admire a man more 
who minds the main chance. However, 
to guard «')g.iiiist this coiiTlngcnt expense, I 
gave directions to all my managers, that, 
whenever the friends of a deceased slave 
wished it to he carried to church, first to 
enquire wlui was to pay the parson's fee, 
for that the estate could not. \>'hcii the 
slave at Jiromcfield died, her family asked 
Mr. (iilks to permit her reniaiiiN m be car¬ 
ried to church; he told them, that they were 
welcome to do so, and he w'uuld alTurd them 
the means of conveying the corpse to churchy 
hut added that they must find the money 
10 fay the churcU-fees. They said they 
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could not do that,—Mr. Cfilks said no more. 
He did not prevent the corpse from being 
carried to churchi nor did he even know 
that they had applied to you. You have 
published in your Appendix a letter signed 

Rose Martin/* which you would have the 
public to thtnk was written by a slave at 
Bromffield. This ym inteml to have a 
iictilar effect, ^ow after you have delibe¬ 
rately sent forth this letter, as having been 
written by ** Rose Martin,*' who is a com¬ 
mon ftcjiil negro, what will the public think 
when t state, that Rose Martin" did not 
write you this letter? for how could .she, 
when site doss not know a letter in the 
alphabet. Perhaps you will say that somc- 
bi^y wrote it fur her; uye, that is verv 
true, and in time the public will know who 
that somebody is. I will not apply any 
epithet to your conduct upon this point, as 
1 shall leave it to a jury to determine what 
damages 1 shall have for the injury you 
have endeavoured to do me in my profession. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that this is 
the only letter you will ever have from me. 
Whenever you libel me, my lawyer must 
settle the matter with you. I have nut the 
time to carry on such warfare; neither am 
I one of that description of persons who 
fancy that they st%ell into inipurtance by 
being in a perpetual broil qnd quarrel. 
Such a state is repugnant to my natural 
disposition, and ittcompalible with the pur¬ 
suits in which I am engaged. 

1 am, your obedient sen’ant, 

July 30. Edward Thomas. 


Answer .—In publishing Mr. Thomas's 
letter, my object was merely to shew that 
the penalty would be made to fall on the 
negroes, and not on the manager. My 
letter to Mr. Gilks would not have proved 
this, and therefore there was no necessity 
for its publication. 

Mr. Thomas seems to consider it very 
strange that the master should be Riade 
responsible for the conduct of his slave. I 
wish to observe, that I am not the person ' 
who has made him so. The law referred to 
(So. 82, Hall's rLaws), expressly states, 

, that the master or overseer shall pay the 
penalty, and this for an obvious reason, 
since, according to an old author, ** the 
blame doth lie wholly upon such, who 
pretending themselves Christians, do suffer 
and even compel their slaves to tliose ac¬ 
tions, part whereof are against their wills, 
and when even a check or a frown would 
restrain them fVoin the rest.*' 

What Mr. Thomas means by my con¬ 
versing with the slaves the possible 
result of the West India quesdon," must 
he explained by himMlf. I conibss myself 


ignorant of the circumstances to which he 
alludes. 

The proof is what I call for. I cannot 
Allow my character to be ii^ured by mere 
assertion, or unfounded inslnuationr’ 

I would only observe, with regard to 
Mr. Thomas's insinuation, that in urging 
the baptism of the slaves 1 ** had aif eye 
to the funeral fees," that it is well and 
universally known in my parish, that I have 
never demanded, nor expected, a fc% fur the 
funendof a slave, or for any of the seiA’iccs 
of the Church performed for the benefit of 
the slave population of my parish, 
o With respect to the letter from “ Rose 
Martin," I atn fortunate);' able to prove, 
if required to do so, when and how I re¬ 
ceived it. I can also, if this is not s;iti.s- 
f.ictory, produce further evidence on the 
subject. Tlie testimony of the catechist 
fully corroborates the fact of the rcfusiil of 
the manager to allow the corpse a Chris¬ 
tian burial. — 

TIIK Diail01''S RtIM.Y. 

nihrnttar House, August i/A, 1827. 
Rkvf.kknd Sir,— 1 have received jour 
letter of the 3d of August, together with 
thciiiclo.cd doeiiinciils, in answer to the 
^pecific charges jircferred by the church¬ 
warden and vestry of your )>ari;.h; and 
after u careful perusal of the several 
papers, and in the absence of any evi¬ 
dence in support of th ; charges preferred, 

1 have to express my.sclf satisfied with 
your reply, and with the proofs, by which 
ill every case, when proof could either be 
expected or demanded of you, it is con¬ 
firmed. 

1 enclose a letter which I have received 
from the Archdeacon of Barbados, con¬ 
taining his ojiinion of several sermons 
preached by you in your parish Church 
during the present year. 

The discourse stated to have been de¬ 
livered by you ** with a malicious intent" 
sometime in 1821, 1 have read; but have 
in no (Kirt m(‘t with thoaC ** highly im- 
'proper jiersoiia) reflections and remarks on 
the conduct and character of .Sir Reynold 
Abel AMcyne, Bart." with which you are 
charged. Sir Reynold Allcyne's name is 
no where mentioned in the bertnon, neither 
can I find any sufficient gttnind for the 
further allegation deduced from this ser- 
nion, of your having made " use of the 
House of God AM a place to give vent to 
malevolent feelings and to gralify" your 
“ private revenge, omtrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of Church govenvnent, and the pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity.’** 

1 am, Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. H. Bahiiados. 
Rev. W. M. Hortc, Rectory House, 

St. Lucy*8. 
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Belmont, Augiut Ath, 1827. 

Mv LorO| — At your Lordship's re¬ 
quest, I have read with attentipn nine of 
the Rev, Mr. HarCe’s sermons which have 
been ^!krcached in St. Lucy|s Church during 
the present year, and it is with pleasure I 
can state tliat they contain nothing which, 
ih jjiy opinion, can be regarded as ** in¬ 
sulting or taunting" to any of his pa¬ 
rishioners, or which warrants the assertion 
that the preacher vilifies and abuses his 
white congregation." 1 can further affirm, 
that these sermons are not addressed ex¬ 
clusively, nor even particularly, \o the 
slaves. • 

I would iftsq add, that I consider the 
sermons above referred to, to be useful 
and scriptural compositions, and such as 
ought to have been heard with satisfaction 
and iniprovenieiit by any unprejudiced 
congregation. 

I have tlic honour to be, niy Lord, your 
Lordship's fuitbfiil and obedient servant, 

KowAun Eliot. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Barbados, 
&c. &c. &c. 


Tiin nisiior’a letter to the ciiurxii- 

WARUEN OF THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY. 

(Hbraltar Ifmtse, Aitg.2, 1827. 

Mr. CiiuRCiiwiRDEN, —On iny return 
yesterday from St. John's, my attention 
was called to the il!filowing passage in your 
letter of the 30th July, addressed to tlic 
Editor of the linrlntdos Mi'rvury: 

" I have it also on the best authority, 
that a certain higiily offeiisixe passage in 
that sermon, and which is clcaily remem¬ 
bered by many of the audience, docs not 
appear in the copy which he has laid be¬ 
fore the Lord Bishop. Now if he has sup¬ 
pressed one ofiensive part of it, he has, of 
course, every oilier; and it is no wonder, 
ihoreforc, that it should have neeived the 
npprovul of his Lordship." 

Ininiediately on receiving from Sir Rey¬ 
nold Allcyne and Col. O’Ncalc the Reso-, 
lutions of the Buhlic Meeting in the parish 
of St, Lucy, I required the Rev. Mr. Ilarte 
to lay before me a copy of the sermon 
preached by him*un Eastcr-day. This he 
did, Bccompanicd with the assurance that 
it contained liie whole of whal was then 
delivered by him; yet you state in your 
letter that you have it ** on the best autho¬ 
rity,'* that a ccruUn highly offensive pas¬ 
sage, whiciHs cleat ly remembered by many 
of the audience, docs not appear in the 
ci>py so laid beforc^Tpe, and on which 2 
have publicly given niy opinion. 

As the copy has never been out of my 
possession from the time of my first receiv¬ 
ing jt, I feel myself called upon to request 


that you will have the goodness to furnish 
me with the passage thus stated to have 
been- omitted, that by a reference to the 
sermon, I may be able to satisfy my^lf of 
the truth of a charge so seriously affecdog 
the character of one of my clergy* 

I am, &c* « 

W. H. Barbados. 
To the Churchwarden of tlje 
Pari>h of St. Lucy.. 


THE CBVRCnWARDEN's REPLY %0 THE 

BISHOP. 

l^arUh of St. Lucy^ Aug, 7, 1827. 

My Lord, —Agreeably to your Lord¬ 
ship's request to be furnished with the pas- 
jfige in Mr. Harte’s sermon alluded to in 
my letter of tlie 30th July, to the Editor 
of the Barbados Mercury, I beg to inform 
your Lordship, that Mr. Harte, when di¬ 
recting his discourse to the white inhalii- 
tauts of the parisli on Easter Sunday, used, 
according to the best of the recollection of 
several of the audience, the following words, 
—" 1 am afraid, but I hope it will not be 
so, that the words of Scripture will be M- 
fillcd in you, and that it will be more tole¬ 
rable in the of judgment for Sodom 
and Gomorrah than for you." 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

John Foyer Griffith, 
Churchtoarden. 

Tlie Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop, 8cc. &c. 

THE DISHOr'S LETTER TO THE CHURCn- 

WARDEN. 

Gibraltar House, Aug. 7, 1827- 

Mr. Churchwarden, —I have referred 
to the sermon, and find that the words to 
which you have alluded, are, in substance, 
in the copy which lias been laid before me. 
1 subjoin the whole passage: 

** If He finds you ignorant of his doc¬ 
trine, yea, and ignorant even of his coni- 
tnandmcnt^, disobedient to these command¬ 
ments, Jhd living lives of practical infidelity 
and irreligion, can you wonder if the awful 
denunciation of Scripture should l>e realized 
In your case, and it be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in ^he day of Judg¬ 
ment than for you." 

Aficr the public statement made in your 
letter of the 30th July, you will, 1 am as¬ 
sured, feel the propriety, in justice to the 
Rev. Mr. Harte's character, of giving im- 
ludiiatc publicity to the correspondeuce 
which has passed between us on the sub* 
Ject. 1 am, &c. W. U. Barbado’s. 

The charge preferred by the oaiish 
of St. Lucy, against the Rev* M- 
llaite,. the Hector, has been heard be* 
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fore two Magistrates, Messrs. W.H. 
Grant and G. J. Evelyn. We will 
now before our readers the evi¬ 
dence of one of the principal witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution. 

John Mawiicws, being duly sworn, 
deposeth, that he is an overseer of Bour¬ 
bon Plantation, 4n the parish of St. Lucy. 
That on the 23d day of March, 182C, Mr. 
Harte, accompanied by Mr. llamble J. 
Leacock,, came to the estate, and Mr. Harte 
requested deponent to call up the negroes, 
as he wished to give them boiuc nil vice 
respecting the leeport that tlicre was to be 
an insurrection in tliat part of the island. 
l>cponcnt said he would cull the gnn^ 
home, and have the* mill taken out of the 
wind, but that he would not stop the fur¬ 
nace ; tiint he could take the gang to the 
boiling-house door, whore the boilers also 
could hoar his addres.s to them. Mr Hurte 
asked deponent if the hollers could hoar, 
and deponent having stated lint they were 
near enough, and could hear if they cho'to 
it, the negroes were assembled at the 
boiling-house door. Mr. I.iacock being 
present, Mr. Harte ad%ist'd the ncgroca not 
to go from llicir houses on t^id.iy or Sun¬ 
day evening (meaning (ioud Fiiday and 
Siirulity following), as hi that pase, if any 
thing happened they would not be brought 
in ; that there were persons at hnnie doing 
good for them, and that if tin y conducted 
tliemselves iinproperly it would undo what 
they were doing. If any thing should 
li.'ippcij, lie .should look to theui. ** You 
know that I am your friend, and inuat be 
aware bv this lime, that I am voiir best 
friend.” Mr. Harte thou went awav. 

Q» Did Mr. Harte say, what good those 
])erson.s at home were doing for Uicm ? 

✓/. 1 don’t recollect. 

a. Did Mr. Harte touch at all on the 
subject of ficedom to the .'iltivcs? 

//. I don’t rccollert. 

(i. Were the negroes at any timev lec« ‘ 
tnreil by Mr. Harte ? 

A» Alxmt twice* Mr. Leac'oek chiefly ' 
Iccliired. 

U. Were you4)rescnt when Mr. Harte 
.lectured the negroes I 

A» [ have licen present. 

Q. Do you recollect the subject of Mr. 
liarte's lectures ? 

A, The lectures were on religion. 

<2. What was the general conduct of the 
negroes on the e.statc during the’ time Mr. 
ngrte and his CatcchUt lectured ? 

A. Very good. 

Crou^examined for Defindant, 

Q. Did not Mr. Harte tell the negroes 
it was in vain for them to want free* 


dom from their masters, and that they 
were the property of their masters ? 

A< 1 don’t recollect. 

Q. Did Mr. Harte and his Catechist 
regularly attend the estate after the (leriod 
before stated ? 

A. Th^ did, until they were forbidden, 
Mr. Leacock t&tne time ago; Mr, Htrte 
three or four months ago, 

Q. Did you make any remark to Mr. 
Harte, or Mrs. Grabam, the owner of the 
estate, on Mr. Harte’s address to the ne¬ 
groes? 

A, I did not. 

' Q. Has any fact come to^your know¬ 
ledge as to the cause of Mi Harte and his 
Catechist h.iving been forbidden to attend 
the estate ? 

A. Not any. 

Q. Did not you forbid the slaves from 
attending the sacrament ? 

A, / did forbid the irhide of them on 
the estate from goio^i to the Chureh at alt: 
I actiMl iiiuicr the onlersof Mr. Iliiids, who 
has the direction of the cblate. 

It appeared from oilier questions 
which were usked, that there is not 
any i/amcstic instructinn 7iow on the. 
estate! —iVo ifkdruetion at all. 

After perusing ihc above, our readers 
will not be suipnseik that the Magis¬ 
trates conciured in dismissing the 
charge against Mr. IJnrle: but we 
liave learned with regret that the pa¬ 
rish tlirealcn to bring the question be¬ 
fore two other Magistrates. We cannot, 
however, but persuade ourselves that 
whatever occasion may have been 
given for such a rumour by some hasty 
expression dropped in a moment of 
angry excitement, no serious intention 
of furiliorprosetuling the suit can h.ive 
been for one moment entertained; for 
if a charge may bo heard a second 
'time, why not a third time, and so on, 
till the selected victim is hunted down 
and destroyed. 

The whole proccediflg, indeed, is of 
BO ill-omened a complexion, that we 
exceedingly deplore its occurrence, and 
have been pained more than we can ex¬ 
press in performing theuimelcomeduty 
of laying its details before q|ir readerB, 
Mr. IJarte's zeal in the discliarge of 
his sacred trust to both classes of his 
parishioners—whdift,whatever be their 
wrldly distinction, ho could not but 
contemplate as the heirs of a ** common 
salvation,’* may have carried him, in 
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some trifling particulars, beyond the 
limits of a sound discretion* under the 
very delicate circumstances in which 
he was placed;but these circumstances, 
if th)y could not bespeak forbearance, 
ought to have at least secured him from 
vindictive process which has been 
rejibrted to—a process out of all propor¬ 
tion to the oflcnce, and most woefully 
demonstrative of Solomon's accurate 
acquaintance with the irascible pro¬ 
clivities of the human heart, when he 
compared the beginning of strifd^to the 
letting out of water, which gathers forae 
every step ^h^ph it advances, and more 
and more bids defiance to all reason¬ 
able controul. 

But the real question involved in 
the case before us is a much more 
comprehensive one than the difference 
between Mr. llarte and his parish¬ 
ioners, and of far greater moment than 
all tlie hard measure which he has had 
to endure. It is, whether a clergyman 
may henceforward go on in the con¬ 
scientious discharge of his duty, as 
laid down in the rubrics and liturgy 
of his Church, looking only to the 
Bishop as the legitimate judge of his 
conduct, and uninterrupted by any 
unjustifiable pro^tdice or caprice on 
Uin part of his parishioners. 

This is the grave question pending 
in this parochial alterca¬ 

tion; and if what we are now writing 
should meet the eye of the parties 
concerned, we earnestly conjure them 


to calm their irritated feSings, and to^ 
tread back their steps while they are 
retrievable, before the portentous 
mischiefs which follow necessarily in 
the train of their present course shall 
ensue. Happily for Barbados and the 
other islands associated *with it, the 
supreme spiritual oversight of these 
dependencies of the efhpire is* in the 
hands of a Prelate, who is emphatically 
a peacemaker, and who, whilst he wiU 
(as in duty bound) sustain his Clergy in 
their rights, and in the conscientious 
discharge of their awful rosponsibilities, 
against all attempts either to trample 
^pon the one, or to ^paralyse the other, 
will even with more solicitude seek 
the adjustment of all differences be¬ 
tween them and their people, and 
watch the favourable moment when a 
conciliating spirit can be manifested 
with effect, and when concession will 
win the hearts of those who are in 
hostility against him. 

Here our hope rests for the happy 
termination of a dispute, at which all 
those who hove evil will towards the 
West Indies are secretly rejoicing, be¬ 
cause of the substance which it tfp- 
pcars to give to the insidious re¬ 
proaches which they have endeavoured 
to fix upon its white population; and 
wc pray God that the V’estry of St. 
Lucy's, on whom alone the issue de¬ 
pends, may see sufliciently their own 
interest, temporal as well as eterual, 
not to disappoint it. 
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At a meeting of the General Com¬ 
mittee of this Society, held in the \ es-' 
try-room, Si. Martiu*s-in-the-Ficlds, 
on Wednesday, the 7lh of November, 
1827, the following grants were made 
for the erection^ cje4emiotty orJiUhi^ up 
of School^roomSf viz. to Stand, Man¬ 
chester, 200/.; Aldridge, Somerset, 
30/.; Kidlinglon, Oxford, (50/.; Great 
Bookham,^urry, 40/.; Burnley, Lan¬ 
cashire,(additional)! AO/.; Carmarthen, 
100/.; lloniton, Uevon, lAO/. Seve¬ 
ral conditional graiftS previously made, 
were confirmed, and many other ap¬ 
plications considered and referred to 
VOL. IX. NO. XII. 


a m^etifig to be held on the first Wed¬ 
nesday in December. The following 
Schools were received into union with 
the Society, viz. Withersfield, Suffolk; 
Keighley, York; Betcqworlh Castle,* 
11 ear Dorking; Peckham, G irls’ School; 
Aldridge, Somerset, Girls' School; 
St. Matthew’s District, Manchester; 
Kidlington, Oxford; Huddersfield, 
York; Stand, in Manchester: Great 
Bookham, Surry; Ringley, Che^ire; 
l^ampeter ponlstephen, Cardigan; 
Horsley, Derby ; Culinstock, Devon j 
Lanvrcchva, Monmouth; Honilon, , 
Devon. 
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LAW CASE. 

1$ the Froperiy of a ’Rector subject to Church Ruta for a New Church ? 


A correspondent, ** Clericus,*' has sub- 
thc following to us :— 

** It is allowed that in consideration of the 
Rector maintaining and repairing the fabric 
of the chancel, the rectorial dtlies are ex¬ 
empt frpm all assessment to the church 
rates; but suppose that any parisli find it 
necessary to erect an additional place of 
worship ;f that the inhabitants, legally as¬ 
sembled in vestry for the purpose, agree to 
raise a certain sum of money for such 
building, by a certain number of extra and 
additional rates; and that on Ute faith of 
such agreement, his Majcsty*s Comtnission-y 
ers for building Nev^Churches assist with 
a grant;—under these circumstances are 
the rectorial tithes still exempt from being 
asse>sed to these particular rates or not V* 

If a church need repair, it is the duly 
of a churchwarden to cause such reparation 
to be effected at once; but if he neglect so 
to do, (as is too often the case,) then his 
ecclesiastical superior, the Ordinary or 
Archdeacon, should direct him to proceed 
in the performance of his duty. If it be 
necessary that the church should be rebuilt, 
the spiritual court (i. e. the court of the 
Ordinary or Archdeacon), may direct this 
to be done, and even, should an increasing 
population require it, may direct that the 
church should be enlarged. So also the 
spiritual court may enjoin the churchwarden 
to provide necessary and decent ornaments 
for a clmrch. This part of the jurindicCion 
of the spiritual court has been acknow¬ 
ledged and acted upon since the celebrated 
statute de eircufmpecU a^a/is, 13 Rdw. I. ; 
which, among other provisions, declares, 
that the Bishop may punish * pro cenicterio 
non clauso, ecclesia discooperta, vcl nun 
dccenter omataand concludes, ' in omni¬ 
bus prsedictis casibus habet judex ecctcsi- 
asticus cognoscere, regia prohibitione non 
obstante.* 

To raise the necessary funds in .any of 
the cases aforesaid, the churchwardens 
must call a meeting of the parishioners in 
the usual way, ifiid the majority of those 
assembled at ttie appointed place and 
time may make a sufficient rate. 

The foregoing principles were put to 
the proof in the reign of Charles II. in the 
case of Bermondsey church, Southwark, 
which, through the pertinacity of twenty- 
four quakera, was carried successively be¬ 
fore the three courts, the King’s Bench, 
Common Picas, and Exchequer; and the 
decision was, that upon a proper notice 
being given, the roq)or part of the pa¬ 
rishioners meeting acAtrding to such notice, 
may make a rkte for the pulling down of 


a churcY to the ground, an^4kb'webuilding 
of it, and for making of Taolti^whcnf they 
are necessary, as they were in this church, 
by reason of the springing water.* 8o in 
the case of Rogers v» Davenant, parsoir>of 
Whitechapel,'! the same year, the court 
held, though it was contended to tho con¬ 
trary at the bar, that if a church be down, 
and the parish increased, the church may 
not only be rebuilt but enlarged also. And 
in Forte v. Duviorc,t the Court of King’s 
D’c'nch decided that the inajoj^ part of the 
parishioners, duly assenibhyt, might make 
a rate for building a galfcry. It appears 
that the rate in tliis case was assessed on 
the model of an old one, therefore ir is 
probable the property of the Hector was 
not included. 

But neither the spiritual nor any other 
jurisdiction can determine the amount of 
a ratc;§ it must be assessed by the pa¬ 
rishioners, for Englishmen can only be 
taxed by themselves or their representa¬ 
tives in Parliament; and in this case the 
majority of the parishioners present are 
allowed to bind the others, because quQqd 
hoc^ they arc a corporation. 

If a rate lie made for repairing not only 
the nave but the chancel, then a temporal 
court will grant a pr<;»bibition as to the 
whole; for it is said, the parson, de com- 
niiiiii jure, ought to repair the cliancel.l] If 
a libel express the rate to he proreparatiune 
ccclcsioc generally, though in strictness 
ecclesia contains both the body and chan¬ 
cel of tlie church, yet it lias been de¬ 
cided, that it shall be intended, until the 
contrary be shewn, that (he rate is only for 
the body of the church.^ And it appears, 
from many authorities, that u Hector is not 
subject, in respect of his properly, td a 
rate made by the puri^hioners, because he 
repairs the chancel. 

The preceding observations have been 
'introduced, that we may perceive what 
constitutes a chiircli'ratc. A church-rate, 
then, may be defined to be, a rate assessed 
by the major part of the parishioners, as¬ 
sembled pursuant to^^a proper notice, for 
rebuilding, repairing, or ornamenting the 
body of a church ; to which the Hector is 
not subject, and which cannot be applied in 
repairing the clianccl. 

* 2 Mod. Reports, 222. 

t 1 Mod. 104, 230. 

t 10 Mod. 13. 

} 13 Mod. 327. Blank o. Kcwcomh, 
11 W ill. HI. 

II 12 Mod. 83, Price v. House, 7 WiU, HI. 
f 2 Mod. 222. 
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But before we .can consider the query of 
ClericHi, we must turn to the Church 
Building Acts, The first (the 58 ^o. III. 
c. 45.) leaves matter in the molt glori¬ 
ous epcertabi^;' the Churchwardens are 
simply empowered, in certain cases and 
with the consent of certain persons, ** to 
^ru^e rates.** The next (the 59 Geo. III. 
c. 134.) by the 25th section empowers the 
major part of the inhabitants, assembled in 
vestry, to make any rate, not exceeding a 
certain sum per annum, and in the pound, 
upon the annual value of the property in 
the parish. This is still not satisfactory; 
for the Act docs not say, thajt all such pro¬ 
perty shall 8e .|ubject to the rate, but that 
the rate shall be assessed according to its 
annual value, which indeed was the case 
before Ute Act. The tithes and glebe of a 
Rector are, of course, part of the property 
of the parish; and, if not specially cx> 
einpted by common law or statute, are sub¬ 
ject alike to the same rates, taxes, and du¬ 
ties, as the general mass of property in 
a parish.* By the 3 tico. IV, c. 72, the 
only remaining Act which affects the ques¬ 
tion, tlie Churchwartlens have power to 
charge “ the church-rates now raised, or 
hereafter to be rnised/* We have seen 
what before the passing of these recent 
Acts was understood by u diurch-rate, and 
that it did not aftect the proi)erty of a Rec¬ 
tor. It would lIuM^ be a question for the 
consiileratlon of a court, whether, from any 
thing that appears on the face of the Acts, 
or front llio rca.'>on of the case, the legisla¬ 
ture must be uiiderstood to have used 
church-rate in a new or different sense. A 
Rector uas exempted from the church- 
rate, because his property repaired the 
chancel; if, then, a church be built, by 
competent authority, without n rlianccl, it 
might be suiid, he must contribute to the 
gcuei al rate, for (he reason of his exemp* 
tiuo dues uot now exist, and ccssante ra- 
tiono, cessat lex. But we are not aware 
that the question lias received a judicial de- 


ddon, and we will not trouble and perplex 
our readers with arguments, of which nonei 
perhaps, would be quite satisfactorjt. 

It is, we presume, the object of legisla¬ 
tive enactments relating to the church 
merely to remi^ve existing doubts, and to 
confer such additional powOil as the change 
of circumstances may render expedient 
Wc venture, then, to urge, tiiat gll Bills 
brought before Parliament for such pur¬ 
poses, should be maturely conaideiM by 
civilians well acquunted with tha exbting 
laws and customs; otherwise, an enactmeiit 
may confound and stultify every acknow¬ 
ledged principle, and then^conclude with 
some inconsistency, by declaring that ** Ro¬ 
lling hcrein-containei^ shall extend to inva¬ 
lidate or avoid any ecclesiastical law or 
conbtitution of the Church of England, or to 
destroy any rights or powers belonging to 
any Bishop, Archdeacon, Chancellor, or 
Ofiicial.*' It is, indeed, somewhat the 
fa:>hion of the present day to consider our 
andent ecclesiastical laws as a perfect chaos, 
as obsolete and useless. Some are indeed 
obsolete,—and why ? Because our rulers 
have allowed them to become so. But 
there is no peculiarly operative virtue in a 
new Act of Parliament; indeed, however 
accurately its clauses may be framed, it is 
generally found, that many of them require 
the decision of a court to give them legal 
currency. This, too, we may assert, that, 
in the doctrines and principles of our eccle- 
siii^tical laws, there is as much certainty as 
in any part of our municipal code; but wc 
confess, tliat the forms by which they are 
administered are extremely faulty, they 
arc expensive and dilatory; and we hope 
to live to see them thoroughly reformed. 
But though wc would remove the husk and 
shell, we would presen-e the kernel, ren¬ 
dering it as nutntive as possible by sepa¬ 
rating therefrom that which is unwhole¬ 
some. It is wiser to polish the diamond, 
than to betray our ignorance, or indolence, 
by Utfowfkig away the rough ore. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


In the University Press, Cambridge:— 
A Treatise on the Geometrical Represen¬ 
tation of the Square Hoots of Negative 
Quantities. By the Rev. John VVahuen, 
A. M. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. The object of this work is to 
shew, that those quantities in Algebra, 
usually called imaginary qnuutilics, or im- 

• See 6 B. and Mitchell, Clk. 

V. Fordham. In this case, it was decided, 
that a corn-rent given to a Rector in lieu 
of tithes, is, unless exempted, subject to 
h e same rates and taxes as tlie tithes were. 


possible roots, have a rcgl existence in • 
Geometry, and that, the impossible sign 
prefixed, merely signifies, that the direc¬ 
tion in which they are drawn is at right 
angles to that in which positive or nega- . f 
tivc quantities are drawn. In order to 
cstabli^i this, definitions of addition, pro¬ 
portion, inulliplicatioa, See. are given, an . 
as to comprehend both the length and 
direction of lines. Addidon ia p^med 
in the same manner os the comi^Uon of 
forces in mechanics; •in proportioo* H Is 
not only required that Unfit shoM be 
proportionals ia the coramoa actAptadnn 
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of the \vord| but also, that the firat should 
be inclined to the second in the same 
angle ^hich the third is to the fourth; 
and multiplication U made to depend oti 
proportion. From these definitions are 
deduced the rifles for performing the com¬ 
mon operations of Algebra; by means of 
which it is proved th;it the direction in 
which ifiipossible quantities arc drawn, is 
at right angles to that in which positive 
or negative quantities are drawn. After 
which, Ihc principles established are 
applied to the binomial theorem, and the 
expansion of exponentials, and, lostlyi to 
trigonofnetry and dyiianucs. 

Preparing for publication, a second 
Volume of Sermons, by the Kcv. C. WS 
Lc Bas, A. M. 

In the press, tlic Infantile School Sys¬ 
tem, as generally practised. ' 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Manufactures. — The approach 
of the winter season is beginning to 
be felt in some of the various branches 
of our manufactures. The silk trade 
has within the last fortnight been be¬ 
coming gradually less brisk, and a 
state of languor appears commencing, 
which it is feared may last some time. 
Many of the manufacturers in Spital- 
fields have been constrained to reduce 
the number of their workmen, and 
those weavers who arc retained in 
employ, have been obliged to submit 
to a reduction of iheir wages. The 
admission of French manufactures on 
the payment of a low duly into our 
market, has been supposed to contri¬ 
bute, in some measure, to the present 
inactivity; but it docs not appear that 
this opinion has any solid foundatun. 
It is certainly true, that many French 
goods have been imported since the 
prohibition upon them was removed, 
but this very< circumstance has given 
an opportunity for ascertaining how 
inferior they actually are to our own 
productions, and the preference for 
English silks is very general iti the 
markets. The principal persons con¬ 
nected with the trade are sanguine in 
.their belief, that the present depres- 
sit^n is merely temporary, and confi¬ 
dently anticipate a renewal of their 
former activity soon after Christmas. 
In the manufacturing districts of York¬ 
shire business is decreased, and from 
the n&lure of the goods there manu- 


factured, the proprietors cannot so 
readily prevent their stock from accu¬ 
mulating, ns much injury is incurred 
to the machinery by its being suffered 
to stand unemployed, as well as ex¬ 
pense in again putting it in motion; 
by reason of which, when the markets 
once become overstocked, it must re¬ 
quire a long period and an unusual 
demand lo take off the progressive 
supplies furnished by the manufac¬ 
turing ilistricts, and restore the proper 
equilibrium of the markets. Wlien 
the demand therefore lessens instead 
of increasing the consequence is ob¬ 
vious. 

France. —Tlie Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties bas been dissolved, and is sum¬ 
moned to meet again on the 6th of 
February next. The elections arc 
going rapidly forward, and arc, it may 
be said, almost universally in favour 
of the anli-mini.sterial party. The 
impolitic attack on the liberty of the 
press, and the great countenance and 
favour the minister (V'illelc) has been 
prevailed upon to show the Jesuits, 
who are the objects of general detes¬ 
tation among the people, are the im¬ 
mediate causes of his unpopularity, 
who, were he left to the suggestions 
of his own goot^ setisc and sound 
judgment, would prove himself to be, 
what he realty is, a useful and able 
minister. In Haris he has not suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the return of even 
a single partisan, a circumstance which 
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induced the Parisians to illuminate 
and create some disturbances very 
much resembling a riot; and the mi¬ 
litary being called out to quell these 
tumuXs, some persons were injured 
on either side, which has contributed 
greatly to increase the angry feelings 
pr^alent between both parties. The 
general condition of the electionsi as 
far as they hare taken place, are as 
six to one against the Governmental 
To meet the opposition, which is thus 
to be expected from the Tiers Etats, 
the miniat|y have endeavoured lo 
strengthen tl)^ir influence in the Up¬ 
per iiouse, by adding to the number 
of the already overgrown peerage, and 
have prevailed with the King to cre¬ 
ate seventy-six new peers; their titles, 
however, not being hereditary, ex¬ 
cepting on condition of their insti¬ 
tuting a majorat, producing a net 
revenue of at least 10,000 francs, 
arising from real property. 

Femnsula. —in neither of these 
kingdoms have any measures of deci¬ 
sive importance occurred since our 
last report. In Lisbon the supporters 
of the Apostolical party, relying on 
the countenance and protection of 
Don Miguel, have been exerting them¬ 
selves with increased confidence and 
activity ; so much so, that it is hardly 
too much to say, that the Constitution, 
as establi>hcd by charter, is virtually 
dead. We suppose that our troops 
will be speedily withdrawn, us, though 
ready at all times to assist our Ally 
in support of his government, we 
cannot he expected to force a parti¬ 
cular form upon a people unwilling 
to receive it, and incapable of appre¬ 
ciating its value. General Stubbs, 
whose acquittal took place as we anti¬ 
cipated in our last, is now to b^ 
brought again to trial; whilst Sal- 
daiiha, in whose support he incurred 
the charges brought against him, has 
been raised to the highest rank of no¬ 
bility, Portugal thus exhibits the sin¬ 
gular spectacle of a Sovereign anxious 
to rule according to the Constitution, 
yet served by an administration, in 
action ns well as principle, hostile to 
that Constituliof^and in daily expec¬ 
tation of a Uegcnl who has long been 
expatriated for his aversion to it. 

^e king of Spain has returned from 
Catalonia, and joined his queen at 


Valencia, from whence tliey are pro¬ 
ceeding to Madrid. His operations 
against the rebellious Catalonians are 
most oppositely reported by the dif¬ 
ferent parties concerned in his mea¬ 
sures. The Royalists speak highly of 
the king's success, and assert, that the 
bands of the insurgents have com¬ 
pletely vanished befoie the .Count 
D’Espagna; which is as freely denied 
by tnc Apostoiicals, who roundly 
assert, that their numbers Increase, 
and their influence extends itself ra¬ 
pidly through the northeastern pro¬ 
vinces of the Peninsula. The^actual 


situation of affairs it is next to impossi¬ 
ble to ascertai n with any certainty, from 
the warfare being conducted entirely 
on the Guerilla principle;—bodies of 
men hastily collected for the purposes 
anticipated by their leaders, and as 
speedily dispersed when those pur¬ 
poses are accomplished; the partisans 
of the Church being their real di¬ 
rectors. If any thing were wanting 
to prove the greatness of Mina's 
talents, it would be found in the 
circumstance of his maintaining the 
cause of the Constitution so long in 
the very district which present events 
prove to be the strong-liolds of priest¬ 
craft and monkery. 

Greece. — A gallant naval action 
lias been fought on behalf of this coun¬ 
try, which has well sustained the 
honour of the British flag, and acquired 
laurels for the French and Russian 
navies. The Admirals of the two 
latter natious, Count de Rigny and 
Count IJeyden, having consented to 
act under the command of the English 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, and 
the council of war having come to a 
deferihination tliat strong measures 
should be resorted to, in order to in¬ 
duce Ibrahim Pacha to discontinue the 
exterminating war he has been carry¬ 
ing on upon the main land, ever sinra 
the failure of his enterprise in the Gull 
of Patras, the combined squadrons 
entered the port of Navarino on the 
20th of October, and passing the bat^ 
teries, took up a position close to the 
Turkish fleet, whicli was moored in the 
form of a crescent. Orders wen 
issued by Sir Edward Codrington tlidt 
no guu should be tired unless the Turks 
themselves commenced hostilities* 
*111686 orders were punctually obeyed, 
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f and the Turlci exhibiting no immediate 
symptoms of aggression, though evi- 
deutly busy in making preparations 
for aclion, the allied tieets were suf¬ 
fered to take their station, and their 
Commander to make all his arrange¬ 
ments witho»!t molestation. At length, 
a boat from the Dartmouth passing a 
Turkish fire-ship, the latter tired into 
it and (tilled Lieutenant G.W, II. FiU- 
roy and several of his crew. This 
producod a defensive tire from the 
Dartmouth and La Syrene, bearing 
the flag of Hear Admiral De Higny, 
which was stationed close by her. One 
of the Egyptian ships immediatct]|r 
commenced a furious cannonade upon 
the French Rear Admiral, which of 
course brought on a return, and soon 
afterwards the battle became general. 
The Commander of the Egyptian fleet, 
Moharem Bey, for some time took no 
part in the aflair, and even sent a mes¬ 
sage to the English Admiral that he 
had no intention of tiring at all, and as 
his ships had taken no notice of the 
Asia, though she was moored close to 
bis own vessel, no hostilities had taken 
place between the two ships; but at 
this time Sir £. Codrington sent a pilot 
with a flag of truce to Moharem Bey, 
and a message expressing his wish that 
all unnecessary efl'usion of blood should 
be avoided; in answer to which his 
messenger was killed alongside the 
Turks* vessels, who shortly after began 
tiring into the Asia, and was conse¬ 
quently very soon effectually destroyed 
by the tire of the latter vessel, sharing 
the same fate as his brother admiral, 
the Capiiana Pacha, and fulling ofl* to 
the leeward a complete wreck. The 
Turks fought most d^perately; two o'* 
their admirals going^down witii tneir 
colour* flying, and many of their ves¬ 
sels on teeming disabled, being set 
on tire by such of their crew as were 
enabled to esca'^pe from them. This 
bloody and destructive battle continued 
for four hours with unabated fury, the 
continual explosions of the enemy’s 
ships adding not a little to the danger 
ana confusion of the scene. • The loss 
on the part of the Turks is slated to be 
tremendous, and of the 70 ships they 
possessed at the commencement of the 
action, eight only are left afloat* Our 
loss amounts to 75 men killed, and 
197 woooded, our three line of battle 


ships being likewise 90 severely bat¬ 
tered, that Sir E. Codrington has been 
obliged to dismiss them to Malta, there 
to undergo such temporary repairs as 
may enable them to reach hovie in 
safety. The French have lost 43 men 
killed and 177 wounded. No returny 
are made of the loss the Russians Iftve 
sustained, though they are stated to 
have fought very bravely, and com¬ 
pletely silenced the batteries at 
the entrance of the port. His Ma¬ 
jesty has been pleased to reward the 
exertions of the three Admirals, by 
bestowing on them th^ CTrder of tlie 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The rage of Ibrahim Pacha, on re¬ 
ceiving this, to him, disastrous infor¬ 
mation, exceeded all bounds. Ife 
immediately retreated to Coron, and 
caused the wliole of his Greek prison¬ 
ers, without distinction of age or sex, 
to be put to the sword. 

Intelligence from Constantinople 
states, tliat news of the action at 
Navarino has thrown that city into the 
utmost confusion. Troops and ship¬ 
ping under orders have been counter¬ 
manded ; the Reis Effendi has been 
disgraced, and thrown into confine¬ 
ment; whilst communication with the 
foreign ambassadors has suddenly 
become extremely frequent, messen¬ 
gers iiiniin:erable passing and re¬ 
passing long after the usual hours of 
diplomatic business. It is the general 
opinion uf the F.uropeans there, that 
all must and will be settled to the 
entire satisfaction of the allied powers, 
and immediately. 

Rt'ssiA AND Persia. — Accounts 
from Petersburg, of the 22d of Oci. 
report the surrender of the foi tress of 
Erivaiii to the forces of the former; 
and that Ilassan Khan and the garri¬ 
son, consisting of three thousand men, 
remain prisoners of war. The date of 
this transaction is not given. 

Flokidas. — These provinces are 
beginning to feel the effects of the 
spirit of activity and enterprise which 
so powerfully characterises the sub¬ 
jects of the United States. Tlie culture 
of various articles of West India pro¬ 
duce has been attempted, and with 
successs; both the* *ttoil and climate 
ate favonrnble to these, and tlie quality 
of the sugar raised there proves much 
superiov to that of Louisiana. 
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TABLES OF CAND^LIGHT. 737 

Wc commenced loicrtlne then Tebles In April lut; «• we tliink ll proper thaf the nrienfor a 
jear ■hoolU be comprised In the same VoJame, we now give the remaiuj|er. 

D6CEMBEB. 


{ 

Kill! 

Heeiti 1 


End 

Begin 


End 

Begin 

Morning. 

Evening. | 

Day. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Day. 

Morning. 

Eveping. 

1 

A. m. 

h. m. 


h. m. 

ll. m. 


h. m. 

h. m. 

7—8 

4 — 30 ! 

11 

7 — 20 

4 — 26 

22 

7 — 26 

4 — 30 

2 

7 — 10 

4 — 30 i 

12 

7 — 21 

4 — 26 

23 

7 — 28» 

4 — 30 

" h 

7 — 11 

4 — 29 i 

13 

7 — 22 

4 — 26 

24 

7 — 29 

4 — 31 

4 

7—12 

4 — 28 ' 

14 

7 — 23 

4 — 27 

25 

7 — ^9 

4 — 31 

5 

7 — 13 

4 — 28 

15 

7 — 21 

4 — 27 

I 26 

7 — 30 

4 — 32 

6 

7 — 14 

4 — 2S ' 

16 

7—24 

4 — 28 

' 27 

7 — 30 

4 — 32 

7 

7—15 

4 — 28 ■ 

17 

7—24 

4 — 28 

28 

7 — 31 

4j- 33 

8 

7 — 16 

4 — 27 ; 

18 

7 — 24 

4 — 29 

, 29 

7 — 31 

4 — 34 

9 

7—17 

4 — 27 

19 

7 — 25' 

4 — 29 

j 30 

7 — 31 

4—35 

10 

7—^9 

4—27 

20 

7 25 

4 — 29 

' 31 

7 — 3* 

4 — 36 




21 

7 — 25 

4 — 29 

1 


> 





JANUA 

Ifr. 




lUy 

End 

Begin 


Knd 

Begin 


End 

Begin 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Kveiiing. 

Utiy. 

Muruiiig. 

Lveuing. 

Day 

Morning. 


h. ui. 

ll. ni. 


h. in. 

ll. in. 


ll. m. 

ll. m. 

1 

7 — 31 

4 — 38 

11 

7 — 28 

4 — 48 

22 

7 — 19 

5—5 

2 

7 — 30 

4 — 38 

12 

7—28 

4 — 50 

23 

7 — 18 

5 _ 6 

8 

7 — 30 

4 — 40 

13 

7 — 27 

4 — 51 

24 

7—10. 

5—8 

4 

7 — 30 

4 — 41 

14 

7 — 26 

4 — 52 

25 

7 — 15 

5 — 10 

5 

7 — 30 

4—42 

iri 

7 — 26 

4 — 54 

26 

7 — 15 

5 — 11 

6 

7 — 30 

4 — 43 

16 

7 — 25 

4 — 55 

27 

7 — 14 

5 — 12 

7 

7 — 30 

4 — -13 

17 

7 — 24 

4—56 

28 

7 — 12 

5 — 14 

8 

7 — 30 

4 — M 

IS 

7 — 23 

4 — 58 

29 

7—10 

5 — 16 

9 

7 — 29 

4 — 45 

19 

7 — 22 

5—0 

30 

7 — 9 

5 — 18 

10 

7 — 29 

4 — 47 , 

20 

7 — 21 

5 — 1 

31 

7—8 

5 — 20 



1 

1 

21 

,7 — 20 

5—3 





FEBRVARY. 


j i>«y* 

End 

Moiuiiig. 

Begin 

EM'Uing. 

! Day. 

Kiul 

Morning. 

1 Begin 

1 Evening. 

1 End 
Day.j Morning. 

Begin 

Evening. 


ll. m. 

h. III. 


ll. ni. 

h. in. 


b. m. 

h. in. 

I 

7—7 

5 — 21 

10 

6 — 54 

5—36 

20 

6 — 35 

5 — 53 

2 

7 — 5 

5 — 23 

11 

6 — 52 

5 — 3S 

21 

6 — 33 

5 — 55 

3 

7 — 4 

5 — 24 

12 

6 — 50 

5 — 40 

: 22 

6 — 31 

5 — 57 

4 

7 — 3 

5 — 26 

13 

6 — 48 

5 — 42 

! 23 

6 — 29 

5 — 59 

5 

7 — 1 

5 — 28 

14 

6 — 47 

5—44 

24 

6 — 27 

6 — 1 

6 

6 — 59 

5 — 29 

15 

6 — 45 

5 — 45 

25 

6 — 24 

6—2 

7 

0 — 58 

5 — 32 

i 16 

6 — 43 

5 — 46 

26 

6 — 22 

6—4 

8 

6 — 56 

5 — 34 

17 

6 — 41 

5 — 47 

27 

6 — 20 

6—6 

9 

6 — 55 

5 — 35 

18 

6 — 39 

5 ►- 49 

28 

6 — 19 

6—7 




19 

6 — 37 

5 — 51 





- *— 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Allinqton.—T he new Church at AlUngton, in Por3cUliiire, has been i_«..._ j 

the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Kabisoate. —The new Church of St. George, which has been recently erected 
Ramsgate, has been consecrated by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

RiPbN.—TKe new Church at Ripon, completed within the short period of twelve 
months, and erected at the sole expense of t)ie Rev. Edward Kilvington, lias been coii* 
secrated by his Grace the Arclibishop of York, and opened for Divine Service. 

CheArnham. —Three new Churches are erecting at Cheltenham; one of them is in 
a state of great forwardness. The Trustees appointed under Act of Parliament have 
eignided thcir|intention of nominating, for the ot'provul of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Rpv. G. Bonner, B. 1). of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and the R^v.lV. S. Phillipi*, 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford^as Ministers of two of them. 

Stasifurd Hill Chapll. —The Chapel of Ease at Stamford Hill, in the parish of 
Hackney, which has recently been enlarged by the present Trustees, was consecrated on 
Thursday, the 22d of November, by the Lord Bishop of London. The Bishop was 
received at the doors by the Clergy of Hackney and the Trustees of the Chapel. After 
the service of Consecration and the Morning Prayers were concluded, the Sermon was 
preached by tlie Lord Bishop. The building will now contain upwards of a thousand 
persons, and in the new arrangement of the interior an ample provision has been made 
of free sittings for the poor. Tliis is the second Consecration which has taken place in 
the parish of Hackney within a period of little more than three years; and it affords 
another instance of the unwearied zeal which is ever watching to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the parish. 

^ PETF.RBOKOt'Gii CATHEDRAL. —We have the satisfaction to inform our readers that 
the proposed plan for renewing the interior of this Cathedral, which we no^ticed in our 
number for August last, will be carried into effect, as the subscriptions nearly uiiiuunt to 
the sum required. A list of Che Subscribers is now before us; the contributions of the 
Nobility and of the Clergy of the diocese generally, besides those Voniiected with the 
Cathedral, are very liberal; but wc are peculiarly gratified in observing the generosity 
and excellent spirit manifested by the inhabitants of the city of Peterborough;—a spirit 
which is indeed highly honourable to the individuals, and whicli will rejoice every one 
who sees, in the affection of its members, the praise and prosperity of the Church he 
loves. 


Nova Scotia. —A very interesting account has been received in this country, of the 
Primary VUitation of the Bishop of Nova Scotia to a distant part of his Diocese during 
the months of June and July last. We regret that our limits will not admit of a more 
detailed accodnt of his Lordship*8 reception and exertions than that which is subjoined. 

On the 28th of May the Bishop arrived at Newfoundland, and on the morning of the 
31st, he received a congratulatory Addres* from the Clergy of the Archdeaconry, to which 
his Lordship returned the following Vnswer: 

** Rev. Brethreis, —My warmest thanjik are due for your kind congratulations upon 
my arrival at St. John's, and for the affectionate manner in which you regard the first 
Episcopal visit to this populous and important part of my charge. 

It was impossible that the Church should not have shared in the general tneonve* 
nience that has hitherto been felt from the unsettled condition of this extensive island; 
while the wide separation of the Clergy from their brethren, and from large portions of 
their own flocks—the great difficulty of interconne—the remote distance to which they 
were obliged to look for advice and assistance—and the want of those particular ordi- 
, nonces whose administration is essential to the full benefit which the Church desires to 
confer upon all her members—pressed upon you with peculiar disadvantage. 

** But you will now partake with gratitude of the many general advantages that are 
%pening upon this'colony, from the permanent character that has Recently been given to 
its govemment, by the paternal regard of our beloved Sovereif^*, and among these, 1 
trust, with (he bleiring of God, we shall soon be enabled to number the extended influence 
of the Goml, by an increase of the Clergy, and on enlargement of the Church. 

^ The reelings you have expressed in your Address of this day afford me the best 
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pledge you can offer, for tbat zealoua and cordial co-operatfon on your par^ without whid^ 
the beneHk of an £^flcopal visit would bare been neccasarily dinainiahed. 

I thank you for the exertions you have made in preparing your people for the 
solemn offices in which they are to be engaged; and join in your prayers that thp richest 
blessings from above may attend our united labours for their welf^. 

" He assured of my anxious interest in everything that afibets your own usefulness and 
the well-doing of your several flocks. I humbly, but most earnestly and afibctionately, 
commend yourselves and them to the gracious guid^ce, protecdon, and blessing of the 
Shepherd of the Chrisdan fold. " Jqbn Noya Scotia. 

To the Venerable the Archdeacon, and the Rev. the Clergy of Newfoufidland.^ 

** St. John*St Newfoundland^ May 31rk, 1827.*' 

On Sunday the 3d of June, the Bishop consecrated the Church at St. John’s, and on 
the following morning preached a Sermon, preparatory to the formadon of «. District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Chrisdan Knowledge. The collecdon at the 
Church amounted to ^36 lOr., besides an addidonal sum of nearly ^60 which was 
subscribed by the Clergy and Inhabitant who were present at the , 

The follovSn^List of Churches consecrated and persons confirmed will give oUr readers' 
an idea of tlic laborious nature of the Bishop's^isitadon: 


1827. 
June 3 
10 

12 


13 

in 

17 

10 

20 

21 

24 

25 


20 
28 
July 1 

4 

5 
0 

10 

12 

15 


Visited, Consecrated, 

St John's, Newfoundland St John's Church 


Carbonear 
Harbor Grace 
Island Cove 


St. James's Church and Burial Ground 
St Paul's Church and Burial Ground 
St John's Church and Burial Ground 


Bay RuberU 

Bcarnecd 

Ship Cove 

Bona\cnture 

Trinity 

New Perlienn 

Heart's Couteiu 

New Harbor 

Bonavista 

King's Cpve 

KccU 

Salvage 

Greciiapound 

Twillingatc 

Exploits Burnt Island 

Fogo 

Newfoundland 
Torbiiy 
Petty Harbor 

Fcrryland 


(Church unfinished) 

St. Mark's Church and Burial Ground 
St. Luke's Church and Burial Ground 
St. John's Church and Burial Ground 
St Paul's Church and Burial Ground 
(Church unfinished) 

St Mary’s Church and Burial Ground 
St George’s Church and Burial Ground 
Christ's Church and Burial Ground 
St James’s Church and Burial Ground 
St Fliilip's Church and Burial Ground 

St Stephen's Church 

St. Peter's Church and Burial Ground 

(Church unfinished) 

St. Andrew’s Church and Burial Ground 
St John’s Burial Ground 
St Nicholas' Church and Burial Ground 
St. David’s Church and Burial Ground 
Two Burial Grounds (C/wrch ur^t f^r 1 
Co«jccrfi/io/i) ) 


Confirmed, 

316 

70 

332 

70 

56 

75 

367 

54 

64 

24 

210 

27 

37 

49 

76 
93 
49 
40 
64 
52 
78 

36 


Before the return of the Bishop to Halifax, upwards of 5000 miles had been traversed, 
and in addition to the preceding Consecrations and C(pif^ualions, thirty Sermons, Charges, 
or Exhortations were delivered. Tiie impassion left upon the minds of foe people w 
reported, by tliosc who witnessed it, to have Isccn very pleasing. His Lordship expressed 
himself delighted with the stole of the Church in general; and he conaders that inuch 
good luu been effected by those to whom foe momentous charge of, souls has been 

entrusted. 


« 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

The Kino Imi been plenicd to recommend to the Dean and Chapter of Rochestek, 
to elect the Rieht Reverend Father in (Jod, Georoe, now Bialiop of SonoR and MaHy 
to the See of*Uocii ester, the aainc being void by the translRlion of the late Bsho/ 

thereof to the Sec of J/ARbiSLl.. . i r\ i of DYrNCResTSB 

The Kino has bccti pleased to recommend to the Dean and Chapter of Wihchmtm, 

to elect the Right Rev. Father in God, Charles Richard, now Bi.hop of 

to the See of WiKCBErTER, foe same being void by tlie death of foe late Uiereot. 

VOL. IX. NO. XU. ^ 
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LUt Preferments, 


Name, 


Preferment, 


' A * 1 ... u 4 1 .S j f Great Ponton, R. with 
Atlay H. to hold > custerton, R. and 

JftAI WAaAM k ' 


by dhtp 


County. Diocese, Patron, 

Lincoln Lincoln Freb,ofN.Grantham 

Rutland Pcterb. MarquU of Exeter 

Hereford St-DavidsHcv. Dr.Trcnchard 
Devon. Exeter The Kin^ 


( IMckworth, R. 

Bowen/W.Ewyas Harold, V. 

Bray, Bidlakc • • • • Lidferd, R, 

n 1 xir S Great Hampden, R. with ) n i t • it Bari of 
Brooks, G. W.. I j Bucks Lincoln ^ Buckinghamshire 

Byam, R.Sampford Courtenay, R. Devon Exeter | ^ng’^Coir^Camh 

Ellis, W? •••••*••• Ceidio, P.C. Carnarv. Bangor T. P. J. Parry, Ksq. 

Gilly, W. S. • • • » • • St. Margaret, Durham, P.C. Durham Durham Dn.& Ch.of Durham 

Griffith, E.. Prebend in Cath. Church of St.Davids Bishop of St. Davids 

Griffiths, tfohn .... Preb. in Cath. Churcli of Rochester Lord Chancellor 

Homes, W.Chagford, R. Devon Exeter Mrs. Grace Haines 

Homfray, £.Longdon, P.C. ifialop Hereford K. of Pontesbury 

^ Llandrygarne, P.C. lai/A > . , _ fl’r 

Bodwrog, P. C. V i Anglesea Hangor | 


Hughes, J. 


• • • • 




Hutchins, R. W. • • East Bridgeford, R. 
Jones, David • • • • Aber^'seir, V. 


• •••tt 


Princ. dhd Fell, of 
Jesus Coll. Oxford 

, VI f Pfcsid. ami Fell, of 

Notts -Vork I Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 

Brecon St.Davids Viscount Ashbrook 

Jones, E.Llandegai, P. C. Carnarv. Bangor I*ady Penrhyii 

{... K" } 

Devon Exeter £. of Mt. Edgeumbe 

Devon Exeter Dean of Exeter 

Muninou. St.Davids Earl of Oxford 

{ Lich.&l Archbishop of Can- 
Covent./ terbury (oy/iuii.) 
Earl of Guilford 

Montgorn.St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Merion. Bangor T. P. J. Parry, Esq. 

( Presid. and Fell, of 


Jones, J. 

m. — ^ 

Kerr, H. F. C. •••• Dittisbam, R. 

Landon, J. •••••• Bishop’s Taunton, V. 

Lewis, P.J.. Cwmyoy, V. 

Lonsdale, J. • •. ■ ■ • Preb. in Catli. Church of 

Molesworth, J. E. N. Domestic Chaplain to the 

Parker, J.. Llanmercwig, K. 

Parry, J. P. J.Llangclynin, R. 

Payne, H. D, C, L, Korthmoor, P. C. 

Price, H. Mast, of Gram. School 


Robinson, Hastings Great Warlcy, U. 

Rusby, S. S.Coton, R. 

Sandford, John • • • • Chillinghain, V. 

Sanford, W. ••••. • Kewpoit, P.C. 

Squire, J. F. • • • • • • Beacliampton, R. 
Sutton, Evelyn • •. • Prebend of Westminster 


Oxford Oxford j 

Bangor Tne Governors 
Ksncx Lomlon St. John's ('oil. Cam. 
Cuinb. Ely Cadi. Hall, Cniith. 
N'orthum. Durham BLshop of Durham 
Salop Lit'hlietd The Ld. Chaitcullur 
Burks Lincoln ('uius Coll. Cainb. 
Middles. London The King 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

. O iPORD. 


On Wednesday, Oclolicr 31st, the fol¬ 
lowing Degrees were conferred: 

BACHELOH t?l PIVINITY. 

Rev. H. Hey Knight, Fell, of Queen's Coll. 

MASTCIIS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Ralph Maude, Brasennosc Coll. 
Thomas Gerard Leigh, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. J. Temple Manscl, Stud, of Ch. Ch. 
Rev. Thomas Hope, University ('oil. 
Algernon Grenfell, Schol. of Univers. Coll, 
kv, F. Chambr^ Steel, SchoU of Jesus CoU. 
^v« John Philip Sydenham, Exeter Coll. 

BACBBLOR8 OF ARTS. 

John Thomas Bridges, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 


•Richard Jervis Stnthnm, Exhibitioner ol 

(/Orpus Christi Coll. 

Charles Scott, Brasennose CoU. 

W'illiain Bannennan, Brascnno.iie Cull. 

The Hon. A. \V. Ashley Cooper, B. A. 
of Christ Church; the Hoii. A. C. Talbot, 
B.A. of Christ Church; the Hun. C. A. 
Murray, B. A. of Oriel, have been admitted 
Fellows of All Souls' College, (hring of kin 
to the Founder); and A. (i. Lcthbriilge, 
B. A. of Christ Church, has been udnii*' ;d 
Proliationary Fellow All Soids'. 

Francis Hague Gt'eSwell, B. A. Exhibi¬ 
tioner of Brasennose College, has been 
elected a Fellow of that Sodety on the old 
foundation. 
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University InteHigence. 


It has been unanimously agreed in Con- 
Toration, to accept a bequest made to the 
University by the late Lieut.-Col. Quden, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 
The Allowing is an extract from the Will, 
dated August 15, 1811: 

“ I do hereby give and bequeath all and 
^igl'ular my said residuary estate and ef¬ 
fects, with the accumulations thereof, if any, 
and the stocks, funds, and securities where¬ 
on the same shall have been laid out and 
invested, unto the University of Oxford, to 
be by that body appropriated in and towards 
the erection and endowment of a Profi^ssor- 
ship ill the Shanskrccl language, at or*in 
any or either ^f the colleges of the said 
University; being of opinion that aiinore 
general and critic^ knowledge of that lan¬ 
guage will l»c a means of cnaiding my 
countrymen to proceed in the conversion 
of the natives of India to (he Christian reli¬ 
gion, l>y disseminating a knowledge of the 
saiTcd Scriptures amongst (hem more ef¬ 
fectually than all other means whatsoever.” 

The Ilev. Aithur Johnson, M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham College, has been elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, on the foundation 
of lir. Uanliuhoii, in the room of the Rev. 
C. J. Uidley, M. A. Fellow of University 
('ol)cge, wlio had held it for dve years, the 
time limited by the Will of the Founder. 

11EOII EES CON F E RRED. 

UArilF.LM IN DIVINITY. 

Ucv. W.M'ilsoiijWadliam ('oU.tJrand Comp. 

r.WllELOK IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Charles Pilkinglon, Fell, of XcwColI. 

MASTUUS 01' AUrS. 

Henry Somers (aicks, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Sir (I. Prevost, Bart. Oriel Coll. G rand Comp. 


Rev. Charles HopkSnson, dueen’s Coll. 
Rev. Richard Antram, Queen’s CoIL 
Thomas Morris, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Edward Kitson, Fell, of Ballfol Coll. 
Rev. Frederick Oakeley, Fell, of Balliol CoU. 

. BACHELORS OF ^IITS. 

Robert Eden, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Spencer Smith, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
William Thomas Wyld, Qliris^ Cburch. 
John Malcolm, Christ Church. 

Sidney Bazulgcttc, Balliol Coll. 

Wm. Ward Jackson, Schol. of Lincoln Coll. 
Francis Fulford, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
James Aldridge, Exeter Coll. 

^lip Henry Lee, B.A? of Brysennose 
has been elected a Fellow of that 

4a)ciety. 

The following Degrees have been con¬ 
ferred ; 

r.ACllELORR IN DIVINITY. 

T. Guiiston Calhoun, Fell, of Magd. ColL 
George Masters, Magdalen Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Patiick Royle, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
John Evans, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
William Simcox Bricknell, Worcester Coll. 
George Horatio lladfield, Pembroke Coll. 
George Du Heatime, Fell, of Pemb. ColL 
Thomas Ogier Ward, Queen’s Coll, 

Willinm Brock, Queen's Coll. 

John Shepherd Birley, Brasennose Coll. 
Francis Lillyman D'Ewes Coke, Ch. Ch. 
Dacres Adams, ('hrist Church. 

Charles Bannatyne, Balliol Coll. 

George Stephens Dickson, University ColL 
John Clarke, Exeter Coll, 
n. Bentley Metcalfe, Schol. of Lincoln ColL 
John Griffiths, Scholar of Wadham ColL 
James Corry Conncllan, Oriel ColL 


MARRIED, 

llcv. R. W. Uiitcliins, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of S. Marriott, Esq. of Broinpton. 


CAMBRIDGE. • 


The Seatonian Prize for the present year 
has lK?en adjudgeil to the Ucv. Edward 
Smedicy, M. A. of Sidney Coll. Subjeet, 
The Marriage at Cana in Galilee. 

The Rev. Thomas Turton, B. D. late 
Professor of MatliLMiiatirs, and Fellow and 
Tutor of Catharine Hall, has been elected 
Regius Professor of Divinity, on the resig¬ 
nation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Rev, Martin Davy, D. D. Master of 
Ca%is College, has been elected Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Universiy for the ensuing year. 

Allred Power, B.tt%i Scholar of Clare 
Hall, and a Scholar of the University on 
Dr, Battle’s foundation, has been unani- 
mniisly elected Lay Fellow of Downing 
College, after a contest with live competitors* 


The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the ensuing year is —Tht nature mid 
use of Parables as employed by Christ. 

Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate; * 

]. To confirm the report of the Syndi¬ 
cate appointed '* to inquire whether any 
and what alterations may be made with ad¬ 
vantage in the examination for the degre^« 
ofB.A.” j 

2, To appoint Dr, French, Professv 
Airy, Mr. Cation of St. John’s Collegf, 
Mr. Sheepshanks of Trinity Coll^, Mr. 
King of Queen’s College, a Syndicate for 
t:iking care of the public rooms and Instni- 
ments in the Observatory till the end of 
Lent term, 1838, if the Plamian ^fenor 
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Universitif Intelligence. 


should not pri viously recover from indis¬ 
position. 

3. To appoint Mr. Thirlwall, of Trinity 
CoUeget one of the Exaniiuers for die Clas- 
ucal Tripos. 

Tlie following Degrees have also been 
conferred: 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Ilcv. Thomas Shephard, Magdalene Coll. 
Hector of Cruxeaton, Hants. 

hachelors in divinity. 

Thomas Mackreth, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Augustus Davies Ions, St.John’s Coll. 


MASTER OT>RTS. 

Robert Prioleau Roupelh Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Wilder, Fellow of King’s Coll. 

John Corser, Trinity Coll. 

John William Daltry, Trinity Coll. ' 

Mark Cooper, St. John’s Coll. 

Charles Fryer, St.John’s Coll. 

Boulton Brander, Queen’s Coll. 

Algernon Langton, Downing Coll. 

The Degree of Doctor in Divinity has 
been conferred, by royal mandate, on the 
Rev. Thomas Turton, of Catharine Hall, 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 


^ MARRIEb, 

Rev. Sidney Gedge, M. A. Fellow of’'"'atharinc Hall, to Clara, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Deck, of Bury. 

Rev. Charles Porter, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, to Penelope, eldest 
daughter of the late R. Fleetwood, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On Thursday, the Idth of November, at Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, in the 77th year 
of his age, the Right Reverend Gcoroe PitETYMAN Tomline, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
WiNCHESTF.R, and Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 


Name. 

Clanton, C. Fynes 
Davies, L. 




Preferment, 

St. Marg. Westminster, R. 
Preb. of Wcstiuin.stcr, 
Cromwell, R. 

Llanmerewig, R. 

Everett, W.. • • • Romford, V. 

r Boiuly, V. with 

Hildyard, J.. Hurkstow, V. and 

\ Grunoldby, U. 

* r Scarborough, V. and 

*^*'*''’. IThwing, H. 

Knott, W. S.Bawdrip, R. 

-- ... ,, /North Keston, V. and 

Maddison, O. ^ j Grimsby, V. 

Mitchell, W.F. Lidford. R. 

Morgan, W.Cwmyoy, V. 

Pullan, T..••••••••• Famlcy, P.C. 

Roberts, £• F. ••«••• Chaplain to H. M. S. 

Swayne,0. /Dirlrnn, R. 


• • • • 


I Piicklcctinrcli^ V. 
Thomas, A., • ChilUnghafn, V. ^ 

^ St. George, Bloomsbury 
\ Preb. in Cath. Church of 
Willis, T., D.C,li,nm < Preb. Asgarby 

/ Watetringbury, V. 


) 

} 

} 


} 


County. 

Middlesex 

Middlesex 

Nutts 

Montgomery 

Essex 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

York 

Somerset 

Lincoln 

Devon 
Monmouth 
York 

Gloucester 
Oluuccsrer 


Northumh. 

Middlesex 

Rochester 

Lincoln 

Kent 


Patron, 

D. &' C. Westminster 
The King 
Duke of Newcastle 
Bishop of St. Asaph 
f Warden and Fell, of 
\\»!W Coll. Oxford 

Lord Yarborough 

Dudley North, Esq. 
/ E. Thompson, Esq. 
( Lord Chancellor 
Rev. S. Simmons 
f W. Hornby, EMj, 

\ J. Nfithorpe, Esq. 
The King 
Earl of Oxford 
V. of Leeds 

/ Dean and Chapter 
Xof Wells 
Bishop of Durham 


Lord Chancellor 


} 

Bishop of Lincoln 
/ Dean and Chapter 
\of Rochester 


, NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are compelled to postpone our notice of the Amulet, Memoir of Archdeacon 
^aubeny, and some other Articles. 

We shall endeavour to procure the information requested by a Cqi^espondent respecting 
the constitutSon of the Episcopal Church in tlie United States of America. 

We have received A.^, Report of Cardiff School, Clcricus, and an excellent Report 

by the Chaplain of Norwich Goal. 
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